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PREFACE. 


—_——s— 


Tuts fourth volume, with the preceding Handbooks of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, completes the Handbook of 
India. The reader, who may detect inaccuracies, will it is 
hoped be good enough to consider the vast amount of labour 
required by so extensive a work. When the subject was 
mentioned to Lord Lytton, he observed that such a work in 
point of magnitude was like writing a Handbook of Europe, 
and it may be said that in addition to the time occupied in 
preparing the first editions of the Handbooks of Madras and 
Bombay, the Author has devoted six years to visiting all parts 
of India, and to the studies required for the whole under- 
taking. 

This volume is intended to guide the traveller to and 
through a great part of Rajputénd, and those northern pro- 
vinces of India, which are directly, or indirectly, ruled by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. They cover an area 
several thousand miles greater than that of Germany. No 
territory in the world of equal extent possesses so great a 
variety of scenery,* beginning from the vast plains round 
Dihli, and bordering the Five Rivers, and ending with the 
towering heights of the abode of snow, where for example the 
Nanga Parwat, one of the highest mountains known to man, 
rises to an altitude of 26,629 ft. or more. 

As regards architecture, it may be said that the Grand 


* “The country of the Sikhs possesses every variety of climate, and every description of 
natural produce.”—Cunningham’s “Sikhs,” p. 2. 
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Mosques, the Halls of Audience, the Mausoleums of Dihli 
and Léhor surpass all others raised by Muslim nations, with 
the sole exception of the Taj at Agra. The Hindu buildings 
of Abi, Chitor and Amritsar, through which places the 
traveller will pass, if he follow the Routes given hereafter, 
are only rivalled by those of Banaras and the South of 
India. The only mines in India worth inspection are the 
diamond mines of Panné and the Salt Mines in the territory 
here described. No part of our great Indian Empire is so 
rich in historical associations as*those Provinces with which 
this volume deals. Here the greatest conqueror of antiquity 
fought his bloodiest battles, and here our own struggle for 
supremacy was most fiercely contested by the bravest and 
most dangerous of all our enemies, the Sikhs. 

We will suppose the traveller to land in Bombay in the 
middle of September, to spend a fortnight in visiting all that 
is curious there and in the adjoining island of Salsette, and to 
devote a month to the places of interest on the road up to 
Ajmir; he will then have five months of cold weather for 
seeing all that is noteworthy in the Panjab, and can devote 
the two hot months of April and May, and the four rainy 
months which follow, to the mountains of Simla, Kangra, 
Chamba, Dalhousie, Kashmir and Mari, where the lover of 
the picturesque, or the artist, may sate himself with scenes of 
unsurpassable grandeur and beauty ; the sportsman may revel 
in the chase, and those who are fond of adventures will find 
enough to occupy their whole energies. 

The traveller who has only the winter season at command, 
must remain below the then impenetrable passes which lead 
to the valley of Kashmir, and the sublimer scenery beyond ; 
but he may visit Simla by hastening thither before the ex- 
treme cold commences, and he will find the other winter 
months fully taken up in travelling through the low country. 
In either case, whether six months or a year be devoted to 
India, the time will be better employed in visiting the lands 
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described in this volume than in journeying through any other 
part of our Eastern Empire. 

The Author’s thanks are due to many who have kindly 
assisted him in the preparation of this Volume, but more 
especially to those whose names follow, and without whose aid 
it could never have been compiled: Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1., 
Agent to the Viceroy in Central India, to whom he owes the 
Panjabi vocabulary and dialogues; the Hon. Robert E. 
Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor in the Panjab; and to the 
following gentlemen who at the time of the Author’s visit 
held the appointments opposite their names: the Hon. C. 
Boulnois, Chief Judge of Lahor; the most learned Maulavi 
Ziyéu ’d din Khan Bahadur, grandson of the late Nuwab of 
Bassin ; Colonel C. Hunter, in charge of the Arsenal at 
Firazptr; Major Gurdon, Assistant Commissioner of Ambala; 
Mr. Arthur Brandreth, Commissioner of Jalandhar; Colonel 
Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Amritsar; Colonel Ralph 
Young, Commissioner, and Captain R. P. Nisbet, Deputy 
Commissioner of Lahor; Fakir Kamru ’d din Rais of Lahor ; 
Pandit Moti Lal, the learned Mir Munshi to the La&hor 
Government; Major Harington, Assistant Commissioner of 
Léhor; Colonel Mercer, who supplied valuable information 
respecting Chilidnwaéla, and pointed out the most interesting 
spots on the battlefield ; Colonel Cripps, Commissioner, and 
Colonel Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Rawal Pindi; 
Saiyid ‘Alam Shéh, Tahsilddr of Vazirabd; Captain Shou- 
bridge, Commandant of Atak; Sir R. Pollock, Commissioner, 
and Captain Plowden, Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and 
the officers of that distinguished Regiment, H.M.’s Own 
Corps of Guides, especially to Major Stewart and the late 
Captain Battye, who fell in the Afghin war like a gallant 
soldier as he was; Colonel Grahan, Commissioner of 
Multan; Colonel Minchin, Political Agent of Bhawalpur ; 
Mr. A. Grant, Chief Engineer of the Panjab State Railway ; 
Captain Sparks, of the Indus Valley State Railway; H.H. 
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the Mahdrajaé of Kashmir, who most hospitably received the 
Author at Jamun at the time of the visit of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; Mr. Saunders, Commissioner of Ajmir ; 
General Phayre, commanding at Nasirdbad; Colonel H. Clay, 
commanding the Deoli Field Force; Mr. Lyon, Super- 
intendent of the Salt Works at the Sdmbhar Lake; H.H. 
the Maharaji of Jayptr; Dr. Hendray of Jaypur; and 
especially to Sir William Andrew, Chairman of the 8.P.D. 
Railway, and to Mr. Hart Davies, B.C.S., who supplied the 
Sindhi Vocabulary and Dialogues. 
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2 INTRODUCTION : CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, Sect. I. 


§ a. OUTFIT. 


As the traveller will pass through hot plains to the piercing cold 
of the snowy mountains, it will be necessary for him to equip him- 
self with clothing proper for torrid heat and also the most intense 
cold. All the hght clothing and linen will of course be brought 
from England, and also the warm underclothing, such as flannels, 
jerseys, &c., but the pattw obtainable in Kashmir is an extremely 
warm woollen stuff not easily penetrated by rain or snow. Of this 
stuff a couple of suits can be made up by native tailors for the 
traveller before he enters the Hills, as also a cloak. A tent will be 
absolutely indispensable, and tents suited for the mountains can b 
procured at Lahor. 

Australian girths for the ponies should be procured, which will save 
the animals from being galled and chafed while descending the in- 
cessantly recurring declivities. As the comfort of the journey depends 
entirely on the condition of the ponies, the traveller will do well to 
see them fed himself, and not to trust to natives, who may probably 
neglect this duty. Ponies often appear to be breaking down from 
fatigue or sickness, when they are simply exhausted by hunger. It 
will be requisite to take a small medicine chest, with the most 


necessary remedies, such as quinine, purified castor oil, rhubarb and 
chlorodyne. 


§ 6. HINTS AS TO DRESS, DIET, HEALTH, AND COMFORT. 


It is always better to be too warmly than too scantily clad. In no 
part of India are chills more frequently caught and more serious in 
their consequence than in the Panjdb. Even when driving in a 
carriage, it is desirable to have an extra wrap to put on when the sun 
sets. Dr. Milman, late Metropolitan of India, died from the effects 
of a chill caught here, although a very strong man. The traveller is 
recommended to take bottles of cold tea with him on his lone 
journeys, particularly on Route 2] through Kulu, Lahaul, and Spiti. 
Cotton shirts and sheets should be used and not linen, as the latter is 
apt to produce chills. 


§ c. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


pare | Commusstoners and Licutenant-Governors of the Panjab. 


1849, Sir Henry Lawrence, Commissioner and subsequently Resident at 
Lakhnau. 
» Sir J. L. M. Lawrence (afterwards Lord Lawrence). 
1853. Sir J. Lawrence, Chief Commissioner. 
4th Feb., 1853. Mr. R. Montgomery (now Sir Robt. Montgomery), Judi- 
cial Commissioner. 
+ » Mr. G. Edmondstone, Financial Commissioner. 
1853. Mr. D. McLeod (afterwards Sir Donald McLeod). 
» Mr. E. Thornton. 
» Mr. B. Edgeworth. 
1859. Mr. Robt. Montgomery, Acting Lieut.-Governor. 
» Mr. E. Thornton, Judicial Commissioner. 
» Mr, D. McLeod, Financial Commissioner. 


Sect. I. NATIVE RULERS OF THE PANJAB. 3 


DATE 

1859, Mr. G. Barnes ar 

10th Nov., 1857. Major E. J. Lake, ear ay 
19th Oct., 1850. Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Edwardes, C.B., § oe 


- 


1860. Sir Robt. Montgomery, Lieut.-Governor. 
1865. Mr. D. F. McLeod, C.B., Lieut.-Governor. 
8th April, 1862. Mr. A. Roberts, C.B., Judicial Commissioner. 
»  Lieut.-Colonel kK. J. Lake, Financial Commissioner, 
1st May, 1854, Colonel G. W. Hamilton, 
18th eee Mr. R. N. Cust, ; Commissioners, 1865. 
» Mr. J. E. L. Brandreth, 
1870, M.-General Sir H. M. Durand, K.C.8.L, C.B., Lieut.-Governor, 
30th Nov., 1868, Mr. R, EK. Egerton, Financial Commissioner. 
30th Dec., » Mr. P. Egerton, 
Mr. T. D. Forsyth, ' Commissioners, 1870. 
Major F. R. Pollock, 

1871. Mr. R. H. Davies, C.S.I., Lieut.-Governor. 

My. R. E. Egerton, Financial Commissioner. 
1877. Mr. R. E. Egerton, Lieut.-Governor. 
27th Jan., 1877. Mr. Gore Ouseley, Financial Commissioner. 
1877, Sir F. R. Pollock, K.C.8.1., Bengal Staff Corps, 

Mr. Arthur Brandreth, a Commissioners, 

Colonel Stuart F. Graham, Bengal Staff Corps, 
1882. Sir Charles Umpherston Aitcheson, K.C.S.1., Lieut.-Governor. 

Mr. J. B. Lyall, Financial Commissioner, 
16th Nov., 1875. Mr. J. W. Macnabb, 
5th Nov., 1876. Colonel W. G. Davies, C.S.I., Commissioners, 1882. 
1st April, 1877, Colonel C. H. Hall, 


Native Rulers of the Punjab and Principal Events in its History, 


From the first Aryan immigration into India, about 2,200 B.c., to 
the invasion of the Panjab by ‘Alexander the Great in June 327 B, Ces 
all that is known about the Panjib is that vast bodies of Aryans 
from time to time passed through it and conquered the countries to 
the S. and E. The kings of the country were Hindus and Buddhists 
by religion. It is unnecessary to refer to the expedition of Scylax, as 
it is quite uncertain who were the Indian tribes who were then dis- 
covered and subjugated. In 328 B.c., Alexander having conquered 
Bactria left Artabazus the Persian there as governor, ‘and on his 
resigning his office on account of his advanced age, Amyntas, the son 
of Nicolaus, succeeded him. At Alexander’s death Bactria fell to the 
share of Seleucus Nicator, whose coins are found at Balkh and 
Bukhara. In B.c. 255, Theodotus, otherwise Diodotus, revolted from 
Antiochus VI., surnamed Theos, and became an independent king as 
mentioned by Justin. “In eodem tempore etiam Theodotus mille 
urbium Bactrianarum preefectus defecit regemque se appellari jussit ; 
yar exemplum secuti totius Orientis populi a Macedonibus 

efecere.” Theodotus died in 243 B.c., and in 240 Theodotus II. 
succeeded. He assisted Tiridates, king of Parthia, in his war with 
Seleucus Nicator. Euthydemus reigned from 220 to 190 z.c. He 
was defeated by Antiochus the Great, who took all his elephants and 
invaded India. Euthydemus was succeeded by Demetrius, who ruled 
from 190 to 181 B.c. His coins belong to the best period of Bactrian 
art. Eucratides succeeded. He was put to death by his son in 155 .c. 
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4 INTRODUCTION : NATIVE RULERS. Sect. I. 


The Greco-Bactrian kingdom was subverted in 127 B.c., but some 
Indian branches of it remained to 50 B.c. The following list of 
kings is given in “ Ariana Antiqua.” 


B.C. B.C. 
1. Lysias ‘ : . » 147 7, Menander ‘ : . 126 
2. Amyntas . ‘ » » 145 8, Apollodotus ‘ . . 110 
3. Antimachus , . . 140 9. Diomedes. . ‘ - 100 
4, Philoxenes , . - . 140 | 10. Hermeus . . » . 98 
5. Antialkidas ‘ : . 135 | 11, Agathokles, 
6. Archebius . ‘ 125—120 
Barbaric Kings. 
Su-Hermzus, Kadaphes, Kadphises, 
B.C. B.C. 
Mayes . ‘ ‘ : - 100 | Azilisas . . ; ‘ . 60 


Palirisus , . . - « 80 | Azas . . ° ‘ ~ . 50 
Spalyrius . e : . 75 | Soter Megas. 


The Kallar Kings of Mallot. 
A.D. A.De 
Kallar . F , ‘ . 875 | Jay-pal ‘ ° ° ~ 975 
SA4mand . . . .. 900! Anand-pAl . . . . 1000 
Kamlu or Kamlua, . . 925 | Trilochan-pal  , ‘ . 1021 
Bhima . ‘ ; 950 | Bhim-pal e ‘ . » 1026 


Although the Indo-Bactrian Dynasty founded by Alexander's 
successors ruled the Panjab for considerable periods, yet Indian 
kings, whose capitals were further S., from time to time added the 
Panjab to their dominions. Thus Chandra Gupta, king of Magadha, 
conquered the Panjab in 303 B.c. Between 264 and 223 B.c., it is 
certain that Ashoka, grandson of Chandra Gupta, reigned over the 
Panjab, for his edicts engraven on the rocks are found at Shahbaz- 
garhi, which is the modern name, dating from 1519 a.D., of Sudina, 
a very ancient Buddhist city, so called from a Buddhist prince. 

The Scythic, or barbaric element, began to show itself about 
110 years B.c., when Manas had possession of Taxila and other 
places. In 105 3.c., Kadphises, king of the Yuchi, took possession 
of Hermeus’ kingdom, and wrested Taxila from Manas. After him 
were Vonones, Spalygis, and Spalirises. Azas succeeded Manas, and 
obtained in 90 B.c. Nysa, Gandhara, and Penk. He was succeeded 
in 80 B.c. by Azilisas, who added Taxila to his dominions. In 80 z.c. 
the king Soter Megas obtained the dominions of Azas, and sub- 
sequently those of Azilisas. In 60 B.c. the Yuchi again possessed 
themselves of Paropamisade, Nysa, and Taxila. In 26 B.c. Gondo- 
phares reigned in Ariana, and Abdalgases in Nysa and Taxila, He 
was succeeded in 44 A.D. by Arsaces. In 107 A.D. Pakores reigned, 
and in 207 a.p. Artemon reigned in Aria, Drangia, and Arachosia. 

The N. part of the Yusufzai country, that is the country to the N, 
of the Hazarno and Mahaban range of mountains, is known to be 
rich in ancient remains, but it is inaccessible to Europeans, The 
S. part is under British rule. This is bounded on the N. by the 
Hazarno and Mah4ban range of mountains, by the Kabul river to 
the S, and by the Indus and Suwat rivers to the E,and W. It is 
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about 65 m. in length from Hashtnagar to Topi on the Indus, and 
about 30 m. in breadth from Kharkai to Naushahra on the Kabul 
river, the area being less than 2,000 sq. m. General Cunningham 
thinks (vol. v., p. 5) that before the Muhammadan conquest the pop. 
was 300,000 persons, or double what it is now. The country was 
then well irrigated and clothed with forests, in which the emperor 
Babar hunted the rhinoceros. There are more than 200 villages or 
towns, but the principal groups of ruins are at Shdhbazgarhi, 
Sawaldher, and Sahri Bahlol in the plains ; and at Ranigat, Jamal- 
garhi, Takht i Bahi, and Kharkai on the hills. There are similar 
remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohind, and Zeda in 
Utmanzai ; at Turli, Bakshdli and Gharydali in Sudam, and at Matta 
and Sanghao in Linkhor. 

General Cunningham says in vol. v., p. 7,of his Arch. Reports, 
“The only inscriptions yet found are all in the Aryan character, which 
would appear to have fallen into disuse about the beginning of the 
2nd century after the Christian era, as the gold coins of the Indo- 
Scythian Tochari, even so early as the time of Bazo-Deo, use only 
the Indian letters of the Gupta period. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the great mass of the Buddhist monasteries and temples of 
Yusufzai must have been built during the reign of Kanishka and his 
immediate successors, from about B.c. 50 to A.D. 150.” The groups of 
ruins already mentioned are at from 50 to 65 m. to the N.E. of 
Peshawar. The whole circuit of Shahbazgarhi is about 4m. General 
Cunningham conjectures that there were about 20,000 inhabitants. 
The Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hwen-Thsang say that the city 
of Sudatta, called Po-Lu-Sha, or Fo-Sha, was 40 m. to the N.E. of 
Peshawar, and 27 to the N.W. of Ohind, and its site therefore was 
that of Shabbdzgarhi. Suddna gave his son and daughter to a 
Brathman as alms, and he sold them into slavery. The spot where 
they were sold was just outside the E. ipa of Fo-Sha, and a 
monastery and stupa of Ashoka, which stood there, are now repre- 
sented by the ruins of the Khert Gundai and Butsahrt. General 
Cunningham (see vol. v., p. 18) thinks that Fo-Sha is the Bazari of 
Arrian. It must have been a place of distinction at that period, or 
it would hardly have been chosen by Ashoka for one of his great 
inscriptions. This inscription is on a large trap rock, 80 ft. up the 
slope of a hill about 1,500 ft. to the S.E. of the present village of 
Shahbaézgarhi, as will be more particularly described hereafter. The 
part of the inscription which contains the names of 5 Greek kings is 
on the W. face, As the places here mentioned will be described 
ae their names are simply inserted here, with their conjectural 

ates. 


The date of Shahbazgarhi may be trken as not later than . 400 B.c. 





Takht i Bahi, 28 m. N.E. of Peshawar. ; ‘ ; ‘ 46 A.D. 
Shahr i Bahlol, 24m. 8.S.E. of Takhti Bahi . . B.C. 50 to 150 A.D, 
Jamal Garhi, 7 m. N. of Mardan . : ‘ » « BC, 50 to 150 A.D, 
Kharkai, 12 m. N. of Jamal Garhi . 3 ; ‘ ° ° 1 A.D. 
Sawaldher, 3 m. E. of Jamal Garhi. ‘ ‘ ‘ a. os 1 A.D, 


Nogram or : 
Ranigat 22m.E.of Mardin, . .  , ‘ . 327 B.C. 
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Khairabad, opposite Atak . ; : : ‘ ; . . 150 B.C, 
Shahderi or Taxila, 30 m. E, by S. of Atak (visited by Alexander 

the Great, see Arrian) : . ‘ ‘ : 400 B.C, 
Manikyala . ; ; ; F ° . 6 -  Huvishka, 


The Antiquitres of the Salt Range. 

Mallot, 16 m. N.W. of Pind Dadan Khan : ‘ : 200 B.c- 
Katas, 2m. 8.E. of Mallot . . ¢ é ‘ : . . 200 Bc. 
Kutanwala, 10 m. N.W. of Katas . : F ‘ ‘ . 135 Bc. 
Maira, 10 m. W. of Mallot . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ og 1 A.D- 
Jobvat Nagar, on the bank of the Jhilam : . . 1000 B.c. 


Antiquities of Plains of the Panjab. 
Shorkot, 65m. N. by E. of Multan. ; : ° . « 3827 B.C, 
Bhavani, 16 m. N. of Harapa . . ; . ‘ ‘ . 500A.D. 
Harapa, 16 m. to the E.S.E. of Kot Kamatia . . - . 500 B.C, 
Dipalpur, 28 m. N.E. of Pak Pattan ‘ ‘ . . . 400 Bc. 
Kot Kamalia, 40 m. from Montgomery : ‘ ; . . 400 A4.D. 
Multan. ; : . ‘ : i - 500 A.D. 


Antiquities in the E. Hills. 
Jalandhar ‘ ‘ : ‘ . : é ‘ : - 1000 B.c. 
Kangra ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ ° : - e 1000 Bc, 


From these ruins, the inscriptions still remaining, and the coins 
found in great numbers, it is evident that from the time of Alexander 
to the Muhammadan invasion, the Panjab was ruled by dynasties of 
kings, who professed Buddhism, and were powerful enough to erect a 
great number of temples for their faith, the construction of which 
showed a considerable amount of Grecian art. This came no doubt 
from the Greco-Bactrian kings, but long before their time, and before 
Alexander, the Panjab had been invaded by Scythians, whom General 
Cunningham calls the early Turanians, who, as he shews, founded 
the famous city of Taxila, where their king entertained Alexander 
the Great splendidly for three days. There are no means of ascer- 
taining when this Scythian invasion took place, but as Parikshita is 
said to have been bitten by a Takshak or Tak, it is probable that the 
first appearance of these Scythians dates as far back as 1900 B.c. 
Subsequently the Panjib was conquered by the sons of Yadu and Puru, 
children of Yayati. Porus, or Puru, who encountered Alexander the 
Great, was no doubt a descendant of these princes. The Pauravas, 
according to Cunningham, were broken up by the Indo-Scythian 
king Raj4 Hudi of Sidlkot. Then came another Scythian invasion 
of the Gakars, called by Cunningham the later Turanian. There 
were other Scythian tribes, and of these was the dynasty of barbaric 
kings, who reigned from 100 to 50 B.c. From time to time the kings 
of Kashmir conquered portions of the Panjab, and it appears from 
the pilgrim Hwen Thsang that in a.p. 631, when he visited the country 
between the Indus and Jhilam, it was tributary to Kashmir. Cun- 
ningham says (see vol. v., p. 83, Arch. Reports), “ The ascendancy of 
the Kashmirian kings would appear to have remained undisturbed 
during the whole period of the rule of the Karkota dynasty, or from 
A.D. 625 to A.D, 854.” 
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According to the same authority the Bhidthis founded the city of 
Gajnipur about B.c. 500 at Rawal Pindi, and were expelled by the 
Indo-Scythians towards the end of the 2nd century B.c. These 
latter were defeated by Shalivahan at Kahror, within 60 m. of Mul- 
tan, but descendants of the Bhathis and of Shalivahan reigned in the 
Hill State of Lohara, and retained possession of Kashmir till 1339 
A.D. A body of Scythians were transplanted by Afrasiab into the 
N.W. Panjab before the time of Alexander, and their descendants 
fought desperately against Mahmud of Ghazni in 1000 a.p. They 
were, erhaps, the same as the Abars. Connected with them were 
the Sobii and Kathei, or Kathis. According to Chinese authorities 
two hordes of nomads named Su and Uchi overthrew the Greek 
kingdom in Bactria. There were five tribes, of which one, the Kuei- 
Shwang, conquered the other four, and invaded India. The Su, or 
Sakas, were driven 8. by the Uchi, and about 126 B.c. invaded 
Kabul. Sir H. Rawlinson thinks them the same as the Abars, and 
General Cunningham thinks that they probably only settled in de- 
tached places in Ariana, while the bulk of the horde colonized the 
valley of the Indus. The Yuchi, who have been already mentioned, 
are the same as the Tochari, who defeated and killed Phraates of 
Parthia. They were raised to power by their first king Kujula, 
or Kadphises, about 70 B.c., and his descendants, according to Abu 
Rihan, who accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni, reigned at Kabul till 
the beginning of the 10th century, when they were succeeded by 
a Brdhman dy. nasty. Kadphises, the conquering king of the Yuchi, 
was succeeded by his son Hima Kadphises, and he by Kanishka, 
who began to reign about 58 B.c., and built a large monastery and 
stupendous stupa at Peshawar. In the beginning of the 5th century, 
A.D., the supremacy of the Yuchi was overthrown by the White 
Huns, or Ephthalites, who became tributary to the Turks in 
555 A.D. 

The Muslims made their first expedition to Kabul in 664 a.D., 
when a detachment penetrated as far as Multan. Muhammad Kasim 
invaded Sindh in 711 a.p. In 750 a.p. the Muslims were expelled 
from their conquest by the Sumera Rijputs, In 977 a.p. Subuktagin, 
who was ruling in Afghanistin, was attacked by Jaypal, Raja of Lahor, 
but he defeated him with great slaughter. Mahmnid succeeded in 999, 
and made his first expedition jnto Indiain 1001 a.p. After several 
expeditions the Panjib was permanently annexed by Mahmud in 1023. 
In 1043 the Raji of Dihli almost wrested the Panjib from the 
Afghans, and laid siege to Lihor, but unsuccessfully. When Ghazni 
was s destroyed by ’Aldu’d din of Ghor, Khushrau, the son of Bahram, 
fled to L&hor, where he was received with acclamations, Shahdbu ‘d 
din Ghori, who began to reign about 1157 a.D., devoted himself to the 
conquest of India, and may be considered as the founder of the Muslim 
empire there. In 1176 he took Uch, and in 1186 Lahor, making 
Khushrau Malik prisoner. In 1191 he: attacked Prithvi i, Raja of Dihli, 
and was defeated by him at Tiruri, between Thdnesar and Karnal. 
He then retired to Ghazni till 1193, when he again advanced against 
Dihli, and defeated and killed Prithvi in a “great battle on the 
Ghagar. He then stormed Ajmir, and returned to Ghazni, On the 
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death of Shahabu ’d din, in 1206, India became an independent king- 
dom under Kutbu’d din. From that time until the invasion of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, in 1747, the Panjal) formed a viceregally 
governed province of the empire of Dihli. The battle of Panipat, 
on the 7th of January, 1761, crushed the power of the Marathas, 
and Ahmad Shah left Buland Kh4n as his viceroy in Lahor. 

At this time the Sikhs, who had been gradually rising into power, 
struggled with the Afghans for supremacy in the Panjab. On the 
7th invasion of Ahmad Shah, in 1764, they fought a long and doubtful 
battle with Ahmad Shah’s troops in the vicinity of Amritsar. They 
then captured Ldahor, destroyed many mosques, and made their 
Afghan prisoners, in chains, wash the foundations with the blood of 
swine. 

From this period, 1764, the Sikhs became the ruling power in the 
Panjab. It is time, therefore, to give a chronological table of their 
Gurus, or leaders. 


Gurus of the Sikhs. A.D. 


. Nanak, founder of the Sikh sect, born 1469,* died. ‘ . 1539 
. Guru Angad, wrote the sacred books, died . , «. . . 1552 

Amara das, Khshatri ‘ ; : ‘ : ; ‘ » 1552 
Ram das, beautified Amritsar ; : ; ‘ , . . 1574 
Arjun Mal, compiled the Adi Granth : . : : . 1581 
Har Govind, first warlike leader . ‘ é é ‘ . . 1606 
. Har Rae, his grandson. y . : aa . T1644 
. Har Krishna, died at Dihli . ‘ : ‘ : , . . 1661 
. Tegh Bahadur, put to death by Aurangzib ; ; . 1664 
Guru Govind remodelled the Sikh Government{.  . . . 1675 
. Banda, last of the succession of Gurus§ . . . . . 1708 
. Charat Sinh, of Sukalpaka misl, died . ; : . . « 1774 
13. Maha Sinh, his son, extended his rule . ‘ ‘ % . 1774 
14, Ranjit Singh, born 1780, began to reign. ‘ . . . 1805 
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The Sikhs were now formed into confederacies called Misls, each 
under a Sirdar, or chief. These were— 


. Bhangt, called from their fondness for Bhang, extract of hemp. 
. Nishani, standard-bearers. 

. Shahid or Nihang, martyrs and zealots, 

. Ramgarhi, from Ramgarh, at Amritsar. 

Nakeia, from a country so called. 

. Alhuwali, from the village in which Jassa lived. 
. Ghaneia or Kaneia. 

Faizulapuri or Singhpuri. 

. Sukarchakia. 

10. Dalahwala. 

11. Krora Singhia or Panjgarhia. 

12, Phulkia. 


All the other Misls were, about the year 1823, subdued by Ranjit 


* In Prinseyp’s tables, by a typographical error, the birth of Nanak is said to have 
taken place in 1419. 

+ Cunningham says 1645. 

{ Killed at Nadher, on the banks of the Godavari, by a Pathan. 

§ Put to death by Farrukhsiyar, 1716. 


RANJIT SINGH'S PEDIGREE. 
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As the Jamun Rajds have played a most distinguished part in the 
government of the Panjab, and as the present Rajé is the ruler of 
Jamun and Kashmir, it is necessary to give the family tree, in order 
to understand the history of the country. 


THE JAMUN FAMILY. 





TuHnov Dev. 
Ranuit DEv. BALWantT SINGH. GHANSAR DEy, Strat SINGH. 
: | | ree 
Bray RAs Dev, DALIL SINGH. SHAm SINGH. Hamir Dev. KarrtdAr Drv. 
Me nae, fi 
SAMPURN Dev. Jit SINGH. LEHNA SINGH MAHTAB SINGH. GOPAL SINGH. 
| 
| | | 
Racsir Dev. Devi SIncH. Bir SincH. NimA SINGH. LABH SInaH. Dead. | 
(Refugees in the protected | 
Sikh States.) 
NAURANG SINGH, | 
Mord. ZORAWAR 8. 
Vipuut 8. KisHor 8. 
| | shad ! 
Basr DEv. GoLaAB 8. Duran §. Killed Sucuet 8. Killed 
Sept. 15th, 1843, March, 1844, by 
by Ajit S. Hira’s troops. 


re le. ] 
Upam 8. Ranpuir S. Ransfr 8S. present HirA 8S, JawAuntr S. Moti 8. 
ruler of Kashmir. 


As long as Ranjit Singh lived, peace was preserved with the 
English Government by his cautious policy, but after the death of 
Shir Singh, and the slaughter of other leaders, the Sikh army became 
uncontrollable. A war ensued, of which the following table gives 
the principal events :— 


The Sikhs cross the Satlaj between Hariki and Kasur, DATES 
December 11th, 1845 
Battle of Mudki (British loss, 215 killed ; 657 wounded), 
December 18th, 1845 
Battle of Firuzshahr . . . : ‘ December 2Ist, 1845 
Retreat of the Sikhs . : : : ; . December 22nd, 1845 
Action at Badowal. Capture of British baggage, January 21st, 1846 
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DATES 
Battle of Aliwal (50 Sikh guns taken) . . January 28th, 1846 
Battle of Subrdon (British loss, 320 killed ; 2 ,083 wounded), 
February 10th, 1846 
The British enter Léhor ; . February 20th, 1846 
Treaty by which the Cis-Satlaj States are annexed by the British, 
and also the Jalandhar Dodb. Jlill countries between the Beah 
and Indus, including Kashmir and Hazarah, ceded to the 
British, The Maharaja Dalip Singh to pay 50 lakhs to the British. 
The Léhor army to be disbanded aud a new army raised, and 
limited to 25 battalions of 800 men each, with 12,000 cavalry. 
The Maharaja to surrender 36 guns. The control of the Beah, 
Satlaj, Indus as far as Mithankot, as regards tolls and ferries, 
to rest with the British. On the requisition of the British 
Government, British troops to be allowed to pass through the 
Lahor territory. The Maharaja never to employ a European 
without consent of the British Government. The independent. 
sovereignty of Gulab Singh to he recognized by the Maharaja. 
Differences between the Lahor State and Gulab Singh to be 
settled by British arbitration. The limits of the Lahor territory 
not to be changed without British concurrence . March 9th, 1846 
By a supplementary article, dated the 11th of March, the British 
were to leave a force at Lahor to protect the Maharaja. 
By a treaty with Gulab Singh, the British transferred to that ruler 
all the hill country to the E. of the Indus and W. of the Ravi, 
for which Gulab Singh should engage to pay 75 lakhs. The 
boundaries of his territory not to be changed without the con- 
currence of the British. Should British troops be employed in 
the hills, Gulab Singh’s whole force to support them. Gulab 
Singh never to employ a European or an American without 
British concurrence ‘ ‘ : ; : - March 16th, 1846 


Although the Sikhs had submitted, their military power was far 
from being broken, and the disbanded soldiers were burning with 
suppressed hatred against the British. On the 19th of April, Mulraj, 
governor of Multan, was accessory to the murder of Mr. Vans 
Agnew, C.S., and Lieut. Anderson, who had been sent to super- 
intend the accession of Khan Singh to the government of Multan in 
place of Mulraj. This took place ¢ on the 19th of April, 1848. Lieut. 
Herbert Edwardes and Col. Cortland, supported by the Bhawalpur 
troops, were attacked at Kineri by Mulraj with 8,000 Sikhs, on 
the 18th of June, 1848, whom they defeated. After his victory, 
Edwardes was joined by Tmému ’d din, with 4,000 men. 


DATES 
Battle of Sadusain. Mulraj with 11,000 men defeated by 
Edwardes . . July Ist, 1848 
Shir Singh sent by the Léhor Darbar to join ‘Edwardes, His 
father, Chhatr Singh, ue of Hazarah, attacks Captain 
Nicholson at Atak ‘ . August, 1848 
General Whish with 7,000 men besieges Multan. ‘September 3rd, 1848 
Suburban outworks of Multdn taken (British loss, 17 officers, 
255 rank and file killed and wounded) . . September 6th, 1848 
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DATES 
Shir Singh with 5,000 Sikhs, 2 mortars and 10 guna ,joins Mulraj, 
September 14th, 1848 
Shir Singh advances on Lahor, and burns the bridge of boats over 
the Ravi . ‘ ; : ; : : . . October 9th, 1848 
Dost Muhammad agrees to assist Chhatr Singh on the promise of 
the cession of Peshawar, The Sikh garrison of Peshawar sack 
the British Residency, and make prisoners of several British 


officers . ‘ : : : ‘ : ; October 24th, 1848 
Lord Gough takes command of an army for the reduction of the 
Panjab, and crosses the Ravi on the , . 16th November, 1848 


The British army repulsed at Ramnagar by Shir Singh who 
captures a gun and 2 waggons. Colonel W. Havelock, 14th 


Dragoons, and Colonel] Cureton killed . . November 22nd, 1848 
Shir Singh attacks Sir Joseph Thackwell at Sad’ullahpur, indeci- 

sive action, but the Sikhs retire . : -, December 2nd, 1848 
Captain Herbert, in command of Atak, made prisoner by Dost 

Muhammad . ; ’ . : ‘ : , ; . . 1848 
General Whish, with 17,000 men and 64 guns, begins the second 

siege of Multan ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . December 27th, 1848 
Multan stormed é January 2nd, 1849 


Battle of Chilidnwala. (British loss, 89 officers, 2,857 men killed 

and wounded, the colours of 3 regiments and 4 guns taken by 
the Sikhs) , i ‘ ; : 4 . January 14th, 1849 
The citadel of Multan taken, Mulraj surrenders January 22nd, 1849 
Battle of Gujarat ’ ‘ : : : February 22nd, 1849 

Shir Singh totally defeated, with the loss of his camp, standards 

and §3 guns. Shir Singh and Chhatr Singh surrender to Sir W. 

Gilbert at Manikyald, and the Sikhs lay down their arms, 
March 12th, 1849 


After this Sir W. Gilbert: pursues Akram Khan, who had joined 
Shir Singh with 1500 Afghan horse, into the hills. 
The Panjab is annexed by the British eS March 29th, 1849 


Rulers of Kashmir. 


In Prinsep’s “ Antiquities,” by Thomas, vol. ii., p. 243, it is said 
that Kashmir was colonised by Kashyapa B.c. 3714, and a list of 
53 kings, of whom the names are omitted by Hindu writers, and 
partly supplied by Muslim authorities, is then given. The names 
themselves, such as Sulaim4n and Akbar KhAn, are quite sufticient to 
show that they are the merest inventions, and could never have 
belonged to Hindu princes. It will be well, therefore, to neglect 
them altogether, and simply take the names given in the Raja 
Tarangini, though even there the dates cannot be relied upon. In 
that book it is said at p. 4, s. 25, that for six Manvantaras, that is for 
six periods of 4,320,000 years, the vale of Kashmir remained a lake, 
but in the present Manvantara, which is the 7th, presided over by 
Manu Vaivasvata, the valley was dried up by Kashyapa, who killed 
the demon Jalodbhava, meaning “born in water.” At p. 7, s. 48, 
it is said that Gonarda and other kings reigned in Kashmir for 2,268 
years, and that after 653 years the Kuruvas and Pandavas flourished. 
Other calculations are given, more or less at variance with each other ; 
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however, Gonarda I. was the first king. At p. 8,8. 59, oe 
we are told that Gonarda in aid of his ally Jardsandha besieged 
Mathura, the capital of Krishna. This fixes his date at 1100 B.c. 


B.C. 

Damodar, son of ee succeeded. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 1070 
Gonarda IT, ‘ . : , . . - « 1040 
Thirty-five kings, names unknown.* 
Lava (son of Ramachandra) . ‘ ‘ : : . . 1020 
Kusha (son of Lava) . . : . . : . . - 990 
Khagendra (son of Kusha) ‘ ‘ ~ » 960 
Surendra (son of Khagendra) died without issue : ‘ : . 930 
Godhara (of another family) . . : . . : » » 900 
Suvarna (son of Godhara) . ‘ . . ‘ . : . 870 
Janaka (son of Suvarna) . . . : . . . ~ . 840 
Sachinara (son of Janaka) . . ° e ‘ . . - 810 
Ashoka (cousin of Sachinara)f . ; ° . . . 780 

better 270 


(Introduced Jain, or Buddhist religion), and built Shrinagar. 
Jaloka (son of Ashoka) worshipped Shiva . ‘ ‘ j . . 750 
better 250 
Damodar II, . : . . . : . . . ‘ 720 
Hushka : . ‘ . . : . » » 690 
Jushka three brotherst ‘ ‘ é : : ; ; . 660 
Kanishka . : . , : . ‘ » « 630 


Nagarjuna. . . . : : ; ; . . : - 600 
Abhimanya , : . : . (according to Prinsep) 173 


Gonarda IIT.§ . : . . a ee . ‘ - 108 
Vibhishana . s . ° . . F . : 7 ‘ 370 
Indrajit|| . ‘ . . . . ° . . . . 317 
Ravana . P ‘ 4 : : : ‘ 272 
Vibhishana Il. or Kinnara ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ . ° ° 242 
Nara. . ‘ - . ‘ ‘ ; 7 . . - 204 


280 
262 


Siddha ; ; : ; : . ° . ; . ' ; 

Utpalaksha . . ° . . . : . . . 2 

Hiranyaksha . . . . . . . . . . . 244 
Hiranyakula . ‘ . . . . . ° . : » .« 226 
Vasukula . : : . . . . ; : . . - 218 
Mihirakula . . : . : Q : . ° . - - 200 
Vaka . ; ‘ : : : . ; ‘ . : . » 182 
Kshitinanda . . s . . . . . : ° » » 164 
Vasunanda, : : : . : : oe eww «(146 
Nara II, ‘ ‘ : : . : ; . : . » . 128 
Aksha : : ; . . . é ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 100 
Gopaditya . : . . . . . . . . » . 82 
Gokarna_ . . . . . . . . . . . . 64 
Narendraditya . . . . . ° » » 46 
Yudhisthira, surnamed the Blind . ; ‘ . 6 . . 28 


* These kings must be rejected altogether. 

t This must be the Ashoka, according to Prinsep, vol. ii. p. 287, who died in 833 .c., 
but whose proper date is 270 B.c. 

$ According to Prinsep, 1277 B.c.; but according to modern discoveries, 58 B.c. 

§ According to Wilson, 1182 B.c, ; according to Cunningham, 53 a.p. 

|| According to Cunningham, 69. 
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Aditya Dynasty, lasted 192 years. 
ao mw, | we wo 
so3| 322 | 3.2 | 3.8 
Bse | Boe | Ese | Fee 
Sa] seh)]/3 F&F] 8 & 
< qra lg a 
B.C. A.D. B.C B.C. 
Pratapaditya . . . : -| 167 287 168 10 
Jalaucas . 135 303 136 | 22 A.D. 
Tunjina (a dreadful famine during ‘his 
reign) - : ‘ . : ‘ 103 319 104 54 
Vijaya. . . . ay] BT 338 66 90 
Jayendra  . . . . 3 ‘ 59 341 60 98 
Arya Raja . . : 22 360 23 135 
Gonardiya line restored. 
ae oa Pe 
Soe | 223 | 3.8 
ofS | 5O% | 3¥8 
A.D. A.D A.D. 
Meghavahana or Megdahen . ‘ 24 383 23 
Shreshtasena or Pravarasena ; ‘ 58 400 57 
Hiranya ; 88 A415 87 
Matrigupta, a BrAhman Poin Ujjain, succeeds 
by election ; : : . 118 430 117 
Pravarasena 123 432 122 
Yudhishthira IT. ‘ 183 464 185 
Nandravat or Lakshman ; 204 483 224 
Ranaditya - 217 490 237 
Vikramaditya . 517 555 537 
Baladitya, last of the G@onstda Race. 559 576 579 
Ndga or Karkota Dynasty. 
2. | P2212 2 
3o2% | 222 | 3.0¢ 
BS S S O%b BSS 
AD. A.D. A.D 
Durlabhavardhana, contemporary es ird| 597 594 615 
Pratapaditya founded Pratapapur 633 630 651 
Chandrapira or Chandranand 683 680 701 
Tarapira, a tyrant } 691 689 710 
Lalitaditya, conquered Yasohvarmdé and over- 
ran India . 695 6938 714 











Sect. I. NAGA AND UTPALA DYNASTIES, 


Naga or Karkota Dynasty—continued, 





Kuvalaydpira . . F . ; ‘ ‘ 

Vajraditya . , . . : : aa 

Prithivyapira . : . ° . 

Sangramapira  , . . . 

Jajja, a usurper. 

Jayapira married daughter of Ji ayanta. of Gaur, 
encouraged learning. 

Lalitapira. , ‘ . . 

Sangramapira II, é . . 

Vrihaspati Fi r . . 

Ajitapira . ‘ . . 

Anangapira , 

Utpalapira, last of the Karkota race . : 





According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 


ap 
ww ty 
oop 


737 
741 
748 


751 
782 
794 
801 
813 
849 
852 
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According 
to 
Wilson. 





> 
y 


760 
751 
758 
762 
769 


772 
803 
815 
822 
834 
870 
873 





Utpala Dynasty. 





Aditya Varma ; . - . : ‘ 


Shankara Varma ‘ ° : 
Gopala Varma : 

Sankata, last of the Varmé race ; 
Sugandha Rani j 

Partha. The Tatris and ‘Ekangas powerful 
Nirjita Varma, also called Pangu, “ the cripple ”’ 
Chakra Varma—civil wars . 

Sura Varma 

Partha, reigns a second time 

Chakra Varma, reigns also a second time. 
Sankara Vardhana ; 
Chakra Varma reigns a third time : 
Unmati Varma . i 
Sura Varma II, 





According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 


a 
3 


854 


CO 
Cw 
Ow 


901 
903 
903 
905 
920 
921 
931 
932 
933 





According 
to 
Wilson. 





A.D. 
875 
904 
922 


924 
926 
941 
942 
952 
953 
954 
954 
956 
957 
959 
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Last or Mixed Dynasty. 















2 K oe g £ a 
<" [258 |<" 
A.D A.D. A.D. 
Yashaskara Deva, elected sovereign .. 942 939 960 
Sangrama Deva, dethroned and killed by Parva- 
gupta . : 948 969 
Parvagupta, slain at Sureshwari Kshetra. ; 948 969 
Kshemagupta destroyed many Vihdras of 
Buddhists. . . a4 950 971 
Abhimanya—intrigues ‘and tumults . . ‘ 958 979 
Nandigupta, put to death by his ones 
Didd& — 972 993 
Tribhuvana, shared the same fate . ; ; 973 994 
Bhimagupta, shared the same fate. alte 975 996 
Didda Rani, assumed the throne. ‘ 980 | 1001 
Sangrama Deva II. , adopted by Diddaé Rant. ‘ 1003 | 1024 
Hariraja and Ananta Deva . . . : 1028 | 1032 
Kalasa. a : 1080 | 1054 
Utkarsha and Harsha Deva P ‘ ‘ ; 1088 | 1062 
Udayama Vikrama . . ; A . : 1100 | 1062 
Sankha Raja . ‘ : : ; 1107 | 1072 
Salha, grandson of Udayama : é ‘ ; 1110 | 1072 
Susalha, usurper . ‘ : . . . 1111 | 1072 
Mallina, his brother . ’ ‘ ‘ : - 1127 | 1088 
Jaya Sinh, son of Susalha_. : ‘ ‘ 1127 | 1088 
Paramana ; ‘ : . ; ; ‘ 1149 | 1110 
Bandi Deva . ; . . ‘ ; : 1159; 1119 
Bhopya Deva . ; : 1166 |. 1126 - 
Jassa Deva, his brother, an imbecile ‘ : 1175 | 1135 
Jaga Deva, son of Bhopya Deva : ; 1193 | 1153 
Raji Deva. ‘ ‘ ‘ 1208 | 1167 
Sangrdma Deva III. ,a relation ; ‘ : 1231 | 1190 
Rama Deva . . ; . : ; , | 1247 | 1206 
Lakhana Deva, adopted : . | 1268 | 1227 
Sinha Deva, new line; killed by his brother-in-law. 1281 | 1261 
Sitha Deva II., an usurper, afterwards deposed and 
killed by the Mlechas , : ‘ ‘ . . | 1296 | 1275 





The Bhota Dynasty. 


According to | According 
Cunningham, | to Wilson. 


A.D. A.D. 
Shri Rinchana, obtained the throne by mee 1318 1294 
Kota Rani, his wife. ‘ . . ‘ 1334 1294 
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ye 


The names of the Muslim kings, following, are obtained from 
General Cunningham’s Paper :— 


DATE 

A.D. 
Shah Mir. ‘ . ; ; . ‘ 7 : ; ‘ . 1334 
Jamshir : : ‘ < : : : ; ‘ ; ~ » 1337 
*"Ala4u ’ddin , , ‘ ; : . . 4 ‘| . 13839 
Shahabu’d din . ; : , : : ; ; ‘ e - 1352 
Kutbu ’d din . ‘ : : ‘ . ‘ ; : ‘ . 1370 
Sikandar . ; ; : é : : . ‘ , » . 1386 
"Ali Shah | . ; : : : . : : : ; . 1410 
Zainu 1 Abidin , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ; . . 1417 
Haidar Shah ., : ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ° : . 1467 
Hasan . : : , ; et ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ~ - 1469 


Muhammad . : . ‘ . : ‘ : ° 7 . 1481 
Fath Shah . ; : » « 1483 


Muhammad, reigns a second time . . ‘ ‘ : ; . 1492 
Fath Shah, reigns a second time ; ; . : ‘ . . 1518 
Muhammad, reignsa thirdtime . “ gee Se gs oot . 1614 
Fath Shah,reignsathirdtime . . . . .« «|. «© + Jl? 
Muhammad, reigns a fourthtime . ; ee eee ee ee ee, 
Nazuk Shah . . ° e . e ® e e es 1527 
Mirza Haidar . ‘ . ‘ . . - : ‘ . 1541 


Humayun. : 
Kashmir finally annexed to the Mughul Empire under Akbar . . 1586 


As will be seen from the preceding lists of kings, the chronology 
of the dynasty is very uncertain. The commencement of the 
monarchy is, however, fixed by the statement in the Raja Tarangini 
that the first king of Gonarda was contemporary with Krishna, and 
must therefore have reigned about 11008.c. The Raja Tarangini 
was composed by Kalhana, son of Champaka, minister of Kashmir. 
It is divided into 6 books, of which the first contains the history of 
38 kings, whose reigns are said to have occupied 1014 years, 
9 months, and 9 days. The second book is the history of 6 kings, 
who reigned 192 years. The third book contains the history of 
10 kings, who reigned 433 years. The fourth book contains the 
history of 17 kings of the Karkota Dynasty, who reigned 260 years, 
5 months, and 28 days. The fifth book contains the history of 
11 kings, who reigned 84 years and 4 months, and the sixth book 
contains the history of 10 kings, who reigned 64 years, 8 months, 
and 8 days. These periods being added up give a total of 2049 
years, 8 months, and 7 days. 


§ d. OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE TERRITORY UNDER THE 
GOVERNORS OF THE PANJAB. 


As the Government has published a very useful list of all the 
objects of antiquarian interest in the Panj&b and its dependencies, 
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INTRODUCTION: OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 


Sect. I, 


which is now out of print, and not obtainable by the general public, 
it is here published in a condensed form. 


NAME AND Locatity. 


Kutb Minar near 
Mahraulf, 11 m. 
8. of Dibli. 


Bhuit Khdnah near 
the Kutb. 


The Mosque Kutbu 
1 Islam near the 
Kutb Minar. 


Tomb of Shamsu ’d 
din, near the Kutb 
Minar. 


Tomb of ‘Alau ’d 
din near the Kutb 
Minar, 


Tomb of Imam Za- 
min near the Kutb 
Minar. 

*Alau ’d din’s gate- 
way or ’Alai Dar- 


wazah near the 
above. 
Unfinished Minar, 


423 ft. from the 
Kutb. 

Tomb of Maulavi 
Jamali Kamali 
near the above. 

Mosque of Faz] ’ullah 
or Jalal Khan near 
the same. 

Ruins of Mahrauli 
near the same, 


Dihlt: District. 


REMARKS. 


The style is Muhammadan, and it was built during 
and between the years 1200 to 1220 a.p. It is 
constructed of grey quartzose rock, white marble 
and red sandstone. This Minar and the build- 
ings round it are considered by Fergusson to be 
“by far the most interesting group of ruins in 
India, or perhaps in any part of the world.” 

It was built between the years 900 to 1000 A.D., of 
stone, and is in the Hindu style. It is over- 
loaded with ornament, but so picturesque, that 
it is difficult to find fault with what is so 
beautiful. 


‘This building is of stone; it is in the Muham- 


madan style, and its date is from 1191 to 
1220 A.D. Fergusson says the carving is with- 
out a single exception the most exquisite spe- 
cimen of the class known to exist. 

Fergusson says that this is the oldest authentic 
tomb in India; though small it is of exquisite 
beauty. It is built of white marble and red 
sandstone in the Muslim style, and the date is 
1235 A.D. 

This building is a complete ruin, with walls of 
enormous thickness ; the roof has fallen, The 
materials are white marble and red sandstone, 
the style is Muslim, and the date 1307 A.D. 

The style of this tomb is Muslim, the date 1536 
A.D, Built of marble and sandstone. 


This gateway was built in 1310 A.p., in the Mus- 
lim style. The materials are white marble and 
red sandstone, Fergusson says, “Its walls are 
decorated internally with a diaper pattern of un- 
rivalled excellence, and the mode in which the 
square is changed into an octagon is more simply 
elegant than in any other example in India,” 

Constructed of greystone, in the year 1311 A.D. 
It was built by ’Alau ’d din, and is 76 ft, high, 
and 257 ft, round, 

This tomb is in the Muslim style, its date is 1635 
A.D. It was built of greystone, and decorated 
with encaustic tiles. 

The mosque was built of greystone, in the year 
1528 A.D. It has only one dome. 


The material used was greystone. It was in the 
Muslim style, and the date was 1528 A.D, These 
ruins are to the S.E, of Metcalfe House, 


Sect. I. 


Name AnD Locatity, 


Tomb of Adam Khan 
near the same. 

Tron Pillar in the 
Bhut Khanah. 


Katwani, a Sarai, 
“place of slaugh- 
ter.” 

Tomb of Haji Baba 
Rozbih near the 
same. 


Mausoleum of Sultan 
Ghori, near the 
same. 


Tomb of Muhammad 
Kuli Khan, now 


called Metcalfe 
House, near the 
same. 

Khirki Fort and 


Mosque, 2 m. from 
the Kutb. 


Satpila Embank- 
ment, 2 m. from 
the Kutb. 


Bigampur, Fort and 
Mosque, 3 m. on 
the Dihli side of 
the Kutb Road. 

Burj Mandal Fort, 
near the above. 

Tank and Tomb of 
Hauz i Khas, 10 
m. 8. of Dihli. 

Jantr Mantr Obser- 
vatory, 2 m. from 


Ajmir Gate of 
Dihlf, 
The Shrine of Roshan 


Chiragh, 10 m. 8, 
of Dihli, 
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REMARES. 


This building is of Khard stone, and its date is 
1562 a.D. This Khan stabbed Akbar’s Vazir. 
This pillar is of pure malleable iron, 7° 66’ specific 

gravity. It is in the Hindu style, and its date 
is 319 A.D. Cunningham says, “ One of the 
most curious monuments in India.” A solid 
shaft of 23 ft. 8in. long, of which 22 ft. 8 in. 
are above ground. Erected by Raja Dhava, 
as recorded in a Sanskrit inscription on W. face. 
Here Rai Pithora was defeated by Shahabu ’d din, 


This tomb was built in 1193 A.D., and isin the 
Muslim style. Haji Bab& was killed in the 
storming of Khas Kil’ah, which he induced Sha- 
habu ’d din to attack. 

The entrance is of solid marble,on fluted marble pil- 
lars. Granite and sandstone are also used in this 
building. It was built during the year 1211 A.D., 
but was not finished till 1236 A.D. The style is 
Muslim. Sultan Ghori was the son of Shahabu 
‘d din. 

The residence of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. Built in 
the year 1560 A.D. 


A massive building of granite plastered with 
black chunam. Built by Khan Jahan in 
1387 A.D. It is a square supported by towers 
50 ft. high, 104 cells in basement with arched 
ceilings, each 9 ft. sq. 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style, in 1380 A.p. 


This building is of stone, and is supposed to have 
been built by Khan Jahan, from 1351 A.D. to 
1357 A.D, 


A peculiar structure, built of stone by Firtz 
Shah, in 1326 a.p. 

The tank was constructed by Firiz Shah in 
1380 A.D. The tomb was built by Muhammad 
Shah in honour of Firuz, in the Muslim style. 

Built by Jay Singh of Jaypur, in the Hindu style, 
in 1720 A.D, 


Built of stone by Firiz Shah to the memory of 
Shekh Nasiru ’d din Mahmud, in the Muslim 
style, in 1351 to 1858 A.D. Sultan Bahlol Lodi, 
who reigned from 1450 to 1488 A.D., is also 
buried here, 


C2 
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Name anv Locatity, 


INTRODUCTION: OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


sect. I, 


REMARKS. 


Tughlakabad City, 4} Built of stones, some of which weigh 16 tons. The 


m. K. of Kutb, 


Tomb of Tughlak 
Shah, 4 m, E. of 
the Kutb, 


Hall of Hazar Situn 
or “1000 Pillars,” 
near Tughlakabad. 


Muhammadabad 

_ Castle, near the 
above. 

Barber’s house on 


rd. from Tughlaka- 
bad to Badarpur, 

Firuz Shah’s Lat, 
just outside the 
Dihli Gate, 


City of Firuzabad, 
near the Lat. 

Tomb of Saffdar 
Jang, 5 m. from 
Dihli on the Kutb 
Road, 

Tombs and Mosque, 
5 m. S, of Dihli. 


Tombs of Tin Burja, 
7m. from Dihli on 
the Kutb road. 

Tomb of Mubdarak- 


pur Kotla, 7 m. 
from Dihli on the 
Kutb road. 


Fort of Purana Kil’- 
ah or Din Panah, 
3 m. from Dihli on 
the road to Huma- 
yun’s Tomb. 

Mosque of Kala Ma- 
hall, 3 m. from 
Dihli, opposite the 
above. 


Cemetery of Lal 
Bangla, near Pu- 
rand Kil’ah, 


walls are of enormous thickness. It is in the 
Muslim style, and was built in 1325 A.p, As 
interesting as anything in India. 

Built of red sandstone and marble, in the Muslim 
style, in 1305 A.D. to 1321, Fergusson says, 
“Its Egyptian solidity and the bold and massive 
towers of the fortifications surrounding it, form 
a picture of a warrior’s tomb unrivalled any- 
where.” 

Said to have been built by a son of Tughlak Shah, 
It is in the Muslim style, and was built in 
1326 A.D.; it is of red sandstone and marble. 

Built of sandstone and marble, by Muhammad 
Tughlak in 1326 A.D. 


A Muslim house, built in 1323 A.D. Said to have 
been the house of the barber of Tughlak Shah. 


One of Ashoka’s Pillars. Itis of pinkish sandstone, 
and has one of his edicts inscribed. It is 42 ft. 
7 in. high. The upper diameter is 25° 3 in., lower 
diameter 38° 8in. Weight more than 27 tons, 
Style, Hindu. Date, 270 B.c. Erected in its 
present site by Firuz Shah, about 1356 A.D. 

A Muslim city, built in 1351 to 1385 A.D, All 
ruins, except one gateway still standing. 

Saffdar Jang is the title of Mansur ’Ali Khan. 
Built by his son Shujau ’d daulah, after the 
model of the Taj at Agra, of sandstone and 
white marble, in the Muslim style, in 1753 A.D. 

These are very fine specimens of the Muslim style. 
They were built of red stone and black slate, in 
1370 A.D. 

Built of red stone and khara, in the Muslim style. 
Date unknown. 


Supposed to be the tomb of Mubarak Shah. Built 
of khara stone in 1540 A.D., in the reign of Shir 
Shah. 


The site of the Fort of Indrapat. Built of stone, 
and repaired in 1536 A.D. 


Built in the Muslim style in 1632 A.D. 


Built by Humayiin about 1540 a.p., in honour of 
some wives. In the smaller tomb, the wife of 
Shah ’Alam, called Lal Kaur, is buried, The 
tombs, etc. are of red sandstone, 


Sect. I, 


Name anp Locarity, 


Mosque of 
Kuhnah in the Pu- 
rand Kil’éh, 


Shir Manda: inside 
the Purana Kil’ah. 


Town of ’Arab Sarai, 
3m. 8. of Dihli. 
Tomb of Lila Burj, 
3m, from Dihli, 


Khan Khanan close 
to ’Arab Sarai, 


Tomb of the Emperor 
Humayun, close to 
"Arab Sarai, 


Chausath Khamba 
or “Hall of 64 
Pillars,” 3 m. 8. of 
Dihli. 

Tomb of Amir Khus- 
rau, 3 m. 8S of 
Dihlf, 


Tomb of Nizamu’d 
din, 3 m. S.W. of 
Dihli. 


Tomb of Mirz4 Ja- 
hangir in the same 
enclosure as that 
of Nizamu ’d din’s 
tomb. 

Tomb of Muhammad 
Shah to the left of 
the above. 

Tomb of the Princess 
Jahanara, next to 
the above. 

Baolf or masonry well 
near the above, 
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REMARKS, 


Kil’ah | Began by Humayun in 1540 A.D, and finished by 


Shir Shah. ‘lhe materials are red stone, black 
slate, and white marble, and it is one of the 
best specimens of the later Pathan style. The 
architecture is very beautiful. 

This is the Library of the Emperor Humayin, who 
was killed by a fall down the steps. The date is 
1566 A.D., and it is in the Muslim style, 

Built by Haji Bigam, wife of Humayun, in 1556 
A.D., aid in the Muslim style. 

Tu the Muslim style, and of unknown date. The 
dome was ouce covered with blue encaustic tiles, 
whence the name; and one face of the wall was 
richly decorated with blue, yellow, purple, and 
green tiles. Its history is unknown, but it is 
supposed to have been erected by one of the 
Pathan Kings in memory of a Saiyid. 

Built of marble, red sandstone, and rubole in 1626 
A.D., in the Muslim style, on a terrace with 68 
arches, by Abdu ’r Rahim Khan, whose title was 
Khan Khanan. 

It was built in 1554 A4.D., of marble and red sand- 
stone in the Muslim style, by Haji Bigam, 
widow of Humayun. The dome is of pure white 
marble, and it is a massive structure of great 
beauty, and the earliest specimen of architecture 
of the Mughul dynasty. 

This is the marble tomb, built in 1600 a.D., of 
Mirzd ’Aziz Kokaltash Khan, It is in the Mus- 
lim style, and the interior is beautifully carved. 


This is of marble, in the Muslim style, and built in 
1350 A.D. Amir Khusrau was a famous poet 
who lived in the reign of Tughlak Shah, and 
wrote the story of the Four Darveshes. 

This Saint lived in the reign of Tughlak Shah. 
His marble tomb was built in the Muslim style 
in 1320 A.D. It is much visited by pilgrims. The 
dome was built by Muhammad Imamu’d din 
Hasan in Akbay’s reign. 

It is of white marble, built in 1832 a.p,, in the 
Muslim style. It is an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, enclosed in a beautifully carved marble 
screen, with marble doors. Mirza Jahangir wasa 
son of the Emperor Akbar IT. 

It is built of marble in the Muslim style, and its 
date is 1750 A.D. It is surrounded by a marble 
screen of exquisite beauty. 

This also is of marble, in the Muslim style, and its 
date is 1760 a.D, Jahandra was the famous 
daughter cf Shah Jahan. 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style. Date, 1321 a.p. 
The Indians plunge from great heights from the 
top of the lofty buildings near into this well. 
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INTRODUCTION: OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 


Sect. I. 


REMARKS. 


Mosque near Nizé-'! This was built by Firuz Shah of red sandstone 


mu’d din’s tomb, 


Mosque of "fsé Khan 
opposite Humaé- 
yun’s tomb, 

Shrine of Yusuf Ku- 
tal near the Fort 
of Khirki, 


Tomb in the garden 
of Humayiin’s 
tomb, 

The Jami’ Mosque of 
Dihli, 


Kala or Kalan 
Mosque in Dihli, 


Bridge of Baérah Pul 
beyondHumayun’s 
Tomb onthe Balab- 
garh road. 

Tomb of Saiyid Abid, 
near ’Arab Sarai. 
Tomb of ’Azim Khan 
or Shamsu ‘d din 

Ghazi, 

Fort of Lal Kot, 11 

m. 8. of Dihli. 


Fort of Rai Pithora 


or Khas Kil’ah near 
Lal Kot, 
Tombs of Mughul 


Princes, 11 m, §, 
of Dihli. 

Shrine of Kadam i 
Sharif, close to 
Dibli. 

Mosque of Fathpur 
in Dihli. 

Mosque of Zinatu’n 
nissa in Dihli. 

Tomb and Mosque of 
Ghaziu ’d din in 
Dihli. 


Mandir Kalka, 6 m. 
from Dihli. 

Temple of Jog Maya 
at Mahbrauli, 


in 1353 A.D. It is of course in the Muslim 
style. 

This was built by ’fs4 Khan, a noble of Shir Shah's 
Court, of red sandstone in the Muslim style, 
between the years 1540 and 1545 A.D. 

Built of red sandstone in the Muslim style, 
between the years 1488 and 1516 A.D., by 
Shekh *Alau ’d din in the reign of Sikandar 

odi. 

It is of red sandstone, in the Muslim style, but its 
date and history are unknown. 


This was built by the Emperor Shah Jahan be- 
tween the years 1629 and 1658 A.D. It is of red 
sandstone and white and black marble, and the 
style is of course Muslim. 

This is a good specimen of early Pathan architec- 
ture. It was built by Firuz Shah, of dark grey 
quartzose sandstone, in the Muslim style, between 
the years 1351 and 1385 A.D. 

It was built in Jahangir’s reign, between the 
years 1605 and 1625 A.D.,in the Muslim style, of 
stone. 


It is of masonry and cement in the Muslim 
style, but the date and history are unknown. 

It is built of white marble and red sandstone, and 
the style is Muslim. The date is 1562 A.D. 


It was built by Anang Pal II. in the Hindu 
style, in 1062 A.D. It was the citadel of Rat 
Pithora, and the circuit is 24 m. 

It was built in the Hindu style in 1067 A.D., and 
is now in ruins. 


These are in the Muslim style, but are now ruined, 
and the date and history are unknown. 


This was built between the years 1351 and 1389 
A.D. in the Muslim style. Fath Khan, son of 
Firuz Shah Tughlak, is interred here. 

Thisis in the Muslim style, and the date is 1640 A.D. 


This is in the Muslim style, but the date and 
history are uncertain. 

This Khan was the eldest son of the Great Nizam. 
The buildings are in the Muslim style, and were 
erected in 1720 A.D. There is a handsome 
marble screen round the sarcophagus. 

This is very ancient, but the exact date is unknown. 
It is a Hindu building. 

This is also of uncertain date, but undoubtedly 
very ancient, It is Hindu, 


Sect. I. 


Namp anp Locatiry. 


Ashoka’s Pillar, on 
the Ridge at Dihli. 


Zinat Mosque in 
Dary& Ganj. 

Cemetery of Raji 
Chaji, near the 


Kala Masjid. 


Sonahri or “Golden 
Mosque” in Daryé 
Ganj, Dihli, other- 
wise called Mosque 
of Roshanu ’d dau- 
lah, in the Chandni 
Chauk, 

Embankment of Raja 
Akpal, 3 m. from 
Tughlakabad., 

Mosque and College 
of Lal Chauk, 
opposite Purana 
Kil’ah, 

Gateway near 
above. 


the 


Gateway 
Dihli Jail. 

Tomb between that 
of Nizamu ’d din 
and Purana Kil’ah. 

‘Teli k& Mosque, out- 
side Khirki. 


opposite 


Fort and Tank of 
Suraj Kund, 3 m. 
S.W. of Badarpur. 

Diwan i Khas, or 
private Hall of 
Audience in Dihli. 


Moti Masjid or 
‘“ Pearl Mosque "in 
Palace of Dihli. 

The King’s Bath in 
the same 
above, 


as | 


THE DIHL{ DISTRICT. 23 


REMARKS, 


This is a Hindu work, constructed in 270 B.c., 
It was originally set up at Mirat by Ashoka, 
but removed to Dihli by Firtz Shah in 1536 
A.D. It was thrown down and broken in pieces 
in 1713 by the explosion of a magazine, and 
was restored and set up by the British Govern- 
ment in 1867. 

Built by Zinatu ’n Nissa, daughter of Aurangzih, 
in 1710 A.D., in the Muslim style. It is now 
used as a bake-house. 

Built of masonry, The burial-place of Rizia 
Sultan Bigam, daughter of Shamsu ‘d din 
Altamsh, the only woman who ever reigned at 
Dihli. Muslim style. 

Built by Roshanu ‘d daulah Zafar Khan, of 
masonry, with 3 domes covered with copper 
gilt. Muslim style, date 1721 A.D. Here Nadir 
sat during the massacre at Dihli, 


The date, 672 A.D., is given by Saiyid Almad. 
Hindu style. 


Of stone, said to have been built by Akbar’s nurse, 


A granite causeway runs under it, which is said to 
reach Jay Singhpura, but no city wall has been 
traced, 


Built with 5 domes, in the form of a Greek cross, 
of granite and rubble. The date is unknown. 


The style is early Pathan, the probable date is 
from 1351 to 1385. It forms one side of a 
quadrangle. The domes are of white marble, 
supported by granite pillars. 

Built by Raja Anang Pal in 686 A.D, Hindu 
style. 


Built by Shah Jahan in 1638 a.p. A beautiful 
building of pure marble, inlaid with coloured 
stones, The roof of carved wood was originally 

lated with silver. It was torn down by the 
arathas,’ before the battle of Panipat. 

Built in the Muslim style, of pure white marble, 
richly carved, in 1680 A.D. 


‘Muslim style. Date, 1680 A.D, Built of white 
marble, inlaid with coloured stones, 
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Name anv Locatity. 


Saman, correctly Mu- 
samman Burj, 
‘Octagonal tower.” 

Fort of Salimgarh. 


Domed __ buildings, 
called Lal and 
Kala, 1 m. from 
Gurgaon. 

Dome of Kutb Khan, 
1 m. from Gur- 
gaon. 

Mosque of ’Ali Vardi, 
4m. N.of Gurgaon. 


Mosque of Sohna 
with hot springs. 


Sohna Cold Spring. 


Shrine of Shah Ni- 
zamu’l Hakk, near 


the above. 
Pavilion with 12 
pillars, Barah 


Khamba, 200 ft. 
from Sohna, 

Tomb of Wahiwala, 
between Sohnaand 
Gurgaon. 

Mosque of Ghamroj, 
12 m. from Gur- 
gaon. 

Mosque of Bhundsi, 
4 m. 8. of Bad- 
shahpur. 

Baoli, or “ well,” of 
Badshahpur, 2 m, 
K. of the town. 

Mosque of Farrukh- 
nagar, in town of 
same name. 

Shish Mahall, or 
Palace of Farrukh- 
nagar. 


INTRODUCTION: OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Sect. I. 


REMARKS. 


An octagonal chamber in the Palace of Shah 
Jahan. Built of marble in 1680 A.D. 


This is at the N. end of the Palace, but separate. 
A Muslim fort, built of stone in 1546 A.D. by 
Salim Shah, son of Shir Shah, 


Gurgdon District. 


Built of chunam and stone. Date unknown. The 
Lal or “red” dome has been rent by lightning. 


Built of red stone in Muslim style in 1480 a.D, It 
measures 97 ft. by 27 ft., and encloses 2 graves. 


This tomb is built of red stone and chunam, and is 
surrounded by a handsome trellised screen of the 
same material. Built in the Muslim style in 
1700 A.D. 

Built of red stoneand chunam. The older buildings 
are said to be 1000 years old. The mosque was 
built by M’asim Khan in 1774.4.D, The springs 
are used as baths. 

Said to have been originally as hot as the other 
springs, but has now been disused as a, bath for 
300 years on account of the decrease of the tem- 
perature. It is now used for drinking pur- 
poses. 

Built of red stone, about 1400 A.D., by Beshara, 
wife of a T’alukdar. 


A Muslim building of red stone and chunam, built 
about 1400 A.D., and now converted into a 
barrack. 


A Muslim building of red stone and chunam. Date 
1500 A.D. 


This mosque is in the Muslim style ; it is situated 
close under the hills, and is built of red stone 
and chunam. Date, 1500 A.D. 

A Muslim building of red stoneand chunam. Date, 
1450 A.D, 


Excavated during the famine of 1861, when the 
sand was removed from the old original walls, 
which were built of brick, about 1500 A.D. 

Built of red stone and chunam by Faujdar Khan, 
Nuwab of the town in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, in 1732 a.D. Style, Muslim. 

Built by the same person as the above in 1730 A.D. 
Confiscated in 1867, owing to the rebellion of its 
then Nuwah, 


Sect. I. 


Name anp Locatrity. 


Baoli, or ‘* well,’ of 
Mitra Sain, 200 ft. 
from Farrukhna- 
gar, 

Baoli of Kil’ahwala 
in Farrukhnagar. 


Tank of Tej Singh, 
500 ft. S.W. of 
Rewari. 

Lal Masjid, or “red 
mosque,” of Re- 
wari, 

Baghwala Tank, 
1000 ft. W. of Re- 
wari, 


Sarane{, or Jain 
Temple, 600 ft. N. 
of Rewari. 

Sarangi or Jain 
temple, 800 ft. W. 
of Rewari. 


Hindu Temple, 300 
ft. W. of Rewari. 
Shrine of Ahmad 
Chishti, 6 m. E. of 
Palwal. 

Temple of Sit Sai, 18 
m, N.K. of Palwal. 


Tank and well at 
Hodal. 


Tower and Tank of 
Pandu Ban, $a m. 
S.E. of Hodal. 


Shrine of Roshan 

Chirdgh at Palwal. 
Friday Mosque at 
Palwal, 


Sarai at Palwal. 


GURGAON DISTRICT, 25 


REMARKS, 


Built of stone, bricks, and chunam, in 1860 A.D, 
Hindu style. 


Built of chunam and kankar in 1690 A.D., in the 
Hindu style, during the rule of Suraj Mall of 
Bhartpur. It is 96 ft. round, and forms a tower 
of the city wall. 

A fine tank of stone and chunam, built in 1790, 
It is Hindu, and measures 100 yds, sq., and cost 
upwards of £12,000. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam, built 
in 1550 A.D. The base measures 3] ft. by 11 ft. 


A Hindu tank of stone and chunam, 142 ft. sq. 
Built by Rao Gujar Mall of Rewari, in 1650 


A.D. 

A Hindu building of stone and chunam, paved 
with marble, and with gilt arches. Built i: 1820 
A.D. The ceremonial of the Sarangi is forbidden 
by the Viceroy. 

Hindu temple, constructed of the same materials as 
the above. Built in 1850 a.p. It stands on 
high ground, and is seen 3 m, off all round 
Rewari. 

Thisand the two above-mentioned were built by Sita 
Charan Pujari. 

A Muslim building of stone and cement, built 
in 1550 4.D. It measures 84 ft. by 57. It hasa 
high local reputation. 

A Hindu building of stone and cement, dedicated 
to Lakshmi Narayan. Built in 1650 A.D. This 
has been the scene of sanguinary encounters 
between the people of Basna and Hatana. 

Hindu buildings of masonry. Built in 1780 A.D. 
by Kashi Ram, the Chaudhari of Hodal. This 
family were connected by marriage with Suraj 
Mall of Bhartpur, and were rich. The Tank is 
300 ft. sq., and has a hall close by, 85 ft. by 57. 
The doors are 18 ft. high, and made of yellow 
and white stone from Bhartpur. 

Built of stone and cement, in the Hindu style, by 
2 Brahmans, servants of the Bhartpur Raja, 
named Naina and Megha, for the use of Fakirs, 
in 1725 A.D. 

A Muslim building of red sandstone and cement, 
built by a Fakir of the same name in 1680 A.D. 
A building said to be as old as the Pandus, Built 
of stone, brick,¥and cement. It measures 13 ft. 
by 72. It has 30 pillars, which bear traces of 
idols defaced by Shamsu ‘d din Altamsh in 1221] 

A.D. 

A building of stone and cement. 

ft. by 293. Date, 1580 A.D. 


It measures 483 
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INTRODUCTION: OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Sect. I. 


REMARKS, 


Tank and Chhatri, 4|The Chhatri is built of stone from Kaptas in 


am. N.W. of Nuh. 


Bhartpur. The tank is of stone and cement, 
and is 103 ft. sq. Built in 1820 A.D. 


Mosque of Majnin! Built of stone, in the Muslim style, by a Fakir of 


Shah at Malab, 


Shrine of Khwajah , 


Musé, + of a m. 
N.E. of Palah. 
Mosque at Kotlah, 


Shrine at Taoru. 


Tope of Derah, 500 ft, 
W. of Bhund. 

Tombof Shah Chokha 
at Khori, 


Tomb of Allah yar 
Khan on the tank 
at Firuzpur. 

Temple on the Hill 
of Jhir. 

Baolf or “well,” 1 
m. 8.E. of Firuz- 
pur. 

Tomb of Miran, 4a 
m, N, of Firtzpur. 


Friday Mosque at 
Firazpur. 


Tower and Mortuary 
Chapel, 2 m. N. of 
the town of Karnal. 


S. Cemetery at Kar- 
nal, 

N. Cemetery, 2 m. N. 
of Karnal, 


Tomb of Capt. Bag- 
shaw, 2 m. W, of 
Karnal, 





that name, in 1680 A.D, It measures 115 ft. by 
99, 

Built of stone, marble and cement, by ‘'Abdu’s 
Samad of Palah. The marble tomb is inscribed 
in Persian with the date 759 A.H, =1357 A.D. 

Built of stone and cement in 1360 A.D., in the 
reign of Firuz Shah, Style, Muslim. 

A Muslim building of stone and cement. Date, 
1750 A.D. Said to have been built by Biluchis. 

A Hindu building of stone ard cement. It measures 
66 ft. by 49. Date, 1150 A.D. 


| A Muslim building of stone and cement, notorious 


as a place for detecting crime by ordeal. Date 
1600 A.D. 
Built of stone and cement, in memory of an Im- 


perial officer, in 1600. 


This marks a waterfall in the Firuzpur Hills, 
which is always flowing. 

Muslim buildings in ruins, The water is 22 ft. 
deep. Built by Nuwdb Ahmad Bakhsh Khan. 
Date, 1840 A.D. 

An inclosure of 66 ft. by 45 contains a mosque and 
a few tombs, The date is unknown. There is 
here a tree of the Melia Azadirachta species, 
whose leaves near the building are said to be 
sweet, while the rest are bitter. 

Built by Ahmad Bakhsh Khan in 1840 A.D. 
measures 80 ft. by 72, Style, Muslim. 


It 


Karndl District. 


A fine old massive tower of masonry, 100 ft. high. 
English style. Date, 1806 A.D, The church 
was dismantled when the cantonment of Karnal 
was abandoned in 1842, The tower contains 
some memorial tablets, which were removed from 
the church when its materials were taken to 
Ambala. 

This contains some fine monuments. 
A.D. 

General Anson (who died 27th of May, 1857) and 
Brig.-Gen, Halifax were buried here, but the 
body of the former was disinterred and sent to 
England. Date of Cemetery, 1835 A.D. 

A well-built monument of masonry, with a base 
25 ft. sq. English style. Date, 1807 a.D, The 
inscription is on a large marble slab, 


Date, 1808 


Sect. I, 


Name anD Locauity, 


Tombs of European 
soldiers, 300 yds. 
N.E. of the Kach- 
ahri, 

Ochterlony House, §, 
of Karnal Civil 
Station. 


Col. Palmer’s house, 
E. of the above, 


Tomb to the memory 
of Bu ’Ali Kalan- 
dar, E. of Karnal, 
close to the Grand 
Trunk Road. 

Tomb of Saiyid Mah- 
mud, or Miran 
Saiyid,E.ofKarnal. 

Sarai in Karnal. 


Karna Tank at Kar- 
nal. 

Shrineof Shah Sharfu 
’d din or Bu ‘Ali 
Kalandar Sahib at 
Buddha Khera, 4 
m. from Karnal. 

Badshahi Sarai, at 
Gharaunda. 


Sarai of Taraori, 9 
m. N. of Karnal. 
Naugaza, or “9 yard” 

tomb of Saiyid 

Muhammad ’Ali, 

near Naisang. 
Fort of Indri. 


KARNAL DISTRIOT, 27 


REMARKS, 


Here soldiers, who died of wounds received at 
Dihli, were buried, 


A fine old mansion, built by Sir D. Ochterlony, in 
a large garden on the right bank of the Jamna 
Canal, This is now the property of Nuwéb 
*Agmat ’Ali Khan, of Karnal. 

An English house, remarkable for a pair of sphinxes 
(worth £1,000) of white marble, brought from 
Italy. It now belongs to Kalyan Singh, to 
whom Colonel Palmer bequeathed it. 

Built of marble by the Emperor Ghiydsn ’d din in 
1329 A.D. The people of Panipat claim that Bu 
"Ali was buried at their town. In the inclosure 
are 2 mosque and reservoir with fountains, built 
by Aurangzib. 

A Muslim building of masonry, Mahmud’s hand, 
cut off in a battle with the Raja of Karnal, was 
buried here, 

Built of masonry by Vazir Khan, Prime Minister 
of Aurangzib, in 1696 A.D. Muslim style. 

A Hindu building of masonry. Date unknown. 
Called after Raj&é Karn, who founded Karnal. 

A Muslim building of brick, said to have been 
made by Bu ’Ali Kalandar to advance 72 paces, 
with himself on the top of it, to do homage to 
Nizamu‘d din Auliya. Built in 1329 AD. A 
fair is held here annually in June. 

A Muslim building of masonry, built in 1638 A.D. 
The architecture of the gateways resembles that 
of the Kutb Minar. 

Built by “Azim Shah, son of Aurangzib, in 1610 
A.D. He was born there. 

A Saiyid of gigantic stature is said to have been 
buried here. The inscription has been lost. The 
tomb is of masonry, style Muslim. Date 1676. 


This is of masonry. The date is unknown. It has 
long been possessed by the Kunjpura Nuwab. 


Tomb of Kalandar| A Muslim building of masonry, decorated with 


Sahib, in Panipat. 


marble sculpture. Date, 1295 a.p. Bu ‘Ali 
Kalandar was buried here. He is said to have 
been born in 1205, and to have died in 1323 A.D., 
aged 122 years. The pillars of touchstone were 
erected by Razzak ‘ullah Khan in the time of 
Akbar. The tomb itself was built by the sons 
of ’Alau ’d din Ghori. Government allows a 
grant of 1,000 rs. in land yearly. The pension 
was 2,000 rs. originally, but was reduced in con- 
sequence of a holy war being here preached, in 
1857, against the British. In the inclosure is the 
tomb of Nuwab Mukarrab Khan, and that of 
Shamsu ’d daulah, of whom the present Nuwab 
of Panipat is a descendant. 
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Sect. I. 


REMARKS. 


Tomb of Makhdum | A tomb of masonery, built in 1500 A.D. The Shekh 


Shekh Jalal 
Panipat. 

Tomb of Salar Fakh- 
ru ’d din, N.W. of 
Panipat. 

Tomb of Shah Sham- 
su ‘d din Turk 
near the Dihli gate 
of Panipat. 

Tomb of Saiyid Mah- 
mud near Panipat. 

Mosque and tomb of 
Shah Fazl, under 
N. wall of Panipat. 

Mosque of Kabul, 1 
m.N.K.of Panipat. 

Ganji Shahidan near 
the Tahsil of Pani- 


in 


pat. 
Fort of Kaithal. 


Tomb of Shahabu ’d 
din Balkhi near the 
Siwan gate of Kai- 
thal. 


Tomb and mosque of 
Shekh Tyub. 


Tomb of Shah Wild- 
yat, or Khwajah 
Kutbu ’d din of 
Dibl{f in Kaithal, 

Tomb of Shah Kamal 
in Kaithal. 


Samadh of Sitalpuri, 
at Kaithal. 

Tomb of Shah Sha- 
habu ’d din in 
Kaithal. 

Temple of Anjni in 
Kaithal. 

Tomb of Makhdum 
Shah, 2 m. W. of 
Kaithal. 





was a celebrated Fakir, whose descendants are 

still Altamghadars of Panipat. 
A masonry tomb, date unknown. 

Bu ’Ali Kalandar is here buried, 


The father of 


A Muslim tomb of masonry, built in 1316 A.D, 
He was the spiritual guide of Makhdum Shekh 
Jalal. 


A very ancient tomb of masonry. 


Masonry buildings, date unknown. 


Built of masonry by the Emperor Babar, after the 
defeat and death of Ibrahim Lodi, in 1527 A.D. 
A Muslim building of masonry, date 1527 A.D. 
Here Ibrahim Lodi and 6,000 of his followers 
were killed in a great battle with Babar, 

This is a very ancient fort of masonry. It was 
repaired by the late Raja Uday Singh of Kaithal. 


This Prince is said to have come to India in 1274 
A.D., from Balkh, and was killed in battle at 
Kaithal. His grandson built the tomb. The 
pillars and cupola are of stone, the rest of the 
building is masonry. There is an Arabic in- 
scription on the cupola. The date is unknown. 

Built of masonry. ‘he Shekh was the Stibahdar 
of Sarhind, and was despoiled by the Sikhs. He 
built the mosque in the time of Akbar, 

Date unknown, but said to have been built in the 
reign of the Ghoris, It is of masonry. 


A Muslim tomb, built in 1620 A.D. Shah Kamal 
came from Baghdad. A fair is held here twice 
a year. 

A Hindu building, date unknown. 


A Muslim tomb, built in the reign of Akbar. 


A Hindu building. Anjand& was the mother of 
Hanuman. 

Makhdim Shah is said to have died at Kaithal 
600 years ago. 


Sandds Baolf, “large | A Hindu well built by a Fakir named Sandas. It 
well,” N. of Kai-; has 100 steps. Date unknown. 
thal. 

Chhajju Kund,atank , Built of bricks in 1810 A.D., and said to have cost 
N. of Kaithal. . £10,000, Hindi style. 


Sect. I. 


Name AnD Locatiry. 


HISAR AND HANS{ TAHSIL DISTRICTS, 


20, 


REMARKS. 


Shrine of Babar Ni- | Hindu buildings of masonry, date 1700 A.D. Go- 


halgir at Guna, 
Temples of Nihal- 
gir. 

Tank of Pundrak at 


Pundri. 
Fort of Asandh. 
Nandgarh Bridge, 


over the old bed 
of the Ghagar. 

Tomb of Saiyid Ah- 
mad at the village 
of Habri. 


Mosque and tomb of 
Shah Bablol, 1 m. 
E. of Hisar. 

Tomb of Shdéh Ju- 
naet, 100 yds. 8. of 
the Nagari gate of 
Hisar. 

Friday mosque at 
Hisar. 

Pillar in Hisar. 

Mosque near the 
Dihli gate of Hisar. 


Jahaz, on canal 400 
yds, E of Hisar. 


Tomb of Cheri Gum- 
baz, 14 m. N.W. of 
Hisar. 

Tomb 4 a m, E. of 
Hisar. 


Mosque of Mir. 
Mosque in Hansi. 


Another mosque in 
the town. 
Barsi gate of Hansi. 


Mosque of Kutb Sa- 
hib, 40 yds, from 
town wall. 


vernment allows land worth 408 rs. a year for the 
support of these. 


A fine Hindi tank of masonry. Built in 1565 
A.D. It has many flights of steps. 

Said to have been built by Raja Jardsandha, in 
the time of Krishna, Repaired by Akbar. 

Built in the Muslim style in 1650 A.D. of masonry. 
The Ghagar now flows 3 m. away. 


This tomb is of masonry, and in the Muslim style. 
Built in 1150 A.D. It is much venerated. 


Hisdér District. 


Muslim buildings of brick and lime. 
give the date 1694 A.D, 


Inscriptions 


A Muslim tomb of red sandstone and lime. Date 


given in an inscription, 1524 A.p. 


Muslim style. Built of bmck and lime. Date 
given in an inscription, 1526 A.D. 

Of red granite. Date, 1320 a.p. 

Built of brick and lime, and decorated with 
enamelled bricks. An inscription gives the date 
1532 A.D. 

Major Forster says that Jahdz is a corruption of 
George Thomas, who is said to have built it. 
The date 1420 A.D. proves the absurdity of this. 
Built of sanga khara. 


Built of brick and lime. Date unknown. 


A picturesque building of bricks, decorated with 
enamelled bricks, Date, 1350 A.v. 


Hénst Tahsil. 


A Muslim building of brick and lime. 
in inscription, 1196 A.D. 

A Muslim building of stone, brick, and lime. 
inscription gives the date 1685 A.D. 

Built of brick and lime. Date given in an in- 
scription, 1365 A.D. 

Built in the Muslim style of brick and mortar. 
Date given in an inscription, 1302 A.D, 

Built of brick aud lime in 149] A.D, Muslim style, 


Date given 


An 
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Mosque of Bu ’Al{! Built of brick and mortar in 1226 A.D. Muslim 
Bakhsh in the] style. 
town. 

Fort of Hansi. Said to have been built by Raja Prithi Rai in 1250 

A.D.; it is of brick and mortar. 

The Jogi Samadh in| Hindi temple of brick and lime. Date about 
the village of Kot| 1260 A.D. 
Kalan. 


Barwéld Tahsil. 


Temple of Debiji, 4 A Hindu building of brick and lime, said to have 
m, W. of Pabra. | been built in the time of the Pandus. 

Tomb of Pir Rana Built of brick and lime in about 850 A.D. Muslim 
Dhir, 100 yds. vo style. 
of Babuna. 

Dome of Asad Khan | A Muslim building of brick and lime, ornamented 
Pathan, 600 yds. | with enamelled coloured bricks. Date, 1350 a.b. 
W. of Tobana. 

Mosque of Dilawar.  Battt of brick and lime by Dilawar Khan Lodi in 

_-Khan, 50 yds. N.| 1600 A.D. 
of Tobana. 

Dome of Dilawar: 
Khan. | 

Dome near Tobana. | Built of brick and lime in 1600 A.p., by Masu 

Khan Afghan Lodi, 

Mosque of Mir Fazil | Built of brick and lime, decorated with blue, red 
in the town of; and yellow enamelled bricks. Date, 1600 A.D. 
Tobana. | Style, Muslim. 





Muslim style. 











B 














on 12 arches, on a| been built by Rai Pithora in 1100 A.D. 
hill near Tobana. 

Granite pillar of|This is a Muslim pillar, formed of blocks of red 
Fathabad. granite, cemented together, rising from a square 

pedestal, and surmounted by a small white 
dome about 18 ft. in height. Built by Firtz 
Shéh in 1372 A.v. 

Fort of Agroba, 4 of |The present fort, built of brick and mortar, is 
am. N.W.of town| in ruins. It was built in 1783 A.D. over an 
of Agroba. older fort, built by Agar Sain, founder of the 

Agarwal Banyas, 200 B.c., 


Rohtak District. 


Tank close to Dihli | A Muslim tank, built of brick and limein 1625 A.D. 
Gate at Jhajjar. It is said to have been built by Kalal Khan, 

mace bearer to the Emperor Jahangir. 

7 tombs, 500 paces | Built of stone and lime in 1625 A.D. They are 
from the town of| said to have been built by Kalal Khan. Muslim 
Jhajjar. style. 

Tank of Shah Ghazi | Built of stone and lime in 1600 a.D., by Durga 
Kamalwala, 20} Mall, Lieut.-Governor in Akbar’s reign, Hindu 
paces to the N. of| style. 

Jhajjar. | 


Sect. I. 


Name anp Locatlty. 


Tomb and Mosque of 
Shah Ghazi Kamal, 
40 paces N. of 
Jhajjar. 

Mosque of Bazarwali 
in the Square of 
Jhajjar. 

Two Mausoleums, 4} 
m., N. of Jhajjar. 
Mausoleum 8.W. of 

the above. 

Tomb of Naugaza Pir, 
Mosque, and Sarai 
for travellers, with 
well and tank, W. 
of Kanwa. 

Domed tomb, 4} m. 
from Mathanhali. 

Tomb of Piri Ghaib, 
3m. N.W. of Gu- 
ryana. 

Tombs of Ganj i Sha- 
hidan, 200 paces 
from Badli. 

Mosque of Alamgir 
in Badli. 

Tomb of Tahir Pir or 
Guga, 5 m. from 
Jhajjar. 

Baoli or “ well,” 1m, 
outside Mahim. 

Mosque in Mahim. 


Mosque of Dini Mas- 
jid in Rohtak. 

Tank of Gokarn, or 
Gaucharan, } of 
a m. W. of Robh- 
tak, 

Shrine of Sulfan 
Arfin, next to the 
Ganj Gate of Roh- 

' tak, 

A Math, or “reli- 
gious house’ for 
Jogis, 14 m. from 
Rohtak. 

Tomb of Bahau ’d 
din, 4 m. from 
Rohtak on the Go- 
hana road. 

Inscribed stoneat the 
village of Bohar. 
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Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Date, 


1600 A.D. 


Built of stone and lime by Raunak Khan in 
16562 A.D. 


Built of stone and lime by ’Izzat Khan and Kala 
Khan in 1600 A.D. 
Muslim style. Date, 1600 A.D. 


Built of brick, lime, and mortar by Suraj Mall, 
Raja of Bhartpur, in 1650 A.D, Hindu style. 


Built of stone, lime, and brick by Tir Andaz 
Khan Biluch, a servant of Akbar, in 650 A.D. 
Of brick and lime. Supposed to have been built 

by a grain merchant, Date unknown. 


Muslim buildings of brick and lime. 
unknown, 


Date un- 


Built by order of Aurangzib in 1680 A.D., of brick. 
Muslim style. 
A Hindu building. Date, 1780 a.p. 


A Hindu well, built by Saidu, mace-bearer to Shah 
"Alam in 1775. 

A Muslim building of stone, brick and lime. Date 
not given. 

A Muslim building of stone, brick, and lime. 


Much revered by the Hindus. Built of stone, 
brick, and lime, Date unknown. 


Built of brick and lime, Muslim style. Date un- 
known, 


A Hindu building, very ancient. 


A Muslim building. Date unknown. An annual 
fair is held here. 


A Hindu stone inscribed, date unknown. The 
letters are in the old Nagari, and the learned 
men of the locality cannot read them, 
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College of Jogis, in 
the boundary of 
Bohar. 


Baoll, or “ well,” near 
the Rania Gate of 
Sirsa, 

Mosque and tomb 
outside Rania Gate 
to the W. 


Sikh Temple in town 
of Sirsa. 


Temple,outside Hisar 
gate about 100 
paces, 


Tomb of Shah Bhik, 
12 m. W. of Shah- 
abad. 

Mosque at Shaha- 
bad, 12 m. from 
Ambala. 


Temple at Peoha. 


Tomb of Shekh Chilli 
at Thanesar. 


Friday Mosque at 
Thanesar. 

Gateway of the Fort 
at Thanesar. 

Mosque of Sanjin, 
25 m. N.E. of 
Ambala. 

Two old gateways at 
Sadaura, 


Tomb of Shah Nawaz 
at Sadaura, with a 
mosque. 

Mansion at Buria at 
Jagadri, 
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Sect. I. 


REMARKS. 


A very ancient Hindu building of stone, brick, and 
lime. The chief of the Jogis resides here. 


Strsa District. 


An Egyptian well, built of brick and mortar, by 
Ratno, widow of Gurdiala Khatri, in 1700 A.D. 


The tomb is of brick and lime; it is said to be the 
tomb of Khwajah ’Abdu’s Shakur, said to have 
accompanied Muhammad Ghori. The date is 
1300 A.D, The Mosque was built by the Nuwab 
of Rania in 1600 A.D. 

Built in the Egyptian style by Guru Nanak, 
founder of the Sikh religion, in 1404 4.D. He 
and Guru Govind resided here. 

A Hindu temple, built of brick and lime by a 
Jogi named Sirsayi Nath, from whom Sirsa is 
said to have been called, in the 13th century, 


Ambéla District. 


A large sq. building of solid masonry, with 4 
turretsanda domein the centre. Date, 1710 A.D. 
Style, Muslim. An annual fair is held here. 

Built of solid masonry by Shah Jahan in 1630 A.D.. 
but appropriated by the Sikhs for the last 100 
years. Muslim style. A Granth is kept here, 
and the place is called Mastgarh. 

Built of solid masonry in 1830 A.D. 
specimen of Hindu architecture. 

An octagonal building, with a dome of red granite 
faced with white marble. Muslim style. Built 
in 1660 A.D. 

A Muslim building of solid masonry. Said to have 
been built by Farrukh Shah in 1400 A.D. 

A good specimen of architecture. Built of solid 
masonry about 1400 A.D. Style, Muslim, 

A Muslim building of blocks of grey stone, a good 
architectural specimen. Built in 1400 A.D. 
Inside there is an. Arabic inscription. 

Built of red brick. There is an inscription on 4 
stone let into one of the arches, which gives the 
date 1618. 

Muslim buildings of solid masonry, with an inscrip- 
tion over the gateway. Date of the tomb 
1450 A.D., of the mosque 1600 A.D, 

Built of wood by Shah Jahan in 1630 A.D, In 
the interior are massive stone arches, Muslim 
style. 


It is a good 
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Garden and buildings | Built of rough-hewn blue stone, and brick covered 
atPinjor,3m.from| with cement, by Faujdar Khan, foster brother 
Kalka, of Aurangzib, in 1650 A.D. Pcople on the spot 

call it Fid4i Khan, who is said to have been the 
brother of the Nuwab who ruled at Lahor. 

Mosque at Pinjor. Built of unhewn stone in the reign of Aurangzib, 

about 1650 A.D. The centre Jarge arch is 
flanked by 2 smaller ones, surmounted by a dome 
with 2 minarets 60 ft. high. 

Temple of Darj| An old Hindu building of blue hewn stone, said to 
Mandal at Pinjor. have been built in 1100 B.c. There is here a 

pool of clear water, originally roofed over, and 
| there are 5 pillars still standing. It is much 

used by male and female bathers, who are 
separated by a brick wall. 


Lodidndé District. 


Mosque and Tomb of | A Muslim building of brick and lime, decorated 
Shekhon Wali in| with colours inside. Supposed to have been built 
Lodiana. by Shekh Muhammad Sharif in 1680 A.D. 

Tomb of Khangah|A Muslim building of brick and lime. Date, 
Sulaiman Shah} 1680 A.D. 

Chishti in Lodiana 

Tomb and Mosque of | Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Built in 
Khangsh Saiyid} 1500 A.D. His descendants are still living in 
Ali Sarmast. Lodiana. 

Tomb of Khangah | Built of brick in 1200 A.D. Muslim style. 

Shah Kutb. 

Tomb ef Khangdh | A Muslim tomb, built in 1580 A.D. 
Saiyid ’Ali Buzurg. 

Pillar 1m. E. of 


Lodiana, 
Pillar 3 m. E. of 

Lodiana, These pillars are of brick, and were built in the 
nea near Sanih- reign of Shah Jahan. 

wal, 


Pillar near Sarai 
Lashkari Khan. 
Temple of Mari Guga, | A Hindu building of brick. A great fair is held 
in the village of} here annually. Date, 1700 A.D. 
Chapar. 
Tomb of Shah Diwan, | Built of brick and lime in 1520 A.D. Government 
1m. W.of Tehara.; allows 190 bigahs or acres of land to support it. 
Muslim style. 
Tomb of Sarwdani/| Built of brick. Said to be very ancient, and 
Wala close to{ claimed by the Pathans of Kofli as that of their 
Techara, ancestor, 
Tomb of Shah Ism’ail ; A Muslim tomb, built in 1600 a.v. 
Chishti, 24 m. W. | 
of Tehara. 
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Tomb of Rai Firuz| A Muslim tomb of brick. Datc, 1500 A.D. 
Wala, near the 
town of Hatur. 

Tomb of Bhoga Mall! A Hindu tomb, Built of brick in the reign of 
Wala in Hatur, Humayun. 

Easter Mosque, 1m.; An ancient Muslim building of brick, date un- 
N.W. of Hatur. known. 

Mosque of Rai Jalli| A Muslim building. Date, 1500 A.D. 
Khan Wali in 
Hatur. 

Temple of Gurdwa-| A Sikh temple of brick, built in memory of a visit 
rah in town of| of Guru Govind Singh. 


Lama. 
Mosque of Bhir, 2 m.j| Said to have been built by Muhammad Shah 
E. of Suhana, Ghori in 1191 A.D. Called Bhir from a Fakir 


who dwelt there 150 years ago. Muslim style. 
Tomb of Husain| A Muslim building of brick. Date about 1650 A.D. 
Khan in Bahlol pur. 
Tomb of ’Alawal; Brick tomb. Muslim style. Date, 1600 A.D. 
Khan in Bahlolpur. 
Tomb of Datd Khan; A Muslim tomb of brick. Date, 1600 A.D. 
Risaldar. 
Mosque and Tomb _, Muslim buildings of brick. Date about 1600 A.D. 
of Kamalu ‘d din, 
Khan in the same | 
town. 
Tombs of Khangah: Muslim tombs of brick. Date about 1700 A.D, 
"Abdu ’r Rahman! 
Khan and Shah | 
Jamal. | 
House of Namdar 
Khanwala. 
Tomb of Nuwab! Muslim tomb. Date about 1550 A.D. 
Bahadur Khan | 
near Bahlolpur. 
T'cmb and Mosque of 





Muslim house. Date, 1600 A.D. 








Muslim buildings. Built in the reign of Sikandar 


Khangah Mihr Ali Shah Lodi, probably by the widow, in 1500 A.D. 
Shah 1 m. W. of | 
Machhiwara. | 

Temple of Machhi-, Hindi temple, built in memory of the visit of 
ward, ' Guru Govind, in 1700 A.D, 


Jalandhar District, 


Tank of Devi kd; A Hindu building of masonry, date tnktowt. 
Talao, 1 m. from! One of the most picturcsquc spots near Jalandhar. 
Jalandhar. The trees are very fine and the tank beautiful. 

Mosque and tomb of | A Muslim tomb and mosque of masonry, built in 
Shekh Darwesh in 1617 A.D. This Darwesh came from Kabul. 
the village of Basti 
Shekh. 


Temple of Tamji in| Built of masonry by Guru Arjun Nath. 
Kartarpur. 
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Barahdari, 4 a m.: Built by Muhammad Sadik in 1702 A.p. Therc 
from Nawashahr. | being no heirs, it lapsed to Government, and is 
now a public garden. 
Fort of Phillaur. A Hindu building of masonry, built by Diwan 


i Mokam Chand in 1807 a.D., and now garrisoned 
: by British troops. 
Sarai in Nurmahall. | Muslim Sarai, builtin 1612 A.D. Celebrated for a 
beautifully carved gate, erected by the emprcss 
' Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir. 
Two tombs at Hadi- In Muslim style, of brick, decorated with colour 
rawala close to andcarving. Date, 1612 A.D. 


Nakodar, | 
Dakhn Sarai, 8 m. A sarai built of masonry in 1612 A.D., not now 
from Nakodar, : used, but had 120 rooms with a verandah, 


Kangra Sub-district. 


Temple of Jwala-, Style partly Muhammadan, partly Hindu. Built 
mukhi, in 600 A.D. ‘The building is of masonry, with 
gilt domes and pinnacles. Cunningham says 
(Arch. Rep., vol. v., p. 170) that this place is 
first mentioned by a Chinese envoy who was 
sent in 650 in search of the philosopher’s stone. 
| The templeis built against the walls of a ravine, 
| and has within it a pit 3 ft. deep, where, on 
applying alight, a flame bursts out. A large fair 
is held here in April and October. There are 7 
tanks in the neighbourhood. 
Barahdari of Lehna| A Sikh building of masonry, Built about 1800 A.D. 
Singh, with a house 
for travellers at 
Lohan. | 
Pauriya, or “steps” | Very ancient Hindu steps. 
leading to a temple 
in Jwalamukhi. 
Tank at Haripur, Hindu tank, built by Rani Durga Dai in 1550 a.p. 
Near it are many fine trees and a temple. 
Gokhru Tank and} Hindu buildings of masonry. Date of the temple, 
Temple of Ram-| 1300 A.D., and of the tank 1450 A.D. 
chandra at Hari- 
pur. 
3 Templesin Haripur.: Hindti temples, built by Gobardhan Chand about 
1700 A.D. 
Temple of Thakur-| Very ancient Hindu Temple. 
Dwarah in the vil- , 
lage of Masrur, 
Temple of Mahadeo, | Hindu temple, built in 1450 a.p. A fair is held 
in the village of} here in February. 
Nurbiana, 
Temple of Bagla-|A Hindu temple, surrounded by 9 small shrines, 
mukhi, in the vil-| built about 1350 A.D. 
lage of Dhar Kalan, 
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Temple of Kakasar,; A Hindu temple, built about 1500 A.p. A fair is 
in the village of| held here annually. 


Kalori. 
Debiderab, inthe vil- | Hindu building, built by Bhup Singh’s wife in 
lage of Dera. 1550 a.p. A flight of steps leads down to the 
river Bias. 
Bijukri Debi, in the! A famous Hindu shrine, visited by people from all 
village of Ujani. partsof India. The date is unknown. 


Temple of Mahadco| A very old and famous Hindu temple, date un- 
Bru in the village} known. A fairis held here, and pilgrims visit it 


of Danoah. and make offerings. 

Temple of Shibji, in| A very famous Hindu temple, built on a high hill. 
the village of large fair is held here. 
Kachdai. 


Temple of Shoba| Ancient Hindu temple, with’a Buddhist inscription 
Nath,in the village| found by Sir D. Forsyth in 1854. 
of Chari. 

Temple of Agni Devi | It is ancient. An annual fair is held here. 
in the village of 
Barwala. 

Uchra Kund in the| This place is sacred both to Muslims and Hindus. 
village of Ujani. 

Kot Kangra Fort. Hindu fort of masonry. Date about 1000 B.C. 

Nothing now remains older than the 9th or 10th 

century A.D. It was taken by Mahmud of 

Ghazni in 1009 A.D., when an immense trea- 

sure was captured. The stamped coin alone 

amounted to £1,750,000. Abu Rihan states that 

Mahmud found here the pedigree of the Indo- 

Scythian Princes of Kabul for 60 generations, 

and Cunningham, vol. ii, p. 156, thinks they 

kept their treasure here. It fell again into the 
hands of the Hindus, till taken by Muhammad 

Tughlak in 1337, It was the capital of the 

Rajas of Trigartha, who reigned for 6 centuries. 

It was captured by Ranjit Singh in 1809. There 

is an inscription of 6 lines cut in the rock out- 

side the Jahangiri Gate, said by Cunningham to 
be of the 6th century. 

Fort of Riblu, 12 m.| A Hindu fort, built of masonry. The Raja of 
from Kangra. Kangra resides here. 

Temple of Nandi-} Very old and famous shrine, 2 annual fairs held 
keshwar in the vil-| here. 
lage of Jadrangal. 

Temple of Dera, in| Rai Singh, Raji of Chamba, was killed here 
the village of| about acentury ago by Sanchar Chand, Raja of 
Naotli, 8 m.N, of| Kangra, This Hindu temple was built in 
Kangra. memory of the event. 

Temple of Kanja|A very picturesque spot. This Hindu temple, 
Mahddeointhevil-} dedicated to Shibji, is in the centre of a thick 


lage of Kanidra,| wood. There are 2 massive blocks of granite 
7m. E, of Dharm-} with inscriptions in Pali of the Ist century 
sald. A.D., discovered by Mr. E. Bayley, who has pub- 


lished an account of them in the Journ. Beng. As. 
Soc., vol, xxili., p. 87. 
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Gang Bharam, a: Very ancient and famous Hindu buildings. 
temple and tank 
halfway between 
Kangra and 
Dharmesala. 

Tank of Suraj Kund | 
the city of Kan. | 





A famous Hindu bathing-place, with 3 een 
fountains. 





Temple of Bir Bhadr, Another name for Shibjf. An annual fair is held 

here in June. 

Temple of Gupt A famous Hindu bathing-place. 

Ganga in the aa 
of Kangra. 

Temple of Baijnath Hindu temple, built in 23 a.p. The hall is 48 
in the Tahsil of ft.sq. outside and 194 inside. It contains a list 
Palampur. ; of Chandra kings from 625 to 800 4.p, A fair 

i isheld herein January and February. 

Temple of Arsapuri. On a lofty hill. Considered very holy. 
in the village of 
Dramman. 

Fountain of Naun, in | i Very ancient. On the main road. 

Hammirpur Tah- 
sil, 


A number of unimportant places. mentioned in “ Panjab Antiquities,” 
are here omitted. 





Tomb of Nuwab 
Ghulam Muham- 
mad, in the village 
of Bhalet. 

Temple of Shibwala. | Built, it is said, by Bhadri Singh Vazir, and very 

ancient, 

Raja's Palace, in the | Built about 1450 A.D. by the present chief's ances- 
village of Partah. tors, 

Fort of Kotla. Said to be very ancient. 

Temple of Thakur | The idol here is famous. 

Rijral, in the vil- | 
lage of Nurpur. 

Temple of Banhandi | The idol here is much visited, and is thought very 
Thakur, in the vil-| fine. 
lage of Phatran. 

Temple of Gopal] A very large edifice. 

Thakur, in the vil- 
lage of Sajpur. 

Temple of Vashista, | Built about 350 A.D. There is a hot spring here. 
in the village of 
Jagat Sukh. 

Temple of Hartumba ' Reputed very ancient. 

Debi, in the village | 
of Gindri. 

Temple of Bijli Ma-' Ona lofty hill, ofteu struck by lightning, whence 
hadeo, in the vil-| the name. 
Jage of Kaiskot, 
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Temple of Debi 
Bhaga Shib, in the 
village of Peni. 

Temple of Ram 
Chand, in the vil- 
lage of Mani Karn. 

Temple of Raghun- 
athji, in the same 
village, 

Temple of Manda 
Debi, in the vil- 
lage of Pari. 

Temple of Prasar 
Rishi, in the vil- 
lage of Kamand. 

Temple of Ubri Deb- 
tal, in the village 
of Deo. 

Temple of Raghun- 
athji, in village of 
Sultanpur. 

Temple of Targag 
Narayan, in the 
village of Dédr. 

Temple of Mahddeo, 
in the village of 
Nagar. 


Temple of Jamilu, in 
the village of 
Dhabbri. 

Temple of Thakur 
Nur Singh. 

Temple of Narayan, 
in the village of 
Bashist. 

Temple of Naromani. 
in the village of 
Knew. 


Sikh Temple of Dar- . 
bar Sahib and! 
Sacred Tank, in the | 
city of Amritsar, ' 
also called the 
Golden Temple. 


i 
: 
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Reputed very ancient. 


Built by Raja Jagat Sukh. Very ancient, 


Very famous. Hot 


springs. 


Much visited by pilgrims, 
Very ancient. 

Very ancient. 

Very ancient Hindu shrine. 


A large fair is held here in October, when all the 
lesser divinities in Kulu come to pay their re- 
spects. 

Very ancient. 


Very ancient, as are the temples of Chatur Burj, in 
the same village, and of Thakur Murlidhar, in 
the village of Tau, and of Mahadeo, in the village 
of Hart. 

Very ancient. 


Built by Raja Jag Sukh. 


Very ancient. 


Very ancient. 


Amritsar Division. 


The Temple is of marble, the dome being covered 
with copper gilt. The walls are adorned with de- 
vices of figures and flowers. The Tank along the 
topmost steps is 510 ft. sq.. and is surrounded by 
76 pavilions. The Temple was first called Har 
Mandar, and was built by Guru Arjun, successor of 
Ramdas. It stood in the centre of the Tank, 
and the design was that of the Muslim Saint, 
Mian Mir. It was destroyed by Ahmad Shah in 
1761, but rebuilt in 1762. Ranjit Singh took 
Amritsar in 1802, and spent large sums on the 
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Sikh Temple of Akal 
Banga, Built in. 
1606, 


Garden called Bagh 
Guru. 


| 
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Temple, whence it was called the Darbar Sahib, 
or Court Temple. It is a square of 40 ft. 4 in., 
and stands on a platform 67 ft. sq. in the centre 
of the Tank. A marble causeway joins it to the 
E. side of the Tank, which is filled by a branch 
of the old Hasli Canal dug for the purpose in 
the last century. A copy of the Granth, watched 
by priests, is read daily to the crowds who 
attend. 


The Pahl, or Sikh baptism, is here administered to 


converts. The Granth is brought here at 11 P.M. 
from the Darbar Temple, and carried back at 
4a.M. The Sikh Guru Har Govind used to sit 
here, and here his weapons are kept and wor- 
shipped. The building has 3 stories, the upper- 
most covered with gilt copper. 


| This is the Garden of the Darbar Temple, and is 


much frequented by the Sikhs, who read their 
religious books in it. It dates from 1588. 


Sikh Garden of Baba | A lofty tower is built over the tomb of Atal, son of 


Atal and Tomb. | 
| 
Banga Ramgarhiya. | 


Hindi Temple 
Shibwala Misr Vir 
Bhan, in the city 
of Amritsar. | 


| 
| 
Fort of Covindgarh, 
1m. fio.n the city 
of Amritsar, 
The Garden of Ram- 
bagh, N. of Amrit- 
sar, and close by. 


Hindu Temple of 
Raghunath, out of 
the Lohgarh gate 
of Amritsar, 

Remains of a Sarai, 
4m.fromVairowal, 


Sarat of Nuru ’d din, 
4m. from Taran 
Taran. 

Sarai of Amanat 
Khan, 12 m. from 
Amritsar, 


‘ Residence of the Ramgarhiya Sardars. 


the 6th Guru Har Govind, who died 1628, A lamp 
at the top is lighted every night, and can be seen 
7 m. off. Adjoining the tower is a beautiful 
tank called Kausar. 

There are 
2 towers, or minarets, 156 ft. high. Travellers 
are allowed to lodge here. 


of | The building is of brick and mortar, and dates from 


1835. It was built by Desa Singh, grandfather 
of Sardar Dyaél Singh Majithia. An annual 
grant of 1722 rs. was made by Lehna Singh, and 
confirmed by the British Government, on con- 
dition of Sanskrit being taught. 


Was built by Ranjit Singh in 1809, and is now 


garrisoned by a battery of artillery and a com- 
pany of British infantry. 


Was enclosed by Ranjit Singh, who erected build- 


ings in it for himself and his courtiers while at 
Amritsar. These buildings are used for the Dis- 
trict Courts and Treasury, and the ground is 
laid out as a public garden. 


It has beautiful coloured decorations, and was 


built 1750, 


This and the next were built by Jahangir on the 


old Dihli and Lahor road about 1754. Little is 


left but the gateway. 


There is a tomb here with a shrine and a colossal 


gateway. 


The above remarks apply to this also. 
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Sikh Temple of Taran 
Taran, 4 miles from 
Amritsar, 


Tomb of 2nd Guru 
Angad, 9 miles 
from Taran Taran. 

Sikh Temple of Gurd- 
warah, 2 miles from 
Vairowal. 


The Raja Tank, 5 
m. from Garanda. 

Hindi Temple of 
Buddha and Ram- 
kaur in the town 
of Ram Das. 

Tank of Ram Tirth. | 
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This temple was built in honour of Guru Ram Das 
in 1768 of brick, mortar and white stone. It is 
small, and stands on the side of a large tank. 
The roof is covered with sheets of gilt copper. 

It was built by Ranjit Singh in 1815, of bricks 
and mortar, An annual fair is held here. 


Tt was built in 1750 by Amr Das, 3rd Guru of the 
Sikhs. There is a large well in which the 
people descend by 84 steps to the water. An 
annual fair is held in October. 

It was built by Todar Mall in Akbar’s time. 
There are the remains of a superb tank. 

Built in 1525, of bricks and mortar, by a Guru. 


Tt was built by Chanda Lal, minister of Jahangir ; 
as he was an enemy of the Sikhs, they will not 


bathe in the tank. 


Sardi of Pul Kangri, | Was made in 1820, and as the canal passes through 


2 milesfrom Atari. 


1,Tomb of Saiyid | 
Muhammad 
Shah Mauj Da- | 
ry&4 Bukhari at 
the Thanah of 
Anarkali. 

2.Tomb of ’Abdu 
*r Razzak Shah 
Chiragh Gilani 
at Anarkali, 

3. Sarcophagus of 
Anarkal{, in the 
Protestant Ch., 
one mile from 
Lahor, 

4.Tomb of Data 
Ganj _—_‘_ Bakhsh, 
near the Kach- 
hari at Lahor. 

5. Chauburji Gate- 
way, 14 mile 
from Lahor, on 
Multan road. 

6. Barahdari 
Vazir Khan, at 
Anarkali. | 

7. Samadh of Guru, 
Arjun, outside | 
the Roshnai Gate. | 
of Lahor. 


it, it is always full of clear water. 


Léhor Division. 


Erected in 1571, in the time of Akbar, of brick. 
A fair is held here. 


Built in 1682, and is now the office of the Ac- 
countant-General. 


One of the finest pieces of carving in the world, 
and inscribed with verses composed by Jahangir, 
the lover of Andrkalf. The date is about 1600. 


Commenced by Sultan IJbréhim in 1073, and 
finished by Akbar, of stone, brick and mortar. 


Built in 1641 by Zibu ‘’n Nissd, daughter of 
Aurangzib, Erected in a garden which has 
perished, 


of | Built in 1635 by “Alimu ‘d din Vazir Khan, now 


the Reading Room. 


Dates from 1606. The Granth is read here. 


Sect. I. LAHOR DIVISION, 41 


NamE AND Locatiry. | REMARES. 
8, Samddh of Ranjit ' Built in 1841 of brick and marble, adorned with 


10, 


11, 


12. 


13. 
14. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


ey 
mas 


Singh, sculpture and painting. Repairs paid for by the 
| British Government. 


. Samddh of Mai: Built in 1830 by Ranjit, over one of his wives, 


Naka in Lahor, | 
Mosque of Vazir Built in 1635 by “Alimu ‘d din Vazir Khan. 
Khan, near the Magnificently sculptured and decorated with 
Kotwal’s office’ encaustic bricks, In the centre is the tomb of 
in Léhor, "Abd ’1 ’Ushshak, round which a fair is held on 
every Thursday 
Badshahi Mosque | Built by order of Aurangzib in 1673, and cost it is 
near the Fort} said £60,000, It is vast. 
of Lahor. 
Huzurt Gardens | The Pavilion is of marble, and was erected by Ranjit 
and Barahdari! Singh. 
near the Fort. 

Sonahri Mosque | Built by Nuwab Bakan Khanin 1750, The cupola 
in Lahor. is covered with gilt copper, whence the name. 
Fort of Lahor. Original fort was built by Mahmud Ghazni, but 
perished, Akbar then began a new one in 

1562, which was completed by Shah Jahan. 





. Sarai of Gauli- | Belongs to Raja Harbans Singh, and is supposed 


wal{ near the; to have been built in the reign of Jahangir. 
central Jail. 
Tomb of Nuru| Built in 1628 by Shah Jahan, of marble and 
‘ddinJahangir,; granite. This magnificent tomb is after the 
‘ Emperor in| ‘aj and the Kutb the finest edifice in India. 
Shahdarra, 3 
miles N.W. of 
Lahor, | 
Tomb of Asif! Built in 1628 of brick and marble. All the decora- 
Khan at Shah- tions were destroyed by the Sikhs. 
darra, 
Tomb of Nur| All the decorations were destroyed by Ranjit 
Jahan Bigam, | Singh, 
wife of Jahan- | 
ir | 
| 


Temple of Shah-' The Granth is read here by the Sikhs. 
idganjin Landa 
Bazarin Labor. 

Samadh of Ja-! Built in 1845, 





wahir Singh, | 


outside the ! 
Masti Gate of 
Lahor. 


Tomb of Ali} Built about 1655, 
Mardén Khan. | 

at Bigampur, | 
3 miles from | 
Lahor. 
Shalimar Gar-| Were laid out by Shah Jahan in 1628, after the 
dens at Bagh-! plan of the Royal Gardens in Kashmir. Now 
hanpur, 6 miles used for fétes. Costs Government 2000 rs, 
from Taihor, | a year to keep up, 
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NAME AnD Locatity. 


23. 


24, 


to 
wt 


30. 


31, 


2 
i) 


32, Samadh of Haki- | 
kat Rat at Kot | 


33, 


B+. 


30, 


36. 


37, 


. Bhadr 


Tomb cf Jani 
Khan. 
Tomb of Miyan 


Vadda at Sahu- 
nari, 34 miles 
from Lahor. 


5. Tomb of Miydn 


Mir, 3 miles 
from Lahor, 
Tomb of Niwa) 
Miyan Khan at 
Bhogiwal, 3 m. 
from Lahor. 
Kal 


Temple and 


Tank at Niyaz | 


Beg, 8 miles 
from Lahoy. 


. Tomb of Khdairu 


‘d din, outside 


the Mochi Gate | 


of Laéhor. 


. Barahdari at Tar- 
garh,1 m. from | 


Lahor. 
Samadh of Basti 
Rim, near the 
fort of Lahor. 
Samddh of Shir 
Singh at Shah 


Bilawal, 3. m.! 


from Lahor. 


Khojah Sai, 3 


m. from Léhor. 
of 


Chaubarah 
Chhajju Bhagat 
outside 


of Lahor. 


Baoli or well of | 


Guru Ram das 
in Laéhor. 

Tomb of Zibu ‘n 
nissd, at Nawa- 
kot, 2 m. from 
Lahor. 

Tomb of Chauk- 
handi Sadr 
Diwan, 2 m, 
from Kasur. 

Chaukhandi 
Miyé4n = —- Hari 
*Agal Sahib. 


the | 
Shahdlmi Gate | 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST. Sect. I. 
REMARKS. 
Buiit by Jani in 1718 for his sister, but dying 
before her he was buried there. 
| Dates from 1056, but builder is unknown. 


; Built in 1625 by Dara. It is sculptured and painte,, 
i and is held in great veneration. 


Belongs to Nuwab Nawazish ’Ali. 
| A part built in 1814 by Ratan Singh Gurjakia. 


and the rest by Kanhya Kampuwala. Great fair 
held here yearly, 





' Dates from 1615. 


Two fairs held here. 


Built of brick by Humayiin in 1531, now nearly 
ruined, 

| 

Built of brick in 1802, The Granth is read here. 
Basti Ram was Ranjit’s Guru or spiritual guide. 
The tomb is sculptured and painted. 

Of brick. 


Dates from 1739, when Hakikat Rai was killed here, 
and the Samadh built. 


Dates from 1544, An annual fair is held here. 


Constructed in 1835, The Granth is read here. 
Decorated with colours, 





Desecrated by Ranjit, who took off the marble slabs 
and placed them in the pavilion of the Huzuri 
Garden. 


Built in 1658. Annual fair held. 


tam. from Kasur. 


5 Built in 1494 in the reign of 
Babar, 


Sect. I. GUJARANWALA DISTRICT. 43 


Name anp Locatrry, REMARKS. 


38. 
ao: 
40), 
4], 


Mosque of Hazir|}} am, from Kasur. Built in 1765 by “Azim Khan 
Khan. Nuwab of Kasur. 

Tomb of Babs, Built in 1783, Annual fair held here. 

Shah at Kasur. ! 

Fort of Kasvir, | Built in 1788 by Sardar Khushhal Singh Singh- 

uria. 

Pillar of Dal- Set up in 1568 by Guru Amr das of his own height, 
bergia Sixsoo| in order that the Sikhs might offer money here 
wood at Kheru| on which his disciples might subsist. 

Karn, 5 m, from 
Kasur. 





2, Tomb of Lal} Built by Shihabu ‘d din Biluch, in the reign of 


Habibat Shekh| Akbar, 
Ahmad, 5 m. 
from Kasur. 








43, Temple of Ram | Built by Diwan Lakhpat Rai, and much frequented 
Thamman, 10! by Hindus, 
m. from Kasur. | 

44, Janam Asthan Dates from 1818, Guru Nanak was born here. 
Sikh temple in|} and the place is much venerated by the Sikhs, 
the Parganah 
of Sharakpur. | 

45, Bridge of Nalah |; Made by the Emperor Jahangir, to cross to Shekh- 
Phaid in lesser | aplra, 
Sharakpur, 

Gujardnwaldé District. 
1, Fort at Shekha- | Built by the Emperor Jahangir. 

ura. 

z Hiran Minar| Built by Jahangir Shikoh, eldest son of the 
Tank, tower and; Emperor Jahangir, about 1650. The tower is 
pavilion, | 70 ft. high. The tank has an area of 26,500 sq. 

; Yds., and is lined with brickwork ; it is perhaps 
| thelargest of its kindin India. A lofty causeway 
; onarches leads to the Pavilionin the centre of the 
tank. It has 3 stories, the upper one domed, 
the 2nd open. with graceful pillars, supporting 
| the roof. The court is a solidly built chamber. 
3. Tombof Khangah | Built about 1680. 


o> 


Dogran. 


. KhangdhatAsrur, ' Has several domes. 
.Tomb of Miyan Said to date from 1660. 


Khairu ‘’d din, 

at the village of 

Pindi Bhatiyan. 

Tomb of Hazrat Built in the time of Akbar. 
Kailanwala, 3 

m. 8. of Ram- 

nagar, 


. Tomb of Shah 


Rahman, 4 m. 
W. of Akalgarh — 
Thanah, 


44 INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF INTEREST. Sect. I, 


NAME AND Locatiry. ' REMARES. 


8. Pandok, 3 m, W.: Built in the time of Shah Jahan. 
of Ramnagar. | 

9. Tomb of a wife of | Built by Mir Ahmad Khan, Governor of Kashmir, 
theKing ofDihli; about 1650 A.v. 
at Amindbad. | 

10, Barahdari of | 
Sardar Hari} 
Singh Nalua | 
in Gujaranwala | 
town, 

11. Tomb of Shéhj; Built by Miydn Barkhurdar, a disciple of Shah 
Rahman in the | Rahman, about 1700. 
village of Bhirt | 
Shah Rahman. 

12, Tomb of Shah| Built by Miyan Barkhurdar. 
Jawana, in the 
village of Ba- 
lidnwala, 4 m. 
from Gujaran- 
wala. 

13, Tomb of Miyan | Built by himself about 1700. 
Barkhurdaér in 
the village of 
Harlanwala, 7 
m. from Guja- 
ranwaéla. 

14. Tomb of Saiyid| Built by his son Sh&h Shams in the time of 
Ahmad orj| Aurangztb. 
Shekhu ’] Hind 
at the village of 
Kotta Piran. | 


Rawal Pindt Dwision—Rdwal Pindit District. 


1, Manikydla Tope, A Buddhistic tower, described by Gencral Cun- 
5 m. N.E, of: ningham in his Archeological Reports, 
Thanah — Ribat. | 
on the Grand! 

Trunk Road, 


2, Fort of Pharwali| The retreat of the Gakkars when driven from the 
on the banks of Jhilam. 
the Sohan River, 
12m. H.of Rawal 
Pindi. 


3. Tomb at Riwat,| Contains the Mausoleum of Sultan Surureg (sic) 
10 m. S.E. of and his 2 wives, 
Rawal Pindi. 
4, Gardensand Tomb | One of Shah Jahan’s wives is buried here. 
at Hasan Abdal. 
29 miles W. of 
Rawal Pindi. 
. Fort of Atak. On the Indus. Very picturesque, 
G. Ruins at Shah| Buddhistic remains, 
kt dehri. 


o 
wt 
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Jhilam District 


NAME AND LOCALITY. REMARKS 


1. Temple of Mallot,' Built by the Kashmir authorities waen this part 
16 m. N.W. of, of the country was under that State, probably 
Pind Dadan' about 650 A.D. Built on a plateau 2000 ft. above 
Khan and 12m.|_ the Jhilam, and commanding a fine view. 
from the river 
Jhilam. 

. Hindi Temple of! Very ancient, said to be of the time of the Pandus, 
Katas, 14 m. N:! 1100 B.c. 
of Pind Dadan 
Khan. 

3. Temple of Bha-, Built of red and white sandstone, on an eminence 
ganwald, 11 m.| commanding a fine view. Said to be Buddhistic. 
N.W. of Jalalpur 
Thanah. 

Temple and Tower| A Buddhist building of red sandstone with tri- 
of Shirganga, 6| glyph arches, pyramidal mouldings, &c. 

m. W. of Katas. 

. Wall of Maira. Accidentally discovered. There are aucientinscrip- 

tions on the stones. 

G6. Fort of Rotas,} Covers 260 acres. A picturesque ruin, 

11 m. N.W. of 
Jhilam, 


Ww 


ae 


er 


Gujarat District. 


. Darbar Dhuni Sa-| Built in 1827 by Pandit Mansa Ram of burned 
hib, 6 m. N. of| bricks, laid in lime cement. 


pat 


Gujarat, on bank 
of Chenab. 

2. City and Fort of | A place of importance before the Greck invasion, 
Gujarat. first built by Bachanpal, a Raja of the Solar Race, 


It fell to ruin; but in 1580 Akbar built a fort 
with the aid of the Gujars, whence it was called 
Gujarat Akbarabad. It was repaired by the 
Sikh Sardar Gujar Singh and by Shah Daulah, 
in the reign of Shah Jahan or of Aurangzib, 

» Tomb of Shah} Contains an inscription with the date 1718. 

Daulah, 200 yds. 
E. of Gujarat. 

. Temple of Shivala | Built in 1838 by Maharaja Gulab Singh. A pin- 

in the town of| nacle of the dome is gilt. 
Gujarat. 

5. Mosqueand Tomb} A black tombstone is inscribed with 2 couplets in 
of a Bigam, 300] Persian, the last line of which gives the date. 
yds. E. of Guja- 
rat. 

6. Tomb of Shah} Tombs of the officers and men who fell in the 
Jahangir 'Fakir,| battle of Gujarat adjoin. 
1m. E. of Guja- 
rit. 

7. Fort of Hailin, 25 | Extensive ruins. There isa tomb in good order, 
m.8.W.of Guja-| probably that of Mirza Shckh ’Ali Beg, a noble- 
rat. | man of Akbar’s court. killed by the Gakkars iu 

‘1586 A.D. 


os 


~ 
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8. 


10, 


11. 


12, 


13 


1i. 


17, 


Ww 


. Tomb of Shah 


INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF INTEREST. Sect. I. 


Name AND Locauity. | REMARKS. 


Ruins of Zail Ka- ; An ancient ruin, reputed to be part of a buried 
riali, 26m. N.W.| city. 
of Gujarat. 


. Mosque of Rasul, | The mosque contained an inscription dated 1591, 


31m. N.W. of | which was sent to the Crystal Palace. 
Gujarat. 

Ruined fort of Said to have been the head-quarters of the Verech 
Islamgarh, 8 m. Jats, 
N.E. of Guja- 
Tat. 
Mung, 33 m./| Said by Cunningham to be the place where Alex- 
N.W. of Guja-} ander fought Porus, Many coins are dug up 
rat, on the K.| here of the Greek kings, and the author has a 
bank of the; statuette, the head encircled with rays, which 
Jhilam. may be an Apollo, This was found 20 ft. below 

the soil here. 


Sarai of Kha-/| Built by Sakhi Khawass Khan in 1545, Governor on 
wasspur, 11 m.| the part of Shir Shah, who converted the Bha- 
N.W. of Guja-|  thiyaras, and called them Islambis. 
rat. 


Wells of Kharian, | One has a massive dome and an inscription saying 
21 m. N.W. of | it was finished in 1606, The other was built by 
Gujarat. the Sikhs. 

Hunting-seat at | Still called by the Sanskrit name of Chokhandi. Built 
*Alamgarh, 84; by Akbar in the 34th year of his reign. ‘The Ist 
m, N.E, of Gu-| halting place after crossing the Chenab, for the 
jarat, Emperors in their progress from Dihli to 

Kashmir. 

Tomb of Bagh, A handsome brick building of uncertain date. 
bau Wala, 2. 
m. E. of Kha- 
rian, | 


. The Darbar of. Built in 1827 by Ranjit sinh. 


Jandura Sahib 
at Mangat, 35 | 
m. W. of Guja- 





rat. 
Obelisk at Chi-' Set up in 1849, to commemorate the great battle 
lidnwala. |} between the British and Sikhs, 


Shithpar District. 


. Friday Mosque at ; Built in 1540, of brick, decorated with colours. 


Bhera, The city was founded in the samc year. 


. Ruin at Vijhi,) Of unknown date, but B.c. One of the most con- 


at Sabz Pind,} spicuous of the ruins, which tell of a much higher 
near Mini. state of prosperity than that now existing here. 
See Strabo, book xv. sect. 33. 

Built about 1300 A.p. The ruins show that a very 
Rukni”Alam,to| large town existed here. In the Ain i Akbari 
the N. of the vil-| the place is said to have paid a revenue of 
lage of Takhti! 117,228rs. It is the scene of the romance of 
Hazara. | Ranjah and Hir. 





Sect. I. 


Name AND Locatity. 
4, Mosque, tank and | Constructed in 1540 by Shir Shah. 


10. 


— 
. 


3B, 


— 


. Naugaza tombs, 


well to the N, of 
the village of! 
Hadali. 


village of Gun- 
jial. 


. Remains of an 


ancient Hindu 
shrine, 4 m. N. 
of the village of 
Katha Sughral. 


Amb. 


. Tomb of Shah 


Yusuf, in the vil- 
lage of the same 
name. 


2m. N.E. of the 
village of Ni- 
hang. 


PESHAWAR DIVISION AND DISTRICT. 47 


REMARKS. 


. Well near the| The villages of Gunjial and Atte Rai are called 


Van Kyla from this well, Constructed in 1540. 


Pilgrimages arc made to it, and fairs are held on 
fixed dates, 


. Hindu ruins at; Older than the Christian era, and apparently 


Buddhist. 


Built in 1494 A.D., an elegant but small building, 
adorned with coloured tiles, 


‘Tombs 9 yds. long. Built on the site of a ruined 


city, said to be as old as the Pandus. 


Ruins of Chak | This town was burned and razed by Nuru ‘d_ din 


Sanu, 8 m. E. of 
the C.8, of Shab- | 
pur, 


Ruins of Pihor, 3 ; 


m. KE. of the vil- 
lage of Topi. 


. Fort of Ranigat, 


on the hill above ' 
the village of: 
Nawagaon. | 


Shahbazgarhi, 6 | 
m. from Mar: | 
dan, | 





Bamizai, Gencral of Ahmad Shah. 


Peshtwar Division and District. 


A strong place in ancient times. 


Built of great blocks of granite, the castle being 
500 ft. long by 400 ft. broad ; on all sides the 
rock is scarped. Identified by Cunningham * 
with Aornos. Many broken statues lie about of 
Buddha. There is also one in chain armour, 
witha Macedonian chlamys or short cloak thrown 
over the shoulders. 

“There is here one of Ashoka’s inscriptions, on a 
rock to the S.. of the village, of the date of 
250 B.c. Cunningham identifies it with Sadatta. 
A party of sappers under Sergeant Wilcher 
were employed in January, 1871, removing 
boulders which hid the inscription. 


Buddhist cave Jdentified by Cunningham with the cave of Prince 


temple on the | 
W. face of Paje ' 
ja Hill, 15 m., | 
N.N.E. of Mar- | 
dan, 


Sudana described by Hwen Thsang. (Arch. 
Rep, 1863, pp. 191, 192). 
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Name AND Locatity. 


5. Ruins of Bud- 
dhist city at 
Takht i Bahi, 
8 m. N.W. of 
Mardan. 

6. Ruins of Jamal- 
garhi, 7 m. N. 
of Mardan. 

7. Buddhist ruins 
at Shahri Bahl- 
ol, 6 m. N.W. 
of Mardan. 

8. Buddhist ruins of 
Sawaldher, 8m. 
N.E. of Mardan. 

9, Buddhist ruins at 
Gangas, 21 m. 
N.N.E. of Mar- 
dan. 


10. Buddhist ruins at 
Kharksi, 3 m. 
from the Swat 
frontier. 

Walled inclosure 


at Gor Khatri. 


11. 


12. Mound of Shahji 
ki Deri, 1 m. 
S.E. of Laéhor 
Gate of Pesha- 
war. 

Circle of cromlech 
stones near tlic 


village of Asota. 


13, 


1. Domed building 


between Man- 
gal and Man- 
serah, 


2, Ruins of Thalla 
ka Kot, on the 
left bank of the 
Nainsukh stream 
between Habibu 
‘lah and Bala- 
kot. 


INTRODUCTION : 


OBJECTS OF Sect. I. 


INTEREST. 


REMARKS. 


Constructed of stone. Dates from B.c. 50 to 
A.D. 150. Explored by Sergeant Wilcher, in 
April, 1871. 


Explored by Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E., in March 
and April, 1873. 


Identified by Cunningham with the monastery of 
the saint Ekashringa, 


Explored by Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E., in March 
and April, 1874. 


A beautiful glen, on the W. face of the Pajja range, 
runs to the steep side of the mountain which 
here forms the boundary of Boner. Halfway 
up the glen, in the centre of which runs a small 
stream, are the extensive ruins of a Buddhist 
town ; opposite is a line of fine old mulberry 
trees, with vines climbing up them. Here is a 
fine masonry well 9 ft. in diameter, shaded by a 
singularly large olive tree. 

Explored by Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E., in March 
and April, 1874. 


Built by Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir. Cunningham 
identifies it with the great Buddhist monastery 
near Kanishka’s stupa. (Arch. Rep. 1863, p. 
89.) 

Considered by Cunningham to be the site of the 
stupa erected by Kanishka, 


Hazara District. 


Supposed to have been built by Jahangir, on the 
imperial road to Kashmir. 


Supposed to have becn the palace of a Hindu 
Raja. 


Sect. I. MULTAN DIVISION AND DISTRICT, 49 


Name AND Locatity. REMARKS. 

3. Ruins at Burj, 24 | Said to have been the palace of a Hindu Raja. 
m, behind the 
T.B, 

4, Ruins at Sirkap| Coins are found here. Said to have been the palace 
ka Kot, of Raja Sir Kap, 


5, Tomb at Zisrat | Here the Turk Chiefs resided when ruling Hazara. 
Galibagh, 


Multén Division and District. 


}, Shrine of Mu-; Date, 1152, Decorated with encaustic tiles. 
hammad Yusuf, | 
commonly called | 
Shah Gurdez, in | 
the city of Mul- | 
tan. | 

2. Temple of Nar-! Near the shrine of Bahawal Hakk. 
singh, in the old , 
fort of Multan. | 

3. Shrine of Shekh Thought to be of Aurangzib's time. 
Musa Pak in | 


Multan. 
4, Samadh of Sawan | He was the well known governor of Multan. This 
Mall. | was built in 1843. 


. Shrine of Baha-' He died in 1262 A.D., at the age of 100. This 
wal Hakk inold' building is maintained by his family and offer- 
fort. ; ings. He is much revered, especially by sailors. 

6. Octagonal monu- Built by the Emperor Tughlak, whose son made it 

ment of Ruknu over to Ruknu ’d din, grandson of Bahawal 
’d din, in old Hakk. 
fort. 
Pillar to memory 
of Vans Agnew 
and Anderson. 
killed by the 
Sikhs, 

. Shrine of Shah, Built in 1692, Shah Shams is said to have been a 
Shams Tabrizi,4: martyr flayed alive. He prayed that the sun 
a mile outside! might descend on Multan, which has ever since 
the N.E. corner, been scorched with intense heat. The shrine is 
of the city, | remarkable for the bright blaze of encaustic 

| tiles. 
9, Easter mosque, 1 The place where Vans Agnew and Anderson were 
m. N. of Multan,| murdered. 
built in 1735, 

10. Temple and tank | The tank is said to possess healing qualities, owing 
of Suraj Kund,| toa blessing on it by Ram, 
4 miles to S. of 
the city. 

11, Mosque of Malik | Built by Kazi Ghul4m Muhammad in 1373. Said 
Wahn, 5 miles| to have been burned by Kharak Singh, son of 
E. of Malsi. ' Ranjit. 

12. Palace of Muzaf- | Built in 1808, prior to the Sikh conquest. 

far Khan at 

Shuja’débad. 


ue 


st 
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. Tomb 


. Tomb 


. Tomb 


Tomb of Bawa 
Farid at Pak-| 
pattan, 27 miles | 
from Montgo- | 
mery. 


of Shéh 
Mukim, in the 
town of Hujra, 
46 miles from 
Montgomery. 
of Daud 
Bandagi in the 
town of Sher- 
garh, 48 miles 
from Montgo- 
mery. 


. Temple of Baba 


Salu Jasrai, in 
the town of Di- 
palpur. 


. Mosque of Chiniot 


on Grand Trunk 
Road, 


from Chiniot. 


. Tomb of Niwab | 
Tahir Khan in! 
of | 
Sitpur on the | 
Chenab, 60 m. S. | 


the town 


of the Civil Sta- 
tion of Muzaffar- 
garh. 


. Tomb of Saiyid 


*Abdu ’1 Wahab, 
built in 1606 in 


the townof Dera! 


Dinpanah. 


of Shah | 
Burhan, 4 a m. | 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST, Sect. I. 


Montgomery District. 


REMARKS, 


Built in 1267, and much frequented by pilgrims, of 
whom about 60,000 assemble at the annual 
fair. Serious accidents occur through the at- 
tempt of crowds to force themseives through an 
opening in the wall 5 ft. high and 24 ft. broad, 
called “the Gate of Paradise,” it being the tradi- 
tion that whoever gets through at a certain 
time is sure of heaven. 

Built in 1640, in imitation of the Kiblah at Mak- 
kah, 


Built in 1574, and resorted to by thousands of 
pilgrims. 


Very ancient, and in one of the most ancient cities 
of India. Babar speaks of his conquest of it. 
Annual fair in January. 


The Jhang District. 


Built by Nuwab Miyan Khan about 1550, of 
mingled red and grey stone. Paved with black 
and white marble, the tomb of white marble. 
The windows are of red stone. Equally revered 
by Muslims and Hindus, and used as a school 
where Arabic is taught. 

Of black and white marble, built by Shah Jahan. 
The interior is coloured like gold. 


Mugaffargarh District. c 

Built about 1670. A lofty dome surmounts the 
tomb, and is ornamented with green, black, 
yellow, and blue tiles. Tomb of the Nahar 
family, the old rulers of Sitpur. 


The dome is white. ’Abdu’l Wahab is said to 
have come from Kanhpwr after a visit to 
Makkah, There is a rent-free grant of land with 
rs, 2,000 annually for support of the place 


Sect, I. BANNU DISTRICT. 5] 


Derdjdt Division—Derd Ghazi Khan District. 


Name axp Locality. REMARES. 


1. Ruins of the city | The tradition is that the city was destroyed to 
of King Dallu| punish the crime of incest with his daughter 
Rai at Jampur. committed by Dallu Rai. 

. Shrine of Sakhi| Built in 1252. The saint was a disciple of Pir- 
Sarwar, 30 m.; dastgir of Baghdad, and was guilty of listening 
S.W. of Dera! to musical instruments, for which these instru- 


to 


Ghazi Khan. ments are to sound for ever over his tomb, 
3. Tomb of Ghazi 
Khan, the 


founder of the 
city so named, 6 
m. from the city 
at Choratta. 
4, Cemetery of the] Revered by the Laghart tribe. who say the Talpurs 
Talpurs, 26m.8.} are a branch of their clan. 
of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, at Choti. 


Deré Ismevil Khén District. 


1, Fort of "Umar Kot; Very ancient, perhaps Buddhist. Of masonry. 
near Khairpur. | Much of the materials have been carried away 


| to buiid Akalgarh. 

2. Mounds at Belot, | These mounds are thought to have been buildings 
Tank, Luni, Dra4-| of the Greco-Bactrian period. They are now 
band, Chaudh-; mere heaps of burnt bricks. Coins are found in 
wan, and Ve-/| them. 
howa. 

3. Temples at Mari. | Interior minutely carved. 

4. ’Azmat Shah, built 'A memorial of Ahmad Shah’s victories, 
by Ahmad Shdh | 
Abdalli. 

Bannu District. 
1, Mound at Akra. | The remains of a Greco-Bactrian city of 200 years 


B.C. The mound is described by Sir H. Edwardes 
in his ‘“‘ Year on the Panjab Frontier,” vol. i., 
; p. 283. 

2. Fort of Kafirkot, | Referred to also in the “ Year on the Panjab Fron- 
10 m. 8. of *Isi| tier,” vol. i, p. 290. It is of stone, and very 
Khel. ancient, 

3. Mound at Rokri. | Probably Buddhist. Excavations were made by 
Mr. H. Priestley, and several figures beautifully 
sculptured after the Greek were disinterred, and 

; sent to the Lahor Central Museum.. 
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Ors-Satlaj States.—Patvdla State. 


Name ano Locatiry. , REMARKS. 


1, 


9) 
o 
» 
? 


cr 


“1 


. Tomb of Sufi, out- | 


. Mosque of Bawal, 


Garden at Pinjor. | Laid out by Nuwab Fidai Khan, in the reign of 
Aurangzib, 


. Mosque in Pinjor. ! Of the same date as the above. 
. Garden with aj Of Akbar’s time, and built and laid ont by Sultdn 


building at Sar-| Hafiz, Akbar’s tutor. 


hind, 

Gurdwarah, a; Fath Singh and Chichhar Singh, sons of Guru 
building at Sar-| Govind, were murdered here by command of 
hind. Aurangzib. 


. Tomb of Shekh ; This person was held in veneration by Aurangzib. 


Ahmad at Sar-, 


hind, 

. Mosque of Bahd-! Built by Nuwab Saif Khan, brother of Fidai 
duregarh, 5 m.| Khan, It originally stood in a fortified town 
from Patida. called Saifabad, which has perished, and the site 





is occupied by the fort of Bahadurgarh, built by 
Maharaja Karm Singh of Patiala. 


Jhind District. 


. Fort of Fathgarh Built by Maharaja Gajpat Singh in the reign of 


in the town. ' shah ’Alam. 
Gurdwara outside: Built in the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
the town 


. Temple of Shri: Very ancient, 


Jainti Devi, near | 
the W. Jamna | 
Canal, 


_ Tank of Shri! | Ancient. 


Bhuteshwar ad- 
joining the town. 


. Tomb of Shah. Constructed in the reign of Shah Jahan. 


Dujan. | 


_ Tomb of Shah! Built in the time of Akbar. 


Vilayat in tne | 
town. 





Said to be of the time of Auranezth. 
side the town of | 
Sufidan. 


. Tomb of Saiyid Built by himself. He was the Vazir of Aurangzib, 


Muzaffar. 


. Tomb in the vil-| Built 700 years ago. 


lage of Kaliana. ; 


Nédbha State. 


Ancient. 
10 m. from Re- 
wari. 
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Midler Kotla Stute. 


NAME AND Locatity. REMARKS. 
1. Mosque of Shah} Built about 1650 A.D. 

Fazil in the town 

of Malcr. 


2. Tomb of Shekh | Built about 1350 a.p. 
Sadr Jahan in 
the town. 

. Hindi temple | Built about 1550 A.D. 
of Bawa Atma 
Ram, 


es 


Kdlsia State. 


» Mari of Laksh-| Built by Raf Firdz, at the request of a Fakir, who 
man, at Chirak. had cured him of a disease, 


—~ 


Bhiwalptr State. 


Fifteen forts and tombs are mentioned as being in this State ; but no 
account whatever is given of them. 


1. Tibba Raika, 2) This mound of large bricks is supposed to be 
m. E.of Kasim-| Scythian. It containsa pit 18 ft. in diameter 
pur. and 9 ft. deep, full of calcined human bones, 

with logs of charcoal. 


Here follow 24 forts and 2 tombs, of which no description is given. 


2. Patan Munara, a| A very curious ancient tower, on what must once 
tower 7 m. 8.| have been the bed of the Indus. The ruins of an 
of Naushahra. old town surround it ; but nothing whatever is 

known of the mee of the place. 


3. Mound of Tibba Sarwahi, $a m.S. of Sanjarpur. 

4, Ratta Theri, 4m. 8. of Sanjarpur. 

5. Tomb of Saiyid Jalal Shah, to the W. of Uch. 

6. Tomb of Bibi Jiwandi at Uch. 

7. Tomb of Bhawal Halim at same town. 

& Tomb of Makhdim Jahanian at Uch. 

9, Tomb of Faz] Din at Uch, 
10. Tomb of Rajan Katil at Uch. 

11. Tomb of Piran Pir. 
12, Tomb of Hasan Darya, 1 m. 1. of Uch. 
13. Tomb of Sadr Shah, 4 m. W. of Gurgijan. 
14. Tomb of Wali, 2m. E. of Khairptr. 
15, Mounds at Tibba Mahmud Shahid, 4 m. N, of Ahmadpur. 
16, Fort of Mubarakpur. 
17, Fort at Ahmadpur Sharkia, to the W. of Ahmadpw. 
18. Tomb of Bhawal Din, at Ahmadpur. 
19, Friday Mosque at Ahmadpur. 
20. Tomb of Pir ’Azmat Sultan. 
21. Tomb of Sultan Mahmud at Khanbela, 
22, Old Fort, 6 m. W. of Naushahra, one of the 6 forts built by Rai 
Sahasi IJ, about 600 A.D. Taken by Shah Hasan Arghan in 1525. 
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NAME AND Loca.iry. 
23. Tower at Sui Vi-| Built in the 11th year of Kanishka’s reign, at the 


Nw 


es 


to 


har, 16 m. S. of | 
Bhawalpur. | 


| 


. Hindu Temple of | Of stone, and sculptured. 


Chamba Pati, in 
Chamba. 


. Four Hindu Tem- 


ples to Lakshmi 
Nath, near the 
Raja'sold palace 
above the town. 


. Hindu Temples of 


Thakur and 
Shiva, in the 
town of Barmur. 


. Pillar in Barmur. 


Temple at Mindal, 
on the Chenab. 


. Temple of  Tri- 


loknath, on the 
Chenab, near the 
village of Tunda. 


. Temple of Mir- 


gola, in the town 
of Odapur. 


kar Acharaj, at 


. Temple of ah 


Shrinagar. | 

. Mosque in_ the 
city of _ hri- 
nagar. 


. Garden and Pa- 


vilion at Chash- 
mah Shahi, 8.E. 
of Shrinagar, 


. Temple near the 


Friday Mosque 
in Shrinagar. 
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Sect. I. 


REMARES. 


commencement of the Christian era. An iron 
shect, with an inscription, was found here, and 
has been deciphered by Prof. Dowson, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiat. Soc., vol. iv., 
part 2, art. 14. 


Chamba State. 


Of the same style as the 
Jain Temples at Abu. 


Ditto. 


This is 20 ft. high, and is surmounted by a gilt 
figure of Garuda. See Vigne’s “Travels in 
Kashmir,” vol. i. p. 159. 


Portions are elaborately carved in wood. It is by 
far the best specimen of the kind in Chamba. 


Kashmir State. 


On the Takhti Sulaiman Hill. It is said to date 
220 B.c., and is constructed of stone and brick. 
Said to have heen built by Rajé Gopawand. 
Lieut. H. H. Cole, R.E., says that it is the most 
ancient building in Kashmir, and describes it. 
See “ Illustrations of Anc. Build. in Kashmir.” 

Built, in 1448, of brick, stone, and lime. 


Founded by Akbar in 1555, 


Supposed to have been built by Raja Jind, 138 
years B.C. 


Sect. I. 


Name and Locatiry. ! 


5. of| This Akhind was preceptor of Dard, son of Shah 


Mosque 
Akhund Mulla 
Shah, near 
Shrinagar. 


KASHMIR STATE D5 
REMARKS. 


Jahan. 


6. Tope or Stupa in | Built by Raja Ziyddat, of brick and mortar, in 


14, 


16. 


20. 


. Fort 


Muhammad 
Haji Street, in 
Shrinagar. 


la, with a pa- 
vilion, 6 m. Hi, 
of Shrinagar. 


. Templeof Aishan 


Birari, 6 m. N, 
of Shrinagear. 
of Hari 
Parbat, outside 
Shrinagar. 


. Mosque of Bahau 


’d din, below 
Hari Parbat. 


. Temple of stone 


in Shrinagar. 


. Temple in Mu. 


hammad Haji’s 
quarter of Shri- 
nagar. 


. Chinarbagh, a 


garden 3 m. 
N.E. of Shrina- 
gar. 

Temple of Amara 
Kadal in Shri- 
nagar. 

Mosque and 


Tomb of Saraf 
Kadal in Shri- 
nagar, 

Friday Mosque. 


. Temple, 4 m. E. 


of Shrinagar. 


. Zina Kadal, or 


4th Bridge, in 
Shrinagar. 


. Mosqueat Shrina: | 


gar on the left | 
bank of the 
river opposite 
the Shah Ham- 





246 A.D. 


. Garden of Shah-| The pavilion was built in 1630, and the garden laid 


out by Shah Jahan. 

Supposed to have been built by Raja Sundman 
for his Guru Aishan about 4,000 B.c. 

Built in 1597 by command of Akbar. 

Built in 1458, on the site of an ancient temple, 


which is said to have been built by Raja Parva 
Sain in 52 A.D. 


Built of stone and brick by Raja Ziyddat in 246 
A.D. 


Laid out by Saif Khan. 


Built by Raja Lalitadit in 726 A.p. 


Built, in 1453, of hewn stones from old temples. 


Built, in 1383, of stone and brick, by Hasan Shah, 
surnamed Sikandar But Shikan. 
Supposed to have been built by Raja Sundman 


137 B.C. 
Built by Raja Ziyadat in 246 A.D. The founda- 
tion is of stone, superstructure is of brick, 


Built in 1630 a.D., of polished limestone, by the 
Empress Nur J ahan, 


dan 
Nishat Garden to; Laid out in 1630 A.D, by Asad Khan. 


the E. of Shri- | 


nagar, 
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21. Pari Mahal), on 
a mountain on 
the 8. side of 
the Dal, 

22. Temple and tank 
of Pandrethan, 
3 om. S.E. of 
Shrinagar. 

23. Sardiof Khanpur 
10 m. 8.W., of 
Shrinagar. 

24. Tomb of Shekh 
Nuru ’d din at 
Chirar, 16 m. 8. 
of Shrinagar. 

25. Sardi of Yung- 
nari, 35m. S. of 
Shrinagar. 

26. Sarai of Shahji 


Murg, 14 m. 8. | 


of Shrinagar. 

27. Temple at Pam- 

ur. 

28. Temple of Bala 
Hama,2 m.from 
Pampur. 

29, Temple of Lalita- 
pura, 4 m.%. of 
Pampur. 

30. Temple of Mar- 
hama, N.W. of 
Bijbihara. 


INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 


Sect. I. 


REMARKS. 
Built by Mulla Shah, preceptor of Dara, in 
1631 A.D. 


Built in 913 A.D. of stone decorated with bas-relicf 
figures. See “Notes on Ancient Bnildings in 
Kashmir,” p. 29. 

Built in 1640 A.D. of stone and lime. 


Built in 1801 A.D. 


Built in 1680 4.D. by Shah Jahan. 
Built of stone and lime by Shah Jahan. 


Built in 837 A.D. of stone by Raja Azta Paid (thus 
written in Gov. Record, but evidently erroneous). 
Built in 855 A.D. Erected by Raja Shir Varmma. 


Built in 724 A.D. by Raja Lalitaditya. 


Built by Raja Unt Varmma, in 855 A.D. 


31. Temple of Bijbi- | Supposed to have been built by Ashoka. 


hara, m town | 


of same name. 
32, Temple of Ma- 
S. 
pura. 


| Built by Raja Unt Varmma in 858 A.D. 
langpara, 5 m. | 
of Wanti- | 


33. Garden of Anat | Laid out by Shah Jahan. 


Nag in the 
city of Islama- 
bad. 

34. Temple 9 m. E. 
of Islamabad. 

35. Tomb of Baba 
Zainu’d din, 10 
m,. from Islam- 
abad, 

36, Tomb of Mattana, 
3m. KE. of [slam- 
abad. 

37. Temple of Bah- 
mazo, 4m. KH. 
of Islamabad. 


Built by Raja4 Megwahan in 46 A.D. 


Built in 1801, by ’Abd’ullah Khan. 


Built in 1360 A.D. over Shah Hamdan alias Saiyid 
"Ali Hamadan, 


Built in 1316 A.D. by Sadhu Bahma, 


Sect. I. 
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38. Temple of Mat- 
tand, 3 m. EK. 
of Islamabad. 

39. Ruined temple, 6 
m. E. of Islama- 
bad. 

40. Temple of Ganesh 
Bal, E.of Islam- 
abad. 

41. Temple of Mam- 
leshwar, 30 m. 
S. E. of Shrina- 
gar, in a cave. 


mys 


or 


KASHMIR STATE, 
REMARKS. 
Built in 724 A.D. by Raja Lalitaditya. 
' Built in 35 a.D. by Raja Megwahan. 
Shiva is said to have left Ganesh here when he 
went into the mountains. 


| Built by Raja Abhiman, at a very ancient date. 


42, Garden of Lok | Laid out by Shah Jahan, in 1630 A.D. 


Bhawan, 6 m. 
S. of Anat Nag. 

43, Garden of Vir 
Nag, 12 m. N. 
of Anat Nag. 

44, Mosque of Sai- 
fu °’d din at 
Naushahra. 

45. Temple of Vichar 
Nag, 4 m.N. of 
Shrinagar. 

46. Tomb, 4 m. N, 
of Shrinagar. 

47, Bridge on the 
Sindh river, 10 
m. N. of Shri- 
nagar, 

48, Temple at Wan- 


gat. 

49. Temple of Kau- 
lan, 

50. Three temples of 
Narayan Nag, 
18 m. N.E. of 
Thanah Lal, 

51, Three temples at 
Indrakot, 12 m. 
N.W. of Shri- 
nagar. 

62. Garden of Manas 
Bal, 10 m. N. of 
Shrinagar. 

03. Temple of Diwar 
Kalan, 7m. W. 
of Shrinagar. 

o4, Temple atPattan, 
14 m. N.W. of 
Shrinagar. 


Laid out in 1619 by Jahangir. 
Built in 1455, in the reign of Zainu ‘1 ‘abidin, 
who is called Bur Shah. 


Built in 246 a.D. by Raja Ziyddat. 


Of a disciple of Rahim Shah. Built in 1630 A.D. 


Built in 1635 A.D, by the Empress Nur Jahan. 


Built in 588 A.D. by Raja Baladit. 

Built by Raja Shankar Varmma in 872 A.D. 

One built by Raja Lalitadit in 1004 A.p., the 2ud 
by Raja Sangram Raj about 1004 also, the 3rd 
by Raja Attand Raj 1014 A.p, 


Built in 775 A.D, of hewn stone by Raja Jind and 
his minister, 


~~ 


Laid out in 1555 A.D. 
Built in 724 A.D. by Lalitaditya, 


Built by Nashak, brother of Raja Hashak in 
727 BC. 


03, Temple of Hari ; Built in 724 A.D, by Lalitaditya, 


Tarat,8 m. W. | 
of Shrinagar. 
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Name AnpD Locatity. | REMARKS. 
56. Temple of Bhuni- ; Built by Raja Hashak in 724 B.c. See “ Notes on 
yar, 12 m. be-| Anc. Buildings,” by Lt. Cole, 
yond Naushah- 
ra. 
57. Temple of Lad-| Built by Raj& Megwahan in 33 A.D. 
dur, 15 m. W. 
of Anat Nag. 


§ @. TRIBES OF THE PANJAB AND KASHMIR, 


General Cunningham, in vol. ii. of the Arch. Rep.,’divides the pop. 
of the Panjéb into early Turanians or aborigines; 2nd, Aryas or 
Brahmanical Hindus; 3rd, later Turanians or Indo-Scythians. In 
the lst class he places the Takkas, the Megs, the Dunds, the Satis, 
the Sadans, and perhaps also the Damaras. In the 2nd division he 
places the Suraj Vanshas, and Som Vanshas of the Hills, the 
Janjuas of the Salt Range, and the Bhathis of the Central and E. 
Doabs, also the Khatris or grain sellers, and the Dogras, probably 
also the Awans. The 3rd class includes the Gakkars, the Kathis 
and the Balas, whose immigration took place in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, the Jats and Meds (Sus and Abars) who came in towards 
the end of the 2nd century B.c., and the Gujars (Tochéri), who 
immigrated during the Ist century B.c. Of these races the most 
numerous is that of the Jats, who according to the same authority 
form 2ths of the entire pop. The next most numerous race is that of 
the Gujars, who are 4th of the pop. The Sikhs are mostly derived 
from the Jats and Gujars, and are about +',th of the pop. The Aryans 
make up the rest. 

The Dogrds derive their name from Dugar, the name of the country 
round Jamun (Jummoo), which is called in Sanskrit Dvigartdesh, “the 
country of the two hollows,” from the 2 holy lakes Saroin Sar and 
Man Sar. This word has been converted into Dugar, and from that 
comes Dogri. The Dogris are divided into Brdhmans, Réjputs, 
Banyds, and other inferior sub-divisions. The Brahmans and Dogra 
Rajputs are small men, about 5 ft. 4 or 5, slim, with somewhat high 
shoulders.* They are active and untiring, but rather deficient in 
muscular power. The Rajputs are divided into Midns and working 
Rajputs. Guldb Singh, the father of the present Maharaja of 
Kashmir, was of the Mian caste. Female infanticide formerly existed 
amongst the Midns, who wished all their issue to be brought up to 
arms. About 1846 this practice was put down, Gulib Singh being 
principally instrumental in suppressing it. Sati also existed, and on 
the death of Suchet Singh it is said that 300 women underwent 
cremation. The Thakars are the chief cultivating caste of the Dogras 
in the Hills. They are a good-looking and well-made race, and of a 
larger frame than the Dogra Rajputs, Of a lower class than these 
are the Banyas, or small traders ; the Nais, or barbers ; the Jhirs, or 
carriers (palki-bearers also), and some others. The Dums and Meghst 


* See Drew’s Kashmir, pp. 44-4. 
+ Meglis spelling according to Drew, 
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ure numerous at Jamun. They are brick makers, charcoal burners, 
and scavengers, and are reputed unclean. The Mahiirajé has improved 
the position of these low castes by enlisting some hundreds in the 
army as sappers and miners. They have acquired respect by the 
courage and endurance they have displayed. The weavers in Jamun 
are numerous, and are all Muslims. 

The Chibhdlis are so-called from ‘ Chibhal,” the outer Hill region 
between the Chendb and the Jhilam. A Rajput tribe named Chib 
gave the name to the country. The Chibhalis are of the same race 
as the Dogrds, but are now Muslims. A high caste among them is 
called Sudan. A general name for this and other high castes in 
Chibhal is Sahu. In a higher part of the Darhal Valley are some 
people who are called Maliks, who were so called by Akbar, by 
whom they were appointed to defend the passes into Kashmir. 
Included under the name of Chibhali are the Kakkdas and Bambas, 
who inhabit the banks of the Jhilam; the former on the left, and the 
latter on the right bank of the river. They are strong-built men, of 
a surly disposition. Lower down the Jhilam are the Gakkars. These 
people long sustained their independence in the Hills, They reside 
chiefly on the right bank of the Jhilam in British territory, where 
are the ruins of palaces and forts which existed at the time when 
they had their own Raja. They are considered a high caste, and 
would be classed with other high castes under the name of Sahu. 

The Pahdris inhabit the country to the N. of Dugar, which is 
bounded on the W. by Budil. The name signifies simply “moun- 
taineer,’ but it is restricted by the Dogrdas to the people of the 
country just mentioned. The Pahiris are a strong, hardy race, of a 

owerful frame, but active. They have straight foreheads, and noses 
markedly hooked. Their dress is of pattu, a thick homespun cloth, 
through which moisture will not easily penetrate. Their trowsers are 
loose to the knee, but then fit tightly. Over all they wear a lui, or 
“blanket,” which enables them to withstand severe weather. The 
women wear a long gown of the same material. At the S. end of the 
Pahari country, where it borders on Chamba, is a Hindu tribe called 
Gaddis, who have large flocks of sheep and goats, and they retire up 
the mountains according to the season. They are distinguished from 
the Paharis by a peculiar hat of stiff cloth, of which a print is given 
at P 108 of Drew's “ Kashmir.” 
he Gujars, according to Drew, are an Aryan race, but with narrow 
foreheads. They are tall and gaunt, slow and ungainly. They like 
to be left alone, and have as little as possible to do with other races, 
All who reside in Jamun territory are Muslims, They possess herds 
of buffaloes, and support themselves by the sale of clarified butter. 

The Ladakhis.—These people inhabit one of the 3 governorships 
under the Raja of Kashmir, the other 2 being Baltistan and Gilgit. 
Their country comprises the valley of the Indus and most of its 
tributaries, from 32° to 36° N. lat. and from 75° 29' to 79° 29’ E. long. 
Ladakh is one of the loftiest inhabited regions of the globe ; even the 
valleys and plateaux are from 9,000 to 17,000 ft. above sea level, 
and many of the peaks attain 25,000 ft. The Laddakhis are Thibetans, 
who, settling in the valley of the Indus, have formed villages and 
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occupied the ground fit for cultivation. They are Buddhists, whereas 
the Baltis to the N.W. are Muslims. The Ladakhis are ordinarily 
about 5 ft. 2 in. in height, and their women 4 ft. 9} in. They are 
an ugly race, with high cheek bones and Turanian, or, as we should 
say, Chinese features, Their black hair is cut short in front, and 
worn in a pig-tail behind. They are cheerful, willing, and good 
tempered, and not quarrelsoume unless excited by their beverage 
Chang, a sort of beer. The men wear a choghah, or long white coat ; 
girt at the waist by a woollen scarf, with boots and cap, and perhaps 
an extra wrapper, their dress is complete. The women wear a gown 
gathered into plaits by vertical strips of woollen cloth, blue and 
red alternately. On the head they wear a strip of cloth, orna- 
mented with shells or rough turquoises, with cloth lappets over the 
vars. The capital of Lad&kh is Leh. 

The Champds.—These are a kindred race to the Ladd4khis, who 
dwell in the higher parts. In appearance they differ from that tribe 
in having projecting chins, while those of the Ladikhis recede. 
They stay for a month or two at one spot to graze their herds, and 
then move to better pastures, The Champds are Buddhists like the 
Ladakhis, but do not intermarry with then. 

The Khambas are a Thibetan race, and are all professional beggars. 

The Baltis are rather taller than the Laddkhis, but by becoming 
Muslims have undergone some changes. They have disused the pig- 
tail, and, like the Muslims, shave their heads, leaving only side 
locks. They have dropped the custom of polyandry, and are to a 
certain extent polygamists. Some are enlisted in the army and wear 
the Highland kilt. They are mostly Shi’ahs. 

The Dérds occupy the country of Gilgit, Punidl, Astor, and Chilis, 
which may generally be called Dardistan, though that name is some- 
what indefinite. Dr. Leitner, who visited the country in 1866, has 
published a work on its languages and races. Mr. Hayward, who 
visited Dardistiin in 1870, was murdered there. The Dirds area 
bold, hardy, and independent race. They have a good cast of coun- 
tenance, with brown or hazel eyes and a moderately fair complexion. 
Their caste divisions are Shin, Yashkun, Kremin, and Dum. They 
do not intermarry. The Yashkuns are the most numerous, and are 
employed in agriculture. They regard the cow with abhorrence, and 
will not drink its milk, or eat or make butter of it. When the cow 
calves, they will only touch the calf with a forked stick. Some of 
them will not even touch fowls. Before the Sikh invasion they used 
to burn their dead, but Nathu Shih, who commanded the Sikhs, was 
a Muslim, and got them to bury their dead. <A few are still Bud- 
dhists. These are said by Drew to be the most dreadfully dirty 
people he ever met. Their faces are blotched with black dirt, which 
they never remove. Polyandry is practised amongst them, and some 
of their women have as many as tive husbands. 

The Kashmiris.—The Kashmiris, or inhabitants of the Kashinir 
valley, are, according to Drew (p. 174), ‘ physically the finest of all the 
races in the territories under the Raji of Jamun, and are probably 
in size and feature the finest race on the whole continent ot India.” 
They are a robust race, broad shouldered and large framed, and of 
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gTeat muscular power. They have a wide, straight, and high fore- 
head, « finely-shaped head, a well-cut square brow, and eyes of a not 
very dark brown, The women are tall and well grown; the un- 
married girls wear their hair hanging down in numerous plaits ; the 
women, like the men, wear a long loose gown hanging from the 
shoulders to the ankles, and on the head a low red cap with a white 
cloth hanging down from it mantilla-wise down the back. Kashmiris 
are false, ready with a lie, and given to deceit ; they are noisy and 
quarrelsome, ready to wrangle but not to fight ; on the least threat 
of force they cry like children. The Héanjis, or boatmen, live for 
months together in their boats. They are lying, greedy, and cowardly. 
The Panditinis, or Brahman women, and the boatwomen are those 
most frequently seen, but Europeans take their ideas of Kashmir 
women from the Batals, who are very degraded, and many of whom 
are dancing-girls. The lower Batals eat carrion, the rest skin carcases 
and cure leather., 

The Jats.— According toGeneral Cunningham (Arch. Survey of India, 
vol. ii., p. 58), the Jats are the same as the Tatii, or Zanthii, and were 
Indo-Scythians who, some think, originally resided near the Caspian, 
or, according to Cunningham in Zotuale, the fertile district irrigated by 
the Margus river, between Bactria, Hyrkania, and Khorasmia, and 
uccompanied the Sac and Massagite in their migration to the 
Indus. The Jats are now widely spread over Sindh and N. India. 
At the end of the 7th century a.D. they at first opposed the Muslims, 
but afterwards went over to them. At the beginning of the 11th 
century they plundered the army of Mahmud on its return from 
Somnath. They are now divided into not less than 100 tribes, of 
which the best known are the Arain, Bagri, Chathe, Chirna, Gundal, 
Kalydl, Mélyar, Ranja, Tharar, and Wirak. Colonel Tod says (Ra- 
jasthaén, vol. i., p. 106) that the Jats are included in all the ancient 
catalocues of the 36 royal races in India, but of Colonel Tod’s five lists 
only one contains the name of Jit, and Tod himself confesses that 
he never knew an instance of a Rajpat’s intermarriage with a Jit. 
Cunningham supposes that ‘Tod has misread the word, which should 
be Jin or Jinna, instead of Jit. They are a fine race ; the men large 
and powerful, and the women handsome. Capt. J. D. Cunningham, in 
his “ History of the Sikhs,” p. 14, says that “the Jits are known in 
the N. and W. of India as industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
and as hardy yeomen, equally ready to take up arms and to follow 
a plough. They form, perhaps, the finest rural population in 

ndia.”’ 

The Sikhs, —Ninak, the founder of the Sikh religion, taught that 
God is all in all, and that purity of mind is the first object. He 
extricated his Sikhs, or disciples, from the fetters of caste and left 
thern erect and free, unbiassed in mind and unfettered by rules, to 
become an increasing body of truthful worshippers, But it was the 
10th Guru, Govind Singh, who gave theSikhs their martial character. 
It was he who commanded that all Sikhs should call themselves 
Singhs, or “soldiers,” and of material things should devote their 
energies to steel alone. They were to be for ever waging war, and 
great would be his merit who fought in the van, who slew an enemy, 
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and who despaired not, although overcome. From the time of that 
Guru, his followers became imbued with an unconquerable spirit, 
which carried them through many struggles to supreme power in the 
Panjab, and culminated in the rule of Ranjit, who formed an alliance 
with the British on equal terms, and sent a new sovereign to 
Afghanistan. This devotion to war, and this free and bold spirit 
have made the Sikhs physically conspicuous amongst the people of 
India. Thev are tall and muscular, and have proved themselves at 
least the equals of the Afghans in fighting powers, and superior to 
the other neighbouring races. 


§ f THE SINDHi AND PANJABL LANGUAGES, 


Dr. Ernest Trumpp, in the preface to his Sindhi Grammar, says, 
“The Sindhi is by no means an easy language’; it is, on the con- 
trary, beset with more intricacies and difficulties than any of its 
Prikrit sisters. But on the other hand, it amply repays to the 
philologist the labour he bestows on it; for the Sindhi has pre- 
served a great many forms for which we look in vain in the 
cognate idioms. For the purpose of intercomparing the modern 
Aryan dialects, the Sindhi is therefore invaluable.” 

The character in which the Sindhis themselves write their lan- 
guage is the Khudawadi, which has been utterly neglected by 
European authors. Dr. Trumpp uses the Hinddsténi character; the 
consequence is that he is obliged to resort to rather doubtful expe- 
dlients to express some letters. Thus, there is a peculiar g in Sindhi, 
which he can only represent in Hindtstéini by hanging a circle to 
the top stroke of the géf, and in English by drawing a line over the 
g. In the same way there is a peculiar d in Sindhi, which Dr. 
Trumpp represents in Hindfstini by a ddl with three dots over 
it, and in English by d with a dot under it and a line over it. 
Sindhi is a very harsh and guttural language, with a great many 
double consonants, as it were, to make up for this; the vowels in 
the Khudéwdédi are usually not written at all, unless they are initial. 
It must be said, however, that the 1st vocabulary of Sindhi which 
was ever made, and was published in 1840 by the author of this 
hook, was written in the Khudawadi character. 

The written character of the Panjabi is called Gurmukhi, which 
has been derived from the Deva-Nagari, from which there are, how- 
ever, some points of diversity. For one thing, the letters are by no 
means so clear in the Gurmukhi, and the palatal letters especially 
are distinguished by small lines, which are easily obliterated. There 
are 35 letters in the Panjabi alphabet, besides two nasal marks called 
bindi and tippi. In general there is a great similarity in this language 
to Hindi, especially in the formation of verbs, so that any one ac- 
quainted with Hindi or Hinddstini has only to learn the Gurmukhi 
character, and he will very soon acquire the Panjabi language. 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Hight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventcen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-seven 
Twenty-eight 
Twenty-nine 
Thirty 
Thirty-one 
Thirty-two 
Thirty-three 
Thirty-four 
Thirty-five 
Thirty-six 
Thirty-seven 
Thirty-eight 
Thirty-nine 
Forty 
Forty-one 
Forty-two 
Forty-three 
Forty-four 


VOCANULARY. 
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§ 7. VOCABULARY AND DIALOGUES,* 


PANJABI. 


Ikk, hikk 
Do, doin 
Trai, tinn 
Char 
Panj 
Chhe 
Satt 
Atth 
Naun 
Das, dah 
Yaran 
Baran 
Teran 
Chauda 
Pandran 
Solan 
Sataran 
Atharan 
Unnin 
Wih, Bih 
Ikki 

Bai 

Tei, Tref 
Chauwi 
Panjhi 
Chhabbi 
Satai 
Athai 
Uniatti 
Tih 
Tkatti 
Batti 
Tetti 
Chautti 
Painti 
Chhatti 
Saintt 
Athatti 
Ufitali 
Chalt 
Iktali 
Bitali 
Tirtali 
Chutali 


SINDHI. 
Hiku, or, Hekro 
Bah 
Ti, or, tri 
Chari 
Panja 
Chhah 
Sata 
Ata, or, Atha 
Nava 
Daha 
Yarahan 
Barahan 
Terahan 
Chaudahan 
Pandrahan 
Sorahan 
Satrahan 
Arahan 
Uniha 
Viha 
Ektha 
Bavtha 
Treviha 
Chauviha 
Panjviha 
Chhaviha 
Sataviha 
Ataviha 
Unatriha 
Triha 
Ekatriha 
Batriha 
Tretrih 
Chautriha 
Panjatriha 
Chhatriha 
Satatriha 
Athatriha 
Unetaliha 
Chaliha 
Eketaliha 
Baetalfha 
Tretaliha 
Chauataltha 


* Neither Dr. Trumpp in his Grammar, nor Captain Stack in his Dictionary make use 


of the Sindhi character. 


The former uses the Hindustani and the latter the Nagari. 


The author of this Handbook, on the 22nd of August, 1840, long before those gentlemen 
wrote, presented to the Bomb: wy Government a Sindhi vocabulary containing about 
2,200 ‘words, in which the dialects of Lar and Sar were distinguished, and the real 
Sindhi character used. Dr. Trumpp represents nasal a by @, which is not satisfactory. 
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ENGLISH, 


Forty-five 
Forty-six 
Forty-seven 
Forty-eight 
Forty-nine 
Fifty 
Fifty-one 
Fifty-two 
Fifty-three 
Fifty-four 
Fifty-five 
Fifty-six 
Fifty-seven 
Fifty-eight 
Fifty-nine 
Sixty 
Sixty-one 
Sixty-two 
Sixty-three 
Sixty-four 
Sixty-five 
Sixty-six 
Sixty-seven 
Sixty-eight 
Sixty-nine 
Seventy 
Seventy-one 
Seventy-two 
Seventy-three 
Seventy-four 
Seventy-five 
Seventy-six 
Seventy-seven 
Seventy-eight 
Seventy-nine 
Highty 
Highty-one 
Lighty-two 
Kighty-three 
Highty-four 
Highty-five 
Highty-six 
Kighty-seven 
Kighty-eight 
Highty-nine 
Ninety 
Ninety-one 
Ninety-two 
Ninety-three 
Ninety-four 
Ninety-five 
Ninety-six 
Ninety-seven 
Ninety-eight 


PANJABI. 


Pantalt 
Chhitali 
Santali 
Athtali 


Ufianja or Ufiwinja 


Panjah 
Ikwanja 
Buwanja 
Tirwanja 
Churanja 
Pachwanja 
Chhiwanj: 
Satwanja 
Athwanj’ 
Unahat 
Satth 
Ikahat 
Bahat 
Trehat 
Chauhat 
Painhat 
Chhiahat 
Satahat 
Athahat 
Uitihattar 
Sattar 

Ik, hattar 
Bahattar 
Tihattar 
Chuhattar 
Panjhattar 
Chhihattar 
Sanhattar 
Athattar 
Unasi 

Assi 

Ikidsi 
Bidsi 
Tirast 
Churasi 
Panjasi 
Chhiasi 
Satasi 
Athasi 
Ufianwen 
Nabbe 
Ikanwen 
Banwen 
Tirdnwen 
Churanwen 
Pachanwen 
Chhianwen 
Satanwen 
Athanwen 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY, 


SINDHi. 
Panictaliha 
Chhéetaliha 
Satetaliha 
Athetaliha 
Unavanjabu 
Panjahu 
Ekvanjahu 
Bavanjahu 
Trevanjahu 
Chauvanjahu 
Panjvanjahu 
Chhavanjahu 
Satvanjahu 
Athvanjahu 
Unahathe 
Sathi 
Ekahathi 
Bahathi 
Trehathi 
Chauhathi 
Panjahathi 
Chhahathi 
Satahathi 
Athahathi 
Unahatari 
Satari 
Ekahatari 
Bahatari 
Trehatari 
Chauhatari 
Panjahatari 

Chhahatari 
Satahatari 
Athahatari 
Unasi 

Asi 

Ekasi 
Biasi 
Tridsi 
Chaurasi 
Panjasi 
Chhahisi 
Satasi 
Athasi 
Unanavi 
Navi 
Kkanavi 
Bianavi 
Trianavi 
Chanranavi 
Panjanavi 
Chahanavi 
Satanavi 
Athanavi 


Sect. I. 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Ninety-nine 
A hundrea 
Hundred and one 


Hundred and two 


Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four hundred 
Five hundred 
Six hundred 
Seven hundred 
Eight hundred 
Nine hundred 
A thousand 
Ten thousand 
A hundred thousand 
A million 

Ten millions 

A quarter 

A half 


Three-quarters 

One-and-a-quarter 

One-and-a-half 

One-and-three- 
quarters 

Two-and-a-quarter 

Two-and-a-half 

Two-and-three- 
quarters 

Three-and-a-quarter 

Three-and-a-half 

Three-and-three- 
quarters 

Four-and-a-quarter 

Four-and-a-half 

Four-and-three- 
quarters 

A third 

Two-thirds 

A fifth 

A sixth 

A seventh 

An eighth 

A tenth 


Months, 
January 


VOCABULARY, 


PANJABI, 
Nafinnwen 
Sau, Sai 


Do sai 

Tinn sai 

Char sai 

Panj sai 

Chhe sai 

Satt sai 

Atth sai 

Naun sai 

Hazar, Sahansar 

Das sahanear 

Lakkh 

Das lakkh 

Karor 

Pa, Pao 

Addha. Half amonth= 
Pakkh. Half a Pice= 
Kasira, Dhella, Half a 
Man = Dhani 

Pania, Munna 

Sawa 

Dudh 

Paufie do 


Sawa do 
Dhai 
Pauiie tinn 


Sawa, tinn 
Saddhe tina 
Pautie Char 


Sawa Char 
Saddhe char 
Paniie Panj 


Tibai 
Do Tihafan 
Panjwan bhag 
Chhewan bhag 
Sattwan bhag 
Atthwan bhag 
Daswan bhig, Das- 
wandh 


Mann, 
Janwari= Poh Magh 


[Pa njdb—1883. ] 
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SINDHI. 
Navanavi 
Sau 
Hiku sau hiku, or Eko 
sau, Ekotar sau 
Hiku sau bah, or Biro 
sau, or Birotar sau, etc, 
Bah sava 
Tri sava 
Chari sava 
Panja sava 
Chhah sava 
Sata sava 
Atha sava 
Nava sava 
Hiku hazaru 
Dah hazara 
Hiku lakkhu 
Dab lakha 
Hiku kiroru 
Pau, or Chotht 
Adha 


Muno, or Pauno 
Sava 

Dedhu 

Murabah 


Sava. bah 
Adhai 
Pauna tri 


Sava ti 
Sadha ti 
Pauna chéri 


Sava chari 
Sadha chari 
Panna panj 


Trihai 

Bah trihai 

Hiku panj bhagu 
Hiku Chhah bhagn 
Hiku Sata bhagu 
Hiku Ata bhagu 
Hiku Daha bhagu 


Mahina, 

Maghu (from middle of 
January to middle of 
February) 

F 
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ENGLISH, 
February 


March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


Days, 


Sunday 
Monday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


ENGLISH. 


East 
West 


North 
South 


Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter 


Abyss 

Air 

Atom 

Ashes 

Bank of river 
Bay 

Beach 

Bridge 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY, 


PANJABI, 


Farwari=Magh Phag- 


gui 
March = Phagguii Chet 
Aprail = Chet Baisékh 
Mai=Baisaékh Jeth 
Jun=ZJeth Hair 
Juldi= Har Saun 
Agast = Saufi Bhadron 


Sitambar = BhadronAssii 


Aktubar= Asstt Katte 


Nuwambar= Katte Mag- 


ghar 
Disambar = Magghar 
Poh 


Din, dihare. 
Aitwar 


Somwar, fongwar, Su- 


war 
Mangalwar 
Buddhwar 
Wirwar 
Sukkarwar 
Chhanichchharwar 


Sect. I. 


SINDHI. 
Phagu (Feb,—March) 


Chetru (March—April) 
Vesakhu (April—May) 
Jethu (May—June) 
Akharu (June—July) 
Savaru (July—August) 
Badro (August— Sept.) 
Asu (Sept.—October) 
Kati (Oct.—November) 
Nahari (Nov.— Dec.) 


Pohu (Dec,-—January) 


Wara, or, Dinhan. 


Acharu, or Aditwar 
Sumaru 


Mangalu 

3udharu 

Vispati 

Tharins, or Shukru 
Chhanchhara 


MUSLIM DAYS IN SINDHI. 


Suah, Kheh 
Nadi d4 Kandha 
Dara 

Kandha 

Pul 


| Acharu | Thursday Khamisa 
Sumaru Friday Jumo 
Angaro Saturday Chhanchharu 
Arba 
PANJABI. SINDHI. 
Purab, Charhda Dbhirando 
Pachchham, Pachcbhon, Ulhando 
Lanhda 
Uttar, Ubbha Utaru 
Dakkhan, Lamma Dakhanu 
Basant Baharu 
Unhal Unparu, or Adhudu 
Patjhar Kharif, or Saru 
Sial Siyalo, or Siyaro 
Athah Pataru 
Wao Hawa 
Parmanu, Kifika Juzvu 


Rakh, Chharu, Keri 
Darya jo Kapu 
Upasamund 

Kinaro 

Puli, Bandu 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Bubble 
Burning 
Chalk 


Channel 
Clay 
Cloud 
Charcoal 


Cold 


Continent 
Darkness 
Deluge 
Depth 
Dew 

Drop 
Dust 
Earth 
Earthquake 
Lbb-tide 
Ferry 
Flame 
Flash 
Fire : 
Flood-tide 
Fog 

Ford 


Fountain 
Frost 
Fuel 
Gravel 


Hail 
Heat 


Highway 
Hillock 
Ice 

Island 
Inundation 
Lake 
Lightning 
Marsh 
Mountain 
Ocean 
Path 

Plain 

Pond 
Promontory 
Quicksand 
Rain 

River 


VOCABULARY, 


PANJABI, 
Bulbula 
Sarna, Sapna 
Khari mitti 


Jalmarag 
Gara 
Baddal 
Kola 


Thad 


Dip 

Hanera 

Har 

Dunghai 

Trel 

Band, Tupka, Tipka 
Dhir 

Bhon, dharti 
Bhuchal 
Juar-Bhatta, utarajhara 
Ghat 

Lat, Jot 

Laskara 

Agg. 

Mauj 

Dhund 

Ghat 


Phuhara 
Kora, Kakkar 
Balai 

Ror 


Ahi 
Sek, Tao 


Rajmarag 

Tibba 

Baraf 

Tappu 

Har 

Chbambh 

Bijlf 

Dhasafi 

Parbat 

Mahansagar 

Rah 

Raur 

Tobha 

Parbatnaska, Antrip 
Trikkhi kir jatiwali ret 
Barkha 

Nadi 
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SINDHI. 

Phukino, Photo 

Sartu, Jalawah 

Mctu, Khadi, Achhi 
miti 

Wah, Kiri, Chhandani 

Miti, Metu, Garo 

Kakaru 

(on fire) Angru ; (not on 
fire) Koilo 

(adj.) Thado; (sub.) 
Thadi ; (catarrh) Lesu 

Khandh 

Andharu, U/ndhai 

Bod, Lét, Chhar 

U’nhai 

Mak 

Tepo, Chhando 

Dhudi, Gus 

Dharti 

Dharti dhndnu 

Aludu, Bhatho 

Patnu 

Tibhi, Ulo 

Chamko, Jhalko 

Jero, Bah 

Wiri 

Ghimu, Dhundha 

Langho, Nadi ji langhi 
jo handhio 

Chasmo 

Paro 

Kathi, Barnu 

Pathiro, (disease) Ka- 
kiro 

Grada, or Gado 

Garmi, Tanadi, Tau, 
Tapsi 

Shahi rasto 

Takiri 

Yakh, Paro, Barf 

Bet, Tapu 

Bod, Uthal 

Dhaudh, Talau 

Viju, Kewan 

Chhan, Dhubani 

Jabalu 

Samundu 

Rechiro 

Maidanu 

Dubbo, Dhoro 

Rasi 

Las, Gapini 

Minh, Minhu 

Nadi, Daryaha 


F 2 
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ENGLISH, 
Sand 
Sea 
Shower 
Smoke 
Snow 
Spark 
Soot 
Stone 
Stream 
Tempest 
Thunder 
Valley 
Water 
Well 
Whirlpool 
Whirlwind 
Wave 


Kinship, 
Ancestors 
Aunt 


Boy 

Bride 
Bridegroom 
Brother 
Bachelor 
Childhood 
Children 
Cousin 


Daughter 
Dower 

Dwarf 

Father 
Father- in-law 
Female 

Girl 
Grandfather 


Grandmother 
Heir 
Husband 
Infant 
Inheritance 
Kinsman 
Male 


Lahar, Mauj 


Sak, 
Waddewadcere 
Chachchi(father’s young- 

er brother’s wife). Tai 


(father’s elder bro- 
ther’s wife), Massi 


(mother's sister). Mam- 
mi (mother’s brother’s 
wife). Bhua (father’s 
sister) 

Munda 

Nawarnt, Banni, Lari 

Banna, Lara 

Bhara 

Kuara 

Bal awastha 

Bal 

Chachche Tacya Mamme 
di santan 

Dhi 

Stridhan 

Bauha 

Peo 

Sauhra 

Timin, Nari 

Kuri 

Babbé ; 
Anna 

Dadadi; (maternal) Nanni 

Adhikari, Waras 

Sain, Gabhru 

Sajaya 

Wirsa 

Sak 

Purukh, Nar 


(maternal), 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY, Sect. I, 
PANJABI, SINDHI. 
Ret Wart 
Samundar Samunda 
Bachhar Ohido 
Dhuan Dinhon 
Baraf-Kakkar Barf 
Changiara Chinig, Chingari,Chitang 
Dhuankha Dunhat, Jaro 
Watta, Batta Pahnu 
Jalparwah Wahudu, Nihari 
Haneri Tufan 
Garhak, Meghnad God 
Ghatti Mathari 
Jal, Pavit Pani 
Kbuth Khihu 
Ghtmmaiiwant Kunu 
Waowarola Wachudo, Wachtlo 


Lahar 


Sugdi, Viti. 
Waders, Wada, Dada 
Chachi, Mani 


Chhokaru 

Kunari 

Ghotu 

Bhai, Bhri, Ado 
Kunaro 
Nandhpanu, Baraf 
Bara 

Santu 


Dhiu, or Dhia, Nigan 
Daju 

Bindro, Jamido 
Babo, Piu 

Suhro 

Jal, Madi 

Chhokri 

Dido 


Didi 
Warisu 
Mursu 
Baru, Gingo 
Wiiriso 
Mitu, Maitu 
Naru 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Man 
Manhood 
Marriage 
Mother 
Mothcr-in-law 
Mortal 
Nephew 


Niece 


Nurse 

Old Age 
Old Man 
Old Woman 
Orphan 
Posterity 
Sister 

Son 
Step-mother 
Twins 
Uncle 


Widow 
Wife 
Woman 
Young Man 
Youth 


Parts of the Body. 


Ankle 
Arm 
Back 
Back-bone 
Bile 
Blood 
Beard 
Body 
Bone 
Brain 
Breast 
Breath 
Cheek 
Chin 
Ear 
Elbow 


VOCABULARY. 


PANJABL, 
Manukh 
Gabhrupuna 
Wiwah 
Man 
Sass 
Maranhar 
Bhalija (brother’s son) ; 


Bhafenwan  (sister’s 
son) 
Bhatijji _(brother’s 


daughter); Bhanenwin 
(sister’s daughter) 

Chunghawi, Dai 

Budhepa 

Buddha 

Buddhi 

Mahittar 

Pirhi 

Bhaiii 

Puttar 

Matrei, Matet 

Jaure 

Chachcha (father’s 
younger brother); Taya 
(father’selder brother); 


Mamma _ (mother's 
brother); Phupphar 
(father’s sister's bus- 
band) 

Rafidti 


Wahuti, Gharwali, Rann 
Trimat, Timin 

Naddha 

Gabhru 


Ang. 


Gitta 

Banh 

Pitth, Kand 
Kangror 
Pitt 

Lahu, Ratt 
Darhi 

Deh 

Haddi 
Mijih 

Hikk 

Sah 

Galh 
Thoddti 
Kann 
Kuhfii, Atak, Arak 
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SINDHI. 
Mursu, Manho 
Murspan 
Wihau, Shadi, Parno 
Mai, Man 
Sasu 
Marno, Phani 
Bhaniju, Bhatingo 


Bhanji, Bhatrigi 


Dai 
Budhapanu, Budhep! 
Budho, Pirmard 
Budhi, Pir-zal 
Chhoro 

Oladu 

Bben 

Putu 

Mateji, Mat 
Jada 

Mamo, Chacho 


Ran zal 

Joi 

Zal 

Nandho, La singaru 
Jobhanu, Jawarti 


Buta ja Uzwa. 


Muro 

Banh 

Puthi 

Putni jo Kangho 
Pitu 

Ratu 

Darhi 

Butu, Juso 
Hado 

Mezalo, Maghzu 
Chhati, Urhu 
Damu, Sahu 
Gito, Galu 
Thodi, Khadt 
Kanu 

Thunthi 


ENGLISH. 


Eye 
Eye-brow 
Kye-lash 
Face 

Fat 


Finger 
Fist 
Flesh 
Foot 
Forehead 
Gland 
Groin 
Gum 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
Heart 
Heel 
Hip 

Jaw 

Jaw Tooth 
Joint 
Kidney 
Knee 
Knuckle 
Leg 

Lip 
Liver 
Loin 
Lungs 
Marrow 
Moustaches 
Mouth 
Nail 
Neck 
Nose 
Palate 
Pulse 
Ribs 
Side 
Skin 
sinew 
Skull 
Shoulder 
Spittle 
Sweat 
Stomach 
Tear 
Temples 
Thigh 
Throat 
Thumb 
Toe 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY. Sect. I. 
PANJABI. SINDHI, 
Akkh, Didda, Nain, Netar Ak 
Bharwatta Bhirtn 
Jhimmani Panbatiun 
Nuhar Munhun, Chihiro 
Charbt (adj.) Thulho; (subs.) 
Tholhi 
Angul, Anguli Anguri 
Mutthi Muk 
Mas Goshtu, Masu 
Pair Peru 
Mattha Peshani 
Gihlta, or Gilhta Kalyun 
Naro 
Masthra Mahar 
Wal Waru 
Hatth Hathu 
Sir Matho 
Kalja, Kaleja Dilu 
Addi Khudi 
Chittar Dhak 
Darh Keyaru 
. Dath 
Jor Sandhu 
Gurda Buki 
Godda Muro, Ghutno, Godo 
Potta Godi jo sandhu 
Latt Tang 
Bulh Chapu 
Kaleja Jigaru, Jero 
Lakk Sathar 
Phiphra Phiphiru 
Gudda Mikhu, Mij 
Muchchhan Muchh, Shahpara 
Munh Watu 
Naunh Nuhun 
Gardaii Gichi, Gardoni 
Nakk Naku 
Talu Tartn 
Nari Nabz 
Paslian Pasir 
Wakkhi Paso 
Chamm, Khall Chamri 
Andar Bandht 
Khopri Kopirt 
Moddha Kulho 
Thukk lab Ging 
Murhka Paghru 
Udar, Dhidd Petu 
Anjhit Godho, Ludko 
Purpuriap Launo 
Patt Ran 
Sangh Gichi, Nirghatu 
Angttha Angutho 


Pair di angull 


Perji Anguri 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 


Tongue 
Tooth 
Waist 
Windpipe 
Wrist 
Vein 
Beauty 


Diseases, 


Ague 

Bald 

Blind 
Bruise 
Cholera 
Cold 
Cough 
Consumption 
Deaf 

Death 
Digestion 
Dream 
Drowsiness 
Dumb 
Fainting 
Fever 
Fracture 
Gout 


Hunger 
Indigestion 
Juflammation 
Asthma 
Jaundice 
Lame 
Maduess 
Measles 
Numbness 
Ophthalmia 


Pain 

Rash 
Rheumatism 
Sickness 
Sleep 
Smallpox 
Spasm 

Sore 
Squint-cyed 
Stammering 
Swelling 
Symptoms 
Thirst 


VOCABULARY. 

PANJABI, 
Jibh 
Dand 
Magar, Lakk 
Nas 
Panja 
Nar 
Rup 

Rog. 

Kambewala tap 
Ganja 


Manakha, Anhan 
Jharit 

Wistichka 
Thandh 

Khangh 
Khairog, Khanghtap 
Dora, Bola 

Maut 

Pachiia 

Supna 

Alas 

Gunga 

Murchha 

Tap 

Hadd bhajfie 
Bai, Batrog 


Bhukkh 
Apach 
Jalaii, Saran, Dah 


Parneh 

Langan 

Sudao 

Chhapakki 

Sann 

Nettar-rog, Akkhan 
aunian, Akkbauni 

Pir 

Pitt 

Gathia, Bai 

Rog 

Nindar 

Mata 

Maror, Khichchi 

Ghau 

Bhainga 

Thathlautia 

Soj 

Lachchhaii 

Treh 
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SInDHf, 
Jibh, Zaban 
Dandu 
Chelhi 
Nidi, Nirghatu ji Nari 
Karat 
Nabz 
Stnhhan 


Marju. 


Thadd, Siyo, Tapu 

Ganjo 

Andho 

Dhak jo nishin 

Wiba 

Thadhi, Lesu 

Khanghi 

Sil 

Boro 

Mautu 

Hajamati 

Khabu 

Gertu, Susti 

Gungo 

Mandotin, Besudhi 

Tapu 

Hadijo bhajan 

Sandhanjo suru (lit, pain 
in the joints) 

Bukh 

Bad hajamu 

Jalanu 

Sahu 

Jardut 

Mando 

Charyal 

Hanbisra 

Sanai 

Akhi uthnu 


Suru 

Kharish 

Wai suru 

Bimart 

Nind 

Mata, Sitala, Urri 
Pechu, Pichish 
Jakhmu, Ghau, Phatu 
Tendo, Tredu 
Habkanu 


suj 
Nishantytin 
Unya 
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ENGLISH. 


Voice 
Watching 
Weakness 


Whitlow 
Wound 
Wrinkle 


Quadrupeds, 


Alligator 
Animal 
Antelope 
ABS 
Bat 
Bear 
Beast 
Boar 
srute 
Buck 
Buffalo 
Bull 
Calf 
Camel 
Chameleon 
Cat 
Cattle 
Colt 
Cow 
Deer 
Doe 
Dog 
Elephant 
Elk 
Ewe 
Foal 
Flock 
Fox 
Frog 
Goat 
Hare 
Horse 
Hound 
Hyena 
Jackal 
Kid 
Lamb 
Leopard 
Lion 
Lizard 
Mare 
Monkey 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY. 


PANJABI. 
Sur 
Takkiia, Pahra defia 
Durbalta, Kamjort, 
Dhillapaih 


Ghau 
Tiuri, Watt 


Chaukhur 


Sansar 
Jiu 
Mirg 
Khotta, Gaddo 
Chamgiddar 
tichh 
Dangar 
Sur 
Pasi 
Haran 
Mainh 
Sanh 
Wachchha 
Uth 
Kirla 
Billi 
Mal 
Wachhera 
Gan, Gani, Ga 
Haran 
Harni 
Kutta 
Hatthi 
Baransinga 
Dumbi 
Wachhera 
Avyar 
Limbar 
Daddin 
Bakkra 
Sahia 
Ghora 
Shikari kutta 
Jiakarbagha 
Giddar 
Memiia 
Lella 
Bagchela 
Sinh 
Kirli 
Ghori 
Bandar 


Sect. I. 


SINDHI. 
Awiju 
Nighaban karnu 


Hinai, Zuafn 
Nahantharu 
Phatu 
Ghunju 


Chauperu, 


Waghu 
Janwaru 

Rojhu 

Gadhu 
Chamido, Chamro 
Ricchu 

Wihsu ; (wild) Mirta 
Soru 

Haiwan 
Haranu 

Mehin 

Dhago 

Gabo 

Uthu 

Sando, Sandho 
Bilf 

Chaupai 
Bhame, Wachhero 
Gau 

Haran 

Hirnt 

Kuto 

Hathi 

Goinu 

Ridh 

Wachhcro 
Dhanu, Galo 
Lumri, Limbidi 
Dedra 

Bakri 

Saho 

Ghoro 

Kuto shikart 
Charakhu 
Giddu 
Hulwanu, Lebro, Chhelo 
Gheto 

Chito 

Shinhu 

Chichi 

Ghori 

Bholido, Bandru 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 


Mouse 
Musk rat 


Mule 
Muskdeer 
Otter 

Ox 
Panther 
Pig 
Porcupine 
Rabbit 
Ram 

Rat 
Rhinoceros 
Sheep 
Squirrel 
Tiger 
Wolf 


Birds. 


Adjutant 
Brood 
Chicken 
Cock 
Crane 
Crow 
Dove 
Duck 
Falcon 
Game 
Goose 
Hawk 
Hen 
Heron 
Hoopoe 
Jungle fowl 
Kite 


Nightingale 
Wagtail 
Ostrich 
Owl 
Parrot 
Partridge 
Peacock 
Peahen 
Pheasant 
Pigeon 
Quail 


Sparrow 
Wagtail 


VOCABULARY. 


PANJABI. 
Chuaha 
Chuchundar, Chakchun- 
cdhar 
Khachehar 
Mirg, Mrig, Hira-haran 
Bijiu 
Bail, Bald, Dand 
Chittra 
Sur 
Seh 
Sahia 
Midha, Dumba 
Ghis 
Gainda 
Bhed 
Gahlar 
Chitra 
Baghiar 


Panchhi. 


Garay, Nilkanth 
Bachche 

Kukri da bachcha 
Kukkar 

kunj 

Kaun 

Ghuggi 

Chhotti battak 
Baj 

Shikar 

Battak 

Baj 

Kukkri 

Bagula 
Chakkirabha 
Jangl{ janaur 
Ih 


Bulbul 


Utth, panchhi 
Ulli 

Tota 

Tittar 

Mor 

Morni 


Kabiutar 

Bateraé (male); Bateri 
Kabb (female) 

Ababil 

Mamola 


SINDHI. 
Kuo 
Mushkwaru wanu kuo 


Khachira 
Mushkwarti haranu 
Ludhido, Ludro 
Dhango, Dharidu 
Chito 

Suaru 

Sedhi 

Saho 

Ghato 

Wadho kuo 
Gendo 

Ridh 

Noriado 

Wagu, Sheru 
Baghdu 


Pakhi, Pakhnu, 


Bago, Bagho 

Bacha 

Kukiy ja bacha 

Kukudu 

Kuhungu 

Kanu 

Gero 

Badak 

Baju, Shahin, Kuhelo 

Shikar ja janwar 

Hanju 

Shikiro, Chipak 

Kukidi 

Bagu, Karwanak 

Hudhud 

Jhangkukidi 

Hil, Larjanal ; (of paper) 
Siran, Santanga 

Burbul 

Mamuto 

Shuturmurgh 

Burnu, Chib, Chibiro 

Chatun, Chattu 

Titiru 

Moru 

Del 

Tadarv 

Kabutaru 

Batero 


Jhirki 
Mito, Lika 


EENGLISH. 


Fishes. 
Crab 
Eel 
Hilsa 
Mahasir 
Mango-fish 
Oyster 
Pomfret 
Porpoise 
Carp 
Shark 
Shrimp 
Skate 


Sole 


Turtle 
Whale 


Insects. 
Ant 


Bee 

Beetle 

Bug 

Butterfly 
Caterpillar 
Centipede 
Cochineal worm 


Firefly 
Fly 

Gnat 
Grasshopper 
Leech 
Locust 
Louse 
Maggot 
Moth 
Scorpion 
Silk-worm 
Snail 
Snake 
Spider 
Swarm 
Tick 
Vermin 
Wasp 
White ant 


Samundart sur 

Sahri, safri 

Grah 

Jhinga Ping 

Tkk waddi chauri: kan- 
diali machchhi 

Chauri machchhi jo sada 
pani de thalle rahn dt 
hai 

Kachchhtt 

Magar machchh 


Kire. 


Kiri 


Makkhi, Madhumakkhif 
Bhund, Gubrila 
Mangiitt 

Bhambiri 

Kira 

Kankhajura 

Kirm 


Tataifia, Jugnun 
Makkhi 
Machchhar 
Patanga, Tidda 
Jok 

Salihon 

Jun 

Kit 

Patanga 

Athuihan 

Patt da Kira 
Ghogga 

Sapp 

Kahiia 

Bhandaur, Dher, Gafi 
Chichchri 

Kit patang 
Dhamori, Dehmun 
Seunh 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY. Sect. I, 
PANJABI. SINDHI. 
Machchhian. Macchin. 

Karkat machchhi Kachun, Karku 

Bam machchhi Goj 

Hilsa Polo 

Mahasir Sir 

Tapass{ machchhi 

Ghogga Sipa 

Chauri machchhi Luchiku 


Ghadyalu, Birth 


Wesani 
Gangatu, Hakumu 


Halwo 


Kachin, Kachhwa 
Mangarmachchu 


Jitu, Aitu. 

(Large black) Makodi ; 
(white) Udohi ; (swarm 
of) Makadi 

Makhiji Makhi 

Tido 

Munyhinu 

Popatu 

Saupari, Sibatu 

Sauperi 

Kirminchi ji Kiyon, 
Kirmiz 

Kurkito, Tandano 

Makhi 

Machhru 

Tidi 

Jaur 

Makdu 

Juin 

Kion 

Suro 

Wichbhtin, Bhatiun 

Patjo Kion 

Surno 

Nangu, Bala, Korad 

Koriado 

Jitun ji jama’at 

Baght 

Sanhajit 

Dembhu, Dinu 

Udehi 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 


Stones. 


Agate 
Alum 
Amethyst 


Antimony 
Brass 
Cat’s eye 
Crystal 
Copper 
Coral 
Carnelian 
Diamond 
Dross 
Emerald 
Flint 

Gold 

Tron 

Jet 

Jewel 
Lapis lazuli 
Lead 
Loadstone 
Marble 
Metal 
Mine 
Mineral 
Pearl 
Pewter 
Quicksilver 
Ruby 
Sapphire 
Silver 
Steel 
Sulphur 
Tale 

Tin 

Topaz 
Touchstone 


«Apparel, 
Boot 
Bracelets 


Brocade 

Button 

Cap 

Chain 

Cloak 

Clothing 

Coat (European’s) 


VOCABULARY. 


PANJABI. 


Patthar. 


Sulemani patthar 

Phatkari 

Yakut, Bainghl rang di 
mani 

Surma 

Pittal 


Rillaur 

Tramman 

Minga 

Hakik 

Hira 

Mail, Jangal 

Panna 

Patthri 

Soina 

Loha 

Sang-musa. 

Ratan, Mani, Gahiia 
Lajward 

Sikka 

Chakmak. Chumbak 
Sang-marmar 

Dhat 

Khan 

Dhatu, Khanniwast 
Motti 


Para 

Lal, Lalri, Chinnt 
Nilmantii 

Chandi 

Aspat. 

Gandhak 

Abrak 

Tin 

Pukhraj 

Iasauti, Ghaswatti 


Wastar, 
But 
Paunchiay 


Khinkhab 
Gudaim 

Toppi 

Sanguli 

Choga, Phargal 
Wastar 

Kot 
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SINDHI. 


Pahanun. 


Phitiki 


Surmo 
Pitalu 


Biloru 

Tamo 

Murjanu 

Akiku 

Hiro 

Katu, Mathu Pant 
Jamurudu 
Chakmaku 

Sonu, Kundanu 
Lohu 


Jawahiru 
Lajawirdu, Mina 
Shiho 

Chimka Pahnu 
Sangi marmar 
Dhatu 

Kani 

Dhatu 

Moti 

Jastu 

Paro 

Lalu, Yakutu 


Chandui, Rupo 
Ruku 

Gandphu, Gandku 
Ibraku 

Kalai 

Pukhiraju 


Poshakh, 


Juto 

Banht, 
hraki 

Jarbaftu, Kimkhabu 

Bidi 

Topi 

Janjiru 

Labato, Munghinu 

Kapida (pl. of Kapido) 


Banhuto, Ban- 


ENGLISH. 
Coat (Indian’s) 


Cotton. 
Drawers 


Ear-rings 


Embroidery 
Fan 

Girdle 

Glove 

Gown 
Handkerchief 
Linen 

Lining 

Loop 


Necklace 
Needle 


Pocket 
Pin 
Ribbon 
Ring 
Seam 
Shirt 
Shoe 
Silk 
Skirt 
Sleeve 
Stocking 
Thimble 
Thread 


Turban 


Veil 
Velvet 
Woollen 


Food. 


Asparagus 
Appetite 
Barley 
Boiled 
Beef 

Bean 
Bread 


Breakfast 
Brinjal 


Bottle 


INTRODUCTION :° 


PANJABIL 
Kot 


Riin, Kapah 
Khanne 


Walle, Wallian, Baha- 
darian 

Buttcdan, Wallan walla 

Pakkha 

Nala, Taraggi, Petti 

Dastana 

Jamma 

Romal 

Safi da kappra 

Andror, Astar 

Jalli, Phahi, 
pharahi 

Kaintha, Har, Mala 

Sui, Khandhui (a large 
onc) 

Khissi 

Mekh alpin 

Phitta 

Mundari, Chhalla 

Sint 

Kurta, Jhagea 

Jutti 

Patt 

Laut 

Bahuli 

Jurab 

Anguli di toppt 

Dhagea 


Chhurk- 


Page, Vagri; (colored) 
Chira 

Ghund, Jhund, Burka 

Makhmal 

Unni 


Bhojan, Prasad, 


Chitti Musli 
Bhukkh, Chhudha 
Jaun 

Uballede 

Gaumas 

Phali 


VOCABULARY. 


Sect. I. 


SINDHiI. 
(padded) Kurte; (reach- 
ing to ankles) Gidlo 

Kapanh 

Suthan, Kanch ; (string 
of) Pathar 

Duru, Bilido, Panra 


Chikinu, Chikamdojti 
Pako, or Pakho 
Pato, Bochhnu 
Dastano 

Pado 

Rimalu 

Sini jo Kapro 
Astaru 

Kado, Phandi 


Kanthi, Hasu, Hasli 
Sui 


Khiso, Gotiri 

Tanchni 

Kor, Pati 

Mundi 

Oti, Palandu 

Phiranu 

Juti 

Rishmu, Patu 

Palandu, Pandu 

Banhan 

Jurabu 

Angushtano 

Sayo; (of gold and silver) 
Dhago Tandu 

Pagidi, Pag, Patko 


Burko 
Bakhmal 
Unna, Onno 


Khaju, Khadhi Ahir 


Bukh, Ruchi 
Jav 

Radho 

Gavo Masu 
Mataru, Bikala 


Rotti, Dhari, Dhaggri, Mani 


Prasadi 

Din da khafia 

Bhattha, Batdiin, Bain- 
gail. 

Botal 


Nerani, Nashto 
Wanganu 


Shisho, Bhuki 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Broth 
Butter 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Cheese 
Cork 
Cream 
Curds 
Dainty 
Dinner 
Drink 
Feast 
Flesh 
Flour 
Fried 
Glass 
Gravy 
Greens 


Guest 
Host 
Jam 
Jelly 


Knife 
Milk 
Millet 
Minced 
Mustard 
Mutton 
Napkin 
Oil 
Pickle 
Pepper 
Plate 
Roast 
Rice 


Salt 
Saltpetre 
Sauce 
Spoon 


Stewed 
Sugar 


Supper 
Sweetmeats 
Tablecloth 
Tray 

Veal 
Vinegar 
Wheat 
Wine 


VOCABULARY, 


PANJABI, 
Rasa, Tari 
Makkhati 
Gobbhi 
Gobbhi dé phull 
Panir 
Kag 
Malat 
Dahin, Matha 
Padarath 
Bhojan, Rasoi, Raso 
Jal adik 


Mas 

Atta 
Taliada 
Kachch 
Rast. Tari 
Bhajji 


Parahuta 

Gharda Sain, Ghar wala 

Murabba 

Gurumbha, Phalan de 
ras da murabba 

Chakku, Kachchu 

Dudh, Khir 

Bajra, Kangen 

Kutra ya Kima Kitada 

Rai sarhon 

Bhéd da mas 

Parna, Potia 

Tel 

Achar 

Kali Mirch, Gol Mirch 

Thal. Thali, Tassi,Rakebi 

Kabab 

Chaul, Dhan, Dhain 


Lui, Nun ; (adj.) Saluiia 


Tarka, Chhaunk 
Chamcha, Karchhi, Dof 


Ubbliada 
Khand, Burd 


Rat da Khana 
Mithiai 

Mez di Chaddar 
Kathra changer 


Sirka 
Kafiak 
Madira, Sura 
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SINDHI. 
Bodu, Raho 
Makhnu 
Gobi 


Paniru 

Buju 

Tharu, Kunj, Malif 

Dhaunro 

Sat ruchi taam ja Kism 

Khianu, Dinhan jo Kaju 

Pianjo shit 

Khadi jo majlis 

Masu 

Ato 

Bhugo 

Shisho ; (mirror) Ahirtf 

Ras 

Sagu, Sdaibhaji, Sahji, 
Sabzu 

Mihman 

Mahmaudar 

Murbo 

Chashi 


Chaku, Kapu, Chhuri 

Khiru 

Chino 

Kophito 

Ahur 

Gosht i ridh 

Rumalu 

Telu 

Acharu 

Mirch 

Rikabi. Ribebi, Patru 

Sikh pachainu 

(grain and as bought) 
Chanwaru, Chawar 

Lunu 

Shoro 

Chash 

Chamcho; (of woo.) 
Dohio 

Radho 

Khandr, Kandi; (can- 
dy) Mistri 

Rati jo Kadho 

Mithai 

Mejposh 

Thali 

Gahi jo gosht 

Sirko 

Kanik 

Sharabu 


ENGLISH, 


Tlouse, Furni- 


ture, Jc. 
Arch 
Bag 
Basket 
Barber 
Bearer 
Bath 


Bed-room 
Beam 
Bench 
3ell 
Bedstead 
Bedding 
Box 
Board 
Bolt 
Brick 
Bucket 
Building 
Candle 
Carriage 
Carpet 
Casket. 
Chink 
Chamber 
Chair 
Chest 
Cistern 
Cook 
Corner 
Counting-house 
Comb 
Cover 


Coverlet 
Cup 


Cupola 
Cradle 
Curtains 
Discharge 


Door 

Drain 
Expenses 
Floor 
Footman 
Foundation 


INTRODUCTION : 


PANJABY, 


Dauri 

Thaila, Bort 
Tokkri 

Nat 

Jhiur 

Nhauii di than 


Sauii di than 

Satir, Kari 

Tirpai, Baht di mez 
Ghainta 

Manja, Khatt 
Wichhai 

Sandukh, Dabba 
Phatt 

Hurka 

Itt 

Dol, Dolchi, Bokka 
Ghar, Haveli 
Watti 

Gaddi 

Dari, Sutranji 
Dabbi 

Trer ; Khatkar 
Dalan 

Khursi 

Sanduk 

Kund 

Rasoiya 

Khunja, Gutth, Nukkar 
Daftar khana 
Kanghi 

Chappiil 


Palanghpos 
Katora, Chhanna 


Gumbaj, Mat 

Phanghura 

Parde, Pal 

Weg, rhor, tupak da 
chhutiia ; hudar 
lahuiia; chhadd defia ; 
kamm tora; hata 
defia 

Buha 

Mori 

Kharach 

Bhon 

Paidal 

Ninh 


VOCABULARY, 


Sect. I, 


SINDHI, 


Ghar jo Sdman. 


Kaman, Mihirabu 

Thelo Telhi 

Khari, Chhabo, Dallo 

Hajamnu, Nat 

Hamalu 

Wihanjan ji ja; Gusal 
Khauo 

Suman ji ja 

Kam 

Manjani 

Ghandu 

Handhu, Se} 

Handhu 

Peti, Sunghi 

Pharaho, ‘T'akhto 

Kado, Kuidho 

Sir 

Boko 

Adap, Jat 

Shama, Diyalu, Dio 

Gadi 

Gilmu 

Poshu 

Phatu, Phod 

Koti 

Kursi, Manji 

Peti 

Nalu 

Borchi 

Kund 

Lekiji Kitaben rakn jf ja 

Phani 

Posh ; (of letter) Lifafo, 
Dhakan 

Liphoti, Handhu, Daphu 

(of china) Piyalo ; (of 
metal) Katoro 

Kubo 

Pingho 

Paddo 

Mokal, Maukufi 


Daru, Darwajo 
Mori, Kasi 
Kharchu 
Chhat, Farshu 
Piado 

Pidi, Jar 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Furniture 
Gardener 
Groom 
Hall 
Handle 


Hire 
Hole 
Jar 
Kettle 
Key 
Kitchen 


Labourer 
Lamp 
Library 
Lime 
Lock 
Looking-glass 
Mat 
Oven 
Palki 
Pillar 
Pillow 
Porch 
Porter 
Plaster 


Pot 

Roof 
Scissors 
Servant 
Sheet 
Slave 

Soot 
Spectacles 
Stair 

Step 


Storey 
Sweeper 
Table 
Tailor 
Terrace 


Tile 

Top 

Tongs 

Torch 
Torch-bearer 
Wages 


Wall 


VOCABULARY, 


PANJABI, 
Balewa 
Malli 
Tahliya, Kamman 
Dalan 
Hattha 


Bhara 

Chhek 

Martban 

Waltohi 

Kunji 

Rasoi, Bawarchi khana, 
Langar 

Majur 

Diut, Duakhi, Diwa 

Pustkalay 

Chunna, Nimbit 

Jandra 

Shisha, Arst 

Phuhri, Saf 

Tandur, Bhath 

Palki 

Munara 

Sarhana 

Deodhi 

Darban 

Kahgal 


Handi 

Chhatt 

Kainchi, Katarni 
Chakkar, Tahlwala 
Chaddar, Tao 

Das 

Dhuankha 


Paurian 
Pauri 


Majal 

Chuhra, Bhangi 
Mez 

Darji 

Thard 


Khaprail 

Sikhar, Tissi, Lattu 

Chimta 

Masal 

Masalchi 

Talab, Darmahan, 
Chhimahin, Bhara, 
Dihart 

Kandh 


SINDHiI. 
Samanu 
Baghai 
Sais, Beli 
Dalanu, Dalo 
Hathiyo ; (of door) Kado; 
(of sword) Kaidiyo 
Bhando, Kirao 
Ting 
Dilo, Kudo 
Chahidan, Kunno 
Kunji 
Borchi Khano, Randhino 


Majiiru 

Diyo 

Kitab Khano 

Chunu, Gachu 

Kurphu, Kulfu 

Arsi, Aiuo 

Nukh, Tanno 

Tanuru 

Palki 

Thambu, Thiini 

Wihano 

Dedhi 

(House) Darbauu 

Limbu, Lepu; (salve) 
Lep, Malamu 

Tapelo, Kunaru 

Chhati 

Kainchi, Kalar 

Nankaru, Bell 

Chadar 

Banho 

Jaro, Dunhonji karani 

Chasmo 

Charhi, Charni 

(of stairs) Diko ; (foot- 
step) Wikh, Pero 

Mari, Madi 

Buharidaru, Chahro 

Meju 

Darji 

Thalo ; (near a tomb) 
Lodhu 

Naro, Naro 

Matho, Choti 

Chimto 

Mashalu 

Mashalcht 

Noju, Majuri 


Bhiti 
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ENGLISH. 
Washerman 
Water-carrier 
Window 
Wood 


Bit, Bridle 


Curry-comb 
Girth 
Martingale 
Saddle 
Spur 
Stable 
Stirrup 

A Garden, 
Fruit 
Bud 
Husk 
Kernel 
Stone or seed 
Almond 
Apple 
Cherry 
Betel Nut 
Cocoa Nut 
Citron 
Custard-apple 


Date 


Fig 

Grapes 
Guava 
Lemon, Lime 
Mango 
Mangosteino 
Melon 


Mulberry 
Olive 
Orange 
Peach 
Pear 
Pine-apple 
Plantain 


Plum 
Pomegranate 
Quince 
Raisins 
Sugar-cane 
Tamarind 
Walnut 


Giri 

Gittak, Guthli, Biu 
Badam 

Seo 

Alu baltt 

Supari 

Jutt 

Kimb, Chakotra 
Sharif’ 


Khajur, Chhuhara 


Hanjir, Phaguri 
Angur 

Amrud 

Nimbt 

Amb 


Kharbtija 


Tut 

Zaitun, Kaus 
Santara 
A’ri 

Nakh 
Sharif’ 
Kela 


Ber 

Anar 

Bthi 

Munakka, Bhugrfin 
Gann& 

Imbli 

Kharot 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY. Sect. I. 
PANJABI. SINDHi. 
Dhobbi Khatri 
Kahar, Jhiur, Mashki Pakhalt 
Takki Dari 
Lakkar, Kath Kathi 
Lagam,Wagdor, Wag, or Lagamu, Wiig 
Waggan 
Kharkhara Kargaro 
Tang, Farakki Tangu 
Zerband Talim 
Katthi Jin, Hano 
Addi ; (verb) Addimarna Adi 
Ghursal Kudhi 
Rakab Rikabu 
Bag. Biigh, 
Phal Mewo, Phalu 
Kali 
Chhillar, Toh Tulni 


Maghz, Anna 

Biju, Kakidi 

Badami 

sophu 

Shahdano 

Panu 

Narelu 

Turanju, Limo 

Sitaphalu, Katul, Kha- 
jutro 

(dried) Kharik ; (fresh) 
Daink 

Anjiru 

Dakh, Anjiru 


Limo 
Ambu 


(musk) Gidiro ; (water) 
Hindani 

Tutu 

Jaitin 

Naranet 

Shaftalu 

Sufi jo Kism 

Anannasu 

Kewido; (the fruit) 
Pharo 

Pern, Khiroli 

Dudhin 

Bihi 

Kishmisu 

Kamandu 

Gidauniri 

Akhirotu 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 


Trees and Flowers. 
Anemone 
Bambi 
Blackwood 
Boxwood 
Coffee 
Cypress 
Figtree 
Myrtle 
Pine 
Tamarisk 
Teak 

Vine 

Anisc 
Asparagus 
Beet-root 
Cabbage 
Capsicum. 
Caraway 
Cardamom 


Carrot 
Chamomile 
Coriander seed 
Endive 
Cresses 
Ginger 
Jasmine 

Lily (water) 
Nosegay 
Poppy 

Rue 

Rose 

Sweet Potato 
Tomato 


Turnip 
Violet 
Wreath 
Bark 
Berry 
Blossom 
Branch 
Flower 
Gum 
Leaf 


Plant 

Root 
Trunk 
Cucumber 
fennel 
Fenugreek 


VOCABULARY. 


PANJABI, 


Rukkh ate Phall, 
Kachnar 
Wanjh 
A’bnius 
Chikri 
Bun 
Diar, Deodar 
Phagutre da butta 
AS 
Devdar, diar 
Pilchhi 
Sagun-birchh 
Anguran di vel 
Saunf 
Musli, Chitti 
Chukandar 
Gobbhi 
Lal mirch 
Kala jira 
Llaichi 


Gajjar 
Babuna 
Dhanian 


Haleon 


Chamba, Chambeli 
Sosan 

Phullan da Muttha 
Post 


Gulab 


Wilditi bataun, Wilditi 
bhattha 


Kammiian 

Sehra, Pushpmala 
Sakk 

Nikke gol Phal 
Phull, Kali 

Tabnt 

Phull 

Gund 

Patta, Patra 


Butta, Butta laufid 
Muddh, Jarh Mul 
Khambh 

Khira 

Soe 

Metthi, metthri 
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SINDHi. 


Wanu, Gula, 
Bistan afruz 


Bansu 

Abnus, Shisham 
Daial 

Kahu, Kahwo 
Sarwu 

Anjir jo wanu 
Asu 

Diyaru, Lao 
Gaju, Gajum 
Sagu 


Dakh jo wanu 

Badiyan i Rumi 

Asfaraju 

Sunidi 

Gobi 

Mirch jo Kism 

Gharmuju 

Ilachi, Kuthu ; (pod of) 
Photo 

Sindhi gajar 

Babuno 

Dhans 

Kasini 

Tarah, Kéhtt 

Sundhi 

Jai 

Sosnu, Keni 

Guldasto 

Pust 

Sudabo 

Gulabu 

Lokari gajar 

Wildyati wangnu 


Gogidu 

Banaphsho 

Haru 

Chhodo, Khal 

Liaru, Buru 

Mukhir{, Gaunchu 

Shakh, Taro 

Gulu [Pichi 

Khaunru ; (of the eye) 

Pann, Panu ; (of book) 
Patro 

Buto 

Mulu, Pad 

Thudu 

Badarangu, Kakd{ 

Sarafi 


ENGLISH, 
Flax 
Garlic 
Gourd 


Hemp 
Indigo 
Leek 
Lentil 
Lettuce 
Linseed 
Mint 
Nettle 
Nightshade 
Onion 
Parsley 
Peas 
Saffron 
Spinach 
Thistle 
Turnip 
Jet-d’eau 
Aqueduct 


Arable Land, 


Barley 
Barn 
Bran 
Cart 
Chaff 
Corn 
Farm 
Farmer 
Field 
Grass 
Harrow 
Harvest 
Hay 
Hedge 
Husbandry 
Labourer 
Landlord 
Meadow 
Plough 
Reaper 
Reaping-hook 
Rice 
Sower 
Spade 
Straw 
Stack 
Tenant 


Kaddun, Ghiya, Pettha, 
Tumman 

Satikukra 

Nil 

Ghandhan 

Masar 

Kahu 

Alsi 

Pudna 

Bichchhubutti 

Mamoli 

Gandha 

Chitta jira 

Mattar, Chural 

Kessar, Kungtt 

Palak 

Kanda 

Gonglt 

Kund sota Phuara 

Ikk ktlh upardin dujji 
kulh lai jai layi pul 


Kheti de jog bhou. 


Jaun 

Khalwara 

Bura 

Gaddi 

Toh 

Ann 

Ajare layi di bhon 
Wahiwah 

Paili 

Gha, Patthe 
Suhagea 

Wadhai, Waddhide din 
Bho, Sukka gha 
Bar 

Khétti paili da kamm 
Kamman 

Bhon da sain 

Juh 

Hal, v. wahuiida 
Waddhafi wala 
Daitri 

Chaul 

Bijjaiiwala 

Kahi 

Nal, Turi, Bho 
Kupp 

Wahiwah, Asdimt 


INTRODUCTION ! VOCABULARY, Sect. I, 
PANJABL SINDHI, 
Sail Wan, Sant 
Lasafi 


Thum ; (root of) Gadi 
Kadu 


Bhang, San 
Niru 

Basarujo Kism 
Mataru 

Kahu 

Alsi 

Pudino 
Nanagphan 


Basaru 


Mataru 

Kaisari, Zafaran 
Isfanaj 

Unt Kandu 
Gogidu, Shalgham 
Phauharo 

Pani jo rasto 


hid Zamins 


Java 

Bari, Koti, Ambaru 
Khal, Chulu 
Samaryi gari 

Tuhu 

Anu 

Pokh 

Réhak, Hari, Kudmt 
Khetu 

Gah 


Phajlu 

Kana, Suko gah 

Lodho 

Pokh, Kheti 

Majur, Kanu 

Jamindar 

Charagah 

Haru 

Lunnadar 

Danto 

Chanwar 

Pokhban waro 

Kodari 

Kakhu 

Gah jo dhig (or) digu 

Bhadewaro, Nandho zas 
mindar 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH. 
Wheat 
Wild 
Yoke 
Yoke of Oxen 


Of Banking and 


ACCOUNTS, 


Account 
Acquittance 
Address 
Advance 
Advertisement 
Agent 
Agreement 
Answer 
Apprentice 
Asset: 
Auction 
Balance 


Banker 
Bankrupt 
Bill 

Bond 
Broker 
Business 
Buyer 
Capital 
Charges 
Commerce 
Constituent 


Contract 
Credit 
Creditor 
Custom-house 
Date 
Day-book 
Debit 


Debt 
Debtor 
Delay 
Demand 
Evasion 
Excuse 
Export 
Factor 
Famine 
Goods 
Grain 
Handicraft 


VOCABULARY. 
PANJABI, 
Kafiak 
Jangli 
Jungla 


Jog 
Sorafi, hotthi,atelekha. 


Lekha patta 
Hudar lahuiia 
Thikaiia, Pata 
Agau 

Samachar 

Kardar, Gumashta 
Likhatparhat 
Uttar, Ultao, Palta 
Chella 


Kandi, Tarakri; Baki ; 
Tula lagan 

Saraf 

Nang, Dualiya 

Hundi 

Likhat 

Dalal, Wichola, Ahrti 

Kamm 

Wihdjaiwala 

Mul, Ras 

Lagat 

Bupar 

Munib, Kamm karan- 
wala 

Thekka 

Wasah 

Shah Sic 

Jagat di than, Chabutra 

Mitt 

Khatta 

Lekkhe wichch kattfia, 
Lekkhe wichch laya 
dhan 

Deiia 

Deiidar, Karjof 

Dhill, Matth 

Mang 

Taltol 

Bahannd 

Dasdur nin jatiwala mal 

Gumiashta 

Kal 

Mal 

Ann 

Hatth di kirt 
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SINDHI, 
Kanik 
Jhanglif 
Panjari 
Dhagan ji Panjart 


Paisa bachdai rakhan 
aun hisdbu, 

Hisabu 
Rasid 
Sarnamo, Pato 
Wadhaho, Sudharo 
Jahirnamo 
Gumasto 
Kaulu 
Jawiabu 
Shagiddu 
Malu 
Nilamu 
Bakaya 


Sethi, Saha, Sarafu 
Dewalo 

Hundi 

Kiubalo, Dastaweju 
Dalalu 

Dhandho, Kamu 
Kharidaru 

Mudi 

Kharchu, Mulhu 
Weapara, Waniju 
Joridar, Asuli pago 


Waido 

Jama 

Karj deinwaro 
Mandi 

Miti, Tarik 
Rojnamo 
Wasulu 


Karj 
Karji 
Deri, Gasir{ 
Tang, Talabt 
Gusain 
Ujar, Natau 
Bahar shiun rawanagi 
Gumasto 
Dukaru, Kalu 
samanu 
Anu, Andju 
Hat wija 

G2 
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ENGLISH, 
Import 


Interest 
Lease 
Leisure 
Letter 


Loan 
Loss 
Manufacture 
Market 
Memorandum 
Merchant 
Merchandize 
Message 
Money 
Mortgage 
Note 
Overplus 
Packet 
Pocket 
Partner 
Passport 
Payment 
Pedler 
Penalty 
Plenty 
Pledge 
Post 
Poverty 
Price 
Principal 
Profit 
Property 
Rate 
Receipt 
Rent 
Sample 
Scarcity 
Seller 
Shop 
Signature 
Sum-total 
Trade 
Usage 


Wages 
Warehouse 
Wealth 
Wharf 


Of Shipping. 
Anchor 
Boat 


ae 
Biaj 
Patta 
Wehl 
Chitthi 


Hudar 

Totta | 
Hatth da kamm 
Bajar ; 
Chette layi likhat 
Bupari 

Bupari mal 
Saneha 

Dhan. 

Gahiie dharna, Gahiia 
Chitthi, Tip 
Waddha 

Bidd, Gandh 


Bhial, Bhaiwal 

Rahdari dé parwana 

Deiia 

Baiijara, Pheriwala 

Dann, Chatti 

Dher, Ati 

Gahfia, Bachan, Jaman 

Dak, Dakghar, Than 

Kangalpaiia, Daridra 

Mull 

Mul 

Laha 

Mal 

Bhau 

Rasid, Tombtt 

Muhar, Bhara 

Namwna 

Kal 

Bechafiwala 

Hatti, Hatt 

Sahi 

Jor 

Bupar 

Achar, Byuhar, Deschal, 
Chal, Wartara 

Dihari 

Kothi, Gulam 

Dhan 

Ghat 


Langar 
Bert 


INTRODUCTION | VOCABULARY, Sect. I, 
PANJABI, SINDHI. 
Amdaiil, jo mal bAhron, Amdanf, Mulakemin 


amdant Shaiyun 

Stdu, Wiaja 

Pato 

Wandat 

Khatu; (of alphabet) 
Akaru 

Odhari, Karju 

Khoti, Nuksan 

Sdman, Saman jodan 

Bajari 

Yadast 

Wapart, Saudagaru 

Waparji Shai 

Niapo 

Maya, Paiso, Roku 

Gah rakan 

Purjo, Chithi 

Bachti, Phaltu 

Gandhidt 

Khisé 

Bhatwaru 

Parwano 

Pichaiden, Ada Karan 

Ghorart, Ghordyo 

Suja, Dhandhu 

Mat, Jamahiat 

Jamin. Hathnu [Dak 

Jai, Hudo ; (for letters) 

Kangalai 

Kimat, Mulhu, Baha 

Muru 

Labhu, Phaido, Napho 

Malu, Milk 

Nirkhu 

Rasid 

Bhindo, Kirso 

Namuno 

Kahatu 

Wikendar 

Hatu 

Sahi 

Jumlo 

Wapar, Saudo 

Riwaju, Riti, Rasam, 
Dasturu, Mamiulu 

Roju 

Karkhdno 

Maya 

Bandaru, Lahan ji ja 

Jahajun babat. 


Langaru 
Bedl 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Cable 


Cargo 

Commander of boat 
Compass 
Ferry-boat 

Flag 

Mast 

Mate 


Oar 
Passenger 
Prow 
Rope 
Rudder 
Sail 
Sailor 
Twine 
Voyage 


Yard 


VOCABULARY. 


PANJABI, 
Lajj, laun 


Ladd 

Beri da sdin 
Kampas 

Uttaraii layi beri 
Dhaja 


Chappa 
Jharan 


Rassa, lajj, ladun 
Pal 


Malah, Muhanad 

Sutli 

Jalyatra, Samundar 
yatra 

Wehra, gaj 


Of Law and Judicial Raj hiwastha ate nian 


Matters, 


Abuse 
Acquittal 
Adultery 
Amputation 
Arbitration 
Arbitrator 
Attorney 
Award 

Bail 
Bribery 
Civil Court 
Chain 
Clause 
Clerk 
Confession 
Convict 


Conviction 
Copy 

Crime 

Criminal Court 
Decree 
Defendant 
Deed 

Denial 

Divorce 
Kvidence 


didn gallan. 


Gal nindia, Burda wartio 
Chhutkara 

Par-triya gaman 

Ang wadhiia 
Wichollaputia 

Wicholla 

Dut, Wakil 

Wichar te magron agya 
Hajir jamini 

Waddhi 

Kachahri 

Sangul 

Tuk 

Likhari, Munshi 
Angikar, Mann laiiia 
Apradhi 


Apradh nin mann laina 
Utar 

Kukarm, Dosh 
Faujdari 

Byawastha 

Pratibadi 

Likhat 

Nah 

Chhaddia 

Sikbi, Ugahi 
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SINDHI. 

Paghu, Bedi jo jangir ya 
rasu 

Jahaj jo samauu, Baru 

Nakhudo 

Kiblanuma 

Patan ji bedi 

Jhand{ 

Kuho 

Kaptiin pai darjeamal- 
adaru 

Wanjhu 

Musaphirn 

Agdi, Jehajjo Aghu 

Raso 

Sukhanu 

Siru; (verb) Langara 
Kayhan 

Muhano 

Dhago 

Daryai Safar 


Kaide inséfi— niao 
rubakari babat, 
Gari 
Chhot karo 
Jind 


Uj wedhan 

Nyayo kursan fatsilo 

Nyayi kur 

Wakilu, Iwaji 

Fatwa, Faisilo 

Jamin 

Rishwat, Lalach 

Diwani 

Janyir 

Kalamu, Shartu 

Karkun Katib 

Tkrar, Kabul karan 

Doki Jinhan ti dosh sabit 
hai 

Sabiti 

Nakulu 

Doh, Guihu 

Phaujdari 

Phatwa, Phaisilo 

Muddai alaihi 

Dastaweju 

Inkaru 

Talak 

Shahidi 
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ENGLISH, 
Executioner 
Executor 
Ix-parte 
Fee 
Fine 
Forgery 
Gaol 
Gallows 
Highwayman 
Hanging 
Judge 
Legacy 


Legatee 
Murder 
Murderer 
Nonsuit 


Notice 
Oath 
Pardon 
Perjury 


Plaintiff 
Prison 
Prisoner 
Proof 
Punishment 
Quarrel 
Reader 
Respite 
Right 
Scourge 
Sentence 
Suit 
Summons 
Testator 


Theft 
Thief 
Tribunal 
Trial 
Will 
Witness 


Of Governments, 


Ally 
Ambassador 
Authority 
Alliance 


INTRODUCTION : 


PANJABL, 
Badhak, Phahe defi walla 
Kamm-chalau 
Ikk dhir di gall 
Rusim 
Chatti 
Khotti likhat 
Bandikhana, Kaidkhana 
Phahi 
Dakku, Dharwi 
Phahe defia 
Adalti, Nyay kart’ 
Maran welle wandiaddé 

mal 
Picbhle, uttar adhikari 
Hatya, Ghat 
Hatyara, Ghatti 
Dawe nun na suiina, 
prarthna nun na 
surina 
Sawdhanta 
Saunh 
Khima 
Jhutthi 
sakhi 
Prarthi, Muddayi 
Jehalkhana 
Bandhna, Kaidi 
Parman 
Dand 
Jhagra, Rar 
Parhanwalla 
Bisram 
Thik, Sajja 
Kotra las 
Agya, ‘Tuk 
Nalash, Mukaddma 
Bulawa 
Jo maran de 
likhat kar jae 
Chori 
Chor 
Adalat 
Mukaddma 
Danpattar 
Ugah, Ugahi, Sakhi 


saunh, kuri 


welle 


Raj dian gallan, 
Satthi, Nalda 
Dut. 
Bal, Prakram 
Mel 


VOCABULARY, 


Sect. I. 


SINDHI, 
Kasai 
Wasivat baj& Aninddru 
Hikah tarfo 
Ujiiro 
Dandu 
Khotu 
Kaid Khano 
Phashijo lakro 
Dhadelo 
Phaho denu 
Munsifu 
Wasiyat 


Waris 
Khun 
Khiunt 
Mukadamo chhadanh 


Ittilau 
Kasamu 
Muafi 

Kudu Kasamu 


Muddai, Dawadaru 
Kaidkhano 

Kaidi 

Sabiti, Hujat 

Saja 

Jhagido, Jhedo 
Padhandar 

Sahi, Wesahin, Muhlat 
Haku 

Chamki, Korro 
Phaisilo 

Dawa 

Hajr, rahi jo ittilau 
Wasiyat Kandar 


Chort 

Choru 

Adalat 

Parkh, Mukadimo hildin 
Wasiyat namo 

Shahidu 


Tlukt@matan Labat. 


Yaru, Dostu 
Elchi 
Ikhtiyaru 
Dosti 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Boundary 
Canopy 
Capital 
City 
Coin 
Crown 
Dynasty 
Deputy 
Duty 
Kdict 
Emperor 
Empress 
Excellency 
Exchequer 
Foreigner 
Faction 
Gentleman 
Granary 
Inhabitant 
Journey 
King 
Lane 
Levee 
Majesty 
Mint 
Monarch 
Native 
Night-watch 
News 
Nobleman 
Patent 
Pomp 
Populace 
Port 
Province 
Queen 
Quarter 


Rebellion 


Register 
Republic 
Retinue 


Riot 


Secretary 
Signet 


Spy 


Stage 


VOCABULARY, 


PANJABI, 

Bannan 

Chanfit 

Rajdhant 

Nagar 

Mudra 

Mukat 

Rajkul, Rajbans 

Hethla 

Dharm 

Wigyapan 

Maharaja 

Maharani 

Maharaj 

Tasil 

Pardesi, Opra, Pakhla 

Rajdrohi, Upadri 

Bhalamanias 

Bhandar, Kottha, Khatta 

Waskiifi 

Yatra, Painda 

Raja 

Gali 

Darbar, Sabha 

Mahdarajadhiraj 

Taksal 

Maharaj 

Wassi 

Pahra, Pahre da wella 

Samanchar 

Pradhan, Dhantf 

Parwana, Sanad, Patta 

Bharak, Thath 

Wasson 

Ghat 

Des, Subd 

Raft 

Chuthai; (fourth part) 
Pao; (mercy) Asra; 
(direction) Disha 

Rajdroh, Kharid, Ram- 
raula 

Bahi 

Parja di prabhuta 

Laun-lashkar, Naukkar, 
Chakkar 

Raulla, Dhum 

Manturi 

Muhar, Chhap, Sarkari- 
mohar 

Bhetti, Khojji, v. bhet 
laifia, khoj kaddhfia 

Akhara, Pir, Manha, 
Adda; Majal, Rang- 
bhon - 
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SINDHi. 
Had 
Saibanu 
Takhtgah 
Nagaru, Shahru 
Sikho 
Taju 
Pidht 
Naib 
Pharju; (toll) Mahsulu 
Pharman 
Shahanshih 
Shihanshih Rani 
Janab 
Khajano 
Dharyo 
Dhuri 
Sakharu Matibaru 
Bhando 
Rahashi, Rahaku 
Sapharu 
Badshah 
Ghati 
Darbari 
Wadat 
Jarbkhano 
Badshéh 
Rahaku 
Rati jo pharo 
Khabar 
Amiru 
Jahir Sanadi 
Dabdabo 
Khalak 
Bandaru 
Pargano 
Rani 
Rado 


Fasadu, Shcrish 
Daphtaru 


Huktimat i Am 


Hangi’mo 
Munshi, Katib 
Muhur 


Jastisu, Chari 


Darjo, Tabku, Tamasho 
jo handhy 
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ENGLISH, 
State 


Street 
Successor 
Subject 
Throne 
Titles 
Town 
Traitor 


Treaty 
Treasurcr 
Tribute 
Tyrant 


Usurper 
Umbrella of state 
Viceroy 


Professions and 
Trades. 


Armourer 


Artificer 
Artist 
Assayver 
Baker 
Beggar 
Blacksmith 
Bookseller 
Brazier 


Bricklayer 
Butcher 
Carpenter 
Confectioner 
Cook 

Cotton carder 
Dancing-girl 
Druggist 
Dyer 

Farrier 
Greengrocer 
Grocer 
Goldsmith 
Horse-breaker 
Hunter 
Jeweller 
Juggler 
Linen-draper 
Musician 
Painter 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY. 


PANJABI, 
Raj ; (condition) Hal 


Gali 
Magron auiiwala 
Parja 
Sinhasan, Rajgaddi 
Pad, Padwi, Naon 
Nagar 
Biswasghatti, Des- 
wirodhi 
Bachabandi 
Bhandari 
Take 
Dhakka 
nirdayt 
Pardhanhari 
Chhattar 
Siba 


karanwalla, 


Aamm ate bupar. 


Hathiar gharanwalla ya 
wechaiiwalla, luhar 

Karigar 

Guii 


Bhathiara, Tandurwalla 
Manela bhichchhak 
Luhar 

Pustakbupari 

Thathiar 


Raj 

Kasai 
Tarkhafi 
Halwai 
Rasolya, Botti 


Kanjri 

Pasart 

Lilari 

Salhotri, Nalband 
Karunjra 

Pasari 

Suniara 
Chabaksawar 
Badhak, Shikari 
Juahri 

Madari, Bazigar 
Bajaj 

Bajantri 
Chittarkar, Rangsaz 


Sect. I, 


SINDHI, 
(condition) Halat; 
(government) Sarkar 
Ghati 
Janishin 
Raiat 
Takhtu, Gadi 
Lakabu 
Nagaru 
Nimak haram 


Ahdnamo 
Khajauchi 
Mahstlu 
Zalimu 


Zori watandarua 
Shahi chhatu 
Pharman pharm4, 


Aamah, Dhandha. 


Jirih Thahindaru 


Karigaru 

Huniru, janandar 

Parkana 

Nanwai 

Penaru, Pentin, Bikhari 

Loharu 

Kitab wikandaru 

Pital jo kam Kandar, 
Thantharo 

Subandu, Rajo 

Kasai 

Wadho 

Halwai 

Borehi 

Pinyaro 

Kanjari 

Dawa wikandar 

Niroli or Niroti 

Nalbandu 

Bhaji wikandar 

Pasari 

Sonnaro 

Karihsawaru 

Shikari 

Jariyo, Jawahari 

Bajigaru 

Uni kapré Wikandar 

Kanjaru 

Kamangaru 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Physician 
Ploughman 
Porter 


Ropemaker 
Saddler 


Sculptor 
Shepherd 
Shopkeeper 
Sawyer 
Shoemaker 
Singer 
Surgeon 
Tailor 
Turner 
Vintner 
Waterman 
Weaver 
Workshop 


Anvil 
Awl 

Axe 
Brush 
Chisel 
Compasses 
Enamel 
File 
Fish-hook 
Furnace 
Gilding 


Glue 
Hammer 
Hand-mill 
Inlay (to) 
Line 
Loom 
Leather 
Mallet 
Mould 
Nail 

Net 

Paint 
Plane 
Press 


Ruler 
Saw 
Sieve 
Screen 


VOCABULARY 


PANJABI. 
Waid 
Hali 
Deodhia, Duarpal 


Rasse watt 

Kathhi 
Saraj 

Patthar ukkaranwalla 

Pali 

Hatwafila 

Pharnaiwalla 

Mochchi 

Gaofiwalla, Rageoi 

Jarah, Nai 

Darji 

Kharaddi 

Kalal, Madura da bupari 

Masbki 

Julaha 

Karkhanna 


bafiaurwala ; 


Ahrafi 

Barma 

Kuharit, Baholla 

Kuchchi 

Chhaifit 

Parkar 

Minnakari karna 

Retti 

Kundi 

Bhatthi 

Sone da pati charhna, 
Sunahri karna 

Saresh 

Hathaura, Hathauri 

Chakki 

Jarna 

Dori, Wans, Lakir, Dhari 

Rachh 

Chamm 

Mungli 

Sachcha, Kalbut, Urli{ 

Mekh, Nahun 

Jal 

Rang 

Randa, Paddhri than 

Chhapaii da yantar, 
Kolhu 

Pardhan, Raja 

Ari, Ara, Pharnai 

Chhannti 

Uhla, Parda 
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SINDHI. 

Tabibu 

Hari 

(of a house) Darbanu; 
(of a palki) Hamal 
thahindar 

Rasa 

Zinn thahindar 


Sangtarashu 
Redharu 
Dukandaru 

Kartjo kam Kandar 
Mochi 

Gaiku, Gainu 
Jarahu 

Darji 


Sharab wikandaru 
Pakhali 

Kori 

kKarkhano 


Sandani, Arni 
Ar 
Kuhado 
Kuchi 
Rambo 
Pargaru 
Minakari 
Rawat 
Kundhi 
Tanura 
Mulimo 


Sirsu 

Hatriko 

Jandi 

Khatimbandi karan 

Lekah, Khatu 

Adhanu, Hathi 

Chamu 

Meckhmaru 

Kalibu 

Kilf 

Jari Rachho 

Rangu 

Rando 

Chapkhano, (for com- 
pressing) Shikanjo 

Khat Kash 

Karat, Kart 

Parun 

Pardo, Bachau 
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ENGLISH, 
Shuttle 
Tool 
Water-mill 


Wind-mill 


Wedge 
Wire 


School and College. 


Author 
Ball 


Rat 

Blot 

Book 
Chapter 
Column 
Conclusion 
Copy 
Dictionary 
Dunce 
Education 
Exercise 
Fable 
History 
Index 

Ink 

Leaf 


Lecture 
Lesson 
Line 
Margin 
Marble 
Maxim 
Page 

Paper 

Pen 

Pencil 
Pen-knife 
Play 
Plaything 
Pasteboard 
Play-fellow 
Play-ground 
Poet 
Preface 
Professor 
Prose 


Piathsila ate chatsal, 


Granthkarta 
Khenntn 


Danda 

Dhabba 

Potthi, Pustak 
Adhyaya 

Panne da bhag 
Siddhant, Nichor 
Utar, Parat 

Kosh 

Nirbuddhti 
Parhat 

Sadhan, Abhyas | 
Kurkahaii 
Itihas, Warla, War 
Tatkara 

Mass, Sivahi 
Pattra, Patta 


Updesh 
Path 
Pankti 
Kandha 


Suttar, Sutasiddh suttar 
Panna 

Kagat 

Likkhafi 

Sikkesur men,dilikkhan 
Kachechu, Chakkt 
Natak, Lila, Sang khed 


Tabka 

Langot{a yar 

Khedati di than 

Kavi 

Bhimika 

Pradhan, Sikhyd guru 
Gadd 
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PANJABI, SINDHI, 

Nali Nado 

Sandar Ojaru 

Gharat Pani jf jor san hilandap 
jandu ya Kal 

Pauiichakki Waji jor san hilandar 
jandu ya Kal 

Phanna Chiran ji mekk 

Tar Tar 


Maktab, Madraso, 


Musannaf 

Ball (bullet or pill) Gort; 
(cannon ball) Goro 
Godho 

Dhakru 

Daghu 

Kitabu 

Babu 

Khano 

Antu 

Nakulu 

Lugati 

Kundu, Midhu 

Talim 

Warjish 

Kahat 

Tarikh 

Phirist, Panotiri 

Masu 

Phardu, Warku, Pano; 
(of a tree), Panu 
Patro 

Darsu 

Sabku 

Sit, Lik 

Chidho, Chint 

Wati 

Masulo 

Saphho, Paso 

Kagaru 

Kalamu 

Shihi jo Kalam 

Chak 

Randi 

Randiko 


Rand jo scangu 
Randiji ja 
Shairu, Kavi 
Dibacho 
Mudarris 
Nasar 


Sect. I. 


ENGLISH, 
Proverb 
Rule 
Rhyme 
Rod 


Scholar 
School 
School-hours 
School-master 
Section 
Student 
Teaching 
Tutor 

Verse 

Writing 


Word 


Colours, 


Black 
Blue 
Brown 
Green 
Indigo 
Orange 
Purple 
Red 
Scarlet 
Spotted 
Striped 
Vermilion 
White 
Yellow 


The Senses, 


Hearing 
Seeing 
Smelling 
Tasting 
Touching 
Element 
Figure 
Fragrance 
Hardness 
Relish 
Speech 
Silence 
Shade 
Size 
Softness 
Sound 


VOCABULARY. 


PANJABI, 
Kahwat, Akhaut 
Nem, Riti, Suttar 
Tuk kavita 
Chhiti, Baint, 

Hutka 
Widyarthi, Widwan 
Pathsala 
Pathsala da wella 
Widyaguru, Pathgurt 
Parkarafi, Khaiid 
Widyarthi 
Sikhya 
Widya guru 
Chhand 
Likhat 
Sabad 


Danda, 


Rang. 


Kala 

Nila 

Bhura 

Sawa 

Nil 

Naranji 
Baingiil 

Ratta 

Suha 
Tipkaflianwalla 
Dharianwalla 
Sandhuri 
Chitta 

Pila, Basanti 


Gyan Indriyan 


Sulina 

Wekhiia, Dekhinia 
Sunghiia 
Chakkhiia 
Chhuhiia 

Tattwa 

Akar, Nhuar 
Sugandh 

Niggarta, Piddapafi 
Ras, Swad 

Bani, Bachan 
Chupp, Maun, Masht 
Chhaun 

Mutiai, Bitt. Akar 
Kulapan, Narmi 
Shabad, Dhun 
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SINDHI, 


Kaido 
Kaphio 
Chhodhi, Kam 


Shagiddu 
Maktab 
Maktabji kam jo wakt 
Ustadu 
Kalamu 
Shagiddu 
Sikaran 
Sikariudar 
Shairi 
Likan 
Galh 


Pang. 


Karo 

Nilo 
Bhuro 

Sao, Sabju 
Nira 
Naranji 
Wanginal or Wayidat 
Gadho 
Kirmichi 
Chit 
Patapati 
Shingarfi 
Achho 
Pilo, Jardo 


laws. 


Budhan ji sagh 
Disan ji sagh 
Sughan ji sagh 
Chakan ji sagh 
Chhuhan ji sagh 
Ansaru 

Shakili 
Khushbu 
Dadhat 
Sawiddu 
Guphto 

Mathi 

Chhaniw 

Kadu 

Narmi 

Awaju 
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ENGLISH. 
View 
Admiration 
Anger 
Awe 
Belief 
Choice 
Compassion 
Curiosity 
Dislike 
Doubt 
Emulation 
Envy 
Injoyment 
Error 
Fear 
Friendship 
Guilt 
Happiness 
Hatred 
Hope 
Honour 
Ignominy 
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Takk, Wekhaii Disan 
Waddiai Tarif 
Kop, Krodh Kawadi 
Bhai, Dar Dhadkt 
Nischa, Samajh Itibaru 
Rijh, Adj chokkha Fasandt 
Daya, Taras Rahmu 
Puchchhgichehh Ghoran 
Bura jaiina, Ghriiia Apriti 
Bharam Shaku 
Ris Gairat 
Wair Hasadu 
Bhog Khushin, Anand 
Bhull Chuk, Selir 
Dar Dapu 
Mittrata Dosti 
Apradh Dohu, Gunahu 
Sukh Sukh 
Ghrifia wair Weru 
As Umed 
Man, Adar Izzat 
Kalank, Aulakh, Uj Raswat 
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SECTION II. 


ROUTE 1. 


BOMBAY TO BHUSAWAL JUNCTION, | 
AMRAOTI AND NAGPUR. | 
| 


THE traveller will find all the in-| 


formation required respecting this | | 


route as far as Bhusdwal in the! 
Handbook of Bombay. The distance | 
is 276 m., and the principal stations | 
on the Great India Peninsular Rail- : 
way are as follows ;— | 














58 Fares. 
= Names of Time. {| 
Ag Stations. Ist c.(2d ¢, 
| MS. AM! P.M. |R. A[R. AL! 
Bombay . 7. 0; 6.30 
| 34] Kalyan June- 
tion . . | 8.50} 7.50! 3 3] 1 101! 
75 | Kasara - 11. 8| 9.54) 7 1) 3 8] 
85 | Igatpuri . 12.17)10.58] 8 01 4 0 | 
P.M. 
(17 Nashik Road . | 2.12/12.12]11 0) 5 8}' 
‘ A.M. 
| 162] Manmad ss. 4,25| 1.59/15 3! 7 10}| 
178} Nandgaon 5. $':11.57{16 11] 8 6 
276 | Bhusawal Junc- | | 
0. 0; 6.25/25 14/12 15 


| 
| tion . - 10. 3,25 125 


At all these places there are re- 
freshment rooms. 

The sleeping and refreshment rooms 
at Bhusdwal are excellent, but there 
IS no inducement to stop except to 
rest, and the journey may be continued 
to Badnera, 147 m., where is the junc- 
tion for Amrdoti, which is 6 m, distant, 


The stations on the G. J. P. Railway 
are as follows :— 














Bb. | Fares from 
as Names of | Time, | Bombay. 
us Stations. | Sa 
an ! Istc.J2d c. 
MS. ham.(p.{R. AIR. A 
276 | Blhusawal | 6.50/10.20 
84} Warangaon . 7.24/10.43/26 10]13 5 
295 | Nargaon . 8. 8/11.21]27 11/13 13 
302 | Khamkhed . 8.32) — }28 514 3 
308 | Malkapur} . | 8.55]11,56/28 14]14 7 
316 | Biswa Bridge . | 9.27] — |29 10)14 13 
A.M. 
325 | Nandura . ' 9,59/12.44/30 8/15 4 
333 | Jalamb . 110.24! 1. O}31 4/15 10 
-| 840) Shegaon . 110.54) 1.25/31 14}15 15 
‘| 351] Paras . 11.50] 2. 3/382 15/16 7 
' P.M. 

, | 856 | Dapki 12.8) —|—} — 
363 | Akola . 12.32} 2.34/34 1117 0 
375 | Borg4on . : 1,16) 3.12/35 3ily 9 
380| Katipurna . ; 1.384) — |35 10/17 13 
386] Murtazdpur .! 2. 0) 3.46;36 3/18 2 
394{ Mana . . «| 2,28) 4. 8136 15j18 8 
402} Karam . ' 2,59) 4.32/37 11]18 14 
413 3.32] 4.58/38 12/10 6 


Badnera . : 


Am. or so after leaving Bhusawal, 
the traveller enters the province of 
Birdr, which continues almost all the 
way to Nagpur, as it lies between N. 
lat. 19° 26’ and 21° 46’ and E. long. 
75° 58’ 45” and 79° 11' 13”. It con- 
tains 17,728 sq. m. and belongs to 
H.H. the Nizam, but was assigned to 
the British by a treaty, in 1853, for 
the support of the Haidardbad Con- 
tingent force. This treaty was re- 
modelled in December, 1860, by 
which for the Niz4m’s services in 
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the Mutiny of 1857, his alleged’ 
debt of 50 lakhs was cancelled, ; 
the districts of Dharaseo and the 
Raichur Doab were restored, and the | 
confiscated territory of Shorapur was 
ceded to him. 

The traveller cannot fail to be 
struck with the fertility of this Pro- 
vince, which is the richest and most 
extensive cotton field in India. The 
soil is black loam overlying trap and 
basalt. The rainfall is regular and 
abundant, and at harvest time the 
whole surface is one immense waving 
sheet of crops. The area is not much 
less than that of Greece, but the pop. 
is double, being 2,226,496, or 126 to 
the sq. m. The districts into which 
Birdr is divided are Akola, Amrdaoti, 
Elichpur or properly Dlichpur, Bal- 
dana, Wun and Basim. 

Badnera is in Amraoti district, and 
used to be called Badnera Bibi, as it 
once was the dowry of a princess of 
Ahmadnagar, To the N. of the rail- 
way arc the old town and earthen 
fort where the Mughul officials used 


to reside. They are surrounded by 
fine betel gardens and _ plantain 
grounds. The old town was ruined 


by the exactions of its native rulers, 
and in 1822 was plundered by Raja 
Ram Stbah. The new town is in- 
teresting on account of its cotton 
warehouses, gins, and steam presses, 
and from it the cotton grown at 
Amraoti is despatched to Bombay. | 
After inspecting the buildings and | 
machinery connected with the cotton | 
trade, the traveller may go on at once 
to Amraoti by the State Railway, 
which leaves Badnera at 5.45 A.M, and 
4.15 P.M. and reaches Amrdaoti at 
6.15 A.M, and 4.45 P.M. The fare 1st 
class is 9 ands. 

Amz7rdott,—This is a municipal town 
and head-quarters of the district. 
The pop. in 1876-77 was 25,517. It 
stands 1,034 ft. above sea level, and is 
surrounded by a strong stone wall 
from 20 to 26 ft. high, with a periphery 
of 24 m. In the wall there are 5 
principal gates and 4 smaller ones. 
This wall was built in 1807 by the 
Nizam’s government tc protect the | 
inhabitants from the plundering Pin- | 


$$ +> 


Route 1.—Bombay to Amraoti and Négpir. 
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daris. The wicket gate called Khi- 
nari has its name, “bloody,” from a 
fight near it in 1818, in which 700 
persons were killed. There have been 
two migrations in this place from 
Akola, the latter of which took place 
40 years ago. Before the railway was 
made, the cotton of this district was 
sent to Mirzapur on the Ganges, and 
in 1842 asingle merchant sent 100,000 
bullock loads by that route. In 1848 
this place suffered from want of rain, 
and the dearth led to a tumult, in 
which a trader named Dhanraj, who 
had bought up rice, was murdered. 
There is a comfortable T, B. here and 
a church and cemetery, There are 
several cotton mills and_ the 
usual official buildings, and Lines 
for one company of N. I. There 
are also 7 temples, about a cen- 
tury old, and one to Bhawani called 
the Amba Temple, which is reputed 
to have an antiquity of 1,000 years. 

After visiting these the traveller 
who is not desirous of visiting Elich- 
pur and Gawilgarh must return to 
Badnera by the State Railway, and 
then proceed by the G.I.P. to Nagpur. 
The stations are as follows :— 


Fares, 
Names of 
Stations. 


Time. 


Ist cl.!2ndel. 











rn. A.| R. A. 


| Dist.from ! 
Badnera 
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Nagpur is the capital of the Central 
Provinces, which have an arca of 
112,912 sq. m., with a pop. in 1872 of 
9,251,229, The district of Nagpur 
itself has an arca of 3,786 sq. m. anda 


the Wardha Coal State 
at 


* Junction for 
Railway. There are refreshment rooms 
Wardha, and the train stops for 15 min. 
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pop. of 631,109. 
given of the whole province includes 
16 native States, which have collec- 
tively an area of 28,834 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 1,049,710. Among the inhabi- 
tants are upwards of 2,000,000 of 
aborigines, and of these the hill-tribes 
have black skins, flat noses, and thick 
lips. A cloth round the waist is their 
chief garment. The religious belief 
varies from village to village ; nearly 
all worship the cholera and the small- 
pox, and there are traces of serpent 
worship. 

The ancient history of the province 
is very obscure. In the 5th century 
A.D. a race of foreigners, Yavranas, 
ruled from the Satpura plateau, and 
between the 10th and 13th centuries, 
Rajputs of the Lunar Race governed 
the country round Jabalpur, and the 
Pramars of Malwa ruled territory 
S. of the Satpuras. The Chanda 
dynasty of Gonds reigned probably 
as early as the 10th or llth cen- 
tury, and the Haihais of Cbhatis- 
garh were of ancient date. In 1398 
A.D. there were princes reigning at 
Kherla, on the Satpura plateau, and 
Ferishtah says “‘ they possessed all the 
hills of Gondwana.” In 1467 they 
were conquered by the Bahmani 
kings. The next century the Gonds 
again rose to power, but in 1741 the 
Maratha Bhonslas invaded the country. 
In 1818 the English annexed the 
Sagar and Narmada territories, and 
in 1853 the rest of the Central 
Provinces. 

Nagpur is situated on the small 
stream called the Nag. In 1872 the 
pop. was 84,441. The municipality 
includes, besides the city, the suburb 
of Sitabaldi, and the Kuropean Station 
so called. In the centre stands Sita- 
baldi Hill, crowned with the fort of 
the same name, which commands a fine 
view. Below, to the N. and W. is the 
prettily wooded station of Sitabaldi. 
Beyond to the N. are the military 
lines and Bazars, and beyond these 
the suburb of Takli, once the head- 
quarters of the Nagpur Irregular force, 
which have now dwindled to a few 
banglas, Close under the S. side of 
the hill is the native suburb of Sita- 


Route 1.—Ndgpir. 


The area above: baldi. 
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Below the E. glacis is the 
Railway Terminus, beyond is the 
Jama, Talao, a large tank, and more to 
the E. is the city, hidden in foliage. 
Three great roads lead from the 
European Station to thecity, one on the 
N. and one on the S. bank of the lake ; 
the 3rd, which is the most N. of all, 
crosses the railway by a bridge to the 
N. of the Terminus. Besides the 
Jama Taldo, there are two other fine 
tanks,the Ambajhari and Telingkheri. 
The chief gardens are the Maharaj 
Bagh in Sitdbaldi, the Tulsi Bagh 
inside the city, and the Paldi, Shakar- 
dara, Sonagdon, and Telingkheri in 
the suburbs. 

The traveller will locate himself at 
the Empress IIotel, which is about 
300 yds. from the Railway Station, and 
will remember that Nagpur is famous 
for its delicious oranges, and at the 
hotel bullock tongas, or carts,can be ob- 
tained or at the stand near the Station. 
His first visit will be to the Sitabaldt 
Hill. Here on the 26th and 27th of 
November, 1817, the Maratha troops 
of the Bhonsla Raj& Apa Sahib, at- 
tacked the Resident, Mr. afterwards Sir 
R. Jenkins, and the few troops he had 
been able to assemble. After a des- 
perate engagement, during which the 
Marathas at one time got possession 
of one of the two eminences of the 
Sitabaldi Hill, the English were at 
length victorious, The Resident was 
then joined by fresh troops and de- 
manded the surrender of the Raja, 
and the disbandment of his army. 
This latter point was only obtained 
after a second battle, in which the 
Marathas were completely routed. 

Apa Sahib escaped and died in exile. 
A child was raised to the throne,under 
the title of Raghoji IJ., and on his 
death, in 1853, the country was 
aunexed by the British. On the 13th 
of June, 1857, the native cavalry 
conspired with the Muslims of the 
city to rise against the British, but 
the infantry continued loyal, and 
arrested the native officers sent to 
them by the cavalry. Subsequently 
several of the native officers, together 
with two Muslims of the city, both 
men of high birth and position, were 
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hanged for this plot, from the ramparts 
of the fort. “ 

The next visit will be to the Bhonsla 
Palace, of which only the Nakarkhana 
or “music gate” remains. The palace 
itself, which was built of black basalt, 
and was richly ornamented with wood 
carving, was burnt down in 1864. 

Thence the traveller may proceed 
to the tombs of the Bhonsla Rajas, in 
the Shukrawari quarter, to the S. of 
the city. The markets are in the 
Gurganj Square and Gachi Pagar, and 
only take place once a week. In the 
city are also the Small Cause Court, 


the Magistrate’s Court, and the Central | 


Jail, which can hold 1,060 prisoners. 

The old Residency, where the Chief 
Commissioner resides, and the Secreta- 
riat, are at Sitabaldi. There is a small 
detachment from the English regiment 
at Kamthi, garrisoning the fort, and 
there are also the head-quarters and 
wing of a N. I. regiment. 


ROUTE 2. 


AMRAOTI TO ELICHPUR, GAWILGARH, 
AND CHIKALDA. 


There is a good metalled road from 
Amraoti to Elichpur, the distance 
being 20m. to the N.W. The road 
passes through a flat country, drained 
by numerous small streams, flowing 
into the Vardha and Purna rivers. It 
would be neccessary to hire a vehicle 
at Amraoti. 

Hlichpir.—The military canton- 
ment and civil station of Elichpur 
are called Paratward, They are 


Route 2.—Amrdoti to Chikalda. 
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situated at 2 m. from the city, on 
the Sapan and Bichan streams, and 
at the T. B. here the traveller will 
stop. The force in the cantonment 
generally amounts to 1,000 men, of 
all arms, exclusive of camp followers. 
The pop. of the town is about 11,500, 
and it is the capital of a district of 
the same name, which has an area of 
2,623 sq. m., and a pop. of 278,576, 
nine-tenths of whom are Hindus. 
The city is said to have its name from 
a Raja Il, a Jain, who came from 
Wadgaon, about 1058 A.D. 

When the first Nizam became inde- 
pendent and took up his residence at 
Haidarabad, he appointed ’Iwaz Khan 
to be the governor of Elichpur, and he 
ruled from 1724 to 1728. He was suc- 
ceeded by Shuj’aat Khan, who ruled 
from 1729 till 1740, and was killed 
in a battle with Raghoji Bhonsla, 
near Bhugaon. Raghoji plundered 
the Treasury. Sharif Khan succeeded, 
and ruled from 1741 till 1752, when 
he was deposed by the Nizam, who 
made his son’Ali Jah governor. He 
was succeeded by Salabat Khan, who 
remained two years, and improved 
the city greatly. He enlarged the 
palace, made a public garden, and 
extended the aqueduct. He was a 
gallant soldier, and distinguished 
himself in the war with Tipu, and 
with General Wellesley’s army in 
1803. His son Namdar Khan suc- 
ceeded, and obtained the title of 
Nuwab. His father placed him 
specially under the protection of 


| General Wellesley, and an estate was 


granted to him, out of the rental of 
which he had to pay the Elichpur 
Brigade. This rental must have been 
very considerable, as after some time 
he gave up the greater part of it, and 
yet retained an income of 34 lakhs.* 
He died in 1843,and was succeeded by 
his nephew Ibréhim, who died in 1846, 
when his widow’s father was allowed 
to inherit the estate, with the title of 
Nuwab. 

The first visit will be to the Dargah 
of Dalla Rahman, built in the 15th 


* £35,000 a year, but Hunter, by a typo- 
graphical error, in the Imp. Gaz. vol. iii., 
p. 205, says £3,500. 
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century by one of the Bahmani{ 
kings, on the bank of the Bichan 
river. The wall of this building is 
ornamented with 11 bastions and 4 
gates. The palace of Salabat Khan 
is also worthy of being visited. It is, 
however, rapidly falling to ruin. The 
tombs of the Nanabs, also, are very 
handsome. There is a detached fort 
called Sultangarhi, built about a cen- 
tury ago by one Sultan Khan. There 
is also a very fine well of stone, well 
cut, called Mandelshah, said to be 500 
years old. The traveller having seen 
these sights at Elichpur, may then 
proceed to Gawilgarh, which is 123 m. 
to the N.W. The road parses through 
the Mel Ghat, or “ Upland country,” 
impracticable for wheeled carriages. 
The traveller must therefore ride, and 
have his baggage transported on 
ponies or bullocks, 

Gawilgarh is 3,595 ft. above sea 
level. The hill was first fortified "by the 
Gaulis, from whom it takes its name, 
and who are still numerous in the 
locality. The fort, however, was built 
in 1420 A.D., by Ahmad Shah Bah- 
mani. It was taken from the Mara- 
thas by General Stevenson on the 15th 
of December, 1803. The Duke of 
Wellington, then Sir A. Wellesley, 
speaks of the capture as one of the 
most difficulé and successful opera- 
tions he had witnessed. The fort was 
breached by batteries constructed on 
Laniida, on the N. side. It was dis- 
mautled in 1853, and the only build- 
ings now standing are 2 mosques, the 
powder factory, and another called 
the Shorakhana. The traveller will 
have to carry provisions with him, 
and will be obliged to rongh it, but 
will find plenty of shooting, tigers, 
bears, and panthers being numerous. 

Chikalda.—This place is 14 m. from 
Gawilgarh fort, and has been a 
favourite sanitarium for the Europeans 
of the Birdr province since 1839, 
when the first banglas were built, 
The climate after August is equable, 
cool, and bracing. ‘The mean tem- 
perature is 71° F,, varying from 59° 
In the coldest to 83° in the hottest 
months. The scenery is beautiful, and 
the vegetation varied and luxuriant. 


Route 3.—Bhusdwal to Kdlinar. 
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Roses, clematis, orchids, ferns, and 
lilies flourish, as does the tea plant. 
Excellent potatoes are grown. The 
whole district of the Mel Ghat is a 
section of the Satpura range. The 
main ridge rising to 3,987 ft. above sea 
level at Bairat, runs from E. to W., 
almost parallel to, and a few m. from 
the plain of Birar on the 8. The ridge 
terminates to the 8. abruptly, in sheer 
precipices of trap rock, over 1,000 ft. 
high. 

These cliffs near the station of 
Chikalda are truly magnificent. To 
the N., on the other hand, the range 
descends by gently sloping platcaux 
to the valley of the Tapti. The high 
grounds are covered by primeval 
forests, among which are many valuable 
timber trees, such as teak, the Dalber- 
gia ougeinensis, the Pentaptera tomen- 
tosa, the Nauclea cordifolia, the 
Lagerstramia parviflora, and the 
Terminalia Bellerica, many trunks of 
which run up to aheight of 70 ft. 
without a branch, The bambu is 
abundant. The forests are under Go- 
vernient conservancy. Various dyes, 
gums, beeswax, etc., are found in the 
forest. Large and small deer and 
other game abound. 


ROUTE 3. 


BHUSAWAL TO SATNA, PANNA,BANDA, 
" AND KALINJAR, 


The traveller will proceed from 
Bhusawal Junction by the G. I. P. 
Railway as far as Jabalpur, and from 
thence by the East Indian. Railway 
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to Satna. The principal stations are as 
follows on the G. I. P. Railway :— 





[ 
| 
Names of Stations. | Time. 


Bhusawal. 


= 
= 

= 
Se 

‘ 
i 
n 
A 








Bhusawal Junction . 








80° 6. 

Khandwa » | 23851 9! 
.M. ) P.M, 
141 | Harda | §,58, 1. 0 
218 | Sohagmir - « | 10.15) 4.20 
320 | Jabalpur . ; - | 5.10 9.50 





REMARKS, —There are refreshment rooms at 
all these stations, and the train stops 10 min. 
at them. 


The stations on the E. I. Railway 
are as follows :— 








52 Fares, | 
“i ed Naines of Time, 
a | Stations. Ist cl. 2ndel.: 
eS | . 
Ms. AM ‘pe. | R. ALR. A, 
Jabalpur | 3,32 '10.30 I 

‘ALM. | 

57| Kutni | 6.37 1.0] 56/211: 
118; Satna . | 9.48 3.15} 11 1/5 9. 








ReEMARKS.—The 3.32 A.M. is a slow  pas- 
senger train, and the 10.30 p.m. is the fast 
mail train. There are refreshment rooins at 
both Kutni and Satna. 


Satna.—There is a fairly good re- 
freshment room at this place. Tea, 
toast, and butter can be got for 8 as. 
From the end of March the heat is 
excessive. This place is the head- 
quarters of the Rewah Raja, who is 
a child of about 3 years old, 
has an income of £90,000 a year, the 
greater part of which is now accumu- 
lating. The Residency of the Political 
Officer in charge of the young prince 
is about #3 of a m. to the W. by N, 
of the Station. 

Rewah is a native State of some im- 
portance. It has an area of 13,000 sq. 
m, and a pop, of 2,035,000, It appears 
that in 580 A.D. one Bilagar Deo came 
from Gujarat and made himself master 


Route 3.—Bhusdwal to Kélinjar. 
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was from his own name, but it was 
more probably from his tribe, the Bag- 
hela, or more properly Waghela. 

In the time of Birban Rao, the 19th 
Raja, the Emperor Humayun’s family 
| took refuge here. Vikramadit, who 

succeeded in 1618, fixed his residence 

| at Rewah and built the fort there. 
: In J812 the first treaty was made be- 
‘tween the British and Jay Sinh Deo, 
,the Rewah Raja. Raghurdj Sith be- 
;came Raja in 1834, and in 1847 
(abolished saté throughout his domi- 
nions. For services in the Mutiny 
of 1857 the tracts of Sohagpur and 
Amarkantak were conferred on him, 
with the Grand Cross of the Star of 
India. He died in 1880. There is 
nothing of interest in his territory to 
attract the traveller. 

Panna or Pand.—To reach this 
place application must be made to 
H.H. the Maharaja for a carriage, 
unless the traveller should have some 
friend at Satna who can procure one 
for him. The distance is 43 m., and 
horses are changed 4 times, twice before 
reaching Nagod, which is 17 m. from 
Satna, and twice between Nagod and 
Pana, which is 26 m. 

Vagod is the chief town of a native 
State of the same name, which has 
an area of 450 sq. m. and a pop. of 
75,000. This State was formerly a 
feudatory of Pand, but in 1809 the 
British Government gave to Raja 
Lal Sheorij Sinh a grant confirm- 
ing him in the possession of his ter- 
ritory. Raja Raghubind Sith did 
good service during the Mutiny, and 
was rewarded with a grant of land, 
the right of adoption, and a salute of 
9 guns. ‘There is a I’. B, at Nagod, 
but the traveller must not rely on 
getting provisions there. There used 
to be a cantonment, but the troops 
have been withdrawn, and the banglis 
are all going to decay. 

The road to within 10 m, of Pana 
passes through a treeless unintcrest- 
ing country, then low hills begin 
covered with jungle, and at some 


of the country. His son Karan Deo in distance to the W. are other hills 
615 A.D. added to the kingdom and | 800 ft. high, where are bears, pan- 
called it Baghelkhand. According to) thers, and occasionally tigers, Near 
the Imp. Gaz., vol. viii., p. 57, this| the road monkeys, deer, and bus- 
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etc. The fragments of this con- 
glomerate, quarried and brought to 
the surface, are carefully pounded ; 
and after several washings, to remove 
the softer and more clayey parts, the 
residue is carefully searched for dia- 
monds. The returns, however, often 
scarcely equal the outlay, and the ad- 
venturers are ruined, The business 
is now much less prosperous than 
formerly, but Jacquemont did not 
consider that there were in his time 
any symptoms of exhaustion in the 
adamantiferous deposits, and attributed 
fluctuating revenue” is derived from | the unfavourable change to the dimi- 
them. The amount, however,'is not; nished value of the gem everywhere. 


tards may be seen, and no a 
easily estimated, for the mines The rejected rubbish if examined after 


beasts of prey are occasionally met 
with, The T. B, at Pana is about + 
of a mile on the Nagod side of the town. 
The rooms are very small, There is a 
better bangla nearer the town, in which 
H.H. receives distinguished guests. 
Pan& in Sanskrit signifies ‘“ dia- 
mond,” and diamond mines have long 
been worked here, and as they are cer- 
tainly the most interesting, if not the 
only ones in India, it is well worth 
coming to Pana to sec them. Accord- 
ing to the Imp. Gaz., “a small and 


either purchased or rented, but cvery|a lapse of some years has been 
stone of or above 6 vatis must be| frequently found to contain valuable 
brought to the Raja. H.H. pos-| gems, which no doubt escaped the 
sesses 3 of a very large size, each | former search in consequence of in- 
of which is said to be _ worth] crustation, which has in time worn off.” 
£10,000. He has, also, a black dia- Pogson, who worked one of the 
mond 4 an inch long and about 4] mines on his own account, describes 
broad, which is not lustrous. the mode of working at Sakariya, 12m. 
The diamond ground begins at about | from Pana, and says, “the diamonds 
1}m., to the N.E. of the town and ex- | are found below a stratum of rock from 
tends a considerable distance, perhaps | 15 to 20 ft. thick. To cut through this 
15 or 20m., part belonging to the Maha- | rock is, as the natives work, a labour 
raja of Pana, part to the Raja of Ajay- | of many months, and even years ; but 
garh, part to the Raja of Charkari, to| when the undertaking is prosecuted 
the Chief of Bijawar, and to the Chief | with diligence, industry, and vigour, 
of Patharkachhar. There is, also,| the process is as follows :—On the 
ground belonging to the Brahmans | removal of the superficial soil, the rock 
of Chaube, Chitrakot, and Kantajola. | is cut with chisels, broken with large 
There are three ways of getting the | hammers, and a fire at night is some- 
diamonds, called madha, ranjka, and | times lit on the spot, which renders it 
gilta, and the diamonds themselves | more friable. Supposing the work to be 
are of 4 sorts, the motical, which is | commenced in October, the miners may 
clear and brilliant, the mdnik, greenish | possibly cut through the rock by 
coloured, the panna, tinged with| March. The next 4 months are occu- 
orange, and the danxpat, which is| pied in digging out the gravel in 
blackish, According ‘to Thornton,}| which diamonds are found ; this is 
quoted in the Imp. Gaz., ‘the ground | usually a work of much labour and 
on the surface and for a few ft. below | delay, in consequence of the necessity 
consists of ferruginous gravel mixed |of frequently emptying the water 
with reddish clay ; and this loose mass | from the mines. The miners then 
when carefully washed and searched | await the setting in of the rainy 
yields diamonds, though few and of | season, to furnish them with a supply of 
small size, water for the purpose of washing the 
“The matrix containing in greater | gravel,” 
quantity the more valuable dia-} The author of this book visited the 
monds lies considerably lower, at} mines on the 11th of April, 1881. 
a depth of from 12 to 40 ft., and| A walk of 20 minutes from the E. out- 
1s a conglomerate of pebbles of| skirts of the town brought him to the 
quartz, jasper, hornstone, lydianstone, | first mine, It was in rolling ground 
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covered with many thorny plants. 
The pit was as round as if cut with 
a circular saw, and 60 ft. deep. After 
descending 30 steps asmall stream was 
reached, which was issuing from the 
diggings, descended to the bottom of 
the pit and was thence drawn up by 
the common apparatus of a succession 
of jars fastened round a wheel as used 
in gardens, At 90 steps down, 6 or 8 
men were at work with sledge ham- 
mers called jhumra, with which they 
beat the flat rock, and the fragments 
were carried away, washed in the 
water of the stream and examined. 
This way of working is called mudha. 
This pit had cost rs. 1,000, and was 
called Shahidan ka Khadan, the word 
Khadan being here used for Khan, “a 
mine.” The finest diamonds are got 
from these pits. Pieces of rock which 
have small white patches like bits 
of oyster shells are sure to contain 
diamonds. 

The Maharaja of Pana is descended 
from Hardi Sah, one of the sons of 
the famous Chhatr Sal. When the 
British entered Bundelkhand, the Raja 
was Kishor Sinh, who was confirmed 
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the dry season it will be best to hire 
ponies at Pana and ride, carrying one’s 
own provisions, It is a municipal 
town and the administrative head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name, which contains an area of 2,908 
sq. m., with a pop. (1872) of 697,684 
persons. Banda town has a pop. of 
27,746. It stands on an undulating 
plain 1 m. E. of the Kenriver. The 
name is said to be derived from the 
sage Bandeo, a contemporary of Rama- 
chandra. The earliest kings whose 
dynasty has been ascertained from 
coins were Nagas, Their capital was 
at Narwar. They were probably vice- 
roys of the Guptas at Kanauj, from the 
Christian era till the end of the 2nd 
century, A.D. From that time till the 
8th century Banda probably formed 
a part of the kingdom of Gwaliar, but 
nothing is known of its history. . 
From the 9th to the 14th century 
Banda, in common with the rest of 
Bundelkhand, was ruled by _ the 
Chandel dynasty, which terminated 
about 1300 A.D., when the Bundclas 
entered as conquerors, The Bundelas 
successfully resisted the Mughul em- 


in his possessions by deeds given to| perors, but were aided in their «tefence 


him by the English Government in 
1807 and 1811. In 1857 the Raja re- 


by the Marathas, who hence acquired 
Lalitpur, Jalan, and Jhansi. In 1738, 


ceived for services, then rendered, the | Baji Rao obtained the supremacy over 


privilege of adoption, a dress of | 
honour worth £2,000, and aright to be | 


all Bundelkhand, and the Marathas re- 
mained the paramount power until 


saluted with thirteen guns. The pre- 1804, when Banda became a part 


sent Maharaja Rudra Pratap Sinh suc-| of a British district. 


In 1819 Banda 


ceeded in 1870, andin 1876 wasinvested | was separated under the name of 8. 


with the insignia of a K.C.8.I. by the 
Prince of Wales. He is a handsome 
man, of middle height, and a keen 
sportsman. He maintains a force of 
2,440 infantry, 250 cavalry, and 19 
guns. H.H. has built a vast temple 
to Bulbhadr, which is worth avisit. A 
flight of 10 steps leads to a fine hall 
supported by 8 pillars on either side. 
The building is partly of granite, and 
cost about rs. 150,000, The palace is 
not far off, and the traveller will of 
course pay his respects there. 
Banda.—As Banda is a place of 
some interest and a considerable town, 
it will be well to proceed thither 
from 'Pand, and thence to Kalinjar, 
Banda is 50 m. N, of Pana, and in 


Bundelkhand. ‘The titular rank of 
Nuwab remained in the family of 
Shamshir Bahadur, a Maratha, and in 
May, 1857, the inhabitants were in- 
cited to revolt against the British, by 
the Kanhpur and Allahabad mutineers. 
The 1st N. I. seized onthe magazine and 
other public buildings, and were 
joined by the troops of the Nuwab. 
On the 14th of June the majority of 
the British residents abandoned the 
town. ‘The joint Magistrate was 
murdered in the palace on the 15th of 
June. The people through the country 
districts rose en masse, and a period of 
absolute anarchy followed. The Nuwab 
attempted in vain to organize a 
government. 
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The fort of Kdélinjar, however, was ! 
held throughout by the British forces, 
aided by the Raja of Panda, The town 
was recovered by General Whitelock 
on the 20th of April, 1858. The 
Nuwab was permitted to retire on a 
pension of £3,600 a year. After his 
removal the town began to decline, 
while the growth of Rajapur as a 
rival cotton emporium has largely de- 
prived Banda of its principal trade. 

The town contains 66 mosques, 161 
Hindu temples and 5 Jain temples, 
some of which possess fair architec- 
tural merit. The Nuwab’s palace has 
been demolished or converted into 
dwelling-houses, and the only edifices 
worthy of a visit are the ruined palace, 
built bythe Ajaigarh Rajas, the tomb 
of Khuman Sink, Raja of Jaitpur, 
which is in good preservation, and the 
remains of Bhurgarh Fort, beyond 
the Ken, and stormed by the British 
in 1804. The cantonment is 1 m, from 
the town on the Fathpur road, 


ROUTE 4. 


BHUSAWAL TO INDUR, BHOPAL, 
AND BHILSA. 

There are two ways of reaching 
Bhopal from Bombay and Bhusawal. 
The first is by G. I, P. Rail. from 
Bhusdéwal to Itarsi, as follows :— 
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ReMarks.—Chandni is the Station for 
Asirgarh. There are refreshment rooms at 
Khandwa and Harda. 
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At Itarsf the traveller will have to 
make his own arrangements for the 
journey on to Bhopal. He will do 
well to write a few days beforehand, 
both to the Station Master at Itarst 
and the Civil Officer at Hoshangabad, 
stating what day he expects to arrive 
at Itarsi, and asking for a vehicle or 
ponies to take him on to Hoshangabad 
and Bhopal. The T. B. is within easy 
walking distance of the Railway Sta- 
tion. ‘The first stage is from Itars{ to 
Hoshangabad, and is 11 m, over a 
tolerable road. 

Hoshangabad.—This is the head- 
quartcrs of a district of the same name, 
administered by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner with assistants. It has an area 
of 4,376 sq. m., and a pop. of 440,186. 
It is a valley extending about 150 m.,, 
between the Narmada and the Sat- 
pura mountains. In the W. part the 
jungles are considerable. The lofty 
range which shuts in the valley is re- 
markable for mountain scenery, sur- 
passing in picturesqueness the Vind- 
hyan Chain in the N. Everywhere 
huge masses of sandstone stand boldly 
out, with scarped faces of rock many 
hundred ft. high. Amid these preci- 
pices rise numberless little streams, 
many of them perennial, working their 
way from the mountain spurs ; they 
flow across the plain between sandy 
banks covered with low jungle till 
they reach the Narmada. Such are 
the Dudhi, Anjan, Denwa, Ganjal, and 
Moran, which last contains a vein of 
indifferent coal. 

In 1720 a.p. Dost Muhammad, the 
founder of the Bhopal family, took 
Hoshangabad city and the territory 
from Seoni to the Tawa. In 1742, 
Balaji Baji Rao Peshwaé annexed the 
Handia districts. and in 1750 Raghoji 
Bhonsla reduced the eountry I. of 
Handia and 8. of the Narmada, ex- 
cept the portion which belonged to 
Bhopal. In 1795 hostilities com- 
menced between the Bhonslas and the 
Bhopal Government. One of Raghoji’s 
officers took the fort of Hoshangabad, 
after a sturdy resistance from the 
Bhopal troops. In 1802, Wazir Mu- 
hammad, ruler of Bhopal, re-took 
Hoshangabad and laid siege to the 
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fort of Sohagptir, where he was de- 
feated with great loss, and hotly pur- 
sued to Hoshangabad, where his horse 
was killed under him, <A rude stone 
figure of a horse marks the spot. He 
then mounted a famous charger called 
Pankhraj, and escaped by leaping him 
over the battlement of the fort. The 
Nagpur troops burned Hoshangabdd, 
but were repulsed from the fort. In 
1809 they returned and took the fort 
after a siege of three months. Wazir 
Muhammad then called in the Pin- 
daris, who ravaged the country until 
1817, when they were extirpated by 
the British. , 

Hoshangdbad has its name from 
Hoshang Shah, the second of the Ghori 
Kings of Malwa, who reigned in 
1405 A.D. He died and was buried in 
the town, but his bones were after- 
wards removed to Mandu. In 1720, 
a massive stone fort was built here, 
with its base on the river, the mate- 
rials of which have since been removed 
piecemeal, In 1818, Hoshangabad be- 
came the residence of the chicf British 
official, and has lately been made the 
head-quarters of the Narmada Divi- 
sion. A wing of a N.I. regiment is sta- 
tioned at it, and a church and a first- 
class jail have been built, It lies close 
to the 8. bank of the Narmada, and 
between it and the railway. The river 
is crossed by a ferry, and the traveller 
then enters the territory of Bhopal. 
The distance from Hoshangabad to 
Bhopal is 404m. After crossing the 
river the road runs through the Nar- 
mada valley for 35m. It then begins 
to ascend the Vindhya Hills. Here 
the road is not good, but the gradi- 
ents are fairly easy. The summit of 
the range forms the edge of the table- 
land of Marwar, and a magnificent 
view is obtained over the Narmada 
valley. The Vindhya range forms the 
S. limit of Madhyadesh, the sacred 
land of the Hindus. 

The first rest-housc, after passing 
the Narmada, is at the village of 
Choka, 9 m. from Hoshangabad and 
close to the crest of the hills. Thence 
the road to Bhopal lies through a well 
wooded and most fertile country, 
which, however, does not possess any 
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special, objects of interest. No large 
rivers are crossed, and the road, which 
is fairly good and metalled, is practi- 
cable for wheeled conveyances, except 
in the height of the monsoon. ‘The 
following are the stages between 
Choka and Bhopal :— 


Choka to Bishantkhira , 13 miles, 
Bishantkhira to Dhip . 6 
Dhip to Bhopal 12 


At each of these stages there are clean 
and well-built and comfortable travel- 
lers’ houses, which used to be kept up 
at the expense of the late Kudsiya 
Bigam, but are now maintained by 
the Bhopal State. None of the halt- 
ing stations above named call for 
special remark, except that of Bis- 
hantkhira, 

Here the rest-house stands in the 
bed of an ancient lake, called after 
the celebrated Raja Bhoj, who lived in 
the year 1100 A.D. The ancient legend 
is that in olden days the whole coun- 
try for miles round was under water, 
thus forming a beautiful lake some 
12m. long, but that in consequence 
of the sickness which was supposed to 
have its origin in the malaria pro- 
duced by this large body of water, and 
which was fast depopulating the sur- 
rounding country, the dam of this lake 
was broken, and the water allowed to 
drain. off, 

The Bhojipur band (dam) with its 
breach is still in existence, and attests 
the truth of this legend. The lands 
formerly covered by this lake are na- 
turally most fertile, and the revenue ob- 
tained from the produce of these lands 
alone is said to exceed 3 lakhs of 
rupees a year, 

By the 2nd route the traveller will 
procecd from Bhusawal to Khandwa 
by the G, I. P. Ry., and thence by 
the Holkar State Railway to Indur. 
The whole of this route is fully de- 
scribed in the Handbook of Bombay, 
to which the traveller can refer. The 
principal stations are on the G. I. P. 
Ry., as follows :— 


Bhusdwal 
Khandwa. ‘ sa, 22535) 
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The stations on the Holkar State 
Railway are as follows :-— 
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REMARKS.—There are refreshment rooms at ; 


Mau and at Indur. 


At Indur itself there is a very good 
T. B. Here the traveller will have to 
make his own arrangements for his 
journey to Bhopal, as no regular com- 
munication cxists between the two 
places, 

The following is the list of Stages 


and distances between Indur and 
Bhopal :— 
Indur to Diwas 22 miles. T. B. 
Diwas to Arnia eS 1Bo 35 T. B. 
Arnia to Sonkach. #190." ,5 
Sonkach to Metwara 10_—, 
Metwara to Ashta 164 ,, T. B. 
Ashta to Amlai 12° 3 
Ainlai to Sihor 12. 5; T. B. 
Sihor to Kajuria 10 =~, T. B. 
Kajuria to Bhopal 10, T. B. 


Total . - 1105 miles. 


The road from Indur to Diwas is 
part of the Great Trunk Road which 
runs from Bombay to the Panjab. It 
is always kept in excellent order. 
From Diwas, also, to Sonkach the road 
is good, but beyond that as far as 
Ashta, it is only now being constructed, 
and thence to Sihor it is merely a 
track. The country between Sonkach 
and Sihor is practically impassable 
during the rainy season. 

_ Dinas, —This is the capital of a Na- 
tive State under the Central India 
Agency and the Government of India. 
It is ruled by two chiefs, represen- 
tatives of two branches of the an- 
Clent Rajput family of Puar, and of 
the same stock as the Raja of Dhar.* 


* In the Imp. Gaz. Dhar is incorrectly spelt 
Dhar without an accent. 


[Panjab—1883.] 
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The elder, Kishnaji Rao Puar, is called 
Babé&a Sahib. The younger, Narayan 
Rao Puar, is styled Dada Sahib. The 
elder rules a territory containing 1,378 
sq. m., with a pop. of 62,884, and a 
revenue of £27,783. He keeps up 87 
horse and 500 foot, including police, 
with 10 guns for saluting. The junior 
rules 6,197 sq. m. with a pop. of 58,925, 
and a revenuc of £32,506. He main- 
tains 123 horse and 500 foot, including 
police. The teiritory was given by 
Baji Rao Peshwa to Kaluji, ancestor 
of these chiefs, and was divided be- 
tween his two sons.” In 1818 the 
British made a treaty with the Chicfs, 
taking them under their protection. 
Both did good service during the Mu- 
tiny, and are guaranteed the right of 
adoption. They are entitled to a salute 
of 15 guns, Their residences in Diwas 
are modern, and are large rambling 
buildings. They have a handsome resi- 
denceinIndur, Diwas is overlooked by 
a precipitous hill, near the summit of 
which are temples to Bhawani, the 
tutelary goddess of the Puars. 

Sonkach is the head-quarters of a 
collectorate under the Gwaliar State. 
Here the road crosses the Kali Sind 
river, which, after a course of 225 m., 
falls into the Chambal, and is a con- 
siderable stream even at Sonkach, not 
many miles from its source, in the 8. 
side of the Vindhya mountains. 

Ashta has an old fort, originally 
built by the Rajputs, and partially re- 
constructed about 150 years ago. It 
is situated on the high bank of the 
Parvati river, and the view from the 
Citadel over the windings of the river, 
which flows between well-woodcd 
banks, is picturesque in the extreme. 
In recent years this fort has been ren- 
dered famous for its gallant defence by 
Jahangir Muhammad Khan against 
the army of the KudsiyaBigam. The 
siege lasted three months, when the 
contending parties accepted the medi- 
ation of the British Government. 

Sihor is a town in the Bhopal State, 
situated on the right bank of the 
Saven, 20 m. 8.W. of Bhopal. Here 
is a small military cantonment, where 
are the head-quarters of the Bhopal 
battalion and the Residency of the 
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British Political Agent at the Court of 

H.H. the Bigam of Bhopal. The can- 

tonment is prettily wooded, and con- 

tains several good houses and gardens 

belonging to the British residents. A 

pretty English church, built by the 

late Colonel Osborne, C.B., stands in 

the Residency grounds. There is a 

manufacture here of printed muslins. | 
The bazar is a good one.. 

The road from Sihor to Bhopal is 
metalled, and is now in fairly good 
order. 

Bhopal.—There is here an excellent 
well-furnished house for visitors, built 
and kept up by H. H. the Bigam. It 
is known as the Jahangirabad Kothi. 
The first object that strikes one on 
arriving at Bhopal is the fine and ex- 
tensive lake, on the N. bank of which 


the town stands. Bhopalis the capital | 


of a Native State in Malwa, under the 
Central Indian Agency, and the 
government of India. It has an areca 
of 8,200 sq. m., with a pop. of 769,200, 
and a revenue of £288,340. The 
dynasty was founded by Dost Mu- 
hammad, an Afghan chief in the 
service of Aurangzib, who took advan- 
tage of the troubles that followed 
the Emperor’s death to establish his 
independence, His family have always 
shown their friendship for the British. 
In 1778, when Gencral Goddard made 
his famous march across India, Bhopal 
was the only Indian State which 
shewed itself friendly. In 1809, when 
General Close commanded another 
expedition in the neighbourhood, the 
Nuwab of Bhopal applicd to be re- 
ceived under British protection, 
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there is another lake, 2 m. long. 
| city proper is enclosed by a masonry 





but without success. The Nuwab 
then obtained assistance from the 
Pindaris, in the gallant struggle he 
maintained to defend himself against 
Sindhia and Raghoji Bhonsla. 

In 1817, the British Government in- 
tervened and formed an alliance with 
the Nuwab of Bhopal, who was in 
1818 guaranteed his possessions by | 
treaty, on condition of furnishing 600 | 
horse and 400 infantry, to maintain 
which 6 districts in Malwa were 
assigned to him. He was soon after- 
wards killed by a pistol accidentally 
discharged by a child. His nephew, 
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an infant, was declared his successor, 
and betrothed to his infant daughter, 
but the Nuwab’s widow, Kudsiya 
Bigam, endeavoured to keep the 
government in her own hands, and 
the declared heir resigned his claim to 
the throne, and to the hand of the 
Nuwab’s daughter Sikandar Bigam, in 
favour of his brother Jahangir Mu- 
hammad. After long dissensions, 
Jahangir Muhammad was installed as 
Nuwab, in 1837, through the mediation 
of the British. He died in 1844, and 
was succeeded by his widow, Sikandar 
Bigam, who ruled till her death in 
1868, She left one daughter, Shah 
Jahan Bigam, the present ruler, who 
like her mother is distinguished for 
her loyalty to the British Crown. 
She maintains 694 horse, 2,200 foot, 
14 field guns and 43 other guns, with 
291 artillerymen. The State pays 
£20,000 to the British Government in 
lieu of a Contingent. 

The name of Bhopal is said to be 
derived from that of its founder, Raja 
Bhoj, and the,dam by which he formed 
the Tank, dam being in Hindi “ pal.” 
Thus Bhojpal has been corrupted into 
Bhopal. The lake is 44 m. long, and 
14m. broad, and to the K. of the one 
ryy Ac 


wall, 2m. in circuit, within which is 
the old fort built by Raja Bhoj, and 
also the Citadel, Arsenal, Mint, and 
the Palaces of the Bigam, of the 
Sultan Jahan Bigam, and of the 
Nuwab Consort. Outside the walls, 
the suburbs extend to the N. and N.E. 
A new palace for the Bigam is being 
built to the N. of the city, outside the 
walls, and around it is springing up a 
new town, called after H. H. Shahja- 
havabad. 

The traveller should visit the fol- 
lowing places: the Palace of the 
Bigam, which is not of much archi- 
tectural beauty, but is a large and 
imposing building ; the Citadel, from 
the walls of which a fine view of 
the lake and surrounding country 1S 
obtained ; the Jams Masjid, built by 
the late Kudsiya Bigam; the Joti 
Masjid, built by the late Sikandar 
Bigam (it somewhat resembles the 
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Mosqueat Dihli); the Wintand Arsenal, 
and the Gardens of the Kudstya and 
Sikandar Bigams. 

The town of Bhopal is well kept 
and lighted, and fairly clean. In the 
city proper, water has been laid on to 
all the houses. The Waterworks were 
built by the Kudsiya Bigam, and are 
now under European supervision. The | 
smaller lake was constructed by 
Chhoté Khan, minister of Nuwab 
Haiat Muhammad Khan, a former 
ruler of Bhopal. The dam is of 
masonry, and is an imposing work. ! 
Beyond this dam, and to the N.E. of | 
the city is Jahangirabad, where is the 
rest-house for visitors. 

Bhopal was besieged in 1812, by the | 
armies of Sindhiaand the Bhonsla Raja. 
The siege lasted 10 months, and the |} 
garrison were reduced to the greatest 
extremities, and would have perished 
but for grain brought by boats across 
the lake. The women of Bhopal 
greatly distinguished themselves in 
the defence. hey hurled down stoncs 
from the walls on the enemy, and in 
this way repulsed several attacks 
which were almost successful. Event- 
ually the siege was raised. 

The following are the stages from 
Bhopal to Bhilsa :—. 





Bhopal to Balampur 12 miles. 
Balampur to Sanchi “i is 
Sanchi to Bhilsa Oy, ! 


Total . 32 miles. 





There are no rest-houses, nor is! 
there any accommodation for travellers | 
en route ; the road is very bad, in fact 
it is almost impracticable for wheeled 
trattic, even in the dry season. There | 
is nothing to interest the traveller 
between Bhopal and Sanchi. At 
Sanchi, however, are the cclebrated 
Buddhist topes, which will well repay 
the discomfort of the march. They 
are situated on a small hill, at the 
foot of which the traveller can encamp, 
if he can procure a small tent from 
Bhopal, or he may go on to Bhilsa, 
which is in the Gwaliar territory. 

Sanchi.—With reference to this 
place, the traveller should consult 
General Cunningham's work, “ Bhilsa | 
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Topes,” Smith & Elder, 1 vol. 8vo, 
1854, also “Tree and Serpent Wor. 
ship,” one half of which and 45 of 
its plates, besides woodcuts, are 
devoted to the illustration of the 
Great Tope. <A cast of the EK. gate- 
way is in the S. Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Fergusson says, in his “ History of 
Architecture,” p. 60, “The most ex- 
tensive, and taking it altogether, 
perhaps the most interesting group of 
topes in India, is that known as the 
Bhilsa Topes, from a town in the 
kingdom of Bhopal, near which they 
are situated. There, within a district 
not exceeding 10 m. E. and W. and 6 
N. and S., are 5 or 6 groups of topes, 
containing altogether between 25 and 
30 individual examples.”’ 

The principal of these, known as the 
Great Tope at Sanchi, has been fre- 
quently described, the smaller ones are 
known only from General Cunning- 
ham’s descriptions; but altogether 
they have excited so much attention 
that they are perhaps better known 
than any group in India. We are not 
however, perhaps, justified in as- 
suming, from the greater cxtent of 
this group, as now existing, that it 
possessed the same pre-eminence in 
Buddhist times. If we could now see 
the topes that once adorned any of 
the great Buddhist sites in the Doab, 
or the Bihars, the Bhilsa group might 
sink into insignificance. It may only 
be, that situated in a remote and thinly 
peopled part of India, they have not 
been exposed to the destructive energy 
of opposing sects of the Hindu reli- 
gion, and the bigoted Muslim has not 
wanted their materials for the erection 
of his mosques. They consequently 
remain to us, while it may be that 
nobler and more extensive groups of 
monuments have been swept off the 
face of the carth. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
written about them, we know very 
little that is certain regarding their 
object and their history. Our usual 
guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us 
here. Fa Hian never was within 
some hundreds of miles of the place ; 
and if Hiouen Thsang ever was there, 
it was after leaving Ballabhi, when 
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his journal becomes s0 wild and curt | sloping base, 120 ft. in diameter, and 
that it is always difficult, sometimes/14 ft. high, with an offset on the 


impossible, to follow him. He has at | 
all events left no description by which | 
we can now identify the place, and 
nothing to tell us for what purpose 
the great tope or any of the small 
ones were erected. 

The Mahawanso, it is true, helps 
us a little in our difficulties. It 
is there narrated that Ashoka, 
when on his way to Ujjéni (Ujjain), 
of which place he had been nomi- 
nated governor, tarried some time 
at Chetyagiri, or, as it is elsewhere 
called Wessanagara, the modern Bes- 
nagar, close to Sanchi. He there! 
married Devi, the daughter of the 
chief, and by her had twin sons, 
Ujjenio and Mahindo, and aftei wards | 
a daughter, Sanghamitta. The two last 
named entered the priesthood, and 
played a most important part in the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 
Before setting out on this mission, 
Mahindo visited his royal mother at 
Chetyagiri. and was lodged in “a 
superb vihara,” which had _ been 
erected by hersclf. 

In all this there is no mention of 
the Great Tope, which may have 
existed before that time; but till 
some building is found in India 
which can be proved to have existed 
before that age, it will be safe to 
assume that this is one of the 84,000 
topes said to have been erected by 
him. Had Sanchi been one of the 
8 cities which obtained relics of 
Buddha at the funeral pyre, the case 
might have been different ; but it has 
been dug into and found to be a stupa 
and not a dagoba. It consequently 
was erected to mark some sacred spot, 
or to commemorate some event, and 
we have no reason to believe that this 
was done anywhere before Ashoka’s 
time. 

The Great Tope at Sancht is a 
dome 106 ft. in diameter, and 42 ft. 
high. On the top is a flat space 3+ ft. 
in diameter, which was once sur- 
rounded by a stone railing, parts of 
which still lie there. In the centre 
was a Yer, intended to represent a 
relic casket. The dome rests on a; 


summit, 6 ft. wide. This, Mr. Fergus- 
son thinks, was surrounded by a 
balustrade, and ascended by a broad 
double ramp on one side. Jt was 
probably used for processions round 
the monument. The centre of the 
mound is quite solid, being of bricks 
laid in mud, but the exterior is faced 
with dressed stones, over which was 
cement nearly 4 inches thick, originally 
adorned, no doubt, with paintings or 
ornaments in relief. 

Besides the group at Sanchi, in 
which are seven topes, there is at 
Sonart, 6 m. off, a group of 8 topes, of 
which 2 are important structures in 
sq. courtyards, and in one of these, 
numerous relics were found. At Sad- 
hara, 3 m. further, is a tope 101 ft. 
in diameter, which yiclded no relics. 
In one tope, 24 ft. in diameter, were 
found relics of Sariputra and others 
like those found at Sanchi, 

At Bhojpir, 7 m. from Sanchi, are 
37 topes, the largest 66 ft. in diameter, 
and in the next to it important relics 
were found. At Andhor, 5 m. W. of 
Bhojpur, is a group of 3 small but 
very interesting topes. “As far as 
can be at present ascertained,” says 
Mr, Fergusson, “ there is no reason for 
assuming that any of these topes are 
earlicr than the age of Ashoka, B.C. 
220, nor Jater than the Ist century 
A.D., though their rails may be later.” 
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ROUTE 5. 


INDUR TO UJJAIN, 


The railway from Indur to Ujjain 
is part of that which goes to Nimach 
and Chitor, The line runs nearly due 
N,, and the stations are as follows :— 









5 4 Fares, 
“5! Names of Stations. | Time. 
we \ 
Bw lo 
5 Istc,/2d ce. 
Ms, aM. |R.A.| B.A 
Indur : .| 6.0 
9 | Palia , é - -| 636 1/0 9 
19 |} Ajnod ss. . .| 7.13 |} 1 2 
244] Fathabad Junction 7.50 |1 9 
364 | Ujjain ae | 9.20 | 2 5 


The line passes through a flat country, 
with but little cultivation, and there 
is nothing to induce the traveller to 
stop until he reaches Ujjain, At Fath- 
aibad junction a line diverges to the 
right or E, to reach Ujjain. There is 
generally a considerable passenger 
traffic here. 

Ujjain or Ujjaiyint.—This famous 
city is situated on the right bank of 
the river Sipra, which falls into the 
Chambal after a total course of 120 m. 
Ujjain is in the dominions of Sindhia, 
in Malwa, of which it was once the 
capital. It stands in N, lat. 23°11'10” 
and KE, long. 75° 51'45”. It is the spot 
which marked the first meridian of 
Hindu geographers. It issaid to have 
been the seat of the viceroyalty of 
Ashoka, during the reign of his father 
at Pataliputra, the capital of Ma- 
gadha, supposed to be the modern 
Patna, about 263 B.c. It is, however, 
best known as the capital of the cele- 
brated Vikramaditya (Valour’s sun), 
founder of the era called Samvat, 
which begins 57 B.c. He is said to 
have driven out the Shakas or Scy- 
thians, and to have reigned over almost 
all N, India, At his court flourished 
the Nine Gems of Hindu literature, viz., 
Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amara- 
sinha, Shanku, Vetéla-bhatta, Ghata- 
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karpara, Kali-dasa, Varanruchi, and 
Varaha-mihira. Of these the poct Kali- 
dasa has obtained a European cele- 
brity. Ujjain, as well as the whole 
province of Malwa, was conquered by 
"Alau ’d din Khilji, who reigned at 
Dibli 1295-1317 A.D. In 1387 A.D. 
the Muhammadan Viceroy declared 
himself independent. His name was 
Dilawar Khan Ghori, of Afghan origin, 
who ruled from 1387 to 1405, and made 
Mandu his capital. In 1531, Malwa 
was conquered by Bahadur Shah, 
king of Gujarat, and in 1571 by Akbar. 
In 1658 the decisive battle between 
Aurangzib and Murad and their elder 
brother Dard, was fought near this 
city. In 1792, Jaswant Rao Holkar 
took Ujjain, and burned part of it. 
It then fell into the hands of Sindhia, 
whose capital it was till 1810, when 
Daulat Rao Sindbia removed to Gwa- 
liar. In Malwa opium is largely cul- 
tivated, and is exported to the amount 
of 37,000 chests. 

The ruins of ancient Ujjain are 
situated about a m. to the N. of the 
modern city, which is oblong in shape 
and 6 m., in circumference, surrounded 
by a stone wall with round towers, 
The principal bazar is a spacious 
street, flanked by houses of 2 stories, 
and having also 4 mosques, many 
Hindu temples, and a palace of Ma- 
haraja Sindhia, Near the palace is 
all ancient gateway, said to have been 
part of Vikramaditya’s fort. At the 
Ss. end of the city is the Observatory, 
erected by Jay Sinh, Raja of Jaypur, 
in the time of the Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah; the same prince erected 
observatories at Dihl, Jaypur, Ba- 
naras, and Mathurdé. The remarkable 
results of the astronomical observa- 
tions at these places were formulated 
in tables, published by Jay Sith, and 
noticed in Tod’s Rajasthan, In these 
tables he corrected those of De La 
Hire, and they still exist as a monu- 
ment of his skill, under the name of 
“ Ti] Muhammad Shahi.” The modern 
city of Ujjain is surrounded on all 
sides by a belt of groves and gardens. 
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ROUTE 6. 


INDUR TO DHAR, BHOPAWAR, BAGH. 
MANDU, MAHESHWAR, AND MAN- 
DALESHWAR, 


This route lies through a wild 
country, and the traveller will have 
to carry his supplies with him. At 
Mandu he will certainly require some 
armed men, whom he may perhaps 
obtain from the Rajé of Dhar, as the 
tigers are very numerous and dan- 
gerous, and, indeed, so they are at 
Bégh. He will do well not to have 
any dogs with him, as the panthers 
will take them away, even from under 
his bed. There is living at Indur, 
Bhairu Lal, a painter, who went with 
Dr. Impey in 1857, The stages 
are i— 2 


Indur to Betwa river 15 miles. 


Betwito DMM... ly, 


Dhar to Bhopiwar o4 
Bhopawar to Bagh 28 ,, 
Return to Bhopawar 28 Cs, 
Bhopawar to Dhar 24 =C«,, 
Dhar to NAlchah 20, 
Nalehah to Mandu 6 ,, 
Retwmn to Nalehah . 6 ,, 
Nalchah to Guzri 20 =, 
Guzri to Maheshwar w (100 5, 
Maheshwar to Mandaleshwar oe AY Se 
Mandaleshwar to Barwai. 24, 
Barwai to Unkarji and back 12 

Barwii to Indur by rail. 46k ,, 


The Betwa river runs for 360 m. 
from close to a large tank at Bhopal 
to the Jamna, 3 m. below the town 
of Hammirpur. The traveller must 


obtain a carriage from one of the native | 


princes, and will require atent. The 
crossings of the river are dangerous 
and often impracticable, 

Dhar is the capital of a Hindu 
State of the same name. The present 
Raja, Anand Rao Pudr, was born in 
1843, and is a Puar Rajput; he claims 
descent from Vikramaditya. His an- 
cestors became distinguished com- 
manders under Shivaji. In 1749 the 
Anand Rao of that day received a grant 
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carving, 


‘for a Hindu building. 
‘stance. however, there seems no doubt 
‘that there is nothing in situ, 
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of Dhar from Baji Réo Peshwaé. For 
20 years the country was spoiled by 
the troops of Sindhia and Holkar, 
and preserved from destruction only 
by the talents and courage of Mina 
Bai, widow of Anand Rao II. In 
1857 the State was confiscated for 
rebellion, but was restored to the pre- 
sent Raja, as he was a minor when 
the mutiny took place. The district 
of Bairsea, however, was given to 
Bhopal. The area of the State is 
2,500 sq. m., with a pop. of 150,000, 
and a revenue of #£67,000, out of 
which £1,960 is paid to the Malwa 
Bhil Corps. By the treaty of January, 
1819, Dhar was taken under British 
protection, 

There is nothing particular to be 
seen at Dhar, except 2 mosques crected 
wholly of Jaina remains. Mr. Fergus- 
son, in his “History of Architecture,” 
p. 540, says of them, “The principal 
of these, the Jam’i Masjid, has a court- 
yard measuring 102 ft. N. and 8. by 
131 ft. in the other direction. The 
mosque itself is 119 ft. by 40 ft. Gin., 
and its roof is supported by 64 pillars 
of Jaina architecture, 12ft. 6in, in 
height ; all of them more or less 
richly carved, and the 3 domes that 
adorn it are also of purely Hindu 
form. The court is surrounded by 
an arcade containing 44 columns, 
10 ft. in height, but equally rich in 
There is no sereen of arches 
asin the Kutb or at Ajmir.  Inter- 
nally nothing is visible but Hindi 


pillars, and, except for their disposi- 


tion and the prayer-niches that 
adorn the W. wall, it might be taken 
In this in- 


The 
pillars have been brought from dese- 
crated temples in the town, and ar- 
ranged here by the Muhammadans as 
we now find them, probably before 
the transference of the capital to 
Mandu, 

“ The other mosque is similar to this 
one, and only slightly smaller. It has 
long, however, ceased to be used as 
a place of prayer, and is sadly out of 
repair. It is called the Lat Masjid, 
from an iron pillar, now lying half 
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buried in front of the gateway. This 
is generally supposed to have been a 
pillar of victory, like that of the Kutb, 
but this can hardly be the case. If it 
were intended for an ornamental pur- 
pose, it would have been either round 
or octagonal, and had some orna- 
mental form. As it is, it is only a 
square bar of iron some 20 ft. or 25 ft. 
in height, and 9 in section, without 
any ornamental form whatever. My 
impression is that it was used for some 
useful constructive purpose, like those 
which supported the false roof in the 
Pagoda at Kanaruc, There are some 
holes through it, which tend further 
to make this view of its origin pro- 
bable. But, be this as it may, it is 
another curious proof of the employ- 
ment of large masses of wrought-iron 
by the Hindus at a time when they 
were supposed to be incapable of any 
such mechanical exertion. Its date is 
probably that of the pillars of the 
mosques where it is found, and from 
their style they probably belong to the 
10th or 11th centuries.” 

There is nothing to detain the tra- 
veller at Bhopawar, and he may pro- 
ceed directly to Bagh. 

Bagh.— There is no place here where 
the traveller can put up. He must 
therefore depend entirely upon his 
tent, which it will perhaps be best 
to pitch at the neighbouring village 
of the same name, as Bagh itself is 
very much infested by tigers. Mr. 
Fergusson says that “the series of 
Viharas here is only a little less in- 
teresting than the series at Ajanta,” 
They exist in a secluded ravine in the 
hills that bound the valley of the 
Narmada to the N. They were first 
described by Lieut. Dangerfield in 
vol. ii. of the Lit. Trans, of the Bom. 
Soc., and subsequently by Dr. Impey 
in the 5th vol. of the Bom. Soc. As, 
Journ. The series consists of 9 Vi- 
haras, but there is no Chaitya Hall. 

The larger Viharas, however, have a 
room attached to them, which may 
have been employed for worship, and 
asa school. The sanctuaries generally 
have a dahgopa, instead of an image 
of Buddha. The largest Vihdra has 
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8 pillars ranged octagonally, and 4 
structural pillars. The room connected 
with this Vihdra measures 94 ft. by 
44 ft., and the two are joined by a 
verandah 220ft. long, adorned by 20 
free standing pillars. The whole of 
the back wall of the gallery was once 
adorned with frescoes, as beautiful as 
those at Ajanta, The subjects are 
generally dancing and love-making, 
and there is only one small picture 
which seems to represent worship. The 
style of art is very similar to that of 
Persia at about the same date. The 
date seems hardly doubtful ; the earliest 
could not well have been commenced 
before the year 500 4.D., and none ap- 
pear to be later than 700. 
Naichah.—The situation of this 
place is very picturesque. A small 
stream runs near the town, which is 
also well supplied with water from 
tanks and wells. The place has fallen 
to decay, but some of the ruins are 
very fine. Sir John Malcolm con- 
verted one of the ruined buildings 
into a summer residence, but his men 
had to expel a tigress and some of her 
cubs from one of the rooms. 
Mandu,—This place is said by Mal- 
colm to have been founded in 313 A.D. 
It first, however, rose to great pros- 
perity between 1387 and 1405, when 
Dilawar Khan, King of Malwa, made 
it his capital. His son Hoshang erected 
most of the magnificent buildings 
whose ruins still remain. Mr, Fergus- 
son says that “the site is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in 
India, It is an extensive plateau de- 
tached from the mainland of Malwa, 
by a ravine 300 yards broad, where 
narrowest, and nowhere less than 
200 ft. deep. It is crossed by a noble 
causeway, defended by 3 gateways, 
and flanked by towers on either hand. 
The whole plateau is surrounded by 
walls erected on the brink of the cliff, 
and extending 28 m.” These walls 
follow the sinuositics of the ravine, and 
many of these penetrate the hills for 
am.ortwo. The general breadth of the 
plateau from E, to W. is 4 or 5 m.,and 
its length from N. to 8. 3. It abounds 
in water, and is fertile in the highest 


a hall 96 ft. square, inside which are | degree. 
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The finest building is the prin- 
cipal mosque, commenced and nearly 
completed by Hoshang, who reigned 
from 1405 to 1432, Its external dimen- 
sions are 290ft. by 275ft., exclusive 
of the porch. Internally the court- 
yard is a sq. of 162ft. Two of the 
piers on the E. and W. are doubled, 
otherwise the 4 sides of the court are 
exactly alike, each being ornamented 
by 11 arches of the same dimensions 
and height, supported by pillars, each 
of a single block of red sandstone. 
The only variety is that the E. side has 
2 arcades in depth, the N. and 8, 3, 
and the W. 5, besides being orna- 
mented by 3 domes, each 42 ft. in dia- 
meter, Hach of these domes is sup- 
ported by 12 pillars, all equally 
spaced, The interior of the Court is 
one of the very best specimens now 
to be found in India, as regards 
simple grandeur and expression of 
power. It is, however, fast falling 
todecay. ‘ The tomb of the founder,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, ‘“ which stands 
bebind the mosque, though not re- 
markable for size, is a very grand 
specimen of the last resting-place of 
a stern old Pathan King. Both in- 
ternally and externally it is riveted 
with white marble, artistically but not 
constructively applied, and conse- 
quently in many places peeling off. 
The light is only admitted by the 
doorway and 2 small windows, so that 
the interior is gloomy, but not more 
so than seems suitable to its destina- 
tion.” (Hist. of Arch. 543). 

On one side of the mosque is a 
building 230 ft. long, supported by 
3 ranges of pillars, 28 in a_ row. 
These appear to have been taken from 
a Hindu edifice. On the N. side isa 
porch, the pillars of which have been 
taken from a Jain building. 

The palaces of Mandu are even more 
remarkable than the mosques. The 
principal one is called Jahaz Mahall, 
‘Ship Palace,” perhaps from its being 
built between 2 great tanks, whence 
it appears to be in the water. It is 
covered with vegetation, so that it is 
almost impossible to sketch or photo- 
graph it, but a view of it is to be 


found in Elliot’s “ Views of the East.” | 
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“Tts mass and picturesque outline make 
it one of the most remarkable edi- 
fices of its date. The principal room 
is a vaulted hall, 48 ft. long and 24 ft. 
broad and high, flanked by buttresses, 
massive enough to support a vault four 
times its section. Across the end of 
the hall is a range of apartments 3 
stories high, and the upper ones 
adorned with rude bold balconied 
windows. Beyond is a long range 
of vaulted halls, standing in the water, 
which were probably the apartments 
in which the inhabitants of the palace 
lived. They are bold and massive to 
a degree seldom found in Indian edi- 
fices. 

* On the brink of the precipice. 
overlooking the valley of the Nar- 
mada, is the palace of Baz Buhadur, 
of a lighter and more elegant cha- 
racter, but even more ruined than the 
N. palace. Over the whole plateau 
are ruined tombs and buildings of every 
class, and so numerous as to defy des- 
cription. In thcir solitude, in a vast 
uninhabited jungle, they convey as 
vivid an impression of the ephemeral 
splendour of the Muhammadan dynas- 
ties as anything in India, and if 
illustrated would alone suffice to prove 
how wonderfully their builders had 
grasped the true elements of archi- 
tectural design.” 

Maheshwar is a town with a pop, of 
about 18,000 persons. It is situated on 
the N. or right bank of the Narmada, 
which here rushes over a rocky bottom 
between banks from 60 to 80 ft. high. 
The stream is about 2,000 ft. wide, and 
the water isreached by a vast Ghat or 
flight of stone stairs, which reach be- 
low the water even at its lowést. This 
Ghat, which was erected by Ahalya 
Bai, widow of Khande Rao Holkar, is 
declared by Fergusson to be one of the 
most beautiful in India. Maheshwar 
was the residence of this famous queen, 
the most exemplary of all the rulers 
that ever graced an Indian throne. 
Her magnificent Chhattré is here. It 
is a quadrangle 2 stories high, with a 
flight of steps at one corner. There is 
a slab of dark stone with an inscrip- 
tion, a copy of which will be found in 
vol, iv. of the Ind, Ant., Part 48. In 
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front is a spacious hall, in which is a 
marble image of Ahalya Bai, half the 
size of life. The fine palace here is 
not of her time, but was built about 
50 years ago, It is of grey basalt, and 
highly ornamented with sculptures. 
The fort is in bad repair. 

Mandaleshwar isa town on the right 
bank of the Narmada, about 35 m. 8. 
of Indur, with a pop. of 2,000. The 
Narmada is at this point 500 yds. wide, 
and unfordable except in the dry 
weather, but even then crossed with 
difficulty. There is, however, a ferry. 
There was once a British cantonment 
here, in which resided the principal 
assistant of the Resident, at Indur. 
He had charge of the British tracts in 
Nimar. The town is surrounded by a 
mud wall, and has a small well-built 
masonry fort. There are some Hindu 
temples which the traveller will find 
worth inspection. 

Barnvdai.—There is a tolerable T. B. 
here, and a good bridle road of 7 m. 
leads to Unkarji or rather Omkarji, 
the great temple of Shiva, in the 
famous island of Mandhata. 

Unkdarji, or more properly Omkarji, 
is a word derived from the mystic syl- 
lable Om, which appears first in the 
Upanishads as the object for profound 
religious meditation, the highest spi- 
ritual efficacy being attributed not 
only to the whole word, but also to the 
three sounds aw, m, of which it con- 
sists. In later times these sounds 
represent the union of the three gods ; 
viz. a, Vishnu ; w, Shiva ; m, Brahma. 
The great temple of Omkar is situated 
in the island of Mandhata in the Nar- 
mada. It appears from the Narmada | 
Khand, a portion of the Skanda Pu- 
rana, that the island was originally | 
called Baidurya Mani Parvat, but its 
name was changed to Mandhata asa 
boon from Shiva to Raj& Mandhatri, 
the 17th monarch of the Solar Race, | 
who performed a great sacrifice here | 
to that deity. | 

The area of the isle is about five- | 
sixths of a sq. m., and a deep ravine cuts : 
it from N.to 8. At the N. the ground | 
slopes gently, but terminates at the 
5, and E. in precipices 500 ft. high. | 
At this point the 8, bank of the Nar- | 
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mada is equally steep, and between the 
cliffs the river is exceedingly deep 
and full of alligators and large fish. 
Hunter says that the N. branch of 
the Narmada is called the Kaveri, 
and it is belicved that a stream so 
called enters the Narmada a m., 
higher up, passes unmixed through 
it, and again leaves it at Mandhata, 
thus making it a double junction of 
two holy rivers. 

On both sides of the Narmada the 
rocks are of a greenish hue, very boldly 
stratified, It is said that the temple 
of Omkar and that of Amreshwar on 
the S. bank of the river are two of the 
12 great temples which existed in 
India when Mahmud of Ghazni de- 
stroyed Somuath in A.D. 1024. During 
the wars of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, the $8. banks were deserted, 
and overgrown with jungle, and when 
the Peshwé& desired to repair the 
temple it could not be found, so a new 
one was built, with a group of smaller 
oues. Afterwards part of it was 
found, and the late Raja Mandhata 
built a temple over it; but its sane- 
tity and even its name have been 
appropriated by that which the Pesh- 
wa built. 

The Raja Mandhata, who 1s here- 
ditary custodian of the temples, is a 
Bhitala, who claims to be 28th de- 
scendant of the Chauhan Bharat Sinh, 
who took Mandhata from Nathu Bhil 
in 1165 A.D. Devotees used to dash 
themselves over the cliffs at the E, 
end of the isle; but this ceased in 
1824. The old temples have suffered 
from the Muhammadans, and every 
dome has been overturned and every 
figure mutilated. The horizontal gate- 
ways are fincly carved. The oldest 
temple is that on the Birkhala vocks 
at the E. end, where the devotees used 
to cast themselves down. It consists of 
a courtyard,with a verandah and colon- 
nades supported by massive pillars 
boldly carved. On the hill are the 
ruins of a very fine temple to Siddesh- 
vara Mahadera, which stood on a 
plinth 10 ft. high and projecting 10 ft. 
beyond the porches, of which there was 
one on each side, resting on 14 pillars, 
elaborately carved and 14 ft, high. 
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Round the plinth was a frieze of ele- 
phants, 5 ft. high, carved in relief 
with remarkable skill, on slabs of 
yellow sandstone, but all but 2 of the 
elephants are mutilated. 

There is a temple to Gauri Som- 
nath, in front of which is an immense 
bull carved in a fine green stone, and 
100 yds. farther is a pillar 20 ft. long. 
On the island itself all the temples are 
Shivite, but on the N. bank of the 
Narmada are some old temples to 
Vishnu, and a group of Jain tem- 
ples. Where the river bifurcates are 
some ruined gateways, and a large 
building on which are 24 figures of 
Vishnu, well carved in green stone. 
Among them is a large figure of the 
boar Avatar, with sitting figures like 
those at Khandwa. On an image of 
Shiva, in the same building, is the 
date 1346 A.D. J'urther down the 
bank, in the Ravana ravine, is a pros- 
trate figure 185 ft, long, with 10 arms 
holding clubs and skulls, On _ its 
chest is a scorpion, and at its right 
side a rat, and one foot rests on a pros- 
trate human figure. 

The bed of the ravine is covered 
with huge basalt blocks — slightly 
carved. The Jain temples stand on 
an eminence a little back from the 
river, The largest is on a_ plinth 
of basalt, 5 ft. high, with a quad- 
rangle 53 ft. by 43ft., surrounded by 
pillars 10ft. high, in 4 rows. The 
E. wall is still complete. On each 
side of the doorway is a figure with 
Shivite and Jain emblems curiously 
intermixed. The hills near these 
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temples, as well as the island, are | 


covered with remains of habita- 
tions, 

A great fair is held at the end of 
October, attended by 15,000 persons. 
According toa prophecy, the fulfilment 
of which the Brahmans at Mandhata 
anxiously expect, the sanctity of the 
Ganges will soon expire and be trans- 
ferred to the Narmada. Sir Richard 
Temple thus describes this place :— 
“ merging from these horrid wilds 
the Narmada again becomes beautiful, 
crashing in grand turmoil over dark 
trap rocks, then flowing quietly down 
in the shadow of the wall-like ridges, 
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and then surrounding the sacred 
temple of the Omkar Mandhata, the 
heights of which are covered with 
temples and priestly buildings. Here 
again the river forms itself into decp 
pools of still water, in which are 
imaged all the forms of the rocks and 
structures. Here, also, at stated times 
are held religious gatherings, which 
greatly add to the beauty of the place. 
In former days devotees used to pre- 
cipitate themselves from the rocky 
peaks to earn immortality by perishing 
in the Narmada,” 


ROUTE 7. 


INDUR TO RATLAM, MANDESHWAR, 
NIMACH, CHITOR, AND MOUNT ABU, 


The traveller will leave Indur by 
the Holkar, Sindhia and Nimach State 
Railway. The stations are as fol- 
lows :— 


| 
! 
{ 
t 
' 
! 




















= | 
Se | Fares. 
eS Names of Stations. | Time. 

a" Ist e. /2Qd. e] 
MS. pam. [R. AIR. A, 
Indur | 6. 0 | 
9 | Palia . . ! 6.36/10 910 6 
18 | Ajnod 3 .| T1371 2/012 
251 | Fathabad Junction | 7.50|1 1211 9 
354 | Chambal | &59/2 3/1 8 
551 | Runija (10.35 }3 7:2 5 
744 | Ratlam 12, 0/4 10/3 2 

| 





Remarks.—The train stops for 20 min. at 
Fathabad, but passengers do not change car- 
riages. 


There are good refreshment rooms at 
Ratlam, where either lunch or dinner 
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can be procured, but passengers who 
require meals should, before starting, 
inform the guard of the train, to enable 
him to order them. 

Ratlam is the capital of a Native 
State with an area of 1200 sq. m.,a 
pop. of 100,000, and a revenue of about 
£130,000 a year. It was founded by 
Ratna, great-grandson of Uday Sinh, 
Raja of Jodhpur. Ratna was at the 
battle of Fath4bad, near Ujjain, in 
which Jaswant Rado Rathor, with 
30,000 Rajputs, fought Aurangztb and 
Murad, with the whole Mughul army. 
Tod, vol. ii., p. 49, says, “ Of all the 
deeds of heroism performed that day, 
those of Ratna of Ratlam by universal 
consent are pre-eminent, and are 
wreathed into immortal rhyme by the 
bard in the Rasa Rao Ratna. Nobly 
did he show that the Rathor blood had 
not degenerated.” The present Raja 
Ranjit Sinh, not Jaswant Sinh as erro- 
neously stated in the Imp, Gaz., vol. 
vili., p. 37, and in the book of the 
Dihli Assemblage, was born in 1860, 
and speaks English fluently. He is 
acknowledged to be the first Rajput 
Chief in W, Malwa, and is entitled to 
a salute of 13 guns. He courteously 
receives travellers of distinction in a 
villa, which, with its surroundings, cost 
£30,000. The garden is well kept up, 
and there isan octagon building in the 
centre of it, and close to this are a 
menagerie and aviary. This garden is 
outside the town, but the palace in 
which the Prince resides is within the 
walls, and is a new building, witha 
handsome reception room. The town 
is agreat emporium for opium. There 
is aneat Chauk or syvare, built by the 
well-known author Shahamat’ Al, who 
administered the State during the 
Rajd’s minority. Beyond this square 
is the Chandni Chauk, in which the 
bankers live, and this leads to the Tir- 
pauliya Gate, outside which is the 
Amrit Sagar tank, which in the rains 
is very extensive. Beyond that again 
is a Kund or Source, also built by 
Shahamat ’Ali. In the town is a col- 
lege with 500 students. The military 
force consists of 5 field guns, 58 
artillerymen, 35 cavalry, and 300 in- 
fantry, The traveller will proceed on 
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the Holkar State Railway. The sta- 
tions are as follows :— 
8 Names of Stations. Time 
$s 
am | 
MS AM. 
Ratlam 12.10 | 
8k | Namli 12.49 | 
214 | Jasra. 1.48 | 
313 | Dhodhdr 2,37 
44 Dalauda 3.30 | 
534 | Mandeshwar. 4.12 | 
( 


The line runs through a flat and 
rather treeless country. 

Mandeshnar is a small town, only 
remarkable as being the place where 
in 1818, at the end of the Pindari War, 
a treaty was made between the British 
Government and Holkar, 














cS. 

eas 

“Sc-a, Names of Stations. Time. 

CH 

AM, | PM. 
Mandeshwar 4.12 11.15 

8} | Tharod - . | 450 ' 12.2 
154 | Malhargarh : . | 5.23 ' 12.40 
23% | Harkia Khal. G1) 1.26 
314 | Nimach 6.37 | 2.10 





REMARKS.—There are refreshment rogonis at 
Nimach. 

At Nimach, the only shady placc 
in the line, the country is wooded. 

-Vimach,—This town stands at the 
N.W. corner of Malwa, close to the 
boundary separating that province 
from Mewarin Rajputana. The British 
territory was formerly limited to the 
site of the cantonment, and a few acres 
sold by Daulat Rao Sindhia, in 1817, 
according to the treaty of Gwaliar in 
that. year. By a later treaty more land 
has been obtained, and a small fort has 
been built. The elevation is 1476 ft., 
but. the statement as to the climate in 
the Imp. Gaz., vol. vii., p. 139, is en- 
tirely incorrect, The heat is very great 
indeed. Nimach is deficient in water. 

The T. B. is 1 m. N. E. of the 
Railway Station, and 300 yds. to its 
N.W. is the Old Residency, a large 
ugly building, very hot, as there are 
no verandahs, A large room on the 
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ground floor is used for balls and 
masonic. meetings. 4 of am. to the 
W. of the T. B. is the Fort, in which 
the English soldiers took refuge in the | 
Mutiny, instead of going out and de- 
stroying the mutineers. The so-called 
church is 2 m. to the N. by W. of the 
Railway Station, and is merely the 
small part of a barrack, which has 
never becn consecrated, Therc is only 
one inscription, a brass to the memory 
of Leslie Copeland of the Bombay 
C. 8., who died September, 1861. The 


Native Cavalry lines are 1 m. to the; 


N. by E. of the Railway Station. The 
European lines are about the same dis- ! 
tance, but more to the W.; there isa. 
very nice reading room, about 1} m. 
to the E. of the Railway Station, 

The Cemetery is1}.m, to the N. It: 
is neatly kept, has fine trees at one end. : 
and is enclosed by a good wall, with 
an iron gate. The mutineers smashed | 
many of the tablets with stones or 
bullets. 
that of Col. Robinson, Pol. Agent in 
Mewar, who died on the 18th of J une, 
1850, after 46 years’ uninterrupted ser- | 
vice. Here also are interred Capt. 
Read, of H.M.’s 83rd, killed in action 
with the mutineers at Jiran on the 


28th of October, 1857, and Capt. Bowen | 


Smith, 37th Regt., who died of wounds 
received {n action with the Bhils, 14th 
Nov, 1833 ; also Mary Dundas Hutton, 


oranddanghter of James Bruce, Esq,, | } 


the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, ' 
discoverer of the sources of the Nile. 
The traveller may now proceed to 


Chitor by the Holkar State Ry. The! 


Stations are as follows :— 





4 
© | Names of Stations.| Time. | Fares. 
$8 Ist cl. 
aa 
MS | AM | R.A. 
Niimnach 
10} | Naigdon. =. . | 745 | 16 
164 | Nimbakhera . | 8.20 | 112 
Jet | Satkhanda 9.20 27 
35 | Chitor. | 10.0 | 214 
Samii ee i ! _ 
Chitor.—A small volume called: 


“ Chitor and the Mewar Family ” was, 
published by Dr. Stratton, Resident at 
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Among those thus injured is ! 
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Udaypur at Allahabad in 1881, in 
which a good account of the place will 
be found. There is no proper place at 
present for the traveller, and he must. 
therefore, write beforehand to the 
Resident at Udaypur to ask that the 
Mahdarana would instruct the governor 
to assist him in visiting the place. 
Without this assistance it will be im- 
possible for him to see Chitor properly, 
and proceed thence to Udaypur and 
Abu. 

The railway passes at a distance 
of 4 m. to the W. of the Fort, and the 
road from the railway crosses the 
Gambheri river by a massive old 
bridge of grey limestone, with 10 
arches, all of pointed shape, except the 
'6th from the W . bank, which is semi- 

circular. The arched gateways and 
_ towers which existed at either end of 
the bridge, have now disappeared. In 
the Ist archway from the W, isa stone 
|with an inscription partly chiselled 
out; and in the 6th are two with 
geometric figures of circles and inscrip- 
tion in vertical lines. These two 
| stones are evidently from older struc- 
itures, and have been cut smaller re- 
-gardless of the inscriptions and then 
laid flat to suit the courses of the pier. 
The date and builder of the bridge are 
‘not known, but it is popularly said 10 
have been built by Ari Sinh, son of 
| Rand Lakshman, both of whom were 
killed in the siege by ‘Aldu ’d din, 
about A.D. 1303. Another account 
ascribes the bridge to Khizr Khan, son 
'of ’Alau ’d din, who called Chitor, 
Khizrabad. 

When Chitor was the living capital 
‘of Mewar, the city was up in the fort, 
and the buildings below were merely an 
outer bizar. The modern town is little 
more than a walled village, with narrow, 
crooked streets, to which the railway 
may bring life. Unfortunately the 
railway station is too far off, and the 
bridge is deficient in water-way, so 














| that Hoods pass over the parapets and 


‘cut into the banks, so that ordinarily 
the ford is to be used. The town with 
its surrounding wall resembles an out- 
work to the lower gate of the principal 
entrance to the fort, close to the W. 

base and a little N. of the middle of 
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the hill, which measures from N. to §S. 
3} m. and 4am. broad. It is called 
the Talehti or Lower Town of Chitor. 
The Fort rises 500 ft. above the sur- 
rounding country, and is 1856 ft. above 
sea level. 

“The ascent of the fort begins from 
the §.E. angle of the town, and is 
nearly a mile in length to the upper 
gate, with a slope of about 1 in 15. 
There are 2 zigzag bends, and on the 3 
portions thus formed are 7 gates, one 
of which, however, has only the base- 
ment lcft. From the gate at the fort 
known as the Padal Pol, the Ist por- 
tion runs N. for 1050 yds., passing 
through the nearly obliterated Bhairo 
or Phita Pol and the Hanuman Pol. 
Here the 2nd portion of 235 yds. be- 
gins, and turning at once passes 
through the Ganesh Pol and con- 
tinues to the Jorla Pol just before the 
2nd bend. At this point the 3rd _por- 
tion of 280 yds., which turns again to 
the N., commences, and directly after 
leaving the bend passes through the 
Lakshman Pol, continuing then to the 
upper or main gate, the Ram Pol. 

“ Immediately outside the lowest 
gate on the 1. hand is a small square 
platform with an erect stone on it, 
marking the spot where, during the 
sicge of Chitor by Bahadur Shah of 


Gujarat, in A.D. 1535, Bagh Singh, the | 


chief of Deolia Pratapgarh, was killed. 
Within the gate and a short way up 
the ascent, a footpath on the r, leads 
toa waterfall from the cliff below the 
Gamaurkhi reservoir.” 

“Between the broken and the Ha- 


numan gates, on the Ist part of the | 
ascent, there are on the r. hand, at a: 
little distance apart, 2 platforms, each | 


bearing an erect stone. They are co- 
vered with small domes or cupolas 
supported by pillars, and are called 
Chhatris. They mark the spots where 
the renowned Jaymall of Bednor and 
his clansman Kalla were killed in 
Akbar’s siege, in 1568, Kalla carried 
his wounded chief down to have a last 
stroke at the enemy, and dicd fighting. 
The lowest down, with 4 pillars, is 
Kalla’s chhatri, and the other with 6 
pillars is Jaymall’s. Tod describes the 
memorial stones of Jaymall and Patta 
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as both at this point, and a chhatri near 
them as that of Raghodev, a semi- 
deified son of Rana Lakha, but present 
information on the spot states that the 
2 chhatris here are those of Jaymall 
and Kalla, while the chahbutra of 
Patta is higher up within the Ram Pol, 
and the chhatri of Raghodev higher 
still, on the height above, and near 
the temple of Anapurna Devi. The 
rough erect memorial stones on those 
chabutras, are kept coloured red by the 
villagers, and venerated as if marking 
the shrine of some deota, #.c.,a minor 
deity, and they are the old marks 
which were long left with merely rude 
mounds around them, but some ycars 
ago the Pratapgarh and Bednor fami- 
lies built the masonry chabutras and 
chhatris now seen. 

“On the 2nd portion of the ascent, 
a few paces beyond the Ganesh Pol, 
there is, in the loose stone parapet on 
the r. hand, a fragment of an inscribed 
stone, about 13 ft. high by 14 ft. broad, 
the characters on which are old, 7.c., 
much older than those of the inscrip- 
tions on the bridge, which are of the 
ordinary Nagari style. 

“On the upper part of the 3rd portion 
is a bastion with an old dismounted 
gun ; and at the top, facing the great 
gate, the place of the rampart is occu- 
pied by a pillared hall, now used as a 
guardhouse, and apparently of ancient 
construction, though the spaces be- 
tween the pillars on the outside to- 
wards the plain have ata later date 
been built up with pointed arches, and 
these again closed. excepting one. beside 
which, on the top of a pillar, is an in- 
scription of Samvat 1558, A.D. 1482, 
said to record the visit of a Jain digni- 
tary. From the top of this hall, on 
which there are 2 four-pillared chha- 
tris, a fine view of the plain is ob- 
tained. Outside the Ram Pol are 
several inscriptions, but none appear 
very ancient. On the r., leaning against 
a chabutra, are 3 tall stones, and on 
the 1, against the wall is another. 
There are inscriptions also on stones 
of the wall itself, on both sides of the 
gateway. Sundry of the inscriptions 
bear the name of Banbir, who was 
Regent about A.D, 1539, 
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“The Ram Pol is a Jarge and hand- 
some gateway, crowned by a Hindu 
quasi-arch of horizontal courses, in 
which the upper courses of either side, 
projecting inwards, overlap each other 
till they meet, or nearly so, being 
then slabbed over. This is the con- 
struction of all the gateways on the 
ascent, except the Jorla, though in one, 
the Lachchman, the lower angles of 
the projecting courses are sloped off, 
giving the whole the outline of a re- 
gular pointed arch, 

“Inside the gate, on each side, is a 
hall or guard-room, supported on 


square-shaped and slightly tapering | 


antique pillars. Immediately past the 


hall, on the 1. hand, a new and wide | 
road has been opened, leading to the | 


N. The old road from the gate goes 
straight on E, for about 50 paces. 
Here, directly facing the gate, the 
hill again rises steeply, and at the 
foot of this upper rise is a chabutra 
with an erect. stone, marking where 
Patta Singh fell. At Patta Singh’s 
platform the old road divides into 38, 
one of which is a new carriage road, 
and this must be taken by the travel- 
ler. ‘Turning to the 1., immediately 
after passing the gateway hall, it rans 
N. between the parapet and the reser- 
voir, then on beneath Ratna Singh’s 
palace, now commonly called after a 
later occupant, the Mahall of Hinglal 
Ahariya. 

“Tt then ascends the high ground 
forming the N. loop of the ridge which 
marks the summit of the hill. At the 
point thus gained it joins the new 
circular drive which sweeps round the 
greater part of the fort. The W. seg- 
ment of the ridge, with the margin of 
the valley skirting it, was the site of 
the old city, and is everywhere covered 
with ruins, from Ratna Singh’s palace 
on the N. to the prison on the 8. Of 
structures anterior to Alau’d din there 
remain only the old Jain tower on the 
E. brow, some Jain temples here and 
there, the Palace of Ratna Singh, and 
the Tank and Water Palace of his 
consort, Rani Padmani. 

“Following Ist the opener route 
along the ridge the line goes E., pass- 
ing the small Lakhota Gate, and then 
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turning S, near a small Hindu temple 
on the r. or W, of the road it con- 
tinues in a straight run along the crest 
with the old Jain tower standing up 
grandly infront. This tower is called 
the small Avrthana, which is a con- 
traction of Kirthi Stambh, Tower of 
Fame. I crgusson thus describes it: 
One of the most interesting Jaina 
monuments of the age (the Ist or 
great age of Jaina architecture, which 
extended down to about the year 1300, 
or perhaps a little after that) is the 
tower of Sri Allat (Rana Alluji), 
which still adorns the brow of Chitor. 
This one is a singularly elegant spe- 
cimen of its class, about 80 ft. in 
height, and adorned with sculptures 
and mouldings from the base to the 
summit. Au inscription once existed 
at its base, which gave its date as 
A.D. {896, and though the slab was de- 
tached, this is so nearly the date we 
should arrive at from the style that 
there scems little doubt that it was of 
thatage. It was dedicated to Adnath, 
the lst of the Jaina Tirthankars, and 
his figure is repeated some hundreds 
of times on the face of the tower ; but 
so far as I could perceive, not that of 
any of the other Jaina saints. The 
temple in the foreground, 8. side, is 
of a more modern date, being put 


together, principally, of fragments 
of other buildings, which have dis- 
appeared. 


“The tower consists of 7 stories, with 
an internal narrow and cramped stair- 
case; the top story is open, and its 
roof, which rests on pillars, and has 
been much damaged by lightning, has 
bushes growing on. Its construction 
is locally attributed by some to a Jain 
mahajan or banker, and by others to a 
lady known as the Khatni Rani. Frag- 
ments of an inscribed stone are on the 
ground under a tree just N. of the 
tower. 

“Continuing 8. the visitor will pass 
a temple of blue-throated Mahadev, 
very ancient, but still having a resi- 
dent priest. Close by is the gate of 
the Sun, which is the EK. entrance 
to the fort, and next in importance to 
the Ram Gate on the W. Here the 
Rao of Salumhar was killed in Akbar’s 
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sicge, and his memorial platform is 
just inside the l. gate. The road then 
passes by the Bhimlat reservoir to the 
Raj Tilor, a hill on which are the 
ruins of the Palace of Chitram Mori 
of the Puar dynasty, which reigned 
before the Sisodias took Chitor about 
A.D. 728. <A broad terrace has lately 
been made here, which is the highest 
point in Chitor, and whence there is a 
magnificent view. A little S. of this 
the;road turns to the W. at a ruined 
temple, from which to the great 5S. 
bastion overlooking the semi-detached 
hill of Chitorfa, is 3 of a mile, which 
may be walked or ridden but not 
driven over. On the platform is a 
gun 12ft. long, with a 6-inch bore. 
Returning to the round temple the 
road runs N., and passes on the r. the 
jail, said to have been built by Prithi 
Raj, the brother of Sanga. The Malwa 
King is vulgarly thought to have been 
confined here. Beyond, on the r., is 
the Parade and then a tank with the 
Palace. 

“ On the W. ridge is the large old 
palace of the Rampura chief, and be- 
yond it that of the Salumhar chicfs. 
Next is the temple of Katrika Mita, 
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dued that it in no way interferes with 
the outline or general cffect. The old 
dome was injured by lightning, and a 
new one was substituted by H.H. 
Swarup Sink. The stair is much 
wider and easier than that in the Jain 
tower, the Chhota Kirthan, and in the 
inside are carvings of Hindu deitics 
with the names below. In the top- 
most story are two slabs with long 
inscriptions, The tower took 7 years 
in building, from 1442 to 1449. On 
the road at the corner of the lower 
platform is a square pillar recording a 
Sati in A.D. 1468. 

“ From the tower one may turn back 
a little to the Mahasuta and Gau- 
mukh. The Mahasuta is a small 
wooded terrace, which was the place of 
cremation of the Ranas before Uday pur 
was founded. Below, on a lower ter- 
race, are the Gaumukh springs and 
reservoir. The springs issue from the 
chff at places where are cow-mouth 
carvings round the name. To the 8.W. 
is a large carved stone temple, built by 
Rana Mukalji. In the back wall is 
a huge carved head.” * 

Udaypir.—tThe traveller who desires 
to visit Udaypur must stop at Nimba- 


more than 1000 years old. Then come | khera, a station on the Nimach and 


the palaces of Patta Singh and Jay- 
mall in ruins. The view now opens 
out, and a semi-circular valley is seen 
with the Elephant reservoir close to 
the cliff and a background of trees, 
out of which rises the magnificent 
Jaya-stambh or Tower of Victory. Of 
this Mr. Fergusson says: To Kumbha, 
who reigned from 1418 to 1468, we 
owe this tower, which was erccted to 
commemorate his victory over Mah- 
mud, king of Malwa, in 1439. Itisa 
Pillar of Victory, like that of Trajan 
at Rome, but of infinitcly better taste 
as an architectural object. It has 9 
stories, cach of which is distinctly 
marked on the outside, A stone in the 
centre leads to each story, the two 
upper ones being open and more orna- 
mented than those below. It is 30 ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120 ft. 
high, the whole being covered with 
ornaments and sculptures to such an 
extent as to leave no plain part, while 
this mass of decoration is kept so sub- 








Ajmir continuation of the Holkar and 
Sindhia State Railway, about 16 m. N. 
of Nimach. At this place the high road 
to Udaypur commences. There is a 
dak bangla, with a khitmatgar, or ser- 
vant, who will supply food. The 
journey to Udaypur will be made bya 
camel cart dak, by which the traveller 
with servant as well as baggage can 
go, otherwise a covered spring cart 
can be hired at Nimach. By camel 
dak the cost will be 18 rs. for the whole 
cart; by spring bullock cart from 
Nimach, about li rs. This cart may 
be engaged also to go on to Kankroli, 
30 m. N. of Udaypur. 

The next stage is Vangarndar, 24m. 
further, with a rd, bangla and a chauki- 
dar, or watchman, chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads, but no servants, cooking 
utensils, or plates ; these the traveller 
must take with him. The next stage 
is Dabok, 27 m. further, with a bangla 


* “ Chitor and the Mewar Family.” 
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and watchman as at Mangarwar, but 
no other accommodation, At about 5 
m. from Dabok pass through the 
Debari Gate in the Girwa or Udaypur 
Valley. This is an irregular oval 
amphitheatre of about 70 sq. m., un- 
dulating in surface, and with occa- 
sional small hills, offshoots from the 
larger ranges which everywhere sur- 
round the valley. The road passes 
through a depression in the hills, which 
is guarded bya gateway and a lofty wall 
running up the slopes on either side. 

About a m., before reaching the capi- 
tal, cross the Arh river, so called from 
the old ruined town of that name 
on its banks, This stream collects the 
whole drainage of the Girwa, the 
natural outlet from which was 
dammed up with an immense masonry 
embankment by Maharana Uday Sinh. 
He thus formed the Uday Sagar Lake, 
the surplus waters from which, 
escaping, form the Birach river. 

There is a dak bangla at Udaypur, 
which is temporarily occupied by offi- 
cials of the Udayptr Government. 
Accommodation might be obtained by 
writing beforé to the Resident at 
Udayptr. On arrival at Udaypur, the 
traveller will of course first leave his 
card on the Resident. He will then 
occupy the first day in visiting the 
lake which lics to the W. of the city, 
and in which are islands with beau- 
tiful palaces. In one of these the 
Kmperor Shah Jahan, then Prince 
Salim, was sheltered, when he had in- 
curred the displeasure of his father 
Jahangir. Here are retained some 
relics of the Prince, and there is a 
handsome shrine of polished stone. 
Here, too, the refugees from Nimach, 
40 in number, in the great Mutiny of 
1857, were received and protected by 
the Maharana of that time, Swartip 
Sith, From one of the _ palaces, 
Outram, when conversing with the 
Maharana and asked by him if any man 
living would dare to spring into the 
lake, swarming as it was with alli- 
gators, who werc being fed, sprang and 
swam to shore. The grovesand build- 
ings in the islands are so beautiful 
that the traveller will be glad to pass 
the whole day there. 
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The lake is said to have been 
constructed in portions at different 
periods. Uday Sinh probably com- 
menced it, but it has its name 
Peshola from a man who is said to 
have been one of the first contrac- 
tors, but 2 or 3 small tanks were sub- 
sequently made and opened into it. 
The N. portion is called the Swartp 
Sagar, having been constructed by 
Maharana Swarup Sith. There area 
number of beautifully built boats on 
the lake, but they belong to the Maha- 
rina, and there are none for hire, so 
that travellers can go upon the lake 
only through the kindness of H.H., 
who at the Resident’s request would 
probably lend a boat. 

The next day should be spent ina 
visit to the royal palace on the brink 
of the lake, if permission can be 
obtained, which can only be through 
the Resident on suitable introduction. 
The modern or English part of the 
palace, close above the lake, is the part 
most accessible. It is a most im- 
posing pile of granite and marble, of 
quadrangular shape, rising at least 
100 ft. from the ground, and flanked 
with octagonal towers, crowned with 
cupolas. Although built at various 
periods, uniformity of design has been 
well preserved ; nor is there in the 
East a more striking or majestic 
structure. It stands upon the very 
crest of a ridge, running parallel to, 
but considerably elevated above the 
margin of the lake. The terrace which 
is at the E. and chief front of the 
palace extends throughout its length, 
and is supported by a triple row of 
arches, from the declivity of the ridge. 
The height of this arcaded wall is full 
50 ft., and although all is hollow 
beneath, yet so admirably is it con- 
structed that an entire range of stables 
is built on the extreme verge of the 
terrace, on which all the forces of the 
Rana, elephants, cavalry, and infantry, 
are often assembled. From this ter- 
race the city and the valley lic before 
the spectator, whose vision is bounded 
only by the distant hills ; while from 
the summit of the palace nothing 
obstructs the view over lake and moun- 
tain, 
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It is difficult to conceive anything 
more beautiful than the views ob- 
tained from the palace, the embank- 
ment, or the Dudh Taldo, more 
especially in the morning, when the 
early sun lights up the marble of the 
water palaces, with the dark water 
beyond, and the still darker back- 
ground of the hills. 

On the third day the traveller may 
go to see the great lake at Kankroli 
or Rajnagar, called the Rajsamudra, 
30 m. to the N, of Udaypur, The re- 
taining wall of this lake is of massive 
masonry, in many places 40 ft. high 
and faced with marble. The area of 
the lake is 12 sq. m. and the masonry 
embankment is 2 m. long and sup- 
ported by earthen embankments. 
There is a fair cart track to this place. 

Another visit may be made to Ahar, 
3 m. tothe E. of the lake, where are the 
tombs of the Randas, called Samadh, 
where their ashes after cremation are 
collected, The most remarkable are 
those of Sangram Sinzh IT, a large and 
beautiful structure, which has been 
photographed by Messrs. Bourne and 
Shepherd, and of Amara Sinh, grand- 
son of Uday Sinh. These Chhatris 
stand in what is called the Maha Sati, 
or royal place of cremation, which is 
enclosed by a lofty wall and is adorned 
by many fine trees. Besides the 
modern village of Ahar, there is the 
older town, where are ruined temples, 
which are the chief objects of interest, 


and also some still more ancient | 


mounds, 
Udaypur is the capital of 
Maharana of Mewér, chief of the 


Sisodia Rajputs or ‘ Children of the 


Sun.” The Mahdérdna is said to be 
the lineal descendant of Rd4ma, an 


incarnation of the Deity, who lived. 


1100 years B.c. The city contains 
about 50,000 inhabitants, and is built 
partly on the N. portion of the ridge 
skirting the EK. border of the lake, 
and partly on the lower ground at its 
back. 

_ The city is surrounded by a bas- 
tioned wall, which towards the S. 
incloses several large gardens. The 
W. side is further protected by the 
lake, and the N. and E, sides by a 
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moat supplied from the lake, while 
on the§, the fortified hill of Eklinggarh 
rises steep and rugged. The principal 
gateways are the MHathi Pol or 
‘“‘ Klephant Gate,” to the N.; the Kher- 
wara Gate, to the S.; the Suraj Pol, or 
“ Gate of the Sun,” on the E.; and the 
Dihli Gate between the Elephant 
Gate and the Gate of the Sun. 

On the side towards the lake is ahand- 
some Tirpauliya, or ‘“ 3-arched gate- 
way,” giving access to the water, while 
another gate opens on a bridge, which 
has several massive arches, and spans 
@ narrow part of the lake to a suburb 
on the W. The principal street leads 
from the Hathi bol Gate through the 
main bazar to the Palace, gradually 
rising along the side of the ridge and 
passing the great Jagdes Temple. 
Another drive may be taken through 
the bazars from either the Dihli 
or Suraj Pol Gate to the Gulab 
Garden, which with its stately trees, 
beautiful flowers, walks and fountains, 
is well worth a visit. Passing through 
it the traveller will go to the Dudh 
Taldo or “ milk tank,” which branches 
out of the Peshola Lake. A pic- 
turesque drive has recently been 
constructed round it. Thus leaving 
the city precincts by the Kherwara 
Gate, the visitor may return to the 
dak bangla by the outside road, 
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ROUTE 8, 


CHITOR TO AJMiR, MOUNT ABU, 
TARAGARH, THE PUSHKAR LAKE, 
NASIRABAD AND DEOLI, 


From Udaypur to Mount Abi, in a 
direct line, is about 80 m., and a very 
hardy traveller, who is accustomed to 
rough it, might go to Abu direct, He 
will probably have to walk a good 
part of the way and pass spots where 
there is danger from tigers, but of 
course to some men there would be 
compensation in the excitement. The 
ordinary traveller must return to 
Chitor and go from thence to Ajmir 
by the Nimach and Nasirabad rail- 
way, which has just been finished. 

Ajmir is the capital of an isolated 
British district in Rajputana, lying 
between 25° 30’ and 26° 45’ N, lat. 
and 73° 45’ and 75° E. long., with an 
area of 2,710 sq. m. and a pop, in 1872 
of 316,590 souls. The district com- 
prises two tracts known as Ajmir and 
Merwara, The Agent of the governor 
general for Rajputana, whose head- 
quarters are at Abu, is ex-officio 
Commissioner of Ajmir. The city of 
Ajmir is on the lower slope of the 
Taragarh Hill, and is surrounded by a 
stone wall with 5 gateways. The 
city is well-built, and contains many 
fine houses. Ajmiy is said to have 
been built in 145 A.D, by the Chauhan 
Raj& Aja, whence its name. In 
685 A.D., Doli Rai, Raja4 of Ajmir, 
joined the Hindu princes in resisting 
the Muslims under Muhammad Kasim, 
but was defeated and slain. 

In 1024, Mahmud of Ghazni, on his 
way to Somnath sacked Ajmir. On 
his return the Rajputs inflicted severe 
losses on his army. Bisdldeo, who soon 
after became Raja4, constructed a tank 
called Bis&l Sagar. He also con- 
quered Dihli from the Tuars, and 
subdued the hill-tribes of Merwarda.* 
His grandson, And, made the Ana 


* It is to be regretted that the Imp. Gaz. 
has adopted the very incorrect spelling of 
Mhairwdrd. 
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Sagar Lake, and the 3rd from him, 
Someshwar, married the daughter of 
Anang Pal Tuaér, King of Dihli, and 
had a son, Pyithvi Rajd, the last of 
the Chauhan dynasty, who was 
adopted by Anang Pal, and became 
Raja of Dihli and Ajmir. In 1093, 
Prithvi was killed by Shahabu 'd din 
Ghori, and shortly after the same 
conqueror took Ajmir, but granted it 
to a relative of Prithvi, under a heavy 
tribute. The Rajputs, however, re- 
belled and were defeated by Kutbu 'd 
din, who gave the fort of Tardgarh to 
Saiyid Husain, but he and all his 
garrison were killed about 1210 by 
the Rathors and Chauhans, Their 
tomb stands in an inclosure called the 
Ganj i Shahidan. 

Shamsu ’d din Altamsh reconquered 
Ajmir,butit wastaken by Randa Kumbho 
of Mewar. At his death it fell into the 
hands of the King of Malwa, in 1469, 
and was possessed by that State till 
1531, when it was taken by Maldeo 
Rathor. Akbar conquered it in 1556, 

Thomas Coryat in the 17th century 
walked (from Jerusalem to Ajmir, and 
spent £2 10s. on thejourney. Sir Thomas 
Roe, the ambassador of James I., gives 
an account of the city in 1615—1616. 
Here Aurangzib defeated his brother 
Dard. In about 1720, Ajit Sinh 
Rathor seized the city, which was 
recovered by Muhammad Shah, and 
made over by him to Abhay Sinh. 
His son Ram Sinh called in the 
Marathas, under Jay Apa Sindhia, 
who however was murdered, and in 
1756, Ajmir was made over to Bijay 
Sinh, cousin of Ram Sinh. In 1787 
the Rathors recovered Ajmir, but 
after their defeat at Patan had to 
surrender it again to Sindhia, On 
the 25th of June, 1818, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia made it over by treaty to the 
British, since which it has been quietly 
governed, 

The hotel and T. B. at Ajmir are 
one and kept by Laurie, who charges 
5rs.aday. The bangla is very clean 
and comfortable, and close to the 
railway station on the left. The 
Residency, where the Commissioner 
resides, is on the brink of the And 
Lake, a fine body of water, There 
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are many alligators here, and Miss 
Baring had one, 10 ft. long, caught for 
her inspection. Opposite the Com- 
missioner’s house across the lake is 
Pokhar. 

The first thing to be visited is the 
fort of Taragarh. The traveller may 
ride up or go in a jhampan or litter with 
8 kahdrs or “bearers.” In this con- 
veyance the ascent takes about half-an- 
hour to reach the Ist gate of the fort,and 
nearly half-an-hour more to reach the 
2nd or upper gateway. Between these 
gateways the road is from 6 to 8 ft. 
broad, but very steep, and overlooks a 
precipice, down which some years 
ago two persons fell with a camel and 
were killed. The area of the fort is 
80 acres. The entrance is by a lofty 
gateway on the W., and the wall here 
is 30 ft. high. At the extreme E., on 
the edge of a tremendous precipice, is 
the Commissioner’s house, command- 
ing a fine view of the railway from 
Jaypur to the E. and the Mayo Col- 
lege Buildings in line with it. On 
the N, the city of Ajmir is overlooked 
with the Ana Sagar Lake, to the W. 
of which is a line of hills, which 
separate the And Lake from that of 
Pushkar. To the 8, is the old city of 
Ajmir and a surrounding rampart, 
of which only one gateway is left. 

W. of the Commissioner’s house at 
Tardgarh is that of the commandant 
of the Merwara battalion, and then 
the T. B., which contains 6 principal 
rooms, next to which, to the N., is the 
Deputy Commissioner's bangla. The 
wall along here is entirely gone, but 
the ascent is so precipitous that no 
attack would be possible. The tra- 
veller will now proceed to the Dargah 
or “shrine” of Saiyid Husain. The 
mosque was built by Jabar Khan, 
chamberlain to Akbar, as stated by 
J. D. Latouche, in his Gazetteer of 
1875, but the inscription over the 
S. gate says that it was built by 
Ism’ail Kuli Khan in Akbar’s reign. 
Over the arch is the Ayat i Kursi. 
There is a passage over the door, 
which is said to extend all under the 
square, where the garrison when 
besieged could stow away their things. 
The W. side of the Mosque is said to 
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be of the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
On the N. side are the rooms of the 
attendants of the Mosque. Below the 
E. gate is a very ancient Muslim 
cemetery. The principal person who 
has the care of the Mosque is Kaztu'd 
din ’Ali, who is now about 85. He 
certificates which show 
that he is a staunch supporter of the 
British Government. His loyalty was 
proved during the mutinies, when the 
care of the fortress and the Passes to 
Ajmir was made over to him by 
General Sir George Lawrence. 

The next visit will be to the famous 
mosque called the Ardhi din kd 
Jompra, “the two days and a-half 
hut,” which is said to have been built 
supernaturally in two days and a-half, 
The mosque stands to the 8.W. of the 
Tirpauliy4 Gate or S.W. gate of the 
city which leads to Taragarh. Ac- 
cording to Cunningham (see Arch, 
Rep. vol. ii., p. 261), the mosque was 
built, as shewn by an inscription on 
the back wall immediately under the 
roof of the 2nd dome from the centre, 
in Zi Hijj, 596 a.u.,= September, 1200 
A.D. There is also an inscription on 2 
bands of the N. minaret, which gives 
the name of the “ King of Kings of 
the East, Abw’l Muzaffar Altamsh, 
Commander of the Faithful,” who 
reigned 1211 to 1236 A.p. 

The glory of the mosque is the 
screen of 7 arches, with which Al- 
tamsh adorned the courtyard. The 
central arch is 22 ft. 3 in. wide, the 
two on either side 13 ft. 6 in., and 
the outer one at each end 10 ft. 
4in. In the centre the screen rises to 
a height of 56 ft., and on it are the 
Tuins of 2 minarets, 104 ft. in diameter, 
ornamented with alternate circular 
and angular flutes, as in the lower 
story of the Kutb. “It is neither 
however its dimensions nor its design 
that makes this screen one of the most 
remarkable objects in India, but the 
mode in which it is decorated. Nothing 
can exceed the taste with which the 
Kufik and Tughrdinscriptions are inter- 
woven with the more purely architec- 
tural decorations, or the manner in 
which they give life and variety to 
the whole, without ever interfering 
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with the constructive lines of the 
design. As examples of surface decora- 
tion the 2 mosques of Altamsh at 
Dihli and Ajmir are probably un- 
rivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in 
Persia is so exquisite in detail, and 
nothing in Spain or Syria can approach 
them for beauty of surface decoration. 
Besides this, they are unique. No- 
where else would it be possible to find 
Muhammadan largeness of conception 
combined with Hindu delicacy of 
ornamentation, carried out to the 
same extent and in the same manner.” 
—(Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, p. 
513). 

Cunningham says, “ On entering the 
mosque by the centre arch, we see a 
vast pillared hall, 248 ft. long and 
40 ft. wide, covered by a flat recessed 
roof, which is divided into 9 octagonal 
compartments, corresponding with the 
7 arches of the screen wall, and the 2 
corners of the cloisters, In this hall 
there are 5 rows of columns, of which 
one row is placed against the back 
wall. Inthe side cloisters there were 
only 4 rows of columns, of which little 
now remains, save a few stumps which 
cling to the walls. In the Masjid 
proper or W. side, there were 124 
pillars, in the E. cloister there were 


92, and in each of the side cloisters 64 | 


pillars. Altogether there were 344 
pillars, but as each of these repre- 
sented at least 2 of the original pillars, 
the actual number of Hindu columns 
could not have been less than 700, 
which is equivalent to the spoils of 
from 20 to 30 temples, I examined 
all these pillars most minutely in 
search of inscriptions, 
marks that would throw some light 


on the probable date of the despoiled 


temples, The search was not alto- 
gether unsuccessful, as I found several 
short records and single letters which 
would appear to have been contem- 
porary masons’ marks, I found the 
names of Kesara Shri Sihala and 
Dabara on different pillars in char- 
acters of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
and ona pillar at the N. end I found 
a longer record of about the same age, 
which reads Mahada Punghara 534. 
From these scanty records I infer, 
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but with some hesitation, that most of 
the temples which furnished materials 
for the building of the great mosque 
must have been erected during the 
11th and 12th centuries.” (Arch. Rep, 
vol. ii., p. 262). 

The same authority thinks that this 
mosque and the Kutb mosque at Dihli 
were built by the same architect. He 
contrasts their dimensions, and says 
that the original design of the Ajmir 
mosque is still traceable. “ Uixternally 
it is a square of 259 ft. each side, with 
4 peculiar star-shaped towers at the 
corners. There are only 2 entrances 
—one to the E., and the other to the 
S.—the N. side being built against the 
scarped rock of the hill. The interior 
consists of a quadrangle 200ft. by 
175 ft., surrounded on all 4 sides by 
cloisters of Hindu pillars ; the mosque 
itself, which forms the W. side of the 
quadrangle, is 259 ft. long by 574 broad, 
including the great screen wall, which 
is no less than 114 ft. thick and 56 ft. 
high, The vast size of the Ajmir 
Mosque will be best appreciated by a 
comparision of its dimensions with 
those of the great Kutb mosque at 
Dihli, which was built in the same 
reign, but just 7 years earlier than the 
other. Iam therefore inclined to be- 
lieve that the 2 mosques must have 
been designed by the same architect, 
and that even the same masons may 
possibly have been employed in the 
decoration of each. 


Dihli. Ajmir, 

Exterior dimen- | 

sions 1474 x 47 ft. '259 x 57} ft. 
Interior 135 x 32 ft. | 248} x 40% ft. 
Front of screen 

wall. - 135 ft. 240 ft. 
Thickness of 

ditto 8 ft. 11} ft. 


(Arch. Rep., vol. ii., p. 260.) 


General Cunningham and Mr. Fer- 
gusson differ as to the pillars, which 
the former authority thinks were 
moved and replaced by the Muslims, 
but the latter is of opinion that they 
are in situ. 

The mosque derives its extreme 
sanctity from being the burial place 
of Khwajah Mu’inu ‘d din Sanjar 
Chishti, who was called Aftab i Mulk 
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i Hind, which words give the date of 
his death as 633 A.H.—1235 A.D, He was 
the son of Khwajah ’Usman, and was 
called Chishti from a quarter in the 
city of Sanjar in Persia. He died be- 
tween the lst and 6th of Rajab in the 
year mentioned, He had gone intoa 
chapel to pray, and the Chishti from 
Fathpur Sikri coming to see bim on 
the 6th day found him dead. 

Other saints of the family were Kutbu 
’d din, buried 14 m. from Dihli, also 
Baba Farid Shakar Ganj of Pak Patan, 
Sultan Nizamu ’d din, whose shrine is 
6 m. from Dihli, Nagiru ’d din of the 
Chiragh at Dihli, and Saiyid Muham- 
mad Husaini, styled Bandah Nawaz or 
Gis. Dardz, whose shrine is at Kal- 
bargah (see Madras Handbook, p. 359). 

The traveller will on driving to the 
mosque put on flannel socks over his 
shoes before mounting the steps at the 
S. entrance. After ascending the steps, 
he will pass through a gateway, and 
come to the lofty gate called the Dil- 
kusha, “heart expanding,” which is 
perhaps 100 ft. high to the top of the 
small turrets. He will then enter a 
courtyard, in which are 2 enormous 
iron cauldrons ; that on the right will 
contain 6,400]bs. of rice, and 2,400]bs. 
of oil, besides many lbs. of raisins. 
This compound is boiled for 3 hours 
at the festival of the saint, which is 
on the anniversary of his death, and 
costs 3,000rs. ; the people struggle for 
the ingredients, while European visi- 
tors sit on the adjoining platform and 
look on. The smaller cauldron on the 
left hand is filled with 3,2001lbs, of rice, 
1,600 of sugar, 480lbs. of clarified 
butter, and a proportion of almonds 
and raisins, and is likewise cooked for 
3 hours and distributed, The cost is 
800rs, 

The court in which the sanctuary 
is, is not remarkably handsome ; 
2 or 3 dozen ostrich eggs are sus- 
pended over the tomb, which is 4 ft. 
6in. high. In asmall inclosure with 
well-cut marble lattices is the Mazar 
or “ grave”’ of Hafiz Jamal, daughter 
of the saint. She was married and 
had 2 daughters, and died a widow. 
Close by her tomb is that of Chimmi 
Bigam, daughter of Shah Jahan. 
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a famous Mosque. 


Jamal’s grave is 8. of the Khwajah’s, 
and Chimmi’s to the W. of it. There 
are some very fine trees in the in- 
closure, and to the S. a deep tank, 
where ablutions are made. From the 
floor of the mosque to the water is 
80 ft. Beyond is a narrow road and 
then some fakirs’ huts, and then the 
city wall, and then about 300ft. up 
the hill of Taérdgarh is the Chill4 or 
“tabernacle” of the saint Piri Dastgir, 
which is white and looks well. 

N. of the sanctuary is a long, narrow 
and very handsome pavilion of white 
marble, built by Shah Jahan. It 
has 11 arches, and is about 100 ft. 
long; a Persian inscription runs the 
whole length of the roof under the 
eaves, which with curtains partly con- 
ceal it. Close to the sanctuary is a 
vault, in which the Shakar Ganj saint 
kept his tabernacle. Most of the 
outer doors are completely covered 
with horse-shoes, and many slips of 
writing are plastered on the walls. 
Just outside the Dilkusha Gate are 2 
small stone pavilions with curiously 
carved pillars. They are probably 
parts of Hindu temples, and appar- 
ently have had figures carved on them, 
but the attendant at the mosque de- 
clares that the marks were made by 
the weather. It must be remarked 
that besides the pillars, which are 
evidently Hindu, there are many stones 
imbedded in the walls with idols carved 
on them, 

Before leaving the visitor will pro- 
bably have a necklace of flowers put 
round him, which it will be polite 
not to take off till he reaches his 
bangla. It should be said that at the 
time when Mr. Fergusson and General 
Cunningham wrote their notes, the 
mosque was in a ruinous and dirty 
state, the doors to the large arches, 
which are magnificently carved, were 
all broken, but they were put together 
in 1877, and other repairs were made 
which have immensely improved the 
appearance of this fine building. The 
cost of these repairs was 10,000 rs. 
According to measurements taken in 
1877, the breadth of the inner court 
in which the pillars are, is 40 ft. 4 in., 
and its length 250 ft, 3in. The height 
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of the wall is 22ft. 6in., and of the 
pillars, which are in 3 pieces, 21 ft. 6in. 
There are 4 large domes 15 ft. high 
from the roof, and 5 smaller ones, The 
small arch which is lying on the roof 
has inscribed “ Tamt batarikh sh’aban 
sanah arb’a ’ashar wa samaniyah.” 

Beyond the N. gate of Ajmir, which 
is called the Naya or Agra Gate, are 
the And Sagar and the Daulat Bagh, 
which last should be visited. In it is 
the marble pavilion built by Shah 
Jahan. The pavilion is 43 ft. 10in. sq. 
The verandah is also of marble, and is 
52 ft. from N. to 8., and 4 ft. 9in. 
broad. There is also a pretty balcony 
overhanging the lake, in which many 
ducks congregate, almost within shot. 
When Lord Northbrook was at Ajmir 
he stopped 3 daye in the house of 
Sumir Mall, to which there is a steep 
ascent. There are 6 large rooms and 
9small. The verandah is 296 ft. long 
from N. to S., and 84 ft. 9in. from EK. 
to W. In the principal room are 4 orna- 
mental angels, the size of young lads, 
brought from Lakhnau. Besides the 
city gates already mentioned, there is 
the Dihli gate to the N.W.. the Madar 
gate on the N.E., and the Asari gate 
on the S. The new bazar is near the 
Naya gate, and the Visdlah tank is 
outside the Madar gate, as is the dak 
bangla. The Digi reservoir is near 
the Asari gate. The cemetery is E.N.E. 
ofthe Daulat Bagh, and the church is 
S. of the cemetery near the Agra and 
Jaypur road. Before leaving Ajmir it 
will be well to visit the Pushkar Lake 
or “ Lotos lake,” as it is only 7 m. to 
the N. of that town. 

The Pushkar Lake. — The word 
Pushkar has been corrupted into Pok- 
har in common parlance. At 3 m. 
from the dak bangla at Ajmir, the 
village of Naushahra is passed. This 
village is in a gap in the hills which 
divide the And Sagar from the Push- 
kar Lake. The Pass through the hills 
is 1 m. long, with an ascent of about 
200 ft., and from the bottom to the 
Raja of Bhartpur’s banglé on the Push- 
kar Lake is 3m. The hills are called 
the Nag, and with them the Aravali 
range commences. Panthers and leo- 
pards are pretty numerous, as appears 
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from there being a trap for them on 
the very road side. It is built of large 
stones, and when the leopard enters 
the wooden door falls and shuts him 
in. The hills are well wooded on the 
Pushkar side, and there are many 
mango trees planted by Major Dixon, 
whose praises are still sung by all. He 
gave the hill to one Dudhukar, a fakir, 
who got his name from drinking only 
milk, “ dudh.” 

The first view of this celebrated 
lake is not impressive, but after pass- 
ing through the town, also called 
Pushkar, the shore, adorned with build- 
ings, is certainly picturesque. The 
inhabitants of the town are nearly 
all Brahmans, who are divided into the 
Bara Bas, and the Chhota Bas, The 
former claim to be descendants of 
Pardsa, father of Vidasa. They are 
frequently called Bhojaks, and inter- 
mairy with the Brahman attendants 
at Jain temples, who are called Sevaks. 
Other “Brahmans will not eat with 
them. The Chhota Bas get one-third 
of the offerings, and this is decreed to 
them by a charter of Jahangir. They 
are divided into 4 classes, Gaur, Su- 
nadh, Gujarati, and Raj Purohit, who 
are the Purohits of the Rajas of Jay- 
pur, Bikanir, Bhartpur, and Dholpur. 
A fair takes place in October or No- 
vember, and is visited by 100,000 pil- 
grims. There are 5 principal temples to 
Brahma, Savitri, Bhadra Narayana, 
Vardha, and Shiva Achaleshwar. The 
temple to Brahma is the only one in 
India to that god. It is 300 yds. to 
the W. of the lake, and the ascent to 
it is by 5 flights of steps. Over the 
gateway is the figure of a hans or 
‘‘ goose,” the vehicle of Brahma. 

Visitors may walk in 3 yds., when 
they come to 2 white marble elephants, 
representing Airdvata, the elephant of 
Indra, produced at the churning of 
the ocean, which is considered to be 
the prototype of the elephant race, 
and the elephant of the EK. quarter. 
To this they may not advance. Taral- 
lel with the elephants hangs a large 
bell, behind which is a basket with a 
tulst plant; 30 ft. behind this is the 
shrine. Behind this are seen Brahma 
with 4 heads and his wife Gayatri, 
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She refused to come to a sacrifice he | the Kanka, which falls into Kanisht 


was performing and was deserted by 
him. She was only a Gujar’s daugh- 
ter, but was passed by Indra through 
the body of a cow, and thus became 
worthy to marry Brahma. Gayatri is 
said to be the mother of the 4 Vedas. 
Her image is small, and is beside that 
of Brahma, Savatri’s temple is on the 
hill to which Gayatri fled. This tem- 
ple was built by Gokul-Parak, a Ma- 
hdjan of Gwaliar. The attendants are 
Puri Gosains. Latouche says that 
Savatri’s temple is on the N. of the 
lake, and was built by Ajit Sinh of 
Marwar. This does not agree with the 
local statements. 

The temple to Bhadra Narayana 
was re-built by the Thakur of Kharwa, 
75 years ago. The temple to Vardha 
was demolished by Jahangir, and the 
present temple was built by Bakht 
Sinh of Jodhpur. Gomat Rao, a Ma- 
ratha, re-built the temple of Shiva 
Acheleshwar, which is about as far 
from Aurangzib’s mosque to the N.E. 
as that is from Brahma’s temple in 
the same direction. 

Apaji Sindhia re-built the temple to 
Brahma,so the people say. There is 
a new temple to the N.W. built by 
Mohan Lal. It is to Krishna, whose 
image and that of Radha is init. It 
is here called Gydn Gopal. Beyond 
this temple on the way back to Ajmir, 
is Aurangzib’s mosque, and beyond it 
again the temple of Puran Mall Seth, 
built 36 years ago. Europeans may 
not go beyond the door, where nothing 
is seen but a copper pillar, on which 
is a flag and the following notice :— 

“Tt is requested that Europeans do not 
enter inside the mandir, it being objection- 
able to the owners. 

A. G. Davipson, Major, 


Deputy Commissioner. 
Ajmir, Merwara.” 


Agmir, 

Qnd February, 1864. 

The sanctity of Pushkar is thought 
to equal that of Manasarowar in Thi- 
bet, and is attributed to the perform- 


ance of a sacrifice by Brahma and to 
the Saraswati reappearing in 5 


Pushkar ; the Nanda, which flows past 
Nand ; and the Prachi, which passes 
by Hoskrar. Two of these 5 streams 
meet at Nand, 5 m. from Pushkar, 
where they get the name of Luni. 
After Brahma’s sacrifice any sinner 
could get to heaven by bathing in 
Pushkar, but heaven’s gates became 
inconveniently crowded, and the puri- 
fying baths were then restricted to the 
llth of the full moon of Kartik. 
These tales are told in the book called 
the Pushkar Mahatmiya of the Padma 
Purana. The water of the lake is very 
deep, as may be seen at the stairs, and 
the natives with their usual exaggera- 
tion say that it goes down to Patala, 
or the infernal regions. The Bhartpur 
temple is on the S. of the lake, and 
next to it is the Gau Ghat, which is 
the chief place for bathers. Next in 
the same direction is the temple 
of Hans Raj, formerly minister of 
Jodhpur; his son Asht Karn is living. 
Next is the Ghat of Randi Bodaran, a 
mistress of the late Alwar Raja; next 
is the Ghat of Hathi Sith, who was 
minister of Kishngarh 3 generations 
ago. Then comes the Ghat of Mukund 
Rai Kayath ofAjmir, built 4 generations 
ago ; then follows the Ghat of Parsh- 
rotamdas, a Sddhu to whom it was 
given by Sindhia, who built it ; after 
this comes the Budhawar Ghat and 
temple, bought by Government for a 
police office, but now changed intu a 
dak bangla ; then come the Ghat and 
temple of Sarji Rao, which fell to 
Hindu Kao, his son; an estate was 
attached to it, and was given by Dixon 
to Dudhukar the fakir. Next is a 
temple built by Narsinghji, a Bairdgi 
of Ajmir, to whose sect it now belongs. 

After this comes a Ghat belonging 
to the Panchayat of the darzis, or 
“tailors.”’ Next is the Vardha Ghat, 
which belonged to Ahalya Bai; and next 
to this is the Ghat of Bairi Lal,who was 
Sharishtadar to Dixon, and is living. 
Govind Rao’s Ghat follows. He isa 
retainer of Sindhia, Then follows the 
Ghat of Sam Lal and Sundar Lal, 


streams; viz., the Suprabha, which | Kayaths of Jaypir; then come the 
falls into Jyesht Pushkar ; the Sudha, ' temple and Ghat of Apaji Sindhia, 
which falls into Madhya Pushkar; | then the Ghat of the Gaur Rajputs of 
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Rajgarh, then that of Jaisalmir, then 
that of Man Singh of Jaypur, then 
those of Jodhpur, Kotah, Ratlam, and 
Jait Singh of Hansra. After this is 
the cremation ground of Abhay Singh 
of Jodhpur, then the Ghat of Brahmaji. 
In the middle of the lake there is a 
small building where Brahma per- 
formed the JZom. It is very unsightly. 
From it Savatri ran up the hill, be- 
cause Brahma married Gayatri. Next 
comes a palace belonging to Daulat 
Singh, nephew of the Raja of Badi. 
Last of all is the Jog Ghat, where 
Brahma is said to have fed the Brah- 
mans. 

After seeing all the sights at the 
Pushkar Lake, the traveller will return 
to Ajmir and proceed from thence to 
Mt. Abu by the Réjputanda Railway. 
The stations on this line are as fol- 
lows :— 








Names of Stations, Time. 









A.M. | P.M. 
Ajmir Junction . - $12.27 | 1.57 
Saradhana : 163] 2.42 
Mangaliawas 1.30 | 3,12 
Kharwa. 1.53 | 3.42 
Byawar 2°23 | 4.21 
Sendra . . 3. 5] 5.19 
Gurya. 7 4.5 6.45 
Sujat Road . 4.52 | 7.53 
Bitura 6. 8/10. 5 
Bhimalia 6.48 | 11. 2 
Rani . 7.53 | 12.36 
A.M. 
Erinptwa Road 8.59 | 2.21 
Nana. ; , «| 9.40] 3.12 
Pindwara : » « $10.45] 4.27 
Banas. 11.12] 5 2 
P.M. 
Mount Abi . 12.26] 6.51 





There are good refreshment rooms at 
Bydwar, Sujat Road, Nana, and Abu 
Road, the station for Mt. Abu. 

A’biui is said to be a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word Arbuda, which also 
means ‘a serpent,” “a swelling,” 
and 100,000,000,” but Mr. Rowland, 
B.C.S., in his paper in the Indian An- 
tiquary, vol. il, p. 249, translates it 
the mount of ‘ wisdom.” It is a 
mountain in the Sirohu State of Raj- 
putand, in 24° 35’ 37” N. lat., and 
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72° 45° 16” KE. long. Although re- 
garded as belonging to the Aravali 
range, Abu is detached, The highest 
point, Gurushikar, is in the N. part of 
the plateau, and 5,650 ft. above the 
sea. Abu is the summer quarters of 
the Governor-General’s Agent for Raj- 
putand, and is much resorted to by 
Europeans in the hot weather. The 
most charming feature in the scenery 
of the plateau is the Nakhi lake, 
which is to the N.W. of the plateau, 
and has its name from nakh, “a finger 
nail,” being said to have been scooped 
out by the nail of an ascetic. It is 
1,880 ft. broad from N. to S., and 
2,000 ft. long from EH. to W. 

The Civil Station, which includes an 
English church, barracks, and Law- 
rence School, is to the 8, and E, 
of the lake. The dak bangla is 
about 1,400 ft. to the E. of the 
church, and nearly in the same line 
with it, but there is a Govt. bangla 
in which there are rooms to be let 
to invalid officers, about 100 yds. to 
the N.W. of the church. A little to 
the N. of it is the office of the Political 
Agent for Siroh{, and to the N.E., at 
nearly the same distance, is the office 
of the G.G.’s Agent for Rajputana. 
The cemetery is about 4 of am. to 
the W. of the church, and the Post 
Office is 120 yds, to the E. of the 
church, with a house belonging to the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, a little to the 
N. There are houses on the summit 
belonging to several other Princes. 

The old road up was from Anadra, 
a village at the foot of the mountain. 
It enters the plateau on the N. side. 
According to the Imp. Gaz, Anddra 
itself is on the S.W., the ascent being 
3m. long. From the railway station 
to the dak bangla on the summit of 
Abu is nearly 14 m., and the distance 
may be done on ponies or in ajhampan. 
The best view of the lake and station 
is from Bailey’s Walk, so called from 
the magistrate who made it. It ex- 
tends from the Station to Sunset 
Point on the W., and is the favourite 
evening drive. It crosses one of the 
higher peaks of the mountain over- 
hanging the lake, and the scenery is 
here very beautiful. Besides the lake 
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there is a large reservoir at the village 
of Uriya on the N.E. of the Station, 
and there are wells, which sometimes, 
however, run dry in the hot weather. 
The houses of the villages on the 
summit are round and low, with 
pointed roofs, and the people are 
Bhils, with little clothing and very 
dirty. The climate in winter ischarm- 
ing, the air bracing, and the ground 
often white with hoar frost. Fires are 
in use after sunset from December to 
March. In the hot season, the breeze 
at night is always pleasant. 

Game of all kinds is very plen- 
tiful, and Abt is one of the few 
places where the lion and tiger are 
found together. Not long ago, an 
officer, who was walking on the hill 
which overlooks the Station, saw a 
large maned lion stretched out on a 
slab above a walk, where many ser- 
vants and children were amusing 
themselves. He was evidently watch- 
ing them, for he often raised his head. 
Bears and panthers are also very 
numerous, and visitors who take dogs 
with them will have to be on their 
guard after sunset, or these will be 
carried off. Pea fowl and blue pigeons 
are held sacred, and the killing of 
them is prohibited by Government, 
but there are also partridges, quails, 
hares, and deer, and also s4mbhar, a 
species of elk, It is a sort of paradise 
for sportsmen, but no expedition 
should be made without a guide, for 
the way is easily lost. The Bhils are 
the best guides, and also wonderful 
trackers of game. 

In the 13th century Abu was held 
by the Pramars of Chandravati, a 
ruined city to the S.E. In their day 
and down to the British occupation the 
killing of any animal on the mountain 
was prohibited, under penalty of death. 
Even now no cow, ox, or nilgd4i may 
be killed on the hill, mutton is the 
only meat procurable, and even fowls 
are dear and scarce, but a good sports- 
mau will easily supply his table from 
his gun, 

The great attraction for the traveller 
is first the scenery, and secondly, the 
temples. The nearest shrine to this 
Station of any importance is a small 
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rock-cut temple formed out of clefts 
in the hill overlooking the Station. 
The rock is surmounted by a small 
white shrine. The approach to the 
temple is by a rough staircase of 450 
steps, through mango and champs 
trees. Visitors are not allowed to sec 
the adytum, but there is only a large 
idol inside. The place is one of some 
sanctity. The view from the terrace 
over the Station is very fine and ex- 
tensive. There is a spring of good 
water close by. 

Delwadda or Devalwvada, the “ place 
of temples,” contains the most beau- 
tiful Jain temples in India. A de- 
scription of them will be found in 
Tod’s “ Travels in W. India,” pp. 101- 
113. This place is distant 4 a m. 
from the foot of the hill on which 
Arbuda Mata stands, and is a m. N. of 
the Station. There are several temples 
here, but two of them are unrivalled 
in some respects by any temples in 
India. They are built wholly of white 
marble, of which no quarries exist 
within 300 m. of the spot. “The 
more modern of the two was built: 
by the brothers TejRél and Vastu 
Pal, who erected the triple temple at 
Girnar, in 1177 A.D. This temple we 
learn from inscriptions was erected 
between 1197 47 A.D., and for 
minute delicacy of carving und beauty 
of detail stands almost unrivalled even 
in this land of patient and lavish labour. 
The other, built by another merchant 
prince, Vimale Sah, about 1032 a.p., 
igs simplef“and bolder, though still as 
elaborate as good taste would allow in 
any purely architectural object.” (Fer- 
gusson’s Hist. of Arch., p. 234.) 

The temple is dedicated to Parswa- 
nath, of whom there is a cross-legged 
seated figure in a cell lighted only from 
thedoor. Over this cell isa pyramidal 
spire-like roof, which is a feature 
common to all Hindu temples, except 
that at Gaya; to this is attached a 
portico composed of 48 free standing 
pillars inclosed in a courtyard 140 ft. 
by 90, surrounded by a double colon- 
nade of smaller pillars, which form 
porticoes to 55 cells, which inclose it 
on all sides, each being occupied by a 
cross-legged image of Parswandth. 
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The exterior of the temple is quite! 


plain, but the magnificent carving 
within passes description. 

Mr. Fergusson has given a woodcut 
of the pendant in the dome at p. 237 of 
the “ Hist. of Arch.,” which will give 
some idea of the beauty of the work, but 


the white marble has a charm which |’ 


cannot be imitated. The great pillars 
of the porch are the same height as 
those of the smaller porticoes, and 
like them finish with a bracket capital. 
On this rests a dwarf column, which 
supports the architraves of the dome. 


Acuriousangular strut of white marble, | 


springing from the lower capital of the 
pillars, appears to support the middle 
of the beam, but is really only orna- 
mental, Mr. Fergusson thinks that 
this last feature is derived from a. 
wooden. original. 
the angles of the octagon supporting | 
the dome introduces the cycle. Above 
the second row of ornaments 16 pe- 
destals support statues, and in the 
centre is a pendant of exquisite beauty. 
The delicacy of detail and appropriate- 
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ness of ornament are unsurpassed by 
anything tobe foundelsewhere. In this 
respect the architects of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster, and those of 
Oxford are coarse and clumsy in com- 
parison. 

Gaumukh or Bastunjt, the shrine 
of Vasishta, is 500 ft. down the 8.W. 
slope of Abu, and 3 m. from the 
Station. The temple is reached by a 
long flight of steps from the summit. 
The descent is shaded by luxuriant 
foliage on all sides, and the spot is; 
a favourite one for the sportsman | 
(see Ind. Antiquary, vol. ii, p. 252), | 
as elk and tigers are to be found in 


the neighbourhood. At the temple is! of Gaumukh, 5 m. from Abu. 


a fountain supplied from a spout in 
the form of a cow’s head, which gives 
the place its name. On the edge of 
the tank are small shrines to Mahadeo 
and Ganesh. There are also 2 in- 
scriptions, which time has rendered 
illegible. The temple is a plain brick 
edifice, surrounded by a high wall. 
In the middle of the quadrangle of 
the temple is Vasishta’s shrine, to 
which access is not granted. A brass 
figure stands outside, facing the door. 
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Tod affirms that this figure represents 
the last of the Dhar Pramars. Within 
the temple are many small marble 
figures. In the dress of the figure of 
the Pramar are several pieces of silver 
let in, shaped like the masonic emblem, 
the square. 

Devangadn.—The temples here are 
at the foot of the mountains on the 
S.W. side, and they may be visited 
from the dék bangla at Anadra, from 
which they are distant 2 m. to the S. 
The scenery here is lovely, the temples 
being in the midst of a bambu forest 
in which are also magnificent trees 
near a pool of water clear as crystal, 
and full of fish. Here once stood the 
city of Lakhnagar, of which these 
were the chief temples. Huge blocks 
of dark grey stone, granite and marble 
show that the buildings were once 
of importance. Among the ruined 
temples is a large one to Vishnu, of 
whom there is a large marble statue, 
surrounded by images of Gancsh, 
Narsingh, and the Hindu Triad. On 
the oppositeside of the stream, 30 ft. up 
the bank, isa small shrine, near which 
is a figure of Narsingh, which Mr. 
Rowland pronounces to be “the 
finest piece of carving at or near 
Abu.” 

Karori Doich_—Hereisasmall pretty 
temple S.8.W. from Anddra, It is of 
white marble and dedicated to Kali. 
Here is a wonderful statue of a mace- 
bearer, about 4 ft. high. The Mahant 
or “ abbot” of a religious house near 
this dwells in a residence charmingly 
situated, with a spacious terrace in 
front. 

Gautama,—The temple to this sage 
is on the S. side of the hill to me W. 

t is 
worth a visit for the lovely view from 
the rock on which the temple stands. 
The temple is said to be 1000 years 
old. It contains an image of Vishnu, 
and a female in white marble. 

Rishi Krighna.—The temples which 
bear this name are at the foot of the 
hill on the S.E. side, 14 m. from the 
station. The road is rugged, and a 
guide is indispensable. The principal 
shrine is of white marble, and facing 
it, under a stone dome supported by 
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white marble pillars, is an image of|the banksof the Bands, Chandravati 
Garuda in the purest white marble. | was the capital of the Pramars when’ 
Outside the temple is a magnificent | they were paramount lords of the 
banyan tree, and to the N. a block of | country between the Satlaj and the 
ancient ruins, also a stone over which, | Narmada. It was unknown to Euro- 
after the flood, all the animals are | peans till visited by Sir C. Colville and 
said to have walked. his suite in January, 1824. To judge 
Achalgarh and Achaleshwara are|from the fragments of marble and 
6 m. from the station by road, and 4| stone strewn over an extensive plain 
by a foot path, which is too difficult | the city must have been of consider- 
even for mules. The road leads to able size, and its pretensions to great 
the N.E. and passes near U'riya, where : refinement and riches may be admitted 
are temples to Nandeshwar,* and jfrom the beautiful specimens of its 
an inscription dated 1208 a.p. The| marble edifices still remaining. In 
Ist temple at Achaleshwara is on the | Tod’s “ W. India,” pp. 130, 134, views 
right of the path, surrounded by a wall | are given of a magnificent temple and 
and approached by a flight of steps. | fine pillars still existing at Chan- 
Mr. Rowland says that the “exterior | dravati. They are Brahmanical, and 
is the finest piece of workmanship, as | adorned with rich sculptured figures 
far as detail is concerned, on Abu.” | and ornaments in high relief, those of 
There are lines of figures in alto- | the human form being nearly statues, 
Tilievo from the base upwards. The | and only attached to the building 
ist is of elephants standing with | sufficiently for their own support. 
trunks joined, the next of tigers; They are executed with a degree of 
couchant, then come processions of ; excellence scarcely equalled in Indian 
figures, animals, and carts. Above | sculpture, and which would not dis- 
these are groups of wrestlers and | grace more cultivated artists. Of these 
dancing females, 8 in. high. Above | images there are 138, the smallest 2 ft. 
these are larger detached figures. The | high and placed in niches of the most 
temple is of coarse white marble, turned | elegant workmanship. The building 
grey with the weather. The figures |is entirely of white marble, and the 
on the 8. side are the most perfect, | prominent parts have retained their 
those on the N. side are much worn. | lustre ; but those which recede are be- 
Between this and the Agni Kund isa!come dark from the influence of 
small temple to Shiva. On the edge | weather, adding to rather than dimi- 
of the Agni Kund stands a marble | nishing the effect of the rich carving. 
statue of the Pramdr with his bow,;The principal figures are a_ triad 
which Tod eulogizes, Shiva with 20 arms, a figure of Death 
The shrine of Achaleshwarad has | with 20 arms, one holding a human 
been fully described by Tod (see his head by the hair, a victim lying be- 
“Travels in W. India”), Achalgarh ; neath and a female figure on either 
is 4,688 ft. above sea level. It has'side, one drinking the blood falling 
2 gates, the 2nd of which is called the , from the head, the other devouring a 
Champa. It leads to a little village | human hand. 
on the rise of the hill and to the| The traveller will return from Abu 
temples and summit of the peak, from | Road to Ajmir by the same line as he 
whence there is a magnificent view. came. The train leaves at 4:9 P.M. 
For a translation of the inscrip-|and 7°46 P.M., and reaches Ajmir at 
tions at Abu, sce Prof. H. H. Wil- | 3°16 A.M, and 12:21 P.M. From thence 
son’s paper, Asi. Res., vol. xvi.. pp. | he will proceed to Nasirdbad by the 
284 to 330. Before leaving Abi a/ Rajputana Malwa Railway. The train 
visit should be paid to Chandravati, | leaves at 8 A.M. and 7 P.M. The dis- 
a ruined city 12 m. E. of Abu, on| tance is only 15 m. and the journey 
: é ; takes about 60 minutes 
* Ther y é . > epee : * . @ 
Rowland’ pen aa vaca oe 954) Nasirdbadd Cantonment is in 26 
where 128S is given for 1208 in the note. | 18°45” N, lat., and 74° 47’ EK. long., on a 
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bleak open plain sloping E. from the | off to Dihlf. 


Aravali Hills, 
out in 1818 by Sir D. Ochterlony. It 
is more than a m. in length, and has 
beyond it a native town containing 
about 18,000 inhabitants. There are 
lines for a battery of R.A., a regiment 
of European infantry, a regiment of 


N.I. and a squadron of N.C. The| 


garrison consists of Bombay troops. 
The water is brackish and insufficient. 
The cemetery here is one of the largest 
in India, and speaks too clearly of the 
fatal climate. It is 600 yds. to the 
S.W. of the railway station, and about 
am.8.W. of the church. The wall is 
nicely covered with creepers, and the 
ground near it is planted with myrtles. 
There is a handsome tomb here to 
Brig.-General Woolcombe, C.B., which 
is remarkable from the fact that the 
railing to it was made by the Sipahtis 
of the Deoli Irregular force as a token 
of respect. There is also one to Colonel 
Elliott, Gov.-Gen.’s Agent for Rajpu- 
tana, who died in 1865. 

There are also tablets to Captain 
H. Spottiswoode and Cornet New- 
berry, Ist Bom. Lt. Cav., who were 
killed in charging the guns of the 
Bengal mutinecrs on the 28th of 
May, 1857. Kaye says of this affair, 
““Sepoy War,” vol. iii., p. 321: “ At 
Nasirabad were stationed the 15th and 
30th B.N.I., and a native horse field 
battery. They had been hovering on 
the brink of mutiny, but there was a 
regiment of Bombay cavalry, the 1st 
Lancers, believed to be staunch, but 
when on the afternoon of the 28th of 
May the Bengal troops broke into 
mutiny, the half-heartedness of their 
Bombay comrades was apparent. 
Ordered to charge and; retake the 
guns, they dashed forward, but when 
within afew yds. of the battery turned 
threes about and left their officers to 
be slaughtered. The Bombay troopers 
had their families with them, and were 
alarmed for their safety. If they had 
attacked the Bengal Sipahis there 
might have been a massacre in the 
Bombay lines.” The Europeans now 
fled to Byawar, 30 m. on the road to 
Disa. The mutineers then burned the 
cantonment at Nasira4béd and marched 
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At Bydwar Capt. Penny, 


The Station was laid! who had been mortally wounded in 


the charge, died and was buried. 

A tall broken column marks the place 
where lie Major Ashby and 16 men and 
women belonging to the 3rd D. 
Guards, who died of cholera in August 
and September, 1861. There is a noble 
slab of Aberdeen granite with an in- 
scription to Capt. Bruce, brother of 
Sir W. Bruce, who died of cholera in 
1869; there is also a magnificent white 
marble cross beautifully carved, pre- 
sented by the Maharaja of Jaypur, 
near which are buried Capt. H. Phill- 
potts, Pol. Agent in Harauti, and 
others, There is also a tablet to 96 
officers, privates, and women belong- 
ing to the 106th Regt. who died 
here. At Byawar, which has been 
mentioned above, is buried Col. Dixon, 
the celebrated officer who did so much 
for Merwdra. The inscription is :— 


Sacred 
To the Memory of 
CoLONEL CHARLES GEORGE DIXON, 
Bengal Artillery, 
Who died at Byawar on the 
25th day of June, 1857, 


Aged 
61 years, 11 months and 26 days. 

He was for many years the 
Superintendent and Commander of 
Ajmir and Merwara, and commanded the 
Merwara Local Battalion for 22 years. 
He was loved by all, and 
His name will be handed down to 
Future generations by those amongst 
Whom he lived so long and ruled so well. 


As there is so little to be seen at 
Nasirabad, it would not be desirable 
to go there, except as a halting-place 
on the way to Deolf, which is a place 
of more interest. The distance from 
thence to Deoli is 57 m., and must be 
made in a dak gari, which will be 
supplied at Nasirabad for 75 rs. to go 
and return, The stages are as fol- 
lows :— 

Lorwid& .« «© . 
Sokla ° . e - ” 


5 miles. 

6 
Goeda . . . as 20> Lay 
Sarwar . . - - 8 ” 
Kakri 8 
Bogra . 8 
Banas river . 7 
Deoli 7 


mm 
” 
a8 
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At 3 m.a shallow stream is crossed, 
where there are many cranes, At 
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Sarwar there is a long dry plain 
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which was made by the Sipahis, It is 


covered with grass, where many goats |a fine piece of water, in which is a 


are fed. The author in 1877 saw a 
large wolf coming straight to his 
carriage carrying a large goat over 
his back, which prevented his seeing 
what was before him. A shot at 300 
yds. made the wolf drop the goat, 
which was brought in alive to the 
next station. At Goeda there is a 
dak bangla, about 100 yds. off the 
road to the right. There is aT. B. at 
Kakri, where the traveller may lunch. 
The Bands river is crossed on an 
elephant, the water being only 44 ft. 
deep at the ford, but there are deep 
pools which swarm with alligators. 
Deoli.—Here are the head-quarters 
of the Deoli field force, which con- 


sists of a regiment of infantry and a 


small body of cavalry. JDeoli is a 
good station for the sportsman, as 
there are tigers and panthers, and 
abundance of deer in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as smaller game and 
excellent fishing for trout and mahasir 
in the Bands, The trout are generally 
small, but are sometimes caught 
weighing as much as 5lbs. Mahasir 
of 10lbs. or more are caught. There 
is also a stream called the Khari, which 
is very broad, but shallow in the hot 
weather. It falls into the Banas, In 
the rains it is a raging torrent, but 
even then the people of the place 
cross it on gourds. There are alligators 
in the pools where the water is deep, 
but they are much larger and more 
numerous in the Bands. One of these 
creatures was killed in Deoli in a 
culvert, in the middle of the day, when 
many people were passing. 

The Deoli field force are not only fine 
soldiers, but are excellent workmen, 
and to them Deoli owes most of its 
public works. The Church,which stands 
in the centre of the station, was built 
by them. It is of stone, and is a most 
elegant structure. As the Sipahis 
gave their work for nothing, it cost 
only 9,000 rs. It stands in the com- 
pound of the Presbyterian Mission, 
and the missionaries bought it for 
3,000 rs, # of a m. to the W. of the 
Cemetery, which is close to the 
Parade Ground, is the Nek Chél Lake, 


small alligator that has killed many 
dogs and often been hunted in vain, 
It had a companion, which was killed 
outside the water. There is an island 
in the centre of the lake, and onita 
pretty temple to Hanuman. There is 
a bathing Ghat at the island, with a 
flight of steps. There are many 
waterfowl below the embankment, 
but these are not allowed to be shot 
when on the lake. At the W. end isa 
temple to Mahadeo and a stone to 
Parvati, with a bathing Ghat, and a 
small house inhabited by Brahmans, 
At the S.W. end is a small house with 
a fine white marble seat. A pensioned 
Rajput of the Deoli force lives there, 
Thereis an inscription as follows, under 
a mural crown :— 


Kotah, 1858. 


E turbe Legio 
Deoli Irregular Force. 
To commemorate 
A grant of eo conduct pay 
oO 


The Deoli Irregular Foree, 
THE NEK CHAL WORKS 


Were eonstructed by 
The men of that Infantry, 
1865— 1868. 


On the brink of the tank there isa 
handsome Ghat with 2 flights of steps, 
and a small pavilion built over the 
escape weir. All these works were 
executed by the Sipahis, whose gratui- 
tous labours certainly command ad- 
miration. This force, under the com- 
mand of Colonel H. Clay, served in 
the last Afghan War, 
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ROUTE 9, 


AJMIR TO KISHANGARH, SAMBHAR 
SALT LAKE, JAYPUR AND AMBER, 


The traveller will leave Ajmir by 
the Rajputanad Malwa Railway. The 
stations are as follows :— 











oe 

“a Names of Stations, Time, 

ag 

Q 

MS aM, {| P.M. 

Ajmir Junction . 8.53 | 1.20 

8 | Ladpura 4,24 | 1.59 
18 | Kishangarh 4.56 | 2.46 





Kishangarh.—This is the capital of 
one of the States of Rajputana under 
the political superintendence of the 


Governor-General’s Agent. The State 
has an area of 724 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 105,000. It was founded by Kishn 
Sinh, 2nd son of Uday Sinh, Raja of 
Jodhpur, who conquered the country 
and became its ruler under the sign 
manual of Akbar in 1594. In 1818, 
the chief entered into a treaty with 
the British Government, which con- 
tained the same stipulations as those 
made with the other Rajput Princes 
in that year. Kalyan Sinh was then 
Raja of Kishangarh and quarrelled 
with his nobles, and at last abdicated 
in favour of his son Makhdum Sinh, 
who adopted the present Raja, Prithi 
Sinh. The latter was born in 1835, 
and succeeded in 1840. He has the 
right of adoption, and is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. The revenue in 
1875 was £30,000 a year, but being re- 
duced by the abrogation of the duty 
on salt, the deficit is partly made up 
by the British Government, who con- 
tribute £2,000 a year. The military 
force consisted in 1876 of 550 cavalry, 
3,500 infantry, 36 guns and 100 
artillerymen. The Fvrt looks well 
from the railway, from which it is 
distant not more than a m. The 
palace of the Raja is a very strong 
and handsome building. Close to it 
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is a wide tank, The houses are lofty 
and well built, but a good deal fallen 
to decay. The town has about 8,000 
inhabitants, 

To reach the Sdmbhar Salt Lake 
the traveller will leave Kishangarh 
and go to Phalera(properly Phulala) by 
the train leaving either at 4.56 A.M. or 
2.46 P.M. The distance is 31 m, and 
the journey takes about an hour and a 
half, The distance from Phuldla to the 
Sambhar Lake is 44 m. N. by E. The 
descent is very marked. 

Sambhar Lake is situated on the 
joint border of the Jaypur and Jodhpur 
States, E. of the Aravali Hills. The 
surrounding country is arid and sterile, 
being composed of rocks abounding in 
limestone and salt and belonging to 
the Permian system, and the salt of 
the lake comes from the washing of 
these rocks, The bottom is tenacious 
black mud resting on loose sand. The 
lake is 21 m. long from E. to W. after 
the rains, and the average breadth at 
that time is 5 m. from N.toS., and the 
depth a mile from the shore is 24 ft., 
and at 5,750 yds. is 2 ft. 5 in. The 
water dries up from October to June, 
and leaves about an inch of salt in 
the inclosures, The works extend 
from Sdémbhar on the E. to Ratai 
Lake 9 m. Opposite Japay which comes 
before Ratai, are the Gudha Works on 
the N. side; 10 m, to the W. of Gudha 
are the Nawa Works, and both these 
are in Jodhpur territory. 

From the 17th century to 1870, the 
salt was worked by the Jaypur and 
Jodhpur Governments conjointly,when 
the British Government became lessees 
of both States, The average yearly 
outturn is from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of 
salt, and the cost of storage and cx- 
traction is 3 farthings for every 82 and 
zths lbs. In 1877, the price of the 
salt was reduced from 94 ands for a 
man of 82 lbs., to 74 ands. When the 
salt is formed, men and women of the 
Barrar caste wade through the mud 
and lift it in large cakes into baskets. 
This way a man will bring to shore 4 
atonaday. The salt is of 3 colours, 
blue, white, and red, caused by micros- 
copic alge. The bluish grey salt is 
the most common, and is taken in the 
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N.W. Provinces. The white salt is 
most valued in Rajputana, particu- 
larly in Jaypur, while in Tonk, red is 
the favourite. 

It is said that the lake in the 
beginning of this century was much 
larger, being 50 m. in length and 
10 broad. In order to go to the 
lake the traveller will get into a 
country cart used for taking away the 
salt. Each cart takes 5 bags of 3 
mans or 246 lbs. each. The bullocks 
drag the carts through black mud 8 
inches deep, which smells fearfully of 
carburetted hydrogen. In this cart the 
traveller will go 450 yds. to an inclo- 
sure 1,200 ft. by 400, called a kydr, 
formed by a wall of coarse grass and 
earth, protected by stakes 3 ft. high. 
The water in the Kyar is at first 10 
inches deep, but in 15 days it is re- 
duced by evaporation to 4, when the 
labourers, mostly women and boys, go 
in and collect the salt in baskets ; the 
larger the crystals the more they are 
esteemed. There are two wretched 
boats on the lake; one of these is the 
trunk of a tree roughly scooped out 
and very unsteady, the other is not 
proof against the brine. The lake is 
nowhere more than 3 ft. deep, with 
1 ft, of mud at the bottom. 

There is no T. B. at Sambhar, and the 
house of the Deputy Commissioner is 
2m. from the station. In the garden 
to this house is a stone taken from the 
gate of the Sambhar Fort, with an 
inscription dated in the reign of 
Aurangzib, 4 am. to the S, of the 
house is a lake held sacred by the 
Hindus. There is a tomb here to Serg. 
Henry Hughes, who was drowned in 
1857, Onthe N. side is a temple to 
Hanuman, next to it on the W. is one 
to Raghunath, then one to Girdhari, 
then one to Ganga, then one to Nar- 
singh, and in succession temples to 
Jogeshwar, Mahddeo and Krishna. 
These temples are modern, the old 
ones having been destroyed by Aurang- 
zib, who caused the idols to be thrown 
into the lake. The fort is quite ruined. 
From Sambhar the traveller may visit 
Naren or Nardanha. 

Naren,—This is the head-quarters 
of the Dadu Panths, There is a large 
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temple of this sect, externally plain, 
with a marble hall supported by a 
dozen pillars, and a recess in which 
are the Chhatri of the founder of the 
sect, and his book covered with silk. 
The visitor will have to take off his 
shoes. There are 10 steps and a plat- 
form before reaching the recess. On 
a pillar on the right of the lst stepisa 
long Hindi inscription. Ata little dis- 
tance from the temple is a lake with 
an area of about 7 acres, In the 
water are 3 temples. Near the lake 
are some very fine trees of the Ficus 
indica species, One measures at 34 ft. 
from the ground, 58 ft. in circum- 
ference, and another 48 ft. 

It must be noted that on the E, side 
is a fine Chhatrito Raja Bhoj, with an 
inscription dated Samwat 1733=4.D, 
1674, There is a fort here, at the gate 
of which is a Mosque built of the ruins 
of Jain temples, with Hindu pillars 
12 ft. high, which are ornamented 
with bells, The upper platform from 
which the pillars spring is 43 ft. sq. 
and 12 ft. 3 in. high from the ground, 
the ascent being by 2 flights of steps. 
The building has four porticoes, each 
of which has 4}pillars. so that with the 
4 in the centre there are altogether 20 
of rough white marble. There are 5 
domes, 4 small ones over the portico 
and a large one over the centre. This 
last has 8 concentric rings and a pen- 
dant. In the centre of the pavement 
under the roof is a stone slab, with a 
carving in alto-rilievo of Raja Bho} 
on horseback, preceded by a soldier 
carrying his sword and shield. Al- 
together it is a very handsome build- 
ing. The attendants insist on the 
visitor taking off his shoes. There 
are 8 or 10 other chhatris, more or less 
ruined, In the centre of the E. side 
of the tank is a gateway, the middle 
arch of which is 39 ft. high, and from 
the top of it to the centre turret is 
20ft. more. The walls are built of 
destroyed Jain temples, and in the 
right-hand corner of the centre arch 
is written in Persian— 


How long will you dwell in this dreamland ? 
Rise, for the long long journey is at hand. 


“Written by Muhammad M’asum 
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Bakari,” with the date 1013 a.u.= 
1604 A.D. 

The traveller will now return to 
Phalera and go on the Rajputana line 
to Jaypur. The trains are as follows :— 
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Phalera . ; «| 6.45 

18 | Dhankia ‘ - «| 8&0 

25 } Jaypur ; | 8.32 | 8. 


Remarks.—There is a good refreshment 
room at Jaypur. 


Jaypir is in 26° 56’ N. lat. and 75° 
55’ K. long. It is the largest town and 
the chief commercial centre of Rajput- 
ana, and derives its name from the 
famous Maharaja Siwai Jay Singh IL., 
who founded it in 1728. There are 
seven banking firms here, withacapital 
of more than 6 millions, and an annual 
business which amounts to 24 millions, 
There are several minor houses that do 
about 4a milliona year, Thetown is 
surrounded on all sides except the S. 
by rugged hills, crowned with forts, 
At the end of the ridge overhanging 
the city on the N.W. is the Nahargarh 
or “tiger fort,” the face of which is 
scarped and inaccessible on the 8. or 
city side, while on the N. the ridge 
slopes towards Amber. A masonry, 
crenelated wall, averaging in height 
20 ft., and in thickness 9, incloses the 
whole city. In it are seven gateways 
with screen walls, all of the same pat- 
tern, with 2 kiosks above and machi- 
coulis over the entrance. At intervals 
are towers and bastions pierced with 
cannon, while the parapet is loop- 
holed for musketry. 

The city is remarkable for the 
width and regularity of its streets, 
and the beauty of the mosques, 
temples, and private houses. The 
city is 2 m. and 40 yds. in length 
from E.to W. and 1} m. in breadth 
from N. to 8. It is laid out in rectan- 
gular blocks, and is divided by cross 
streets into 6 equal portions, which are 
in turn intersected at regular intervals 
by narrower lanes, The main streets 
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are 111 ft. wide and are paved, and 
the city is lighted by gas, manu- 
factured outside the walls. The palace 
of the Maharaja, with its pleasure 
grounds, oceupies the centre of the city, 
and covers }th of its whole area. The 
T. B. and hotel, both of which have 
rather indifferent accommodation, are 
a little outside the N. wall of the 
city. It is not quite safe to walk to 
them at night, as tigers and panthers 
move about at that time. Dr. Hendry, 
who resides in the town, has written a 
useful Guide, and is the best authority 
on all questions conuected with it. 

The first visit to be paid will of 
course be to the Political Agent, who, 
for travellers recommended to him, 
can procure a carriage from the Maha- 
raja to enable them to call at the 
palace and to see the sights in the 
neighbourhood. To see Amber an 
elephant will be necessary, The Resi- 
dency is not far from the hotel 
and T, B., outside the walls and on the 
same side as the town. Thence the 
visitor will drive to the Maharaja's 
palace. The fagade is extremely lofty, 
there being 7 stories. At each ex- 
tremity is a lofty tower surmounted 
by a cupola. ‘The most remarkable 
apartment is the Diwan i Khas, or 
private hall of audience, which is built 
entirely of white marble, and this 
costly material is also extensively used 
throughout the palace. On the top 
story there is a magnificent view over 
the centre city. The garden is 4 am. 
in length, and is very beautiful, being 
adorned with fountains, fine trees, and 
flowering shrubs, and laid out in a 
succession of terraces. It is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall. It 
must be observed that no one but the 
British Political Agent is allowed to 
drive straight up to the palace door. 
Others must stop at an outer court, 
After walking through this court, 
visitors are met by 2 Rajput officers, 
with whom they pass through several 
rooms until they enter the Audience 
Hall, 

In the centre of the large inclo- 
sure of the palace is the Raj Printing 
Office, The waiting hall for the chiefs 
is in the middle of the paved court. 
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At the §.E. angle is the Clock Tower, 
and at the N.W. is the entrance to the 
gardens. In the centre of the W, side 
are the Chandra Mahall and the 
Armoury, and opposite on the right is 
the grand entrance. To the E. of the 
Diwan i’Am is the Parade ground, girt 
with open colonnades, behind which 
are the Law Courts. In the lower 
story to the 8S. of the court is the 
Shish Mahall and above it the Moz 
Mandir, where the astrologers make 
their calculations, N. of the court the 
Chand Mahall rises to 7 stories. The 
ground floor is called the Pitan Niwas, 
or “ winter chamber,” glazed with talc 
in the front, opening on a fine arcade, 
which leads to the royal council room. 
In an apartment called the Shabniwas 
is a recess in which Shiva and his con- 
sort called Ardhanari are worshipped. 
To the N. of the hall isa building of 2 
stories called Dochatta. Above is the 
Shobhaniwas, then the Hall of Bril- 
liance, then a billiard room. The 3 
lower stories are equal in size, but the 
upper diminish to the Mokat Mahall, 
or “vaulted turret,” which is of Mak- 
rand marble. Horses can mount to 
the top by inclined planes. 

In the centre of the street side rises 
the I’shwari Minar Swarga Sul, the“Mi- 
naret piercing heaven,” built by Raja 
I’shwari Sith to overlook the city, In 
line with the Chandra Mahall is the 
Madho Niwas, built by Madho Sinh. 
The first apartment is a modern draw- 
ing room with panels of colour and 
gold done by the pupils of the School 
of Art. Heber describes these apart- 
ments. In the lower garden is the 
temple of Govind, which is much fre- 
quented by pilgrims, as it contains an 
image of Krishna, brought from Brinda 
Ban by Sawai Jay Sinh, just as 
Rana Raj Sinh, of Udaypur, brought 
the image of Bald Gopal to Nath- 
dwara, 

After this visit the traveller may 
drive beyond the N. gate to the 
Menagerie, where there are 7 tigers, 
the one in the middle being of 
extraordinary size, but from his long 
confinement the least ferocious of all. 
Further on in the same direction is the 
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extent, and was laid out by Dr. 
Fabeck, a gentleman of great artistic 
taste, at a cost of about £40,000. 
These gardens cost the Maharaja 
30,000 rs. a yearto keep up. The late 
Maharaja meant that they should be 
the finest gardens in India, and it will 
be seen that he has succeeded in his 
design. There is here a fine stutue of 
Lord Mayo, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
This Statue 
Is erected by 
H. H. Saramapa RAsAnAL Hinptstin 
Rds RAsenpra Surt MaudrAsa ApiRAJ 
The Hon. Sawai RAm SINGH 
Bandvur, G.C.S.I1., 
As a tribute 
To the Memory of 
His inost esteemed and lamented Friend 
The Right Hon. 
RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, 
Baron Naas of Naas, 
Viscount Mayo of Mony Crowe, 
6th Earl of Mayo, K.T., P.C., LL.D., G.M.S.L, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Whose able administration and 
Brilliant career from 1869 to 1872 
Were marked 
By wisdom, justice and benevolence, 
And whose affable conduct, kind disposition, 
And earnest endeavours to do good to the 
Millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, 
Won for him the sincere regard and 
Affection of the people. 
Indefatigable in the performance 
Of his duties, 
He personally visited all the distant parts 
Of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, 
Not forgetting even the 
Territories of the Native Princes, 
Whose interest he always had at heart. 
He signalized his tour through 
Rajputana, 1870, 
By many an act of benevolence, 
And endeared his name to every one 
Connected with that part of India. 
Alas ! he fell a victim, 

In the prime of life, deeply regretted by all, 
To the cruel hand of an assassin, 
Whilst discharging his duties 
As a public servant at Hope Town 
In the Andaman Islands, 
8th February, 1872. 


The statue is of bronze, and the 
pedestal of white Raiwadla marble. 
There is 4 sub-base of rough white 
stone from Amargarh. There are 4 
circular bronze plates with inscrip- 
tions,lone on the W. side in English, on 
the N. in Hindi, Urdu on the 8S. anda 
laurel fringe round the name of Mayo 
on the E. A little to the E. of the 


Public Garden, which is 70 acres in| statue is a stone fount inscribed, 


[Panjab—1883.] 
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“The gift of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of 
India, 1870.” 

The Mayo Hospital.—Beyond the 
gardens is the hospital, of rough white 
stone, with a clock tower about 80 ft. 
high at the N. end. There are 4 wards, 
2 below and 2 above, with 12 niches 
on either side, showing that they are 
intended for 24 patients each, but a 
8rd row might be put down the middle, 
s0 that instead of 96 patients they 
would in case of emergency hold 
154, Diseases from over nursing are 
common. This is continued to 3 years, 
and opium is given to quiet the child, 
who gets insufficient nourishment. 
Both in the lower and upper stories 
are rooms for outdoor patients, besides 
a dispensary and a private examina- 
tion room. There are branch dispen- 
saries in the city, and the people prefer 
to go there. From the roof there is a 
splendid view over the city and 
suburbs. 

The Church.—From the hospital the 
visitor may drive to the Church, which 
is on the way to the Railway Station, 
a little to the W. of the road, It is 
78 ft. 9in. long, 34 ft. broad, and 64 ft. 
high. It is quite an architectural gem. 
There are 3 pillars on either side, of 
red marble from Baldeo, of which the 
shafts consist, but the bases and 
capitals are of Amargarh stone. On 
either side of them are three pilasters, 
the shafts of which are of pure white 
marble from Raiwalaé, The altar rail 
is of the same marble. The pilasters 
supporting the chancel arch are of 
black marble from Baisalana, in Kal- 
patar district, 80 m. to the N.W. of 
Jaypur. At the W. end, opposite the 
chancel, is a very pretty circular 
window of stained glass. The Maha- 
raja contributed 3,000 rs. towards the 
building of the church. He gave also 
the grounds and the roads to it. 

The Jail—The next visit may be to 
the Jail. The governor gets 500 rs, a 
month, a house and other advantages, 
and the appointment is made heredi- 
tary in his family. There are 915 
prisoners, of whom more than 80 are 
women, and 11 are boys who are not 
criminals, but in prison with their 
parents, and are taught trades, read- 
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ing and writing. The women are 
taught to read. and one or two read 
Hindi very well. They are allowed to 
read what books they like, and are 
taught by an Indian Christian woman. 
It is much to be regretted that in 
British jails women are not instructed. 
There are no solitary cells. Refractory 
men are punished with the cane up to 
10 strokes and with forced exercise. 
Refractory women are put into the 
stocks, or slippered on the back, and 
as a last resource have their heads 
shaved. The prison guard consists of 
300 Sipdhis. Executions take place 
outside, where the criminals are hauled 
up,to a small cross beam, and finished 
by neing hamstrung. The food is very 
ood. 

Lhe College of Arts.—This is well 
worthy of a visit in order to inspect 
the designs of the students. They are 
only 20 in number, but under the in- 
struction of their accomplished super- 
intendent Dr. Fabeck made rapid pro- 
gress. It was established in 1866 by 
the late Maharaja, these institutions 
having been recommended by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in 1864. 

The Jaypur College —‘*In Jaypur 
public instruction has made greater 
progress than in any other State of 
Rajputana, during the administration 
of the present Maharajé, who main- 
tains the traditional taste of his house 
for the encouragement of letters and 
learning. The College at the capital, 
which was opened in 1844, with about 
40 pupils, had in 1876 a daily class 
attendance of 800 (the scholars being 
mostly Hindus, only 3th are Muham- 
madans), and could compare favour- 
ably with similar institutions of its 
kind and status in British India. The 
college staff consisted of 15 English 
teachers, 12 maulavis (or Persian 
teachers), and 4 pandits (or Hindi 
teachers) ; and the annual cost of main- 
tenance, borne exclusively by the Ma- 
haraj4, was then about 24,000 rs. 
Here the students receive a well 
grounded English and vernacular 
education, and are prepared for the 
Matriculation and Fine Arts examina- 
tions of the Calcutta University, with 
which the College was affiliated in 
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1873.” 
p. 153) 

The next visit will be to the Chha- 
tris or cenotaphs of the Mahardjas 
at Gethur. This is on the N.E. of the 
city wall. The traveller will drive to 
near the wall of the old city Brahm- 
pur, and then ride on an elephant to 
the gate of Gethur, but he will have 
to dismount and walk about 100 yds, 
The Chhatris are in well planted 
gardens, the trees of which are full of 
solemn-looking grey-headed monkeys, 
and tigers are sometimes seen on the 
hill above. There is not far off a 
paved road that leads to Nahargarh, 
and at the time of the Prince of Wales’ 
visit, the words “ Welcome here’”’ were 
written in white letters 60 ft. high, 
on the scarp of the rock. To judge by 
these letters the rock of Nahargarh 
is 600ft. high. The wall which de- 
fends it is 24 ft. high, with bastions 
40 ft. high. 

On entering the place where the 
Chhatris are, the visitor will see 
right in front of him that of Jay 
Singh Sawai, which is the finest of 
all. Itis of the purest white marble, 
brought from Raniwaéla. You ascend 
15 steps to the marble platform, which 
is 34 ft. 4in. sq. The dome rises from 
an octagon 19 ft. sq. There are 20 
pillars, 8 supporting the dome, one at 
each corner to close the structure, and 
2 for the outer part of each of the 4 
porticoes, thus: 8 + 4+ 8=20. The 
pillars are exquisitely carved. They 
measure 5ft. 10in. from the base to 
the capital, and 10 ft. 9in. including 
bases and capitals. The lower block 
of the base is carved with flowers on 
the outer sides, and with figures on 
the inner sides. In one group a woman 
is giving another woman to drink 
under a tree, on which is a butterfly 
beautifully carved. Above each panel 
is an apsard or Gandharva. Then 
comes the plain shaft, and then the 
capital, most richly carved, with ele- 
phants supporting granite plinths. All 
the plinths are differently ornamented. 
Above them is a cornice, on which are 
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represented in alto-rilievo scenes from : 


the Hindu mythology, such as the 
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porting Govardhan, Krishna slaying 
Kans, and so on. On the stylobet be- 
low the platform, are groups exqui- 
sitely carved in alto-rilievo of warriors 
on elephants attacking horsemen, 
tigers, &. The lower platform below 
the steps is 57 ft. sq. 

At the N.E. corner of the upper 
platform is a small closet, in which 
a lamp has been kept burning ever 
since the death of Jay Singh Sa- 
wai. There are similar closets to 
the other Chhatris, but the light, if 
ever lighted, is extinct. At the S.K. 
corner of Jay Singh’s Chhatri is that 
of his son Madhu Singh, built by 
Pratap Singh, while that of Jay Singh 
was built by I’shwari Singh. At 
Madhu Singh’s Chhatri, the dome 
rises from the octagon on arches re- 
versed. The only ornaments are carved 
peacocks. There are 10 steps and a 
smaller one tothe upper plattorm. W. 
of this Chhatri is that of Pratap Singh, 
his son, completed by the late ruler 
Ram Singh. It is of white marble 
brought from Alwar, The dome springs 
from arches, which are filled in with 
masonry, covered with cement, and 
adorned with figures representing 
vases full of fruit, and scenes from 
the life of Krishna. The scalloped 
arch is a prominent feature in this 
Chhatri. 

To the N. of Pratap Singh’s 
Chhatri is a small coarse platform, on 
which Jagat Singh was burned, and 
to the S.W. of the latter, another 
platform where a brother of Sawai 
Singh underwent cremation. Over 
these Princes no Chhatri has been 
erected. To the N. of all is the plain 
Chhatri of Prithvi Singh, grandson of 
Jay Singh; then comes the inclosure, 
and beyond it the small village of 
Gethur. The water which supplies 
Jaypur is drawn from a stream called 
the Aman Shah ka Nalah on the N. 
of the city. This stream runs into the 
Chambal, and is crossed by a lattice- 
girder bridge, the piers of which are 
sunk 60 ft. into the sandy bed of the 
stream. The pumping station is nearly 
opposite the Chandpol Gate. 

Galta.—Another day may be spent 


churning of the ocean, Krishna sup-{in visiting the shrine af the “ Sun 
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God,” which is situated on the summit 
of a range of hills, about 14 m. to the 
E. of Jaypur. The traveller may go 
on an elephant, or if he prefers it, 
walk. ‘The road fora m. in Jength is 
paved with rough stones. It goes ina 
zigzag up the Ghat, and at 200 ft. up 
are some neat banglas, built for people 
to witness the procession from the 
Temple of the Sun, which is about 
350 ft. above the plain, and built on a 
jutting rocky platform. It isa plain 
building, with an octagonal vestibule 
supported by pillars. The view from it 
over the city is perhaps the best thatcan 
be had. In particular one should remark 
‘the sandy desert, which is encroaching 
from the S.W. The sand has caused 
one large suburb to be deserted, and 
the houses and garden are going to ruin. 
The sand has even drifted up a ra- 
vine to the N. of the Temple of the 
Sun. This evil ought to be arrested 
at any cost. Just beyond the banglas 
and half-way to the temple is a small 
alcove, with a statement in Hindi of 
the expenses incurred in making the 
road, and half-way before reaching the 
banglas is a Hindi inscription on the 
rock, on the right hand, saying that the 
road was constructed by Sham Lal, of 
the Kayath caste, and his brother, who 
were governors of Jaypur about 60 
years ago. ; 

On the E. side of the Ghat are 
gloomy ravines where wild beasts 
are numerous, and at the foot of 
the Ghat there is a small inclosed 
tank on the right, and on the left an 
old temple and another tank. Passing 
to the right under a low covered way 
the traveller will come to a deep pool 
of water, which is supplied by the in- 
cessant dropping of water from springs 
in the rocks, which are here only 20 ft. 
apart. In the rains there is quite a 
torrent at this place. The surface of 
the water is 30 ft. below the covered 
way, and then there is a very steep 
descent to a causeway, at 30ft. below 
which is another pool, longer and 
broader than the first. 

Across the causeway is a temple ta 
Shiva, very ancient and much vene- 
rated. There is an annual fair here, at 
which 100,000 pilgrims assemble, and 
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all bathe together inthe pools. Below 
the 2nd pool are other temples, and 
about 50 houses of priests. Then a 
wide plain opens out, and about 12 or 
15 m. off is seen the white fort of the 
present Minister. The rock on which 
the Temple of the Sun is built. is very 
precipitous on the §. side. There are 
2 flights of steps from the platform of 
the temple, leading to paths down the 
hill. The drain pipe is carved to re- 
semble the head of an alligator, and 
the border round the platform appears 
to have once been carved. 

Lhe Jantar or “ Observatory.”— 
This was built by Sawai Jay Singh 
II., the celebrated astronomer, and is 
larger than those at Dihli, Banaras, 
Ujjain and Mathura, also built by 
him. It is in a large yard to the E. of 
the Tirpauliyd, where also is the Gun 
Foundry. 

The visitor will observe first a 
dial pointing to the N. pole, and 
called the Daruv Jantra. Beyond it 
is the Nariol, the same circle gradu- 
ated to seconds. The length of the 
quadrant of the arc, on which are the 
gradations, is 144 ft. Next to this isa 
gnomon grooved along the hypothe- 
nuse. The depression is directed to 
the Pole Star; next to this is the 
Dakshanaira, “great double north and 
south dial,” marking time by metal 
styles. Between pillars on beams 
hang 2 vast brazen plates; one is 
called the Jantra Raj, and is 7 ft. in 
diameter. It is an astrolabe ; on the 
circles are names of planets, lunar 
astcrisms, &c. The altitude circle, 
Kranti Jantra or Kara Jantra, 17 ft. 
in diameter, hangs on a beam to the 
left. The Bhinti Jantra, “ double 
mural quadrant,” and semi-circle for 
calculating eclipses, is graduated in 
lead on marble arcs. By this is found 
the sun’s altitude, and zenith distance 
at noon, and the greatest decclina- 
tion. The Brihat Nariol is far larger 
than the Jantra Samrat at Dihl{, its 
gnomon being 63 yds. high, with a 
base length of 664 ft. It is crowned 
with a kiosk, and has. stairs up the 
hypothenuse. It is an equinoctial 
dial graduated to seconds, and shows 
the declination of planets, stars of 
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sun. To the S. of 2 buildings once 
used for casting cannon is the Rasi 
Variol, and to the N. the Jay Prakash. 


The Ist is 12 dials on one platform, | 


with gnomons pointing in different 
directions, each named after the signs 
of the Zodiac. The Jay Prakash. is 
double for comparative observations. 
It has not been used since the death 
of Sawai in 1743, and the gradations 
which were carefully marked upon the 
cement are now peeling off from the 
effect of weather and time. 

It is usual to obtain the use of an 
elephant to go to Amber. This animal 
will be mounted when the hill be- 
comes steep at the Chandrabagh, 
about rd of a m. before reaching the 
Ist gate of Amber, and thus far the 
traveller may proceed in a carriage. 
The whole distance is about 5m. The 
road all the way is broad and well 
kept. Observe first on the left Nahar- 
garh, and then Jaygarh, and then 
another fort ruined, but once strong. 
On the left of the road, close to the city 
of Amber, is the tank of Manta, in 
which are large alligators ; above this 
is the palace of Jay Singh, of vast 
extent, crowning the hill, and also 
coming down the hill for about 500 ft. 
At the N.E. corner of the tank is the 
Dil Ardm Garden, which is very 
pretty, and in an island in the lake is 
the Monbari. : 

Amber is situated in a valley in the 
range of the hills N. of Jaypur, and is 
almost entirely surrounded by hills. 
It originally belonged to the Susdwat 
Minds, the head of the Mina confede- 
ration, and was taken from them after 
a long struggle by the Kachwaha 
Rajputs in 1037 A.D. These Minas 
have still several privileges. Amber 
continued to be the capital till 1728, 
when the seat of Government was 
transferred to Jaypur by Sawai Jay 
Singh II, The traveller will first 
visit the palace, to reach which he 
must turn off the road from Jaypur 
to the left, up a very steep and rather 
narrow path, while straight on past a 
temple of Krishna, and the curiously 
painted house of the Pusvhit, or do- 
mestic chaplain, is the town, which 
gradually opens into the valley of 
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Ramgarh, on the E. of which are 
the hills which were the original seat 
of the Kachwahas, 

The traveller must ascend the 
steep incline to the palace on the 
elephant, when he will dismount and 
walk into a large court, where at 
the feast of the Dasahra the Maha- 
raja sits in state: a regiment in 
his service lines the court, and 500 
goats and 100 buffaloes are slaughtered, 
This is a sacrifice to Shila Devi or 
Durga, whose small temple is on the 
right as you mount the flight of 39 
steps which leads to the Diwan i ’Am, 
or public hall ofaudience. The marble 
platform here is 70 ft. 7in. from IE. to 
W. and 60ft.3in. from N. to 8., but 
the length from E. to W. has besides a 
recess 27 ft. 8in. deep, with 2 double 
low pillars on either side, and closets 
with lattices where ladies might sit. 
The roof of this noble structure is 
supported by 2 sets of pillars, which 
form 2 squares. In the outer square 
are 14 pillars and 2 pilasters, and in 
the inner square are 16 pillars. The 
outer pillars are of red stone from the 
locality itself, about 16 m. off ; these 
at the end are quadrupled, but the 
inner pillars are of exquisite white 
marble from Raiwara, with various 
light streaks, some of which are very 
transparent and light yellow. 

The red pillars are covered with white 
chunam, which has been broken off 
from one whole pillar and parts of two 
others, disclosing the original red 
colour. Dr. Hendry says: “This 
chamber is said to have been built in 
imitation of one at the imperial capital, 
and it is said that its beauty was re- 
ported to the Emperor, who, unable to 
endure that one of his chiefs, however 
powerful, should attempt to rival 
him, sent a force to punish the Maha- 
raja. At its approach, the carved 
red sandstone pillars, surmounted 
with bracket capitals, were covered 
with the famous plaster of Jaypur, 
as beautiful as polished stone. The 
messengers were convinced, and re- 
turned to the king who sent them.” 
The story is generally believed, but 
seems improbable. The beautiful 
Raiwaré pillars would never have been 
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left’ uncovered, for they are the real 
ornaments of the room, It is rather 
probable that as the red pillars did 
not accord with the white marble they 
were covered with chunam to make 
them white. 

From this apartment there is a 
beautiful view over the hills in the 
direction of Ramgarh to the E.; many 
of the summits being crowned with 
towers. The visitor will now cross 
the court and enter the Jay Mandir. 
The walls are of white Makrana 
marble, brought from Jodhpur, and 
have beautiful panels, some of which 
are inlaid and others are adorned with 
flowers in alto-rilievo, On the out- 
side pillar is Jay Mandir in Nagari. 
The outside pillars are double, and 
between every two there are 2 quad- 
tuple pillars. The Jay Mandir is on 
the upper story. 

In the 8. wall of the square is the 
Suhdg Mandir, in the middle of 
which is a fine portal, There are 3 
noble windows, with lattices above. 
In the centre a small archway leads to 
a beautiful but small garden, with 
palaces to the right and left. In the 
building to the right is adark chamber, 
on the right wall of which is a view 
of Ujjain and on the left views of 
Banaras and Mathurdé. The names of 
streets and notable places are printed, 
but the room is too dark to make out 
the details, The palace opposite the 
Jay Mandir is called the Sukh Nanas, 
“hall of pleasure,” In the centre of 
the narrow dark room is a painting of 
a grove, and what looks like a fire- 
place, but it is an opening for a stream 
to flow downinto the groove orchannel. 
The doors are of sandal-wood inlaid 
with ivory. This is a charming retreat 
in sultry weather. The stream runs 
into an octagonal basin with fountains 
in the middle of the garden, The 
walls of this room and of the 2 vesti- 
bules are adorned with reliefs repre- 
senting vases and urns for sprinkling 
rose-water, of various colours, 

From this the visitor will pass to the 
S. to the women’s apartments, where 
the rooms are painfully plain, the bed- 
rooms being mere cells, The contrast 
with the men’s apartments is repul- 
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sive. Returning now to the Jay Man- 
dir, the visitor will find at the N.H. 
angle the marble baths, which are 
reached by a narrow and dark pas- 
sage. As the marble is very slippery, 
and the light little or none, it is requi- 
site to tread with great care. At this 
angle is a balcony, whence there is a 
fine view over the town of Amber 
and the plain beyond to the hill which 
overlooks Ramgarh. Some Chhatris 
outside the wall are visible. They are 
those of chieftains who died before Jay 
Singh IT, 

There is a still morc extensive 
view from the lofty story at the 
corner, ‘The visitor will now descend 
a steep path to the Khiri Gate, be- 
yond which, as it leads to one of the 
forts, Kantalgarh, no one is allowed 
to pass without anorder. Atthe bottom 
of this path there is a temple to Tha- 
kurji, or Vishnu, Itis white and beau- 
tifully carved, and just outside the 
door is a lovely sq. pavilion exqui- 
sitely carved with figures, represent- 
ing Krishna sporting with the Gopis. 
This temple was built by Jagat Sinh, 
grandfather of the late Raja. A few 
hundred yds. beyond this is the shrine 
of Ambikeshwar, a name of Shiva as 
the lord of Ambika or Parvati, from 
which Amber is said by some to have 
its name. From this the visitor will 
descend many steps to some temples 
which are submerged by water in the 
rains, Here the elephant will be 
mounted which will convey the visi- 
tors to their carriage. 

Sanganer.—The next visit will be to 
Sanganer, which is about 7 m. to the 
S.W. of Jaypur. This drive will take 
the visitor past the Residency in a 8. 
direction, and past the Moti Dungari, 
leaving the 6th mile-stone on the right, 
When near the 7th the road turns to 
the right. This is the high road to 
Tonk. It isa 2nd class metalled road 
for 54 m., and then for 6 more un- 
metalled. The garden called the Jay- 
pura Bagh is also passed on the way, 
and here Indian princes, who are visi- 
tors to the Maharaja, sometimes en- 
camp. Afterturning from off the main 
road to the right, there is a bad piece 
of road which leads to the river, the 
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crossing of whichis not easy, as, though 
the water is shallow, there is a steep 

lace on either side, wherc a horse can 
hardly keep his footing. 

On the city side there is a gate- 
way, through which the traveller 

asses; and, after about 200 yds, 
fre will come to 2 Tirpauliyds, or 
gateways with 3 openings, about 66 
ft. high, and of 3 stories. They are 
in a ruinous and unsafe state. The 
2nd story has an open stone verandah, 
supported by 4 pillars on either side of 
the archway. These pillars have a sq. 
base 2 ft. high, and a 16-sided shaft ; 
but 2 ft. above the base there isa semi- 
circular ornament with a groove above 
and below it. The pillars have the 
chain and bell ornament. Ascending 
the street to which the Tirpauliyds 


lead, the visitor will come, after 200) 


yds., to a small temple on the right 
hand sacred to Kalydnjt or Krishna, 
thedoor of whichis handsomely carved. 
On the opposite side of the street is a 
temple to Sitéram, to which the as- 
cent is by 8steps. On a line with the 
2nd step is a pillar, 6 ft. high, of white 
Makran4 marble. On one side of it is 
Brahma with 4 faces. On the next 
Vishnu, cross-legged, holding the lotus. 
On the 8rd side is Shiva, holding a 
cobra in his right hand and a trident 
in his left. Parvati sits beside him, On 
the 4th side is Ganesh. This is called 
a Kirthi Kambh. 

Opposite this, on the left of the 
road, are the ruins of the old palace, 
which must have been a vast build- 
ing, but is now quite in ruins. The 
visitor will enter a large court, the 
buildings round which are totally de- 
stroyed, and then pass into a smaller 
court with a garden and fountains, 
which might be repaired and made 
pretty at very small expense. On the 
N, side is a very good room, which has 
been handsome. It has 3 arches, and 
looks on the garden. In this place the 
Indian doctor lives, From the roof is 
a view over the town, which is sadly 
Tuined, The doctor’s room has 3 scal- 
loped arches, and the doors are sandal- 
wood inlaid with ivory or bone; but 
they are so old that the wood crumbles 
on being handled, From the roof is 
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seen a temple, which resembles an 
English village church. 

N. by E. from this is the Sanganer 
Temple. The W. end is 63 ft. long. 
At the N. ‘corner of this side is a 
stone, which appears to have be- 
longed to an older temple. A gar 
land is generally hanging on it. At 
39 ft. 6 in. to the E. of this stone is a 
tree growing with its trunk partly em- 
bedded in the wall. Here, in the 
hollow of the wall, is a stone which is 
painted red and called Bhojaji. It is 
said to be an idol of the Aborigines or 
Bhomiyas, About 20 ft. beyond this, 
in the N. wall, is the principal entrance 
to the temple. A flight of 7 steps leads 
to the portal, whichis 10 ft. high. The 
door is 7 ft. 7 in. high and 7 ft. 2 in. 
broad. The sill is of white Makrand 
marble, and is beautifully white, and 
worn down by the tread of thousands 
of naked feet for centuries 44 in. from 
its original height,which was about 2 ft, 

If visitors take off their shoes, they 
will be allowed to enter the court, 
which measures 58 ft. 1 in. from N. to 
S., and 43 ft. from E. to W. Oneither 
side are 3 rows of white Makrana 
marble pillars, surmounted with figures 
of gods and with red struts elaborately 
carved. The pillars are 9 ft. high, and 
there are 8in each row. The gateway 
leading into the next court is a marvel 
of art, which equals any of the carving 
at Abu. The door aud its surround- 
ings are of Makrana marble, originally 
white, but grown yellow from age. 
Every inch of this marble is exquisite- 
ly carved with figures or ornaments, 
A group of 3 figures, representing 
Krishna between 2 Gopis, deserves ad- 
miration ; but the principal figure is 
called Kitar Pal. Surrounding the 
figures are 7 ornamental borders. The 
sill is worn away with the feet of pil- 
grims, but not more than 2 in., so it 
would appear that entrance into the 
2nd courtyard is more rare. The sill 
consists of 2 marble heads of demons, 
or, perhaps, that particular giant on 
whom Bhim brought down the house 
for attempting violence to Sita. ‘The 
vast mouth of the figure is armed with 
large teeth,the head seems crushed flat, 
and the tongue protrudes, 
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Visitors are not allowed to enter 
the 3rd court, even with their shoes 
off. They can see, however, from 
the door what there is within. 
Under a rich canopy are seated 3 
cross-legged figures of Parswanath 
in white marble, with 6 smaller 
black figures in front, and 3 smaller 
cross-legged Parswanaths in front of 
all, Visitors may go on the roof if 
they will take off their shoes, This 
temple is supposed to be 1,0C0 years 
old. 

Returning to the Tirpauliya, the 
visitor will observe, outside the door of 
the 8. gate to the left, a stone 5 ft. 
high, with a Hindi inscription very 
roughly scratched on it. It bears the 
date, Samwat 1734=1677 A.D. Turn- 
ing to the right, at 150 yds., is the 
Temple of Sanga, from whom the town 
is called. He was an ancestor of the 
present Raja of Jaypur 18 generations 
ago. A flight of 12 tall steps leads to 
the upper platform, which is sq. The 
roof is supported by 20 pillars of mason- 
ry covered with chunam. At the S.E, 
corner is a small chamber, in which 
is a very fairly executed picture of 
Raja Sanga, on horseback,with a spear 
in his hand, preceded by an armed 
esquire. Above is Devi, riding on 4 
tiger, with 2 attendants, and below 2 
pictures of tigers. The legend is that 
a neighbouring Raja used to hunt in 
Sanga’s territory, and Sanga, after in 
vain prohibiting him, killed him with 
a spear. On this, a bard, in the ser- 
vice of theslain prince, entered Sanga’s 
service, and stabbed him to death with 
a dagger, and was burned on the spot 
here where his arrow fell, he having 
before his death shot a shaft to indi- 
cate where he was to be worshipped. 

About 150 yds, to the W. of the Tir- 
pauliyd, isa Jain temple. A flight of 
15 steps leads to the platform. The 
portico has a dome, which springs 
from just above the door, and the 
panels of the wall outside, round the 
base, are well carved with flowers and 
fruits. The dome is supported by 2 
pillars and 2 pilasters, On the left of 
the street which leade from the Tir- 
pauliyds are temples belonging to the 
Oswal Rajputs, who were made Mus- 
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lims. One of these has on the right of 
the door a stone coloured red, said to 
be a Bhomiyo or aboriginal god. The 
door is of white marble, and hand- 
somely carved. Within is a Parswa- 
nath in white marble, and there are 3 
idols of gold in front of him from 12 to 
16 in. high. There is another Oswal 
temple a few yds. further on, where, 
in a closet in the wall on the right of 
the door, isa Bhomiyo stone coloured 
red, 


ROUTE 10. 
AJMIR To JODHPUR AND MANDOR. 


It is a difficult journey from any 
quarter to Jodhpur, and cannot well be 
undertaken without assistance from the 
Maharaja, as there is much sand, which 
is best crossed by camels. The route, 
however, is as follows :— 


Remarks. 





Metalled road, soil hard 
and sandy, water good, 
and supplies abundant, 

Sandy, water good, sup- 
plies plentiful. 

Soil hard, cross the Sarsuti 
river, water good, and 
supplies. 

Soil hard, water good, 
and supplies. 

Cross the Loni river, 
water good, and sup- 
plies procurable. 

Sandy soil, recross the 
Loni river, water good, 
and supplies procur- 
able, 

Soil hard, supplies abun- 
dant. 

Sandy soil, water good. 

Sandy soil, supplies abun- 
dant, 


Govindgarh | 14 


Kurhki, . 


Lanbian 


| Balunda . 


ghak , 


Bogal 


16 
18 


» |108 


Bisalpur . 
Jodhpur . 


Total . 





There are good T. B.'s at all these places, 
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Jodhpur is the capital of the State 
of Marwar and of the Rathors. It 
was built by the Maharaja Jodha in 
1459 A.D.,* and has ever since been 
the seat of government. 

It is situated at the N.E. edge of 
a cultivated and well-wooded plain, 
which towards the 8. passes into 
low ground fertilised by the Loni. 
The town stands at the S. extre- 
mity of a rocky ridge 25 m. long, 
about 3 broad, and rising 400 ft. above 
the plain. It is inclosed by a wall 
5 m. in circuit, sloping up to the base 
of the rock, on which stands the 
citadel. The view from the summit of 
the upper fort is really magnificent. 
The whole of the city lies close to the 
tock on which the palace stands, and 
surrounds this rock on the E.,S. and W. 
The N, side, however, is high ground 
connecting the citadel with the Mandor 
hills, too much broken to afford good 
building ground. The numerous tanks, 
the white ramparts which line the 
higher parts of the city, the buildings 
crowded one upon another, and rising 
tier upon tier to the Chandpdl Gate, 
and the outworks on the W., give the 
city a picturesque appearance. 

The Padam Sagar Lake in the N.W. 
part of the city is excavated out of 
the rock, but is of small size. In the 
same quarter the Rani Sagar lies at 
the foot of the W. entrance into the 
citadel, with which it is connected by 
outworks, which place it under the 
thorough command of the garrison, 
for whose use it is reserved except in 
urgent cases. The Gulab Sagar to 
the E. is handsomely built of stone, 
and is very extensive. The Bai kd& 
Taldo is also extensive, and receives 
through pipes the water of distant 
streams, but in droughts all the reser- 
voirs except the Rani Sagar fail. There 
are 30 wells, constructed of masonry, 
with flights of steps descending to the 
water. In one the water is 90 ft. from 
the level ground, and is 90 ft. deep. 
The water in this well is good, and 
never fails. 

The citadel is 500 yds. long, and 


* The Imp, Gaz. has put, by a typographical 
error, 1549 ; the correct date is as above, 
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| 250 broad. The palace is at the N. 
end, and covers 2ths of the whole area. 
Its highest part is 454 ft. above the 
plain. The Hall of Audience, which is 
called the Hall of 1,000 Pillars, is vast, 
and the ceiling is supported by many 
massive pillars in parallel rows, about 
12 ft. apart. At about 4 of a m. out- 
side the N.E. angle of the city is a 
suburb of 1,000 houses, called the 
Maha Mandir, or “great temple,” 
from a pagoda, the spire of which is 
conspicuous from a distance. The in- 
terior is richly decorated, and the 
adytum is covered with a silver 
Chhatri. This place is a sanctuary, 
which is allowed to be an asylum for 
criminals, This suburb is defended 
by a thin stone wall, with a few weak 
bastions. In the city wall there are 
101 bastions, and 7 gates, each bear- 
ing the name of the place to which it 
leads.* 

The scarp-wall which covers the 
great gate is 109ft. high. The main 
entrance is on the N., the access to 
it is protected by 6 successive gate- 
ways besides the inner one, which 
opens immediately into the palace. 
In the Maha Mandir suburb are 2 
palaces, in one of which the Maha- 
raja’s spiritual adviser lives in great 
state. The other is reserved for the 
spirit of his predecessor, whose bed is 
laid out in a state chamber, with a 
golden canopy over the pillow. There 
is no living occupant of this palace. 

Mandor.—This was the capital of 
Marwar before the foundation of 
Jodhpur. It is situated about 3 m. 
to the N.of Jodhpur. Here, before the 
Rathor conquest the Parihdr princes 
swayed the surrounding country. Here 
too are the Chhatris, or cenotaphs of 
the former rulers, but falling to decay, 
and very much: neglected. The high 
ground on which this town is built is 
called Jodhagir, or ‘the warrior’s 
hill.” A m, and } to the W. are fine 
gardens, with a lake called Akhat Raj 
ka Taldo, which is a magnificent sheet 
of water, clear, deep, and extensive, 
resembling rather a natural lake than 


*The Imp. Gaz., apparently copying 
Thornton, says 70 gates. 
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an artificial tank. 3 m.N. of this is the! of life. 


Bal Sémundar, a small but beautiful 
lake 3} a m. long, and 200 yds. broad, 
with craggy banks of red sandstone 
feathered with picturesque shrubs, and 
bordered by a pleasure ground abound- 
ing in towering palm trees. The wall 
of Mandor was built of huge blocks of 
stone, many of which were removed to 
build the new capital Jodhpur. The 
stone palace of Ajit Sinh, who died in 
1724, is now quite deserted, and can 
hardly be inspected on account of the 
swarmsof bats. There aresome gigantic 
figures of divinities and heroes. 


ROUTE 11. 


JAYPGR TO ALWAR, REWARI, 
GURGAON, AND DIHLi. 


The traveller will proceed by the 
Rajputana Malwa Railway to Alwar. 
The stations are as follows :— 

















Names of Stations. Time. 

A.M. | P.M. 

Jaypur s - | 8.52] 8.35 

Jher . : « « | 10. 5} 10.30 

Dansa 10.51 | 11.35 

A.M. 

Amu. ‘. « « | 11.26 | 12.23 

Bandikui Junction . | 11.46 | 12.52 
P.M. 

Rajgarh. 1.14] 2.31 

Malakhera. 1.50] 3.13 

Alwar . e eos 2.31) 4.9 





RemaRks.—There is nearly half-an-hour to 
wait at Bandikui, and good refreshment 
rooms. 


Alwar.—The dd&k banglé is about 
110 yds, from the railway station. The 
Residency is about 14 m. from the 
city. At the door are 2 white marble 
figures of Buddha, about half the size 
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In going to the Residency 
the traveller will pass through the 
groundsof the palace called Bani Bilas, 
socalled from Raja Bani Sith, whodied 
in August, 1857. This palace is also 
called the Moti Dongari. The grounds 
are tastefully laid out. It contains 
some fine courts, and a beautiful 
Darbar room. The view from the 
roof of this room towards the fort 
over the temples under the hill, on 
which the fort is built, with the tanks 
and Chhatri of Bakhtawar Sinh in 
the foreground, is considered almost 
unique. From the Residency the 
traveller may visit the new palace, 
which is under the hill on which the 
fort is built. This palace was built in 
1833, and has been recently extensively 
repaired by the architect, Pandit Sham- 
bunath ; he found that the timber was 
quite black, and so rotten that it would 
crumble between the fingers, and he 
has replaced the beams with iron 
rafters. The library here is kept in 
excellent order, and is rich in Oriental 
manuscripts. The librarian, Joshi 
Gangadda, keeps every manuscript in 
a separate cloth with a label. The 
chief ornament of the collection is a 
matchless Gulistan, which cost about 
£10,000, including the pay of the 
writer. It has a notice at the end 
which says that it was finished on the 
12th of Rabi’u’s Sdni 1265 AH. = 
1848 a.D., by Agha, a pupil of Saiyid 
Muhammad Amir Rizavi, by order of 
Mahardo Raj& Bani Sinh. Another 
beautiful book is the “ Dah Pand,” 
written by Rahim 'ullah, in 1281 A.H. 
= 1864 A.D. 

In the centre of the wall of 
the large court of the palace is an 
elegant building called an Aftabi, 
and two chhattris or cenotaphs of 
marble, shaped like umbrellas, and 
adorned with carved lattice-work. 
The darbaér-room is 70 ft. long, with 
marble pillars. In it is a silver table, 
which cost 22,000 rs. The Shish Mah- 
all is very handsome, and looks on a 
tank, to the west of which are many 
marble temples to Vishnu. To the 
south is the chhatri or cenotaph of 
Bakhtawar Singh, anelegant structure. 
The upper story consists of a pavilion 
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with white marble pillars. In the 
centre of the pavement are four small 
feet cut out, and at one corner a gun, 
at the next a dagger, and at the third 
a sword and shield cut in the marble. 
Visitors are here asked to take off 
their shoes. The corner stones were 
broken by the oxydisation of the iron 
by which they were clamped, and wood 
fastenings have been substituted. 

The Zoshah Khanah may next 
be visited. There is an emerald cup 
of large size, and also one said to 
be a ruby. There are some good 
imitations of Chinese balls in ivory, 
and some curious camcos. One re- 
presents a goldsmith looking de- 
jected, and holding a gold chain 
from which a fly has carried off a link, 
and this is so small, it can only be 
seen by a magnifying glass. There 
are here fifty handsome swords with 
hilts of gold; one or two are from 
Persia, but most of them were made 
at Alwar, and the imitation of the 
Isfahan steel is excellent. The super- 
intendent is a cheld or servant born in 
the house of the Raji. The Shish 
Mahall cost 10,000 rs., and is adorned 
with pictures of Radha and Krishna. 
It should be said that one of the best 
swords in the armoury has written on 
it Amal Muhammad Sadik Kabuli. 
“The work of Muhammad Sadik of 
Kabul.” The arms of Bani Singh, 
grandfather of the present Raja, could 
only be worn by a man of great stature. 


His coat of mail weighs 164 Ibs, and | 


the end of his spear 51bs,, and his 
sword weighs 5 lbs. They are studded 
with large diamonds. There are a 
helmet and cuirass, Persian, of the 
16th century, and large enough for a 
man 7 feet high. Both are perforated 
with small bullets, They are said, 
erroneously of course, to have been 
worn by Jaswant Rao Holkar. The 
view from Bakhtawavr’s Chhatri is one 
of the most beautiful in India. The 
white marble temples, the silver sur- 
face of the lake, the lofty hill crowned 
by the Fort, make up a lovely picture. 

The Fort.—It will be well to start 
early in a carriage to see the Fort; 
the drive will be to the left, passing 
the new white Caravansary ; the new 
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Bazar, where shops with two rooms 
sell for 450 rs. each; the new Dis- 
pensary on the right, and the High 
; School on the left. There is a separate 
school for the sons of chiefs. The 
carriage will now enter the town 
through a high gate; after going a 
short. distance the house may be visited 
in which the elephant carriage is kept. 
It was built by Bani Singh, and is 
used by the Raja at the feast of the 
Dasahra. It is a car two stories high, 
and will carry fifty persons. It is 
usually drawn by four elephants, but 
sometimes by two only. Near this is 
an aviary, after which some steps are 
ascended, and the quarter is passed in 
which the chelas of the Raja, 700 in 
number, live. The walls of their houses 
are covered with paintings of Rajds 
and elephants. 

A little beyond this the visitor 
will get into a jhampan, or litter, 
and be carried up the stony ascent 
which leads tothe Fort. This ascent 
is paved with flat and rugged etones, 
extremely slippery, and as the gra- 
dient is very steep, with a precipice 
on the right hand, it is dangerous to 
ride, but the Mahardo Raja has ridden 
up. At about 150 ft, up there is a fine 
Ficus indica, and a hut, and here the 
steepest part of the ascent begins. It 
is called the Hathi Mora, “‘elephant’s 
turn,” because those animals cannot 
go beyond this point, There is another 
hut further up at a place called Ghazi 
Mard, so called from a champion of 
the faith, who was killed there. It 
takes about 38 minutes to walk from 
that place to the gate of the Fort, 
iThe scarp of the rock is 27 ft. high. 
The ascent at the gate is very steep. 
The visitor will pass inside the fort, a 
‘large ruined mansion of Raghunath, 
a chela of the Raja, formerly governor 
of the Fort. On the left hand is a 
cannon 12 ft. long, with a bore of 4 in. 
Thence to the inner fort is 100 yds, 
Here there is a very handsome and 





commodious mansion, with rooms for 
about 20 people. It commands a mag- 
nificent view over the valley and ad- 
joining hills, There is a Darbar room 
here, with many pillars chunamed. 
The visitor will now walk to the E, 
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bastion, called the Sandan Burj, near 
which is what is called the Hawa ha 
bangla. On this Burj, which is 200 ft. 
lower than the inner fort, are 3 can- 
nons, and 3 more at the Hawa ka 
bangla. The biggest gun is 2+ ft. long. 
but it has burst, and a fragment of it 
is lying at a distance. The fracture 
shows that the gun has been made of 
bars, with an outer covering 5 in, 
thick. The bore is 6 in. in diameter. 
From this bastion there is a fine view 
over the city. N. of the city, at 1 m. 
off, is the Jail, and 2 m. to the S. is the 
artillery ground and Top Khanah, 
“artillery arsenal.’’ It must be said 
that this hill and the surrounding hills 
abound in tigers and panthers. On 
returning the visitor may rest under a 
large tree, where the road branches to 
the right of the entrance. It goes 
down toa ravine, where, at the dis- 
tance of a m. and j, is the Chhatri 
of Pratap Sinh, and a spring of 
water, as also temples to Shiva, Sita- 
Tam, and Karanji, a name of Devi, 
and a small monument to the Queen 
of Pratap Sinh, who underwent satz. 

After descending the Ghat, the 
traveller may go to the Menagerie, 
which is near the Ist square, where 
are 4 very fine tigers, so savage that 
they rush at the bars when any one 
approaches, rearing up above the 
height of a man. 

The Jail may next be visited. 
There are more than 500 prisoners, of 
whom 36 are women, besides 5 or 6 
boys. The lunatics are kept in the 
jail, but in a separate quarter. Crimi- 
nals are executed about a} of am. to 
the N. There is about one execution 
on an average in the year. The hos- 
pital is merely one of the cells. To 
separate the boys they are kept in a 
corner of the hospital, an objection- 
able arrangement. There are no soli- 
tary cells. Carpets, durix, a sort of 
rug, and bedding are made at this jail, 
and also paper. The large hammer 
for pulping paper is moved by tread. 
ing. This is the only hard work. 
There was an émeute here, in which 
Major Cadell, V.-C., was in great dan- 
ger. The prisoners attacked him with 
billets of wood on being ordered to 
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work, which they had never done 
before. All the guard, 124 in number, 
ran away, and Major Cadell was only 
saved by Mr. Hatherley, the Governor, 
who managed to get him outside, and 
then galloped off for assistance. 

The Raja’s stables are worth a visit. 
There are 200 horses, some of them 
very fine, 

The tomb of Fath Jang, which is 
near the station on the Bhartpur 
road, should not be passed over. 
Its dome is a conspicuous object. 
There are 3 stories, and then a short 
one, and then the dome. At the N.W. 
corner is an inscription which gives 
the date in Nagari. Curiously enough, 
the month is the Muslim Rab’iu’l Avval 
27, but the year is Samwat 1604, the 
Hindi year = 1547 A.D. and 955 A.H, 
It is not known now who Fath Jang 
was. Thedimensions of the tomb are 
62 ft. sq. at base, 19 steps lead to the 
Ist verandah, 16 to the 2nd, and 15 to 
the 3rd, each about aft. high. To the 
top of the dome is about 30 ft. more, so 
that the total height is about 100 ft. 
Near the public railway station at 
Alwar is a private one for the Maharao 
Raja, a handsome building. 

Alwar city had, by the Census of 
1872, a pop. of 52,357 souls. The Ist 
mention of this place is in Ferishtah, 
who speaks of a struggle between Alwar 
and Ajmir in 1195 A.p, The most con- 
spicuous temple is that of Jajannath in 
the market place. The Zirpauliya 
which crosses the main street is said to 
be the tomb of Tarang Sultan, brother 
of Firuz Shah. 

Rewari,—'l'o reach this place the 
traveller must leave the Alwar railway 
station by the Rajputana Malwa line. 
The stations are as follows :— 





Names of Stations. Time. 


Dist. from 
Alwar 











MS P.M. | AM. 

Alwar. ‘ 2.31 | 4. 9 
17 Khairthal 3.25 | 5,25 
37 Bawal ‘ 4.27 | 6.55 
46 Rewari . 4.52 | 7.31 


Remarks.—The food at the refreshment 
Toom at Rewdri cannot be commended, 
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Rewari was founded in 1000 A.D. by 
Raja Rawat. There are the ruins ofa 
still older town KE. of the modern 
walls. The Rajds of Rewari were par- 
tially independent, even under the 
Mughuls. They built the fort of Go- 
kalgarh, near the town, which is now in 
ruins, but was evidently once very 
strong. They coined their own money, 
and their currency was called Gokal 
Sikkah. After the fall of the Mughul 
Empire the Marathas got possession 
of Rewari, and then the Jats of Bhart- 
pur. In 1805 it came under Brit- 
ish rule. It is a place of consider- 
able trade, particularly in iron and 
salt. The Town Hall is handsome. 
The pop. in 1876 was 25,237. Gokal- 
garh may be visited, but the chief at- 
traction to the traveller would be the 
shooting, as tigers and large game are 
plentiful in the hills. The Jain tem- 
ples, however, close to the town may be 
visited. They are paved with marble, 
and have gilt arches. 

Gurgfon.—The traveller may now 
proceed by the same line of railway to 
Gurgaon. The following are the 
stations :-— 





Names of Stations. Time. 


Rewari. 


Dist. from 







Rewari . : < 5.7 
Jataoll . ~ e | 5.51 
Garhi Harsaru . arr. | 6.25 

Ry 3 dep. | 6.28 
Gurgdon . - - | 6.47 





Gurgaon town is the head-quarters of 
the district of the same name, which has |! 
an area of 1,980 sq. m., and a pop. of | 
nearly 700,000. The whole W. part of | 
the district was formerly eovered with 
dense jungle, whence bands of maraud- 
ing JMcos used to issue and plunder the 
country up to the very walls of Dihli. 
Bishop Heber, who passed through in 
1825, speaks of the country as abound- 
ing in tigers, but with no human in-! 
habitants except banditti. Since Brit- . 
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nagar, the principal feudatory of the 
district, joined in the great rebellion, 
for which, after peace was restored, 
his territory was confiscated. The 
sportsman may find occupation here ; 
deer, hares, and foxes abound, and 
wolves are common in the hills, where 
also leopards may be found. There is 
a very extensive lake to the E. of the 
town, called the Najafgarh Jhil, where 
waterfowl! are numerous, 

The next station to Gurgaon is 
Dihli ; for a description of this most 
interesting place, see Murray's ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Bengal.” The distance is only 
10 m., and the traveller may leave by 
the 6°47 P.M. or 10°15 A.M. train, The 
journey takes about 50 minutes, 


ROUTE 12. 


DIHLI TO ROHTAK, HANSI, HISAR, 
AND SIRSAH. 


Rohtak is 42 m. to the N.W. of 
Dihli, It is the capital of a British 
District, which has an area of 1811 sq. 


jm. Its pop. in 1868 was 536,959. The 


pop. of the town in 1868 was 14, 153. 
It is known to be very ancient, but its 
early history is lost. Its ancient site 
was Khokrakot, a little way to the N. 
of the modern town. Accordiny to 
tradition, it is said to have been re- 
built in the middle of the 4th century 
A.D., but others say that this took 
place in 1146 A.D., under the rule.of 
Prithvi Raj. In 1824 it became the 
head-quarters of a British District. In 
1857 it was attacked by the troops of 


ish rule, which began in about 1804, | the Nuwdbsof Farrukhnagar, Jhajjar 
the marauders have been weeded out. | and Bahadurgarh, and by those of 
In May, 1857, the Nuwdb of Farrukh- | the chiefs of Sirsah and Higér, They 
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plundered the Station and destroyed 
the records. For this the Nuwab of 
Jhajjar was executed, and the Nuwab 
of Bahadurgarh banished. Part of 
Jhajjar was added to Rohtak. 

In this route the traveller will leave 
the line of railway and have to hire a 
vehicle. He will find T. B.’s at the 
principal Stations. If fond of sport, 
he will be fully employed, as wild hog, 
deer, and hares, pea-fowl, partridges, 
and other game birds are plentiful 
throughout the year. To these may he 
added in the cold season wild geese, 
bustards, and flamingoes. Wolves are 
common, and leopards are occasionally 
met with. 

The . traveller will now proceed to 
Hansi, 

Hansi is a town with 13,663 in- 
habitants. It lies on the W. Jamna 
Canal, and en the road from Dihli to 
Hisar, 16 m. to the E. of Hisar. It is 
said to have been founded by Anang 
Pal Tuar, King of Dihli, and was long 
the capital of Hariana. A high brick 
wall, with bastions and loopholes, sur- 
rounds the town, and the canal which 
flows by it is fringed with handsome 
trees. In 1783 it was desolated by 
famine, but in 1795 the famous adven- 
turer George Thomas fixed his head- 
quarters at Hansi, which forthwith 
began to revive. In 1802, British 
rule was established, and a canton- 
ment was fixed here in which a con- 
siderable force, chiefly of local levies, 
was stationed. In 1857, these troops 
mutinied, murdered all the Europeans 
they could lay hands upon, and plun- 
dered the country. When peace was 
restored, the cantonment was aban- 
doned. At Toshén, 23 m.to the S.W., 
are some ancient inscriptions which 
have hitherto baffled all attempts at 
deciphering them. They are cut in 
the rock, and half the way up is a tank 
excavated in the rock, which is much 
visited by pilgrims, who come from 
great distances to the yearly fair there. 

Hisar is the capital of a division 
with 3 districts, Hisar, Rohtak, and 
Sirsah, a total area of 8,478 sq. m.,and 
a pop. of 1,232,435, A canal made by 
the Emperor Firuz Shah crosses from 
E. to W. In 1826 it was restored by 
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the British, and is now called the W. 
Jamna Canal. In this place as well 
asin Hansi, the local levies revolted 
during the mutiny of 1857, but before 
Dihli was taken, a body of Sikh levies, 
aided by contingents from Patidla and 
Bikanir, under General Van Cortlandt, 
utterly routed the rebels. 

This place too is well suited fora 
sportsman. As late as 1830 lions were 
to be found, but now wolves, wild 
hog, black partridges, hares, and quail 
abound. 

The townof Hisar was founded in1354. 
A.D. by the Emperor Firuz Shah, whose 
favourite residence it became. The 
pop. is 14,133, by the census of 1868. 
The ruins of Firiz Shéh’s town are 
scattered over the plain 8S. of the 
modern city. There is a cattle farm 
here managed by a European Super- 
intendent. Attached to it is an estate 
of 43,287 acres for pasturage. 

Sirsah,—There is a good staging 
bangla at this place, and a Court 
House and Civil Offices. The town 
and fort are supposed to have been 
founded by one Raja Saras, about 
1300 years ago. A Muslim historian 
mentions it as Sarsuti. A great cattle 
fair is held here in August and Sep- 
tember, at which 150,000 head of 
cattle are exposed for sale. The 
Ghaggar river, which is a formidable 
torrent in the rainy months, is dry 
from October to July. During the 
cold season its bed is occupied with 
rich crops of rice and wheat, and in 
these fields will be found excellent 
quail shooting. There is also a con- 
siderable marshy lake where water- 
fowl congregate. 


Sect. II. 
ROUTE 13. 
HANst TO JIND, KARNAL AND SAHA- 
RANPUR. 


From Hansi to Jind is about 27 m., 
which must be done in a hired gari. 
There is a high-road all the way. A 
halt may be made at Narnaund, about 
half-way. 

Jind is the capital of a native State, 
which was founded in 1763. The chief 
was recognised as Raja by the Emperor 
of Dihli in 1768, The Rajas were of 
the Sikh faith, and have always been 
staunch supporters of the British. 
Bagh Sinh, who was Raja in Lord 
Lake’s time, was of great assistance to 
that General, and Lord Lake confirmed 
the grants of land made to the Raja 
by the Emperors of Dihli and Sindhia. 
After the Satlaj campaign, the Go- 
vernor-General bestowed a small ad- 
ditional estate on the Raja. In 1857 
Swarip Sinh was Raja, and was the 
first to march against the mutineers at 
Dihli. His troops formed the van- 
guard of the British army, and he re- 
mained with that army till Dihlf was 
taken. His troops took part in the 
storming of the city. For these ser- 
vices territory of the worth of £11,681 
per annum was conferred on him. 
The present Rajé, Raghbir Sinh, 
G.C.S.1., is a Sikh of the Sidhu Jat 
tribe, and is entitled to a salute of 11 
guns. The area of the Jind territory 
is 1236 sq. m., with a pop. of 311,000. 
The military force consists of 10 guns, 
79 artillerymen, 200 cavalry, and 1,600 
infantry. 

The town is situated on Firiz Shah’s 
Canal. There is a good bazar, and the 
palace of the Raja is a handsome 
building. The road is good, and crosses 
the canal by a bridge. 

Karn4él.—This town is traditionally 
of great antiquity. being said to have 
been founded by Raja Karna, cham- 
pion of the Kauravas, in the great 
war of the Mahabharata. It was 
seized by the Rajds of Jind, in the 
middle of the 18th century, and 
wrested from them in 1795, by the 
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adventurer George Thomas. lt was 
conferred by Lord Lake in 1803 upon 
Nuwab Muhammad Khan, a Mandil 
Pathan. A British cantonment was 
maintained here until 1841, when it 
was abandoned, probably owing to the 
insalubriousness of the site, as the W. 
Jamné Canal, passing the city, inter- 
cepts the drainage, and causes mala- 
rious fever. <A wall 12 ft. high in- 
closes the town, The streets are nar- 
row and crooked, and the water con- 
tains much impurity. Jacquemont 
speaks of this town as “an infamous 
sink, a heap of every sort of un- 
cleanliness.” He adds, “ I have seen 
nothing so bad in India,‘and it is fair 
to mention that amongst the natives 
its filth is proverbial. It has, how- 
ever, a handsome mosque overtopping 
the wall, which is worth a visit.’’ The 
town has now 27,000 inhabitants. To 
the W. of it is the Civil Station, on 
the site of the former cantonment, The 
T. B. is also here. 

Karnal is famous as being the place 
where a great battle decided the fate 
of India.* Here on February 18th. 
1739, Nadir Shah attacked the army 
of Muhammad Shah, and has left an 
account of the battle in a letter to his 
son. Muhammad Shéh had surrounded 
his camp with entrenchments, which 
appeared so formidable to Nadir that 
he would not permit his soldiers to 
attack them. The battle lasted 2 
hours, 20,000 of the Indian soldiers 
were killed, and a much _ greater 
number taken prisoners. An immense 
treasure, a number of elephants, part 
of the artillery of the Emperor, and 
rich spoils of every description fell 
into Nadir’s hands. The Persian loss 
is variously stated at from 500 to 
2,500 killed. The next day Muham- 
mad Shah surrendered himself to 
Nadir, and thus the conquest of India 
was accomplished. 

From Karnaél an expedition may 
be made to Panipat, which is 20 
m, to the 8, Panipat is a town 
|with 25,276 inhabitants. It is 

{ 


* To show how mengre are the accounts of 
| Indian affairs given by our so-called historians, 


| the date of this decisive battle is not given by 
Elphinstone and Mill or any other writer. 
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situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 
53 m. N. of Dihli; it is the head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name. Itis of very great antiquity, 
being one of the places called pats or 
prasthas demanded of Duryodhana 
by Yudishthira, about 1100 B.c. It 
is famous for being the place where 3 
of the most celebrated battles in India 
have been fought. 

Here on the 2lst April, 1526, 
Babar encountered Ibréhim Lodi. 
On the night before the battle Babar 
had sent out 5,000 men to make a 
night attack on the Afghan army, 
but this had failed owing to a 
delay on the part of the attacking 
force, which did not reach the enemy’s 
camp till dawn. With the first streaks 
of light next day the Mughul pickets 
reported that the Afghans were ad- 
vancing in battle array. Babar im- 
mediately prepared for action, and 
appointed commanders to each divi- 
sion. On the r. andl. of the whole 
line he stationed strong flanking 
parties of Mughuls, who, when ordered, 
were to wheel round, and take the 
encmy in flank and rear. When the 
Afghans arrived at the Mughul lines 
they hesitated for a moment, and 
Babar availed himself of their halting 
to attack them; at the same time 
sending his flanking parties to wheel 
round and charge them in the rear. 
Babar’s 1. wing was roughly handled, 
but he supported it by a strong de- 
tachment. from the centre, and the 
Afghans in the end were driven back. 

On ther. toothe battle was obstinately 
contested. Babar’s artillery, however, 
was very effective, and at last the 
Afghans got into confusion. They 
maintained the battle till noon, when 
they gave way in all directions, The 
rest was mere pursuit and slaughter. 
According to Mughul accounts 15,900 
Afghans were left dead on the field of 
battle, and those who fled from the 
field were chased as faras Agra The 
body of Ibrahim Lodi was found the 
same afternoon with 5,000 or 6,000 of 
his soldiers lying in heaps around him. 
Babar reached Dihli on the 3rd day 
after the battle, and on the Friday 
following his name as Emperor was 
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read in the public prayers at the 
Grand Mosque. 

The 2nd great battle was fought in 
the latter part of 1656 a.D., when the 
youthful Akbar, who had just suc- 
ceeded his father the Emperor Huma- 
yun, defeated Himu the general of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah ’Adil, nephew 
of Shir Shah. Himu had 50,000 
cavalry, and 500 elephants, besides 
infantry and guns, but after a well 
contested battle he was wounded in 
the eye by an arrow, taken prisoner, 
and put to death. This battle was 
decisive of the fate of the Afghan 
dynasty called the Sur. 

The 3rd battle took place on the 
7th of January, 1761 A.D., when the 
whole strength of the Marathas was 
defeated with terrible slaughter by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani. All the Ma- 
ratha chieftains of note, Holkar 
Sindhia, the Gdekwar, the Peshwa’s 
cousin and son, were present with 
their forces. The Maratha army is 
said to have amounted to 15,000 in- 
fantry, 55,000 cavalry, 200 guns, and 
Pindaris and camp followers, number- 
ing 200,000 men. The Afghan force 
consisted of 38,000 infantry, 42,000 
cavalry, and 70 guns, besides numerous 
irregulars; but the Mardthas had al- 
lowed themselves to be cooped up in 
their camp formany days. They were 
starving, and on the morning of the 
battle they marched out with the ends 
of their turbans loose, their heads and 
faces anointed with turmeric, and with 
every other sign of despair. Seodasheo 
Rao, the cousin and generalissimo of 
the Peshwa, with Wishwas Rao, the 
Peshwa’s eldest son, and Jaswant Rao 
Powar, were opposite the Afghan 
Grand Vazir, The great standard of 
the Mardtha nation, the Bhagwa 
Jhenda, or Red Banner, floated in the 
Maratha van, and there were 3 Jari- 
pathdas, or Grand Ensigns, of the 
Peshwéa in the field. 

The Marathas made a tremendous 
charge full on the Afghan centre, 
and broke through 10,000 cavalry 
under the Vazir, which unwisely re- 
ceived them without advancing. 
The dust and confusion were so great 
that the combatants could only diss 
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tinguish each other by the war-cry. 
The Vazir Shah Wali Khan, who was 
in full armour, threw himself from his 
horse to rally his men, but most of 
the Afghans gave way. 

Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who com- 
manded the Maratha artillery, broke 
the Rohillas, who formed ther. wing of 
the Muhammadan army, and killed or 
wounded 8,000 of them, Ahmad Shah 
now evinced his generalship ; he sent 
his personal guards to rally the fugi- 
tives, and ordered up his reserves to 
support the Vazir. In this pro- 
tracted and close struggle the physical 
strength of the Afghans was an over- 
match for the slighter frames of the 
Hindus. 

A little after 2 P.M. Wishwas Rao 
was mortally wounded, and Seo- 
dasheo Rao, after sending a secret 
message to Holkar, charged into the 
thickest of the fight and disappeared. 
Whatever the message to Holkar was 
it proved instantaneously fatal, for he 
went off and was followed by the 
Gaekwar. The Marathas then fled ; 
thousands were cut down, and vast 
numbers were suffocated in the ditch 
of their entrenchment. The village 
of Panipat was crowded with men, 
women, and children, to whom the 
Afghans showed no mercy. They took 
the women and children as slaves, 
and after ranging the men in lines, 
amused themselves with cutting off 
theirheads, The news of the disaster 
was communicated to the Peshwa by 
the Hindi bankers in the following 
characteristic letter :—‘‘Two pearls 
have been dissolved, 29 gold muhrs 
have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper the total cannot be cast up.” 

The modern town of Panipat stands 
near the old bank of the Jamna, upon 
a high mound consisting of the débris 
of earlier buildings. In the centre of 
the town the streets are well paved, 
but the outskirts are low and squalid. 
There is a tolerable T.B. and the usual 
Civil offices. 

From Karnal to Saharanpur is 
about 40 m. as the crow flies, but a 
circuitous route must be taken, which 
at all events will give the traveller an 
Opportunity of shooting. 
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Sahéranpur.—This is a municipal 
city with a pop. of 43,844 persons. 
It is the head-quarters of the Jamna 
Canal establishment. It is a well 
built town, and the capital of a 
district of the same name, which 
has an area of 2,219 sq. m., and 
a pop. (1872) of 884,017 souls. 

The town was founded in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlak about 1340 a.p. 
It was called from Shah Haran Chishti, 
whose shrine is still much visited by 
Muslims. It was a favourite place of 
summer resort of the Mughul court. 
In the reign of Shah Jahan a royal 
hunting seat, called Badshih Mahal, 
was built by ’Ali Mardan Khan, the 
projector of the Eastern Jamna Canal. 
Unhappily the canal was neglected 
during the decline of the Mughul 
Empire, and was never of much utility 
till the district came under British 
rule. Sir P, Cautley, R.E., recon- 
structed the canal, since which time 
cultivation has spread on every side. 
In 1855 the Ganges canal was opened, 
which has greatly added to the fer- 
tility of the country. On the 2nd of 
June, 1857, some of the Sipahis at 
Saharanpur fired on their officers. 

The hotel and T.B. are near the rail- 
way station. There is an English 
church, consecrated in 1858. There is 
also an American Presbyterian church, 
and a Mission from that body. There 
is an old Rohilla fort, which is used 
as a Court House. There is also a 
handsome new mosque. The main at- 
traction to the traveller, however, 
will be the Government Botanical 
Gardens, where many valuable plants 
have been acclimatized. 

The Government Garden at Saharan- 
pur is 440 yds. from N. to 8, where 
longest, and rather over 600 yds, from 
E. to W. at its extreme breadth. There 
is one gate on the W. side, and one on 
the E. side, two on the S. side, and 
one on the N. Entering by the N. 
gate the first thing reached is the 
Agricultural garden, and beyond it to 
the E. the Medicinal garden ; beyond 
this to the 8. is the Linnzan Garden. 
After passing the 8.W. gate the first 
thing reached is the Horticultural 





‘Department on the right, and the 
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Doab Canal Tree nursery. Beyond 
these to the N. is the nursery for 
cuttings, on the right, and that for 


bulbous plants on the left. N. of 


these are the nursery for fruit trees, 
and the nursery for seedlings, and N. 
of these again are a Hindu Temple, 
and a tank and wells. 

The S.E. gate leads to some Satz 
monuments, and some Chhatris, be- 
fore reaching which the Doab Canal 
Tree nursery is passed. Saharanpur 
is celebrated as the station whence 
the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas was commenced by Cap- 
tains Hodgson and Herbert. It was 
begun at a house called Bellville, 
belonging to the late Mr. Grindall, 
Judge and Magistrate of the station, 
which was found to be elevated 
1,013 ft. above the sea, and extended 
to the snowy peaks which add so much 
sublimity to the view of the N. of 
Sahdranpur, 


ROUTE 14. 
SAHARANPUR TO HARDWAR BY POST 
CARRIAGE, 


The distance is 40 m. 5f. The rates 
vary, but the whole carriage will in 
general cost from 12 to 20 rs, 


Names of Stages, Distance. 
ms. fur. 
1. Sikandarpur . « I 4 
2; Daulatpur 5 « . 1 7 
8 Hardwar . - < . 1d 2 





Total . . . » - 40 5 


REMARKS,—Three streams have to be 
crossed, the Nivardao, Hindava and Vati, 
the first bridged, the others fordable. 


Hardw&r.—IJlardwar is a town of 
21,6555 inhabitants. The height above 
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sea-level is 1,024 ft. Itis situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges at the 
southern base of the Siwalik range by 
a gorge through which that great river 
enters the plains. The town is of 
great antiquity, and has borne many 
names. It was originally known as 
Kapila, or Gupila, from the sage Gu- 
pila, who passed a long period here in 
religious austerities at a spot still 
called Kapila Sthana. 

In the 7th century A.D., the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, visited a city 
which he calls Mo-Yu-Lo, which Gene- 
ral Cunningham identifies with Maya- 
pur, a little 8. of the modern Hardwar. 
On the left is the Chandi Pahar, 
on the top of which is a temple con- 
nected with those in Hardwar. 

Owing to its proximity to the hills 
and the great declivity the Ganges 
here divides into several channels, 
intercepted by large islands, many of 
which are placed beyond the reach of 
high flood-water. One of these chan- 
nels commences about 2} m. above 
Hardwar, and flows by it and by 
Mayapur and Kankhal, rejoining the 
parent stream a little below the last 
town. 

It is from a spot on this bank 
between Mayapur and Kankhal the 
head -waters of the great Ganges canal 
are taken. Hardwar was visited in 
1796 by Hardwicke, who calls it a 
small place. Raper, in 1808, describes 
it as very inconsiderable, “ having 
only one street about 15 ft. in breadth 
and a furlong and a half in length. 
Most of the houses have the upper 
part of brick and the lower part of 
stone, which is of good quality.” The 
street is now fully } of a m. long, 
The name of Hardwar, ‘‘ Door of Hari 
or Vishnu,” is comparatively modern, 
and probably does not date further 
back than 1400 A.D. The followers of 
Shiva assert that the proper name is 
Haradwara, “the door of Shiva.” It 
was, however, the scene of sacred 
rites long before the worship of Shiva 
and Vishnu existed in their prosent 
form, 

The great object of attraction is the 
temple of Gangd Dwara and the ad- 
joining bathing gbat, This ghat has 
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its name from the Charan, or foot- 
print of Vishnu, or Hari, impressed on 
a stone let into the upper wall, which 
is an object of great veneration. Each 
pilgrim struggles to be first to plunge 
into the pool after the propitious mo- 
ment has arrived, and stringent police 
regulations are required to prevent 
the crowd from trampling one another 
to death and drowning each other 
under the sacred water. In 1819, 430 
persons, including some Sipahis, lost 
their lives in this manner ; after which 
accident Government built the pre- 
sent enlarged ghat of 60 steps, 100 ft. 
wide. The great assemblage of pil- 
grims takes place on the Ist of Baisakh 
(March—April), when the Hindu solar 
year begins, and the day on which the 
Ganges is said to have first appeared. 

Every 12th year the planet Jupiter 
being in Aquarius a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs, called a Aumbh-mela, 
attended by enormous crowds. In 
ordinary years the pilgrims amount 
to 100,000, and at the Kumbh-mela to 
300,000. Hardwicke, in 1796, esti- 
mated the number at 2} millions, and 
Raper, in 1808, at over 2 millions; 
these numbers were no doubt exag- 
gerated. Riots and bloody fights were 
common ; in 1760, on the last day of 
bathing (10th April), the rival mobs 
of the Gosain and Bairdgi sects had a 
battle, in which 18,000 are said to 
have perished. In 1795 the Sikh pil- 
grims slew 500 Gosains ; Timur mas- 
sacred a great concourse of pilgrims 
at Hardwar. 

From Hardwar the pilgrims proceed 
to visit the shrine of Kedarnath, a 
name of Shiva; and that of Bhadri- 
nath in Garhwal. The Hardwar as- 
semblage is also important in a mer- 
cantile point of view, being one of the 
principal horse fairs in upper India 
where Government purchases remounts 
for the cavalry. Commodities of all 
kinds, Indian or European, find a 
Teady sale, and the trade in food- 
grains is lucrative. 

General Cunningham, in his “ Arch- 
reological Reports,” vol. ii. p. 231, 
gives a valuable account of the ancient 
history of Hardwar. He refers to the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hioucn 
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Thsang (quoted above), who visited 
the place in A.D. 634. He came from 
Srughna, or Sugh, which is 38 m. from 
Thanesar to Jfo-yu-lo, the present 
Mayapur at the head of the Ganges 
Canal. That this is the same place as 
Hardwear is shown by Abt] Fazl, who 
says, “Mayda or Hardwar on the 
Ganges is considered holy.” This was 
in the time of Akbar, and in the next 
reign the place was visited by Tom 
Coryat, who’ writes that at Haridwara 
the Ganges flows amongst large rocks 
with a pretty full current. 

Hiouen Thsang describes the town 
as twenty (i, or 34 miles in circuit, 
and very populous. This corresponds 
with the extent of the old city of 
Mayapura, as pointed out to General 
Cunningham by the people. The trees 
extend from the bed of a torrent which 
enters the Ganges near the modern 
temple of Sarvvanath, to the old Fort 
of Raja Ben, on the bank of the Canal, 
a distance of 7,500 ft. The breadth 
is irregular, but it could not have been 
more than 3,000 ft. at the S, end, and 
must have been contracted to 1,000 at 
the N. end, where the Siwalik Hills 
approach the river. These dimensions 
give a circuit of 19,000 ft., or rather 
more than 34m. Within these limits 
are the ruins of an old fort 750 ft. 
square, attributed to Raja Ben, and 
several lofty mounds covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest 
and most conspicuous is just above the 
Canal bridge. There are also 3 old 
temples, to Narayana-shila, to Maya- 
devi, and to Bhairava. The antiquity 
of the place is undoubted, not only 
from the extensive foundations of large 
bricks, which are everywhere visible, 
and the numerous fragments of 
ancient sculpture, but from the great 
variety of old coins which are found 
here every year. 

The temple of Nardayana-shila is 
made of bricks 94 inches square and 
23 inches thick, and is plastered on 
the outside. Round it are numerous 
squared stones and sculptures, among 
which is a small figure of Buddha the 
ascetic, and a stone which has be- 
longed to the deeply carved cusped 
roof of an older temple, The temple 
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of Maya-devi is built entirely of stone, 
and General Cunningham thinks it 
may be as old as the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury. The principal statue, which is 
called Maya-devi, is a 3-headed and 
4-armed female in the act of kill- 
ing a prostrate figure ; in one hand is 
a discus, in another what resembles a 
human head, and in a third a trident. 
General Cunningham points out that 
this cannot be Maya, the mother of 
Buddha, and thinks it may be Durga, 
to whom Vishnu gave his discus, and 
Shiva his trident. Close by is a 
squatting figure with 8 arms, which 
must be Shiva, and outside the temple 
is the bull Nandi. Outside the temple 
of Sarvvanath is a statue of Buddha 


under the Bodhi tree, accompanied 
by 2 standing and 2 flying figures. 
On the pedestal is a wheel with a lion, 
with a lion on either side. 

The exact time for bathing is the 
moment when the sun enters Aries. 
But this day no longer corresponds 
with the vernal solstice. The Hindu 
calendar makes no allowance for the 
precession of the equinoxes. Their 
New Year’s Day has accordingly 
gradually receded from the true period 
until the difference is now as much as 
21 days, the great bathing day having 
been for many years past on the 11th 
of April. The advantages supposed to 
be derived from bathing in the Ganges 
are the cleansing from all sins. This 
belief was as strong in 634 A.D. as it 
is now. | 

Gangadwara is celebrated in the | 
Purdnas as the scene of Daksha’s 
sacrifice, to which he neglected to in- 
vite Shiva, the husband of his daughter 
Sati. Sat{ attended the sacrifice in 
spite of Shiva’s warning not to do so, 
and was so shocked at her father’s | 
disrespect that she went to the bank 
of the Ganges and by her own splen- ; 
dour consumed her body. Enraged at 
Sati’s death Shiva produced Vira- 
Bhadra, who cut off Daksha’s head 
and threw it in the fire. Shiva restored 
Daksha to life, but as his head had | 
been consumed, replaced it with that of | 
a goat or ram, The spot where Daksha 
is supposed to have prepared his sacri- ' 
fice is now marked by the temple of. 
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Daksheshwara, a form of Shiva. 
at the S. end of Kankhal, 24 m. below 
the bathing ghat. 


indica species, 
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The temple has 
originally had a dome, but the dome 
was broken by a tree of the Ficus 
It appears from the 
construction of the dome that the 
temple is of later date than the 
Muhammadan conquest. In front of 
the temple is a small square building 
containing a bell presented by the 
Raja of Nipal in 1848 A.p. Around 
the temple are several smaller ones, 
but none of any interest. 

Rirki (Roorkec).—The traveller may 
return from Hardwar to Saharanpur 
by Rurki, which is a modern manufac- 
turing town 22m. E. of Saharanpur, 
head-quarters of a district which has 
an area of 789 sq.m. and a pop. (in 
1872) of 242,696 persons. Rurki 
stands on a ridge overlooking the bed 
of the Solani river. Up to 1846 it was 
merely a mud-built village, it is now 
a flourishing town of 10,778 inhabi- 
tants, with broad metalled roadways 
meeting at right angles and lined 
with excellent shops. The Ganges 
Canal passes to the E. of the town be- 
tween raised embankments. It is the 
head-quarters fof the Ganges Canal 
workshops and iron foundry, esta- 
blished in 1845, extended and im- 
proved in 1852, and employing in 1868 
1069 hands, 

The Thomason Civil Engincering 
College, founded in 1847 for in- 
structing natives in engineering, had 
121 students in 1871. Rurki is a 
cantonment for native sappers and 
miners, and there are some British 
soldiers, so that the garrison numbers 
about 1,000 men. There are a Church, 
Dispensary, Police-station, Post-office, 
and a Mission School of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
There is also an excellent Meteoro- 
logical Observatory, 
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ROUTE 15. 


SAHARANPUR TO DERAH, MASURI, 
LANDUR, AND CHAKRATA. 


The stages from Saharanpur 
Derah are as follows :— 


to 


Names of Stages. Distance. 
ns. fur, 
1, Haraurah* . 5 8 0 
2. Kherit 8 2 
3. Mohan Chaukit . 10 4 
4. Dhorpur Chaukig ‘ 8 0 
5. Derah . 7 0 


Derah,—Derah is die capital of the 
Derah Dun district, which has an area 
of 677 sq. m. and a population of 
75,065 souls. Derah itself has (1872) 
7,316 inhabitants. It is prettily 
situated in the midst of a mountain 
valley at an elevation of more than 
2,300 ft. above sea-level. It was 
founded by Guru Ram Rai, who 
settled in the Dunat the end of the 17th 
century. His temple is a handsome 
building in the style of the mausoleum 
of the Emperor Jahangir, and forms 
the chicf ornament of the town. To 
the W. is the cantonment of the 2nd 
Girkha Rifles, who have their head- 
quarters here. There is also a mission 
of the American Presbyterian Church. 

In the earliest ages of Hindu legend 
Derah Dun formed part of a region 
known as Kedarkhand, the abode of 
Shiva, from whom also the Shiwalik 
Hills are called. Here Rama and his 
brother are said to have done penance 
for killing Ravana, and here the 5 
Pandus stopped on their way to the 
snowy range where they immolated 
themselves. Authentic history knows 
nothing of Derah till the 17th cen- 
tury. Ram Rai, who was driven from 
the Panjab and the Guruship from 
doubts as to his legitimacy, founded 
Derah,. In 1757 Najibu’d daulah, 
Governor of Saharanpur, occupied the 


* Cross the Hindan river and the Solani. 

+t Road excellent, the latter part through 
forest and jungle. 

{ Ascend a pass, the ascent of which is con- 
siderable, but practicable for carts, the road is 
then stony and bad. 

§ Very gradual ascent, 
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Dun, but he died in 1770, when the 
country was swept by various invaders, 
Last of all came the Gurkhas, with 
‘whom the British went to war in 
November, 1814. At the end of 1815 
the Gurkhas ceded the country to the 
British, who had easily occupied 
Derah, and taken the strong hill 
fortress of Kalanga after a gallant 
defence. Those of the garrison who 
survived entered the service of Ranjit, 
and died to a man in battle with the 
Afghans, It is probable that the in- 
habitants have trebled since the intro- 
{duction of British rule. The climate 
| of Derah is excellent. 
| Mastri, a hill station, and Landaur, 
the adjacent convalescent depét for 
British troops, are situated upon one 
of the outer ranges of the Himalayas 
which lie to the N. of Derah Dun. 
The approach to them from Derah is 
by Rajpur, a large native village 7 m. 
distant from Derah, and at au eleva- 
tion of about 3,000 'ft. The old road 
from Rajpur to Masuri is too steep 
and too narrow for carriages, and the 
new road is therefore very r convenient, 
as vehicles and even heavy stores can 
be carried by it. 

About half-way up is Jarapani, 
a halting place where there is 
water and a bazar; and here, at an 
elevation of 5,000 ft., the houses 
of European residents are first met 
with. The hill on which Masuri is 
built rises from the plains in the form 
of a horse-shoe, gradually ascending 
to the centre, and enclosing in the 
hollow a number of ridges which lose 
themselves in the mass above. Ridges 
also run down from the back of the 
hill to a valley, in which flows a 
tributary of the Jamn4; between the 
ridges N. and S. are deep wooded 
gorges. The greater number of the 
houses are built at an clevation of 
from 6,000 to 7,200 ft., mainly on the 
S. side of the hill. The view from 
Masuri over the valley of the Dun and 
across the Shiwalik Hills to the plains 
is very beautiful, as also is the view 
towards the N., which is bounded by 
the peaks of the snowy range. The 
hills, however, are bare, and the visitor 
misses the pine and deodar forests 
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which form so beautiful a feature at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations, 
On the side of the hill nearest the 
plains, exposed to the prevailing winds, 
there are scarcely any trees above 
a certain height, except in sheltered 
spots. To the N., however, not far 
below the ridge, trees are plentiful. 


They are principally oak, rhodo- 
dendron, and fir. In sheltered places 
apricots, apples, pears, and cher- 


ries flourish, together with many Eng- 
lish annual and perennial plants. The 
climate is delightful ; in May and June 
the mornings are hot till the southerly 
wind blows, which is every fore- 
noon, continuing till sunset, when a 
northerly wind commences. The rains 
begin about the middle of June, and 
are ushered in by terrific thunderstorms, 
They last till the middle of September, 
and are accompanied by heavy mists, 
chilly and wetting, which envelope the 
station for about 90 days. 

After the rains an equable and 
beautiful season begins. The climate 
is now delightful, the sky blue 
and clear, the air crisp and invi- 
gorating, and so continues till the 
end of December. In October the 
weather gradually becomes cold, and 
in November is frosty. Towards 
the end of November snow falls, and 
from time to time during the suc- 
ceeding three months, It willbe seen 
in the maps that Landaur is a little to 
the S.W. of Mastri. The Masuri hill 
is connected by a narrow spur with 
the more lofty one of Landaur. The 
spur is from 20 to 30 yards in breadth, 
with a sheer precipice of from 80 to 
100 ft. on eitherside. This spur is 200 
yards long, and rises rather abruptly 
to the Landaur hill, the highest point 
of which is about 900 ft. higher than 
the average of the Masuri ridge. 

The houses and barracks at Landaur 
are built upon the ascending slope of 
the spur, and upon the precipitous 
slopes of the ridge. The barracks face 
the S. One is on the ridge, the other 
500 ft. lower, and to the latter invalids 
are usually moved during the winter.* 


* “Himalayan India, its 
Diseases,’’ by F, N. Macnamara. 
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The very limited area of Laudaur, 
which cramps the space for outdoor 
amusements, is no small disadvantage, 

The water supply of Landaur is from 
a spring a good way down the valley 
between the two hills. The water 
from it is stored in a tank and carried 
by mules to the station above. ‘The 
Masuri water is entirely from springs 
and is singularly good, containing 
little organic matter, and that harm- 
less. Slight attacks of fever occur 
both at Mastri and Landaur, but very 
serious cases of jungle fever happen to 
Europeans who venture on shvoting 
expeditions into the valleys. Landaur 
is a convalescent station for European 
soldiers, and was established as such 
in 1827, the average number of in- 
valids being 200. The staff comprises 
a Commandant Surgeon and a Station 
Staff-officer. There is a permanent 
Anglo-Indian population of about 300 
persons at Landaur and Masuri taken 
together, and this is much increased by 
an influx of visitors during the hot 
season. ‘There are two hotels at Lan- 
daur, and three at Masuri. Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches exist at 
both places, with numerous schools 
and boarding-houses, and at Masuri a 
public library, masonic lodge, club, 
brewery, and three banks. 

Chakrata is a military hill-station 
in the centre of the district of Dera 
Dun called Jaunsar Bawar, Chakrata 
is 7,000 ft. above the sea, It is only 8 
m. in a direct line from the plains, 
with which it is connected by an ex- 
cellent cart road. It is 20 m. N.W. of 
Mastri, the road from thence to Simla 
passing close by. The climate of 
Chakrata is described by medical 
officers as almost perfect during the 
greater part of the year. This station 
was founded in May, 1866, and first 
occupied in 1869 in April. There are 
lines for a European regiment, and a 
native town has gathered round the 
cantoument with (1872) 1,279 inhabi- 
tants. ‘There is nothing to be seen at 
Masuri, Landaur, and Chakrata but 
the scenery, which is very beautiful. 
Large game shooting can be had in 
abundance by those who can climb 
hills, 
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vention of the British Government was 
repeatedly required. It became neces- 
sary to appoint the Queen Aus Kudr 
regent, On the 26th of March, 1813, 
Raja Séhib Sinh died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Karan Sinh, who received 
16 parganahs for the aid he gave to 
the British in the war with Nipal. In 
1827 Karan Sinh subscribed £200,000 
the Cis-Satlaj States. It hasan area of oe ees ae ce Loan, en 
5,412 sq. m., and an estimated pop, |e <erd or Vec., 2 eae 
C1515) ot 00 berets eee arcadia Sia then 28 yea Oh ace 
revenue is ,239, e State is | : 2, PHB Ms 
divided into 2 portions, of which the | During the disturbances of 1859, uo 


larger part is level country, 8. of the | prince rendered more conspicuous ser- 
Satlaj, and the other portion hills ex- | Vice to the British than the Maharaja 


ROUTE 16, 
SAHARANPUR TO PATIALA, NABHA, 
AND AMBALA. 

Patiala,— Patiala is the capital of a 
Sikh State, one of the group known as 


tending to Simla, which formerly be- 
longed to Patiala, but was exchanged 
for territory in the District of Patiala. 
Within the State is a slate quarry. 
There is also a lead mine near Sabathu, 
worked by a company, and yielding 40 
tons of ore monthly, containing from 
16 to 72 per cent. of lead. 

The ruling families of Patiala.of Jind, 
and of Nabha are called the Phulkian 
Houses, because descended from Phul, 
a chaudhari or landowner of rank, 
who, in the middle of the 17th century, 
founded a village in Nabha territory, 
called after him. The chiefs of Jind 
and Nabha are descended from Tiloka, 
the eldest son of Phul; the Maharaja 
of Patidla is descended from Rama, 
the 2nd son, and is a Sikh of the Sidhu 
Jat tribe. Phul died in 1652. Ala 
Sinh, grandson of Phul, defeated the 
Imperial general, Nuwab Asad ’Ali 
Khan, at the battle of Banala, but was 
reduced to submission by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. On the departure of that 
monarch, however, he defeated and 
killed the Afghan governor of Sirhind. 
Notwithstanding this, Ahmad Shah re- 
ceived him again into favour. ’Ali 
Sinh died at Patiala in 1765, and was 
succceded by Amar Sinh, who received 
from Ahmad Shah the title of Raja-i- 
Rajagan Bahadur and a flag and drum. 
He died in 1781. In 1783 a terrible 
famine desolated Patidla during the 
reign of Sahib Sinh. In the Nipal 
war the Mahdarajé of Patidla assisted 
the British against the Gurkhas. To- 
wards the end of his life SAhib Sinh 
became partially insanc, and the inter- 


of Patiala, “He was the acknowledged 
head of the Sikhs, and his hesitation or 
disloyalty would have been attended 
with the most disastrous results ; while 
his ability, character, and high position 
would have made him a most formid- 
able leader against the British Govern- 
ment. But, following the honourable 
impulses of gratitude and loyalty, he 
unhesitatingly placed his whole power, 
resources, and influence at the absolute 
command of the English ; and during 
the darkest and most doubtful days of 
the Mutiny, he never for a moment 
wavered in his loyalty, but, on the con- 
trary, redoubled his exertions, when 
less sincere friends thought it politic 
to relax theirs.”* The very night the 
news of the Mutiny arrived, Narendra 
Sinh marched at the head of his troops 
to Jesomli, close to Ambala, sending 
on all his elephants and camels, and 
other carriage, to Kalka for the trans- 
port of the English soldiers to Am- 
bala. He constantly expressed his 
earnest wish to lead his forces to Dihli, 
but his presencein the Cis-Satlaj States 
was thought so important, that he was 
pressed by the Government to remain 
there. He sent, however, one of his 
officers, Sardar Pratap Sith, with 500 
men, to the siege, where they did ex- 
cellent service. He died on the 13th 
Nov., 1866, and was succeeded by his 
son, Mahendra Sinh, who was then 10 
years old. He died in 1876, and was 
succeeded by his infant son, Rajendra 


* Lepel Griffin’s ‘Rajds of the Panjab,” 
p. 234, 
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Sinh, the present ruler. The Maharaja 
of Putiala is entitled to a salute of 19 
guns. His force consists of 2,750 caval- 
ry, 600 infantry, and 109 guns, with 
238 artillerymen. 

The traveller will go by rail from 
Saharanpur tu Ambala, the distance 
being 50 m., which is done in 2} hours. 
For an account of Ambala, see next 
Route. The distance of Patiala from 
Ambala is 20 m.. which must be done 
in acarriage. The road is good, and 
there are a good many foot patrols 
along it, At 9m.a large fortis passed 
on the 1. There are telegraph posts 
and milestones all the way. The Ma- 
haraja courteously receives travellers 
who are recommended to him, at his 
garden house, the Moti Bagh, which is 
reached by passing through the town. 
The garden is very extensive, and in 
the centre is a room where the water 
falls from the roof all round, so that 
one can sit dry in the midst of a con- 
tinuous shower. At the end of the 
walk in which is this room is a very 
handsome pavilion, ornamented with 
pictures from Jaypur representing the 
life of Krishna, and Sikh pictures of 
scenes from the life of Nanak. These 
have headings in the Gurmukhi cha- 
racter, 

There are many snakes in the 
garden, and about 20 are killed every 
year. The head gardener has 30 men 
under him, There is another garden 
ealled the Barahdari, which is still 
larger than the Moti Bagh. Close by 
is the Foundry, where cannon and guns 
are made and repaired. There is also 
an Ice Factory, which turns out 560 lbs. 
a day. The superintendent is an 
Englishman, who has a neat residence 
in the garden. In the High School 
students are well advanced in English 
and Sanskrit, and it is worth a visit to 
those who take an interest in such 
matters. The Jail contains about 700 
prisoners, of whom about 40 are women. 
Prisoners work at making carpets and 
other stuffs. The Jail was built in 
1865. The prisoners sleep on the 
ground, which is not conducive to 
health, 

The Palace is a vast building in 
the centre of the town, which is a 
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city of 70,000 inhabitants. The jewels 
of His Highness are remarkably fine. 
One diamond is said to be worth 
£40,000, and another pear-shaped one 
is also very large and brilliant. Others 
were, it is said, purchased from the 
impress Engénie. The audience cham- 
ber in the Palace is a grand room. 
lighted by 100 enormous chandeliers 
and a glass candelabrum, 20 ft. high, 
resembling afountain. The ornaments 
of this room are said to have cost 
£100,000. At the Barahdari Garden is 
a small menagerie of tigers, bears, and 
wolves. To the 8.E. is a Chhattri, a 
marble building with 4 stories, in the 
style of that of Ranjit at Lahor. The 
marble comes from Jaypur, and costs 
from 23 to 4 r.a man of 80 lbs, The 
corpses of the Rajas are burnt at this 
place. 

Nabha is 16 m. to the W.of Patiala. 
The journey must be made by carriage. 
This town is the capital of a protected 
Sikh State, which has an area of 863 
sq. m, and a pop. (1876) of 226,155 
persons. The ruling family is de- 
scended from Tiloka, the eldest son of 
Phul, from whose 2nd son springs the 
Patidla family. On this account the 
Raja desires to be considered the head 
of the Phulkian chiefs, but he is only 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns, and has 
not the title of Maharaja. Devendra 
Sinh, who was the ruler during the Ist 
Sikh war in 1845, sympathised with 
the Sikhs, and was deposed by the 
British. His son, Bharpur Sinh, suc- 
ceeded, and during the Mutiny of 
1857 showed himself loyal to the 
British, for which he was rewarded 
with a grant of territory. He died in 
1863, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Bhagwan Sinh, who died without issue 
in 1871, The present Raja, Hira Sinh, 
of the same family as the late ruler, 
was then selected as his successor. He 
was born in 1843, Nabha is the only 
place of importance in the State. The 
only remarkable buildings are the 
Gurdwara, which is 400 yds. from the 
Palace, and the Castle, which is very 
lofty and commands an cxtensive 
view. 
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ROUTE 17. 
AMBALA TO SIRHIND AND SIMLA, 


The stages are :— 


Ambala to Sembho 6 miles, 
Sembho to Rajpurah , . 7 ,, 
Rajpurah to Banjoraki 6 4, 
Banjoraki to Sirhind 9 ,, 


Total . . 28 miles, 

Ambala is a city with a total pop. of 
50,696 persons, of whom 24,037 inhabit 
the city, and 26,659 the cantonments. 
The cantonments lie 4 m. to the 8.E. 
of the city, and were formed in 1843. 
They cover 7,220 acres, and the ordi- 
nary garrison consists of 3 batteries 
of artillery, 1 regiment of European 
and 1 of Indian cavalry, and 1 
regiment of European infantry, and 
1 of N, I. The centre of the can- 
tonments is laid out with good roads, 
shaded with fine trees of the Ficus 
religiosu species, As it is the nearest 
station to Simla, there are a larger 
number of European shops than in any 
town in the Panjab. It is a 2nd cl. 
municipal town, and the capital of a 
district which has an area of 2,627 sq. 
m., and a pop. (in 1868) of 1,035,488 
souls, Game abounds in all the wilder 
parts, and beasts of prey are com- 
mon. 

There aretwo Railway Stations—one 
at the city, and the other 3 m. further 
on at the cantonments, where are good 
waiting and refreshment rooms. The 
hotel at Ambala is 300 yds. in a direct 
line W. of the Railway Station. A few 
yards beyond it is another hotel on the 
same side of the way, and !th of a m. 
beyond that is a 3rd hotel, on the other 
side of the way. Turning to the left 
after passing this, the traveller will 
come, after } m., to the Church, which 
is in the Gothic style, and was conse- 
crated on the 4th of Jan., 1857. It is 
one of the finest, if not the finest 
church in India. It was built by an 
officer of the Bengal Engineers named 
Atkinson, author of the well-known 
book, “Curry and Rice.” It holds 
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1,000 persons, and has no galleries, 
The E. window is of stained glass from 
Newcastle. 

The screen is made of the wood 
of the Dalbergia Sissco, which takes 
a handsome polish, It was made at 
Karnal by Indian workmen, and cost 
£40. They asked in England £208 
for a similar article inoak. It was de- 
signed by the chaplain, Mr. Rotton, 
and put up in Nov. 1874. Mr. Rotton 
was chaplain at Mirat when the Mutiny 
broke out, and afterwards chaplain to 
the Forces at the siege of Dihli. The 
communion-table is very handsome. It 
is made of the Cvdrelu Touna, or Indian 
Mahogany, which is darker than the 
wood of the Sissoo. To the right of it 
is a tablet to Mary Blanche McDonald, 
who came to India in the time of 
Warren Hastings ; was born at Frome 
in 1768, and died at Ambala Feb. 
22nd, 1868, aged 100 years. She pre- 
sented the stone font in the vestry, 
which cost £30. On the left of the 
table isa handsome brass to Edgbaston 
Warwick Wharton, son of Mr. Rotton. 

The Cemetery is 1 m. to the EK. of 
thechurch. Here is buried Licut.-Col, 
F, F. Chamberlain, commanding the 
Panjab Pioneers, who died Dec., 1870. 
He was the brother of Sir N. Chamber- 
lain. At the S.E. corner is an obelisk 
of grey stone to 96 N. C. officers and 
men of the 72nd Highlanders, who 
died between April 1870-73. 

Sirhind,—The name of this town 
was formerly applied to a very exten- 
sive tract which included the Ambala 
district and the Native States of 
Patiala and Nabha, All mention of 
it has been omitted in the Imp. Gaz. 
nevertheless it is the place where 
many Afghan Princes of Shah Shuja’s 
family are buried, and also in Cun- 
ningham’s Archeological Survey,vol. ii. 
p. 205, will be found a very interest- 
ing account of the place. 

It is mentioned by Firishtah as the 
most E. possession of the Brahman kings 
of Kabul. After they were conquered 
by Mahmud it became the frontier 
town of the Muslims, whence its name 
of Sirhind or Sar-i-hind, “ Frontier of 
Hind.” It is said to have been 
founded by a Chauhan Raj& who 
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brought inhabitants from 2 very old | rooms roofed with pointed half domes, 
towns, Boras, 8 m. to the E.S.H,, and | At the 4 corners are very small turrets, 
Nolas, 14 m, to the S.E. Other ac-) which look mean beside the lofty 
counts attribute the foundation to the | central dome of 40 ft. diameter which 
time of Alexander the Great. Atall|crowns the building. This dome 
events it must have been a place of | springs from a neck 20ft. high, and is 
importance as long back as 1191 A.D.| surmounted by an octagonal cupola 
when it was taken by Muhammad | which forms an elegant summit to the 
Ghori and retaken by Rai Pithora| whole edifice. The next tomb in size 
after a siege of 13 months, At that | is another red brick building, attributed 
early date it had a separate governor.' to Khoja Khan, It is a square of 
Forthe centuryand a half that inter- ' 68 ft. outside and 234 ft. inside. The 
vened between the accession of Akbar | great dome is 36 ft, in diameter out- 
and the death of Aurangztb, Sirhind | side and 7ft. thick, At each of the 
was one of the most flourishing citics | 4 corners is a small cupola on a base 
of the Mughul kmpire. Many tombs} 14 ft.square. This building is pro- 
and mosques are yet standing, and | bably of the 15th century. There isa 
heaps of brick ruins surround the old | pretty little octagonal tomb of Pir- 
city for several miles ; but in 1709 the | bandit Nakshwala (or the painter), It 
city was taken and plundered by the jis on open arches, and is surmounted 
Sikh chief Banda,who put the governor | by the pear-shaped dome of the 
Vazir Khan to death, in revenge for| Mughul period. The body of the 
the murder of Guru Govind’s family. | building is profusely covered with 
In 1713 it was again plundered by the | paintings of flowers, and the roof with 
Sikhs, who killed the governor|glazed tiles, arranged so that the 
Bajazid Khan. In Dec. 1763 Sirhind | melonslike divisions of the dome are 
was again taken and totally destroyed | marked by dark blue lines and the 
by the Sikhs, Even to this day every | intervals by coloured tiles laid herring- 
Sikh on passing through Sirhind car-| bone fashion, beginning with yel- 
ries away a brick which he throws|lowish pale green at the top and 
into the Satlaj in the hope that in time | ending with dark green at the bottom, 
the detested city will thus be utterly |The octagonal base of the dome is 
removed from the face of the earth. |covered with three rows of yellow 
The finest and oldest building is the | tiles divided by thin lines of blue, 
tomb of Mix Miran. It is 47 ft. sq.|the whole surmounted by a diamond 
outside and 26 ft. 4 in. inside and 32 ft.| pattern of yellow and blue. The 
high, It is of stone, and is sur-j only mosque worth mentioning is that 
mounted by a large central dome on} of Sadan Kasai to the N. of the pre- 
an octagonal base,with a smallerdome!sent town. It was 140 ft. long and 
at each of the four corners on a square | 70ft. broad. The W. end has fallen 
base. Each of the four sides is!down. ‘The centre room is covered by 
pierced by a recessed doorway with a|a dome 45 ft. in diameter, but the side 
pointed arch covered by a 2nd loftier | rooms have two small domes each, an 
and larger arch. The dead walls are ; unusual feature. 
relieved by three rows of recesses sur-| The Haveli or mansion of Sahabat 
mounted by battlements ornamented | Beg is perhaps the largest specimen 
with squares of blue enamelled tiles. ] of the domestic architecture of the 
The general effect is decidedly good,| Muslims of the Mughul empire. It 
and altogether this tomb is one of the | consists of two great piles of brick, 
most pleasing and perfect specimens peach 60 ft, sq. and about 80ft. high, 
of the later Pathan or earlier Afghan | connected by high dead walls. The 
architecture, lereat Sardi of the Mughul Empcrors 
The largest tomb is a plain brick} is to the S.E. of the city. It is now 
building, 774 ft. sq. outside and 274 ft. | used as a public audience hall by the 
sq. inside. The thick walls are pierced | Patidla authorities, and is called the 
from the outside by deeply recessed | Amkhds, It consists of an enclosure 
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600 ft. long from E. to W., and 475 ft. | garh. 


from N. toS, There are apartments 
on all 4 sides, anda tank in the middle 
320 ft. by 280 ft. General Cunning- 
ham got here 4 coins of the early 
Brahman kings of Kabul, dated 900 
to 950 A.D., and 1 coin of Kanishka, 
at the beginning of the Christian era. 
He concludes that Sirhind was a 
flourishing town in 900 A.D. 

But its interest to the traveller con- 
sists in its being a good place for exa- 
mining the greut Sirhind canal, which 
was opened on the 25th Nov., 1882, at 
Rupar by Lord Ripon the Viceroy. 
Sirhind is 20 m. 8. by W. of Rupar. 
From the Satlaj at Rupar, which 
stands on its S. bank, the water for 
the canal is drawn. There is also at 
Rupar a large jail, which supplies con- 
vict labour for the works. A number 
of European officers employed in 
superintending the works of the 
canal reside at Rupar, which is a town 
of about 9,000 inhabitants. 

The canal passes from Rupar about 
15 m. to the 8.W., when it crosses the 
S. P. and D. Railway and sends off a 
branch nearly due 8. to Patiala, pass- 
ing Sirhind afew m.to the W. The 
N. branch of the canal then proceeds 
W. to Naiwal, and at about 40 m. of 
its course sends off a branch to Fi- 
ruzpur, about 40 m. long. The total 
length of the N. branch is rather more 
than 100m, There is another branch 
to the S., which after 100 m. rejoins the 
main N. branch, A third branch leaves 
the Patiala branch at about 20 m. of its 
course and runs 80 m. to the W. by S., 
and a fourth branch leaves the Patiala 
canal at about 8 m. before reaching 
Patiala, and runs for 40 m, to the W. 
through Patiala territory. 

Lord Ripon in his speech at the open- 
ing of the canal said that it was one of 
the largest works of the kind in the 
world, and that it was designed to 
irrigate not less than 780,000 acres, 
and that when completely finished there 
would be 2,500 m, of channel. The 
total cost is estimated at 40,700,000 rs., 
of which 27,800,000 fell to the 
British Government to defray, and 
12,900,000 to the States of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Maler Kotla, and Mala- 
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Lord Ripon said, “I dg ee 

Te- 
joice to see the Princes of India 
animated by a wise and far-seeing 
public spirit such as they have dis- 
played in regard to this matter, and I 
tender to those who have so gener- 
ously aided in this enterprise my cor- 
dial thanks. .They could make no 
better use of the wealth which God 
has given them than by employing it 
to promote undertakings of this de- 
scription; and they could take no 
surer means of winning both the 
loyal attachment of their own people 
and the grateful thanks of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen-Empress.” 

Simla.—Simla is the municipal 
town and head-quarters of Simla Dis- 
trict in the Panjab, and chief sana- 
torium and summer capital of British 
India, It is situated on a transverse 
spur of the Central Himalayas in 
31° 6’ N. lat. and 77° 11’ K. long. 
The mean elevation above sea level is 
7,084 ft, It is distant from Ambila 
to the N.E. 78 m.; from Kalka, at 
the foot of the hills, by cart road 
57 m. 

The stages from Ambala to Kalka 
are as follows :— 


Names of Stations. Distance. 


Durkot . ° . 44 miles. 
Seserna , . goa sae ay 


Lint. » 4 ys 
Jamalpur 4, 
Sanauli 44, 
Devinagar 4h, 
Chandi . 34 Cy, 
Pijanu ‘ ote OBE 5 
Kilka . . oe Ee Bj 
Total . - . 37} miles, 


Rrmarks.—Before reaching Sanauli four 
bDullocks are taken instead of horses to cross 
the bed of a river 300 yds. wide. In the 
beginning of October only 30 yds. of water 
remain, about 18 in, deep. The river is called 
the Ghagra. There is a second stream to 
cross, 10 yds. wide, before reaching Sanauli, 
—Before reaching Devinagar pass a white 
pagoda whence the village has its name.—At 
Pijanu pass a large handsome village, and a 
sarai, and ascend rapidly.—At Kalka, the hotel 
is on the E,, a second hotel farther up, but not 
so good. 


In the latest time-table of the S. P. 
and D, Railway, Dec. 1882, the dis- 
tance is put at 38 m.; and the distance 
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from Ambala to Simla at 79 m., which 
would give a distance of 41 m. from 
Kalka to Simla, which is not quite 
correct. There are 8 chaukis or 
horsing stations between Ambala and 
Kalka, and at each 18 horses are 
kept. It is often very difficult to 
get the horses to start, but when once 
off they go at a very good pace— 
about 10 m. an hour—which is brought 
down by delays at starting and cross- 
ing the 2 streams to 7 m. 

At Kalka the traveller may take a 
jhampan or pony. Lowrie's Hotel at 
Kalka adjoins the Post Office. The 
Government dak office and tonga, and 
telegraph office is on the premises. 
The fare for a jhampan with 8 men 
from Kalka to Kasauli, 9 m., is 
3 rs. 4 annas. 

Kasauli.—This is a cantonment and 
convalescent depdt on the crest of a 
hill overlooking the Kalka Valley, 
and 6,322 ft. above sea level. Itisa 
permanent station of an Assistant- 
Commissioner,and head-quarters of the 
Commissioner of Ambala during the 
summer months. At Perne, 3 m. from 
Kalka, a toll of 1 rupee is taken for the 
jhampan. The road winds along the 
EK. side of a deep ravine, and in most 
places there is a precipice, which 
gradually increases in height till the 
Police Station at Kasauli is reached. 
This building is perched over a sheer 
descent of 1,500 or 2,000 ft. The 
journey takes about + hours, and to 
one coming from the plains the cold 
of the evening is rather trying. 

The hotel is about 14 m. from the 
Police Station. The scenery at Kasauli 
is beautiful, but the only building of 
interest is the Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sandawar, 3 m. off across a 
valley, after crossing which the road 
rises to Sanawar, which, however, is 
not quite so high as Kasauli. From it 
may be seen Dagshai to the N., 
Sabathu to the N.W., and in the far 
distance to the N. Simla, 

The Ist mecting with regard to 
the Lawrence Asylum was held at 
Lahor on the 10th March, 1846, 
In April, 1847, Mrs. George Law- 
rence arrived at Sandwar with 14 
girls and boys, and Surgeon Healy 
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acted as superintendent. The Rev, 
W. J. Parker was the Ist Prin- 
| cipal and died in 1863, and he is 
buried in the Chapel. Sandwar has 
an area of 126 acres and is well 
covered with trees, especially the 
Pinus longifolia, The water supply is 
from a spring, and is abundant 
only in the rains. The ground was 
made over to the Asylum in 1888, 
in fulfilment of the wish of Sir H. 
Lawrence. There are separate bar- 
racks for boys, girls, and infants, and 
a fine school-room for the girls, and 
one less ample for the boys, and a 
chapel. Children of pure European 
parentage take precedence as candi- 
dates for admission as more likely to 
suffer from the climate, except in the 
case of orphans, who have the prefer- 
ence over all others. 

The boys qualify for the service of 
Govt. in various departments. A local 
committee manages the College,consist- 
ing of the Commissioner for the Cis- 
Satlaj States,the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla, the Assistant Commissioner 
residing at Kasauli, the officers com- 
manding at Kasauli, Sabathu, and 
Dagshai, and the chaplains, the 
medical officer m charge of Kasauli, 
and the executive enginecr of the 
Upper Sirhind division. Colours were 
presented to the boys by Lord Dal- 
housie in 1853. <A prize is given to 
the head-girl of the value of 3018, 
by the donation of Sir H. Edwardes. 

Owing to a strange rule, the prizes 
must be bought at the India Office, 
and consequently seldom arrive in 
time. A lunch is given after the 
examinations, which costs Govern- 
ment £500 1s, Government pays all 
the expenses of the Asylum, amount- 
ing to rs, 15,000 a year, Tremendous 
thunderstorms take place’; on several 
occasions the lightning has struck 
trees in the garden, and once a room 
in the house. The stages from Kasauli 
to Simla are as follows :— 


Name of Stage. Distance, 
Kakkar Hati 13 miles, 
Haripur . ” 
Siri 10 ,, 
Simla 12 5; 

Total... - 39 miles. 
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This is by the old road, which is 
more difficult,with very steep descents, 
By the new route the stages are :-— 

Name of Stage. Distance. 


Kalka to Dharampur. - 15 miles. 
Dharamptrto Solan , . 12 , 
Solan to KeriGhit .  . 15 ,, 
Keri Ghat toSimla .. 15 ,, 


Total . . : . 57 miles. 


The road to Dharampur is narrow. 
On the E., at the distance of 7 m., is 
seen Sabathu. After leaving Dharam- 
pur there is- an exeellent road to 
Solan, where is a neat T. B. on the 
E. The last 3'm. is a very sharp 
descent. From Solan it is one long 
ascent round projecting rocks, and 
the tengas go fast, the drivers blow- 
ing their horns, which is necessary, 
as strings of mules and carts are con- 
tinually passed. For the last 10 m. 
the road passes along the edge of a 
very precipitous ravine. Passengers 
are booked at the Post Offices at 
Ambala, Kalka, and Simla. The 
average fare by dak gdrt and tanga 
from Ambala to Simla is 40rs., and 
the average time occupied on the 
journey is 12 hours. 

Simla Station.—The pop. within 
municipal limits is 15,025. Part of 
Simla was retained by the British 
Government at the close of the 
Gurka War in 1815-16. Lieut. Ross 
erccted the first residence, a thatched 
wooden cottage, in 1819. His suc- 
cessor, Lieut. Kennedy, in 1822 built a 
permancnt house. Other officers fol- 
lowed the example, and in 1826 Simla 
became a settlement. In 1829 Lord 
Amherst spent the summer there, and 
from that date the sanatorium grew 
rapidly in favour with Europeans. 
Since the government of Sir John 


Lawrence in 1864, Simla has practi- | 


cally become a summer capital for 
India. The map of 1875 shows a 
total of 378 European residences, 
These extend over aridge in a crescent 
shape, which runs from W. to E. fora 
distance of about 5 m. 

At the foot of thisridge is a precipi- 
tous descent, in some places a complete 
precipice of about 1000 ft. leading down 
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to a valley, which is watered by scvee 
ral streams, as the Gambhar and the 
Samali,in which are two waterfalls, the 
Ist, to the N., being 103 ft. high, and 
the 2nd, to the S., 96 ft. Besides these 
there are the Pahar, the Giri Ganga, 
and the Sarsa streams, On the extreme 
W. of the Station is Jatog, a small mili- 
tary post on the top of a lofty and steep 
hill, where are the head-quarters of the 
mule )attcries of mountain artillery. 
A mile and a quarter to the KH. of 
Jatog is Prospect Hill, 7,140 ft. above 
sea level, which is the W. point of the 
crescent of which we have spoken. 
A mile to the E. of this hill is Petcr- 
hoff, the residence of the Viceroy, 
with the Observatory 3 furlongs to 
the W. 

The Library is 1 m. 3 furlongs to 
the E. of Peterhoff. It was established 
in 1859, and has more than 10,000 vo- 
lumes, and 2,500 ft. to the S.W. of 
the Library is Combermere Bridge, 
and 1,000 ft. N. by W. is Christ+ 
Church, which was built in 1846 by 
Colonel Boileau. The Club lies 
500 ft. due S. of Combermere Bridge. 
About 2,000 ft. to the E. of the Club 
is Jako, a hill, the top of which is 
8,048 ft. above sea level. The Band- 
stand is a little way to the S. of the 
Club, and the Mayo Orphanage is 
2,500 ft. to the N. by E. of Jako, 
Lowrie’s Hotel is about 50 yds. to 8. 
by E. of the church, and is very con- 
veniently situated, being near the 
Library, the Church, and the Club ; it 
is on the Mall, one of the principal 
roads, and there is an Agency for 
Jhampans, kulis, aud general forward- 
ing purposes. 

The scenery at Simla is of pecu- 
liar beauty; it presents a series of 
magnificent views, embracing on the 
S. the Ambala Plains with the Sa- 
bathu and Kasauli Hills in the fore- 
ground, and the massive block of the 
Chor, a little to the K.; while just 
helow the spectator’s feet a series of 
huge ravines lead down into the deep 
valleys which score the mountain 
sides. Northwards the eye wanders 
over a network of confused chains, 
rising range above range, and crowned 
in the distance by a crescent of snowy 
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peaks standing out in bold relief 
against the clear background of the 
sky. The rides and walks will furnish 
endless amusement to the visitor, who, 
however, will do well to be cautious, 
particularly as regards the animal 
he mounts. Up to 1875 at least 22 
ladies and gentlemen were killed by 
falling over precipices at this station, 
and many more have had narrow 
escapes of their lives. Of Indians a 
far greater number have been killed. 
To lean on railings is most dangerous, 
as they often give way. 

From Simla the traveller may make 
an expedition to Markanda and Kot- 
garh, and will be rewarded by seeing 
some grand scenery. The stages are 
as follows :— 
















| 
| Names of Stages. | "4 Remarks, 
Wns oe aos 2) A ok ee 
Ms. jAbove Sea Level. 
1. Mahasu. 10 8,200 ft. 
2. Phagu Ae 15 8,200 ,, 
3. Theag 22 7,700 ,, 
4. Mutteana . 33 7,720 ,, 
5. Narkanda , 45 9,000 ,, 
6. Kotgarh . 54} 6,600 ,, 


At Phagu, which is in the territory 
of the Rana of Kotah, the T. B. com- 
mands a magnificent view of the 


snowy range. 10m. E. of Zheog are 
the Khit Khai iron mines, and 4 m. 
beyond Theog is the spot where Genc- 
ral Brind’s wife with her horse and 
groom were dashed to pieces by a fall 
down the precipice. 

The T. B. at Narkanda has 6 rooms, 
and commands a splendid view of the 
snowy range. 

For a description of this Route, and 
for that to Chini, see Mr. Long’s 
article in vol. xxxvi, of the Calcutta 
Review, p, 158. 
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ROUTE 18. 


SIRHIND TO LODIANA, ALIWAL, 
PHILOR, AND JALANDHAR, 


The railway stations are as follows :— 


Name of Station. - Distance. 
Sirhind to Nabha . - 6 miles. 
<hana . . ‘ e~% 0 5; 
Chawa . < . + 6-5, 
Doriha. 5 é Se OR Say 
Sanahwal . . . pede gs 
Lodiana . ; - .10 ,, 
Total. 3 * . 38 miles, 


REMARKS.—Cabs are in waiting at Lodiana, 
and the fare is 1 r., and for a double fare 
lr. 84., and by the day 3 rs. 

Lodian&.—This is a municipal town 
and head-quarters of a district of the 
same name, which has an area of 1368 
sq. m., and a pop. (1868) of 583,245 
persons. Lodiana town has a pop. of 
39,983, of whom much the greater 
portion are Muslims. It is situated 
on the 8. bank of the Satlaj, 8 m. 
from the present bed of the river. 
The Fort lies to the N.W. of the city, 
and a little to the S. of the Fort is the 
shrine of Pir-i-Dastgir, or ’Abdu ’l 
Kadir Gilani, 

The Chureh and Public Gardens 
are to the W. of the cantonment, 
and the dik bangl4 is 4 m. N.E, 
of the church. ‘he Cemetery is 
some distance from the church to the 
S.W. Lodiana& was founded in 1480 
by two princes of the Lodi family. 
It fell into the hands of the Rais of 
Rafkot in 1620. In 1806, Ranjit 
Singh despoiled the family of all their 
possessions, and gave Lodiana to Raja 
Bhag Singh of Jind; but in 1809, 
General Ochterlony occupied it as 
Political Agent for the Cis-Satlaj 
States, and from 1834 to 1854 the 
town was a military station. Troops 
were removed in 1854, but a small 
garrison was left to occupy the Fort. 

The church called St.James’s has only 
one tablet ; it isan ugly building with a 
low square tower aud a long low body 
of a yellow coiour, with here and there 


white stripes, but in the Cemetery are 
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the tombs of the soldiers of H. M.’s 50th 
Regt. and their wives and children 
who were killed by the fall of the 
barracks on the 20th May, 1846. 
There are’ 3 graves, one to 33 men, 
8 women, and 16 children ; another to 
8 women and 4 children, and a 3rd to 
17 men, who perished in the same 
accident. There are also tombs to 
the family of General Ventura’s wife ; 
to Mr. k. W. Dubignon, who married 
Mme. Ventura’s sister, who died in 
1867; and to Mme. Ventura herself, 
At Lodiana, reside the exiled Afghan 
princes of Shah Shuja’s family. A 
little beyond the Post Office, on the 
Jalandhar road on the E. as you go to 
Jalandhar, is a house with 2 towers, 
which was long inhabited by Shah 
Zaman, the blind King of Kabul, 
and afterwards by Shah Shujd’a. 
There is a little Mosque close by in 
which the family of Dost Muham- 
mad were lodged’ when he was sent 
prisoner to Calcutta, and a little 
pavilion built by Afzal Khan. A quarter 
of a m. beyond this, to the N. is the 
shrine of Pir-i-Dastgir ; it is a neat 
building of brick. Farther on, a } of a 
m., is the Fort, on an eminence with a 
scarp of 20 ft. to the E., and 40 ft. to 
the 8S. and W. From the flag-staff 
bastion there is a good view of the 
Firizpur roal and the adjoining 
country with the city to the E. This 
Fort during the Mutiny was held by 2 
companies of the 3rd N.I.; the rest 
of the Regiment was at Philor, and 
mutinied, broke open the Jail and let 
out the prisoners. They then marched 
with the other companies to Dihlf. 
Mr. Ricketts destroyed the houses 
between the Fort and the city, The 
ditch is 15 to 20 ft. deep, and 
was cleared out in 1876, There is an 
excellent well of good water in the 
Fort, and bomb-proof barracks for 500 
men. The 2 sons of Shah Shuja’a, of 
whom the elder is Prince Shabpur 
and the younger Nadir, live in a small 
house in the W. partiof the cantonment. 
The Maharaja of Patidla, and other 
chiefs, kindly assisted these princes 
with funds to lay out their garden. 
Prince Shahptr has written a Memoir 
of Shah Shuja’a, When General Pollock 
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retired from Kabul, Shahpur was for 
a short time king. The proper heir to 
the throne is the eldest son of Timur, 
who also resides at. Lodiana, as does 
Safdar Jang, who possesses many 
documents, amongst them the original 
Treaty between Lord Minto and Shah 
Shuja’a, and the tri-partite Treaty with 
Ranjit’s signature. Besides these, the 
5th son of Shah Zaman, named Yusuf, 
was residing at Lodiana in 1876; he 
was then 85 years old. Yar Muhammad 
Khan, son of Salih Muhammad, who 
had charge of the English captives at 
Kabul, and died at Lodiana in 1869, 
resides still at Lodiand. The family 
of the Nuwab of Jhajjar are also here, 
receiving small pensions, but restricted 
to the place. 

«lliwal.—The road from Lodiana to 
Aliwdél is so deep in sand that 
4 horses are required for a carriage, 
and even these cannot pull through 
at places unless assisted by the 
villagers. The distance is about 14m, 
to the Monument, for the village is 
more than 14 m. to the N.W. On 
the Obelisk is inscribed on the N. side 
“ Aliwal, 16 January, 1846 ;” on the S, 
side, “‘ Erected 1870 ;”’ on the W. side 
the same as N. side, butin Persian ; on 
the E. side is a Gurmukhi inscrip- 
tion. 

The battle of Aliwal was fought on 
the 28th January, 1846 (see Cun- 
ningham’s Sikbs, p. 312). The Imp. 
Gaz. makes the battle take place on 
the 28th June, and both these mistakes 
ought to be corrected; it also makes 
Aliwal only 9 m. W. of Lodiana, which 
is certainly incorrect. The Obelisk at 
Aliwal has 3 plinths; the lowest is 
15 ft. 4 sq., and 2 ft. 1 high, the next 
plinth is 13 ft. 3 sq., and the 3rd 
12 ft. 2. Then follows the inscription, 
to the top of which is 17 ft. 6 high ; 
the total height is about 60 ft. The 
corners of the plinths are destroyed 
by the weather ; and there is a wide 
crack in the N. side, and a deep hole 
in the 8.W, corner, into which several 
bricks have fallen. Aliwdl is merely 
a village. It was taken by Sir Harry 
Smith during the battle ; his loss was 
151 killed, 413 wounded, and 26 
missing ; he captured 67 guns, 
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Philor is 8 m. from Lodidnd, to 
the N.; there are good refreshment 
and waiting rooms, It is a municipal 
town, head-quarters of a district of 
the same name, It (in 1868) had 
7,535 inhab. The bridge to it over 
the Satlaj is constructed on wells 
with lattice girders similar to the Bias 
bridge. It is 5,193 ft. long. The 
Railway Station is on the EK. and is 
very handsome. The town was built 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, and was 
the site of one of the Sarais on the 
Imperial route from Dihli to Lahor. 
It fell into the hands of Ranjit in 
1807, and in 1857 was garrisoned by 
the 3rd Regt. N. 1, who were pre- 
paring to mutiny when a relieving 
force consisting of 150 men of the 
Sth Foot, 2 H. A. guns, and a body of 
Panjabi horse, arrived on the 12th 
May, 1857 ; and the Sipahis, baffled 
in their intentions, marched off to 


Dihli. The stages to Jalandhar are 
as follows :— 

Names of Stages. Distance. 
Philor to Goraya . . - Smiles. 
Phagwiada ‘ . a BO 55 
Chiheru 7 D5 
Jalandhar Cantonment : Dy 
Jalandhar City . 8, 

Total 7 : - « 27 miles, 


tonment, and head-quarters 
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terian Mission maintains an excellent 
school. ‘The Cantonment is 3 m. S. of 
the city, and was established in 1846 ; 

it has an area of 74 sq. m., and a pop. 
of 11,634 persons. The garrison con- 
sists of an English regiment of 
infantry, a battery of artillery, a 
regiment N. I., and some Indian 
cavalry from Ambala, 

The T. B. is 5 minutes’ drive from 
the Railway Station. The Public 
Gardens are in the military canton- 
ment, are nicely laid out, and are 
much resorted to for lawn tennis 
and other amusements. The Jail is 
built for 370 prisoners, of whom 343 are 
men,and 19 women. Boysare taught, 
but women not. There are 20 solitary 
cells. There is no hospital for women. 

The Chureh is 4m. W. of the 
artillery lines; it is a long building 
without any tower. There are 4 
tablets let into the outer wall, one on 
each side of the E. entrance, and the 
other 2 into the 8. wall. It holds 600 
persons ; it was built in 1850, and was 
consecrated by Bishop Dealtry, of 
Madras, on the 15th January, 1857. 
The tablets are to Lieut. Peel, of the 
37th B., N. I. “ who after serving 


| with distinguished gallantry in the 


campaign of the Satlaj] and Panjab, 
fell whilst leading his men to the 


assault on the heights of Dallah, on 
Jalandhar.—A municipal city, can- | the 16th January, 1849,” 
of al Daniel Christie, 7th Regt. 


and to Lieut. 
Bengal 


district of the same name, which has | Cavalry, “ who fell in the assault of 


an area of 1332 sq. m., and a pop. '! 
(1868) of 794,764. The city itself has a | 
pop. of 50, 067, of whom the greater | 
uuinber are Muslims. Anciently it: 
was the capital of the Rajput kingdom 
of Katoch before Alexander's inva- 
sion. Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim of the 7th century A.D., des- 
cribes the town as 2 m. in cireuit, 
T'wo ancient tanks alone are left as 
parts of the primitive city. Ibrahim 
Shah of Ghazni, conquered the city, 
and under the Mughul Empire it 
formed the capital of the country 
between the Satlaj and the Bias, 
The modern city consists of a cluster 
of wards, each formerly surrounded by 
a wall, There is a fine sarat built by 
Karim Bakhsh, The American Presby- 


January, 1849. 


ithe heights of Dallah, pierced to the 
heart by a matchlock ball.” 

Outside the main entrance is a white 
tablet with gold letters to 100 men of 
the 92nd Highlanders, and 131 women 
and children. There is also a tomb to 
Major Charles Ekins of the 7th Bengal 
Cavalry, Deputy Adj.-Gen. of the Army, 
who fell at Chilidnwala, on the 13th 
Also one to Lieut. A. 
N. Thompson, of the 36th N. I, who 
diced of wounds received at Chilian- 
wild; also to Lieuts. Powys and 
Kemp, and Ensign Durnford, of the 
6lst N. I., who fell in action during 
the rebellion of 1857—59. Also to 
Major Christie, commanding 3rd 
Troop, 2nd Brigade H. A., Corporal 
Hill and 6 Gunners, who fell i in action 
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during the Panjab campaign. There 
is a very pretty small cemetery in the 
grounds of the Church to the N. of it, 
full of trees and flowering shrubs, 


ROUTE 19. 


JALANDHAR TO PATHANKOT, DAL- 
HOUSIE AND CHAMBA. 








Names of 
Stages. 





Kala Bakra 







Tandah 15 | Cross Bain river twice. 
Dasohah .]j 13 | There is a surdé here, 
Mokerian . | 13 | T. B. 

Mirthal .| 15 | Cross Bias river by ferry. 
Pathankot | 12 ] T. B. 





Total . 






Pathankot is a municipal town in 
Gurdaspur district ; it is situated near 
the head of the Bari Doab, 23 m. 


N.E. of Gurdadspir. This is the 
terminus of the carriage road, the 
remaining distance of 42 m. to Dal- 
housie lies through the hills, and must 
be performed on horseback or in a dult, 
Pathankot has 6,011 inhab. The 
Fort was built by Shah Jahan of 
brick, with a ditch and glacis. Within 
1s a lofty citadel which rises above the 
ramparts, It has been suffered to go 
to decay, but must have been a strong 
place. The traveller may rest here 
for a night before proceeding to Dal- 
housie. 

Dathousie.—There are several hotels 
at this place, as well asa T. B, Dal- 
housie is a municipal town, canton- 
ment, and hill sanatorium, It occupies 
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the summits and upper slopes of 3 
mountain peaks in the main Himé- 
layan range, E. of the Ravi river, 
Its height above sea level is 7,687 ft, 
The stages from Pathankot are :— 










Names of Stages. Remarks, 








T. B, on the bank of 
the Ravi river. 





Shahpur . 
Dhar . 
Dunera 
Mamal . 
Bakloh 
Dalhousie 


Total 










T. B. 
Cantonment. 
B 










To the KE. of Dalhousie the granite 
peak of Dain Kund, clothed with dark 
pine forests and capped with snow, 
even during part of summer, towers to 
a height of 9,000 ft., and beyond it 
again the peaks of the Dhaula Dhar, 
covered with perpetual snow, shut in 
the Kangra Valley, and close the view 
in that direction. In no station in the 
Indian mountains is the scenery more 
beautiful. The houses are perched 
among the declivities in the granite 
hills, and are mostly double storied, 
as building sites are few. 

The first idea of forming a sana- 
torium at Dalhousie was broached 
by Lord Napier of Magdala, in 
1851. Next year the British Go- 
vernment bought the site of the Raja 
of Chamba, and the new station 
was marked off in 1854. In 1860 
it was attached to the district of Gur- 
ddspur. The road from the plains 
was widened, and building operations 
commenced on a large scale, In 1868, 
troops were stationed in the Balna 
barracks, and the place soon became a 
fashionable resort. There are now a 
Court-House, Branch Treasury, Post 
Office, Dispensary, Church, and Hotels. 

The 3 peaks on which the station is 
built are named Bukrota, Teyra, and 
Patrain. Bakrota is the most H. and 
the loftiest, rising to 7,700ft. Teyra 
is 6,840 ft., and Patrain 5,750ft. To 
the N.W. of the civil station is the 
military station at Balna, rising to 
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6,000 ft. Bakrota and Teyra are of 
gneiss formation, which at Patrain is 
intermixed with slaty shale and 
schist. The hills are as a rule scantily 
covered with soil, but here and there 
are deep rich patches. Vegetation 
flourishes luxuriantly, and heavy crops 
are obtained wherever the slopes can 
be terraced, while elsewhere the hill 
sides are finely wooded with oak, rho- 
dodendron, fir, chestnut, and poplar, 
and on the higher elevations the deodar 
flourishes. 

Owing to the steepness of the slopes 
the drainage is excellent, and the 
soil is so porous that the roads soon 
diy after the heaviest rain. On 
the E. are steep hills clothed with 
pines, oaks, and rhododendrons; on 
the W. are lofty hills, whose rugged 
sides contrast with the sylvan beauty 
of the slopes on the E. On the N, is 
the snowy range, on the 8, the glisten- 
ing Ravi, winding to the plains and 
disappearing in the distance. Thou- 
sands of feet below are fertile valleys, 
with here and there a murmuring 
stream, threading its way to the 
Ravi. The rainfall is heavy, averaging 
65 inches, and except at this season 
the climate is delightful and healthy. 
The winter is not severe, and the days 
are bright and clear, except when 
snow falls. The main supply of water 
is brought from the Dain Kund hill, 
about 24 m. off; the water is very 
pure, and except during the rains 
beautifully clear. 

At Bakloh a Gurkha regiment is 
stationed. ‘The barracks and houses 
of the officers are scattered over a 
semi-ciroular ridge at an elevation of 
4,300 ft, Sites have been obtained by 
cutting away the crest of the hill. 
All the trees have been cut down, 
but the neighbouring hills are well 
wooded, chiefly with fir. In the hot 
season the glare is intense, and fre- 
quently causes ophthalmia, 

Chamba is 12 m, in direct distance 
to the N. by E. of Dalhousie, but 
some miles further by the road, which 
lies amongst the hills, and can be 
only traversed on horseback, or in a 
litter. Chamba is the capital of a 
Native State, which has an area of 
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3,216 sq. m. and a pop, (1875) of 
140,000. To the E. lies a region of 
snowy peaks and glaciers, to the W. 
and 8. fertile valleys. ‘The country is 
watered by the Ravi and the Chenab, 
flowing through forests which afford 
important supplies of timber to the 
railways and public works in the 
Panjab. The soil and climate are 
suitable for the cultivation of tea. 
The ruling family are Rajputs, The 
present Raji Sham Sith was born in 
1865, and during his minority the 
State is administered by a British 
officer associated with Native officials, 
The Raja ranks 15th on the rank of 
Panjab chiefs, and is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns, Chamba is a very 
ancient Hindu principality. The 
scenery is very beautiful, and one 
especial feature in it is a small lake 
with floating islands, which is to the 
K. of the town. Game is plentiful, 
and bears are to be found in the hills, 


ROUTE 20. 


JALANDHAR TO KAPURTHALA, 
AMRITSAR AND LAHOR, 


Kapurthala is the chief town of a 
State of the same name, 15 m. to the 
N.W. of Jalandhar, and 8 m. from the 
left bank of the river Bias. The 
area of the State is 800 sq, m., and 
the estimated pop. 250,000, Besides 
this the Raja possesses territory in 
Audh (Oudh) to the extent of 850 sq. 
m. witha pop. of 220,000. The town is 
said to have been founded by one 
Rana Kapur, a Rajput, who came from 
Jaisalmir at the beginning of the 
11th century. This, however, is mere 
legend, and all that is certain is that 
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one Sadao Singh in the 16th century 
founded the village Ahlu, and from 
that his family took the name of 
Ahluwalia. He appears to have been 
a Jat of the Kalal, or distiller caste, 
or to have married himself, or his 
brother, into that caste, 

Badar Singh, the head of the 
family, who died in 1723, was child- 
less, and besought Guru Govind 
Singh to obtain for him a son, 
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of Nuiwaéb Rapur Singh. He was tall, 
with a fair complexion, overhanging 
eyebrows, and piercing eyes; his arms 
were unusually long, and he was a 
famous marksman, both with the 
matchlock and the bow. He was a 
man of the greatest ability, and did 
more than any other chief to consoli- 
date the Sikh power, 

Jassa was succeeded by a second 
cousin, Bagh Singh. He was engaged 


which the Guru promised, provided | in several warlike expeditions, but was 


the son became his disciple. 
Guru died in 1708, and in 1715 a 
son was born to Badar Singh, and 
was named Jassa Singh.  Badar’s 
widow took her son to Dihli, where 
the Guru’s widow was living, and 
was well received. When Jassa was 
12 years old, he returned to the 
Panjab, and the Guru’s widow gave 
him a silver mace, saying his descend- 
ants would have mace-bearers to 
attend them. Jassa obtained the pro- 
tection of Sardar Kapur Siugh, who 
was at Jalandhar, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself. In 1743, Jassa 
attacked Diwan Lakhpat Rai,' who 
was escorting treasure to Lahor, killed 
him and carried off the treasure. After 
this, Jassa was for a time obliged to fly, 
but continued to make war upon the 
Mughuls, and was generally successful ; 
but in 1761 he attacked Charak 
Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit, and 
was defeated and compelled to retire 
with the loss of his guns and baggage. 

When Kapur Siugh Faizullapuria 
died in 1753, he made over to Jassa 
the steel mace of the last great Guru, 
which is now to be seen at Amritsar. 
On the 10th of February, 1762, the 
Sikhs, among whom was Jassa, 
sustained a dreadful defeat from 
Ahmad Shah, and Jassa was obliged 
to take refuge in the Kédngra hills. 
When, however, Ahmad Shah retired 
from the Panjab, Jassa reappeared, 
and was one of the Sikh commanders 
who captured and destroyed Sirhind. 
After this he built the Ahluwalia 
bazdr, which is to this day the 
handsomest quarter in Amritsar. 
Jassa died in 1783 at Amritsar, where 
@ monument to his memory is to be 
seen in the Dera of Baba Atal, near that 


The | far from being as successful as Jassa. 


He died in 1801, and was succeeded 
by his son, Fath Singh. He was Ran- 
jit’s agent in concluding the Treaty of 
the 24th Dec., 1805, by which he and 
Ranjit agreed to cause Jaswant Rao 
Holkar to remove from Amritsar im- 
mediately ; and Lord Lake presented 
a hunting leopard to Fath Singh in 
acknowledgment of his services. On 
the 8th Nov., 1808, Sir C. Metcalfe 
wrote that Ranjit was principally in- 
debted for his extraordinary rise to his 
alliance with Fath Singh. Subse- 
quently Fath Singh assisted Ranjit in 
his campaigns against the Kabul forces, 
and Multan and Kashmir. On the 27th 
Dec., 1825, he fled across the Satlaj 
and took refuge at Jagraon, abandon- 
ing all his Trans-Satlaj territory to 
Ranjit, of whose intentions he was sus- 
picious. The British Government gua- 
ranteed him in his Cis-Satlaj posses- 
sions, but not in his lands beyond that 
river. Ranjit, however, induced Fath 
Singh to retire to Kapurthala in 1807, 
and there he died in Oct. 1837, and was 
succeeded by his son Nahal Singh. 

In the Sikh warof 1845 he befriended 
the Sikhs, and his troops, under the 
command of one Haidar ’Ali, fought 
against the English at Badowdal and 
Aliwal. For this all his Cis-Satlaj 
territory was confiscated ; warned by 
this severe lesson he did his best to 
assist the British in the 2nd Sikh war, 
and at the close of the campaign the 
Governor-Geueral visited him at Ka- 
purthala, and made him a Raja. He 
died on the 13th Sept., 1856, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Randhir 
Singh, then in his 22nd year. Fath 
Singh left a will, leaving estates of the 
nett value of 1 lakh rs. a year to each 
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of his 2 younger sons, but in conse- 
quence of the brilliant services of 
Randhir Singh during the great Mu- 
tiny, this will was set aside, and Raja 
Randhir was fixed on the throne, and 
his younger brothers were made subor- 
dinate to him in criminal jurisdiction. 

The Raja had in fact shown the ut- 
most loyalty tothe British. At the first 
intimation of the outbreak at Dihli 
and Mirat, he marched into Jalandhar 
with evcry available soldier, and re- 
mained there throughout the hot sea- 
son at the head of his troops, a portion 
of whom he volunteered to send to 
Dihli, which offer was only not ac- 
cepted as their presence was absolutely 
required at Jalandhar. When the Mu- 
tiny broke out in that place his troops 
guarded the civil station, and he sent 
the whole of his cavalry under Gene- 
ral Johnstone in pursuit of the Muti- 
neers. When the Mutiny at Sialkot 
broke out, the Raja sent 300 men and 
2 guns to strengthen Hoshiarpur. In 
May, 1858, he led a contingent to Audh 
(Oudh), and fought with conspicuous 
bravery at the head of his men in six 
engagements, capturing 9 guns. For 
this the two estates of Banadi and 
Bithuli were conferred upon him, with 
the right of adoption and the title of 
Farzand-i- Dilband, ‘‘ Beloved Son.” In 
Audh the Raja had the title of Raja 
Rajagan conferred upon him. Onthe 
17th Oct., 1864, he received the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India. On the 
15th March, 1870, the Raja resolved 
to pay a visit to England, but died at 
Aden on the 2nd April. His son, Kha- 
rak Singh, succeeded him on the 12th 
May, when he was presented with an 
address by his subjects, who referred 
to the Mutiny medal which his father 
wore, and on which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh had remarked that he was the 
only Chief present at the Calcutta Dar- 
bar who wore such a medal. 

The present Raja Jagatjit Sinh suc- 
ceeded in Sept., 1877. 

Kapurthala Town.—The visit to this 
city can easily be made in a hired car- 
riage. Up to the time of Randhir 
Singh it was a mere collection of 
hamlets, but under his administration 
great improvements took place. The 
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Bazars and streets have been properly 
built. In the principal public streets 
trees have becn planted both sides of 
the way, and shops of different manu- 
factures have been opened by firms from 
Kashmir, Amritsar, and other large 
towns. Schools have also been opened 
after the model of those in the British 
dominions. A college and ‘hospital 
have been established, the former 
being called the Randbir, in honour of 
the late Raja. Kharak Singh gave 
500 rs, to be invested in away to re- 
cord the name of Sir Donald Macleod, 
and the money has been devoted to 
the founding of an annual prize for 
the best vernacular work on natural 
science, the competition to be open to 
all India. 

The stages to Amritsar are as fol- 
lows from Jalandhar City by S, P. and 
D, Railway :— 









Names of | ¢ 


Stations. 5 Remarks. 





MS 
Kartarpar . | 9 | There are good refreshi- 
Hammira .| 4 ment rooms at Atrit- 
East Bank. | 7 sar, and vehicles al- 
Bias ; 2 ways in waiting. The 
Batart 7 fare is, single 1 1, 
Jandiala 7 double lr. 8a., and by 
Anritsar . | 3 the day 3r. There are 

—~| licensec Kulis in at- 

Total 39 tendance, 


Amritsar is a city with a pop. 
(1868) of 133,925, It isthe wealthiest 
and the most populous city of the Pan- 
jab, and the religious capital of the 
Sikhs. It is also the administrative 
head-quarters of a district with an area 
of 1555 sq. m., and a pop. of 832,750. 
It was founded in 1574 by Ram Das, 
the Guru of the Sikhs, upon a site 
granted by the Emperor Akbar, around 
a sacred tank, from which the city 
takes its name, ‘Pool of Immor- 
tality.” Ahmad Shah Durrani de- 
stroyed it in 1761, blew up the temple 
and defiled the shrines with bullock’s 
blood, After his retirement the city 
was divided amongst the various Sikh 
chiefs, to whom was assigned a scpa- 
rate ward, However it gradually 
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passed into the power of the Bhanji 
Misl, who retained the supremacy till 
1802. In that year Ranjit seized it 
and roofed the great shrine with sheets 
of copper gilt, whence it wasc alled 
the Golden Temple. He also built on 
the N.W. the Fort of Govindgarh in 
order to overawe the pilgrims, He 
likewise surrounded the city with a 
massive wall, the greater part of which 
has been demolished since the British 
occupation. 

There are refreshment and waiting 
rooms on the platform of the Amritsar 
Station, and 3 hotels and a T. B. with- 
in five minutes’ walk of the Station. 
The city is about five minutes’ drive 
from the T. B. It has 4 gates on the 
W. side, namely, Ist the Hati Gate, 
2nd the Lohgarh, 3rd the Lahor, 4th 
the Khazanewala. To the S. there are 
3 gates, Ist the Hakimanwal4, 2nd the 
Phagatanwala, 3rd the Gilwali. On the 
E. 4 gates, the Chatevind, the Sultan- 
vind, the Ghimandi, and the Maha 
Singh. On the N, the Kanibagh. The 
great Temple, called the Darbar or 
Golden Temple, is in the centre of the 
city. On the N.E. of the temple is a 
clock tower. Ascend by 12 steps to 
the platform of the clock tower, which 
adjoins the tank, in the centre of 
which the temple is. The view from 
the clock tower is wonderfully pictu- 
resque. 

The tank is 470 ft. sq., and the 
square in which it is situated is 530 
ft. sq. The buildings surrounding the 
square are called Bungdhs, and are 
the houses of great chiefs who come to 
worship. To the N.W. of the Darbar 
Temple is that of Takht Akal Bungah 
Sahib, with a gilt dome, and adjoining 
it to the S. is the Bungah of Dhiyan 
Singh, a plain brick building. Next 
to it on the 8. is the gorgeous bungah 
of Shir Singh, and in the same direc- 
tion beyond it and beyond the recess in 
which are all those already mentioned, 
Is the bungah of Lehna Singh. In 
the N.E. is the white bungah of the 
Raja of Patiala, and beyond it to the 
EK. but outside the Square are the 2 
gigantic mindrs of Mangal Singh’s 
family, called the Jtam Garhiya 
Mindre, 
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Mangal Singh’s grandfather,who had 
land given him by the Sikhs, which 
brought in7 lakhs a year, built them 
about 156 years ago. The N. one may 
be ascended ; to do which it will be 
necessary to ascend by 10 steps + 11 
+ 6 + 2to the platform outside the 
enclosure, level with the top of the 
enclosing wall, From the platform 2 
flights of steps are ascended in the 
Minar, one of 54 steps and the other of 
53 ; total 107. At the top of the steps 
the visitor may seat himself and enjoy 
the view. This from the level of the 
tank is 104 ft.: thence to the top of the 
ornament on the cupola 26 ft.; grand 
total 130 ft. The platform at the top 
of the Minar measures 11 ft. 7 in. 
The view tothe N.W., takes in a white 
temple to Shiva at the extremity of 
the city, built by Sarddr Tej Singh; 
and just at one’s feet is the gilt dome 
of Akal Bungah. TotheN.E., at 2m. 
off, St. Paul’s Church is seen peeping 
out among woods. Govindgarh Fort 
appears to the W. by N. 

The Ram Garhiya Minars are vast and 
grand, but not handsome. The Akal 
Tower is still more vast and finer. Be- 
fore visiting the temple it will be neccs- 
sary to put white cotton slippers over 
the shoes. These are provided for the 
visitors in the Square on payment of a 
trifle. The Sacred Tank is surrounded 
by a tesselated pavement of white 
marble, with ribs of black and brown, 
24 ft. broad, brought from Jaypur. On 
the W. side is a pier which leads into 
the centre of the tank, and is 203 ft. 
9 in. long. You enter by an arch- 
way which is 23 ft. 4 in. broad ; on 
either side of the pier are 9 gilt 
lamps. 

The Darbar Temple stands on a plat- 
form in the lake 654 ft. sq.,and from the 
outer wall of the platform to the wall 
of the temple is 124 ft., consequently 
the temple itself is 53 ft. sq. The 
lower room is very richly coloured 
with drawings of flowers, etc., and at 
the 8. end is a large ottoman, on which 
a copy of the Granth is kept. A man 
sits to the S. of it waving a chaurt, 
while many pilgrims chant verses from 
the sacred volume. From this room 
ascend 19 steps to the gallery round 
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it, and 20 more to the roof, where is a 
small but richly decorated pavilion. 
The sides of all this building are com- 
pletely covered with verses from the 
Granth, written very distinctly in the 
Panjabi character. Here it is usual 
to present two cups of sugar to the 
visitor, who will give 2 rs. in re- 
turn. 

Now pass along the pier back to the 
gateway, and after mounting 22 steps 
enter a room, in which isa large chest 
and 31 pillars of silver 9 ft. long and 
44 in. in diameter, worth it is said £40 
each, and 4 larger ones worth £100 
each. In the chest are kept 3 gilt 
maces, a pankhah and two chauris, all 
with gilt handles. There is also a 
canopy weighing 10 lbs. of pure gold, 
set with emeralds, rubies, and dia- 
monds, and a pendant of gold. There 
is too acoloured plan of the temple, 
made by one Mian Allah Yar, and a 
magnificent diadem of diamonds with 
strings of pearls worn as pendants ; 
this was worn by Nau Nihal Singh. 
There is also a sort of gilt arch 6 ft. 
high; all these are used when the 
Granth is carried in procession. In 
one corner a large heap of Aharmuh- 
ras, small shells of the Cypraa moneta 
species, will be observed. They are 
offerings made by pilgrims; 10 lbs. 
weight of them are worth 1 r. 

The visitor will now ascend 11 high 
steps in the Akal Bungah, which has a 
giltdome and some gilt work in the bal- 
conies, but is not covered with gold as 
the Darbar Mandir is. The steps lead 
toa room 20 ft. sq., with a projecting 
window to the W. In the roomisa 
gilt ark, on the floor of which are a 
number of things covered with a cloth ; 
this is partly removed, and a large 
sword is taken out and put into the 
visitor’s hand. It is a falchion 4 ft. 
long and widening towards the end, 
where it is 8 in. broad. It is said to be 
the sword of Guru Govind ; a mace 
also is shown, which was wielded by 
one of the Gurus. This temple was 
built in the time of Arjun, the Sth 
Guru. In the ark are also the vessels 
for initiating new members into the 
Sikh confederacy; the rite of initia- 
tion is called Pahal. There is the 
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Charan Pahal, in which the novice 
drinks the water that has washed the 
feet of the Guru, and has some of it 
sprinkled on his hair. There is too 
the Shamshir Pahal, in which the no- 
vice drinks water poured on a sword, 
and has some of it sprinkled over his 
hair. 

The visitor will now walk along the 
W. and §. sides of the enclosure and 
turn off into the Darbar Garden, as it 
is called. It is in extent 30 acres, and 
contains pomegranate, orange, and 
other fruit trees, a tank called Kausar, 
and several small pavilions. Two of 
these are of red stone. At the S. end 
of the garden is the Atal Tower. The 
lower room is richly painted, and is 
30 ft. in diameter inside. Thence 15 
steps lead to the 1st gallery, 15 to the 
2nd, 15 to the 3rd, 15 to the 4th, 14 to 
the dth. and 13 to the 6th. There is 
then a wooden ladder with 14 steps 
which leads to a 7th gallery ; total, 
101 steps, each of which is a foot high. 
The pavilion, therefore, on the 7th 
story is 101 ft. above the ground, but 
from the floor of the pavilion to the 
top of the cupola is 30 ft. more, so that 
the entire height of the building is 
131 ft. 

This tower is dedicated to Atal 
Rai, the younger son of Har Go- 
vind, who is said to have been re- 
proved by his father for raising the 
deceased child of a widow tolife. His 
father said that his supernatural 
powers ought to be displayed in pu- 
rity of doctrine and holiness of life, 
and not in miracles, whereupon Atal 
Rai said thatas a life was required, and 
be had withheld one, he would yield 
up hisown. He then lay down and 
died ; sce Cunningham's “Sikhs,” 
p. 58. 

Besides the Sacred Tank and Tem- 
ples, the Public Gardens may be 
visited on the return drive ; pass out 
of the Ram Bagh Gate of the city to 
the Kotwali Chauk. The Kotwali, or 
Police Office, has a handsome front ; 
to the left is the mosque of Muhammad 
Jan ; it has 3 white domes and slender 
minarets. Further to the N. is the 
"Idgah ; and close to it is the mosque 
of Khan Muhammad, which is 110 ft. 
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4 in. long in front, and has a passage 
of the Kurdn and the Muslim creed 
on the fagacde, and some verses of the 
Kuran inside. To the r. is a fine 
tank, and } m. to the 8. are the Public 
Gardens, which are in extent about 40 
acres. In the centre is a pavilion in 
which Ranjit stopped when he came 
to Amritsar. The groundsare well laid 
out, and the creepers are beautiful. 

The Church at Amritsar, St. Paul's, 
has only one tablet, to the son of 
Frederick Cooper, C.S., who died in 
1856. There is a memorial window 
put up by subscription to Major Gran- 
ville Lewin, who was Dep. Comr. 
The Cemetery is to the W. of the 
Railway Station; it is fairly well 
kept, but two-thirds of the tablets 
have been stolen. 

Fort of Gorindgarh.—This fortressis 
a short distance to the N.W. of the city. 
It is garrisoned with a battery of 
artillery and a company of British 
infantry. It was built by Ranjit 
Singh in 1809, but the fortifications 
were traced by the French officers in 
his service on scientific principles. 
There is nothing very interesting to 
the traveller. 

Téran Taran* — Before leaving 
Amritsar, a visit should be made to 
this place, which is esteemed very holy 
by the Sikhs, It is 12 m. to the 8S. of 
Amritsar. The traveller will pay 15 rs, 
for his hired shigram, and will leave 
the city by the Chativind Gate, which 
is the one to the S.E. After 50 yds., 
the Hasli canal, about 16 yds. broad, 
is crossed by a neat bridge ; the road 
beyond is full of ruts, and dusty. The 
road now passes Balichok, a small 
village on the 1. about 6 m. from Am- 
ritsar, where there will be a change of 
horses. The rvad is now even worse. 
Taran Taran has about 6,300 inhab. 
The T. B. is on the 1. of the road, just 
beyond the office of the Tahsildar, and 
is comfortable, 

From this the Temple and Tower, 
which are the sights of the place, 
are a third of a mile distant. They 
are situated on the E. side of a 


* Incorrectly written Tara Tarn in the 
Imp. Gaz. 
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magnificent tank, 985 ft. 4 in. long, 
by 806 ft. 10 in. broad from E. to 
W. This tank was made by Ranjit 
at the same time as he built the 
Temple. The visitor will have to take 
off his shoes and put on cloth slippers 
before descending into the enclosure. 
The sharp pebbles make themselves felt 
through the slippers. The lower room 
of the Temple has been handsomely 
painted with representations of trees, 
while the outside walls have paintings 
of gods and goddesses. The room has 
a corridor round it, on the S. side of 
which is the Granth, enveloped in 
silk wrappers, and fanned by an 
official with a chauri. 

This place was the residence of the 
Guru Arjun, and is older than Am- 
ritsar; unlike the temples at that 
city, it has no writings on the walls. 
The visitor will mount 18 steps to 
the gallery, and 13 more to the roof, 
on the top of which is a small pa- 
vilion with open sides. This build- 
ing certainly does not exceed 30 ft. in 
height. The visitor will now walk to 
the N. corner of the tank, where is a 
tower built by Nau Nihal Singh. A 
flight of 28 steps will be mounted, and 
then another of 61, and then a 3rd 
of 57; total, 146 steps. The at- 
tendants of the Temple exaggerate 
the height of this building ; it is cer- 
tainly not more than 130 ft. The 
bricks of the Tower were brought 
from a village 6 m. off. There is a 
ledge at the top of the Tower, and, 
including this ledge, the breadth of 
the platform is 234 ft., and 16 ft. inside 
the ledge. In the Imp. Gaz, the tank 
is said to possess miraculous powers, 
and cure the lepers who can swim 
across it. The town ranks as the 
capital of the Manja, or Heart of the 
Bari Doab, the tract which runs from 
Amritsar to near Kasur in the Lahor 
district. 

This tract is famous as the strong- 
hold of the Sikhs, and the former 
recruiting ground for their army. 
There is a leper asylum outside the 
town, and a suburb inhabited by those 
infected with the disease, from which 
it is said the Guru Arjun himself suf- 
fered. 
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The stages from Amritsar to Lahor 
are as follows :— 


Names of Stations, Distance. 


Khasah . ‘ ° 
Atari 7 a 

Jallo . 

Miyan Mir 29 miles. 
Lahor . . . s By, 


Total . « 32 miles. 

Remarks.—Khasah Station on r. Govind- 
garh and the city of Amritsar are seen on 1. 
of railway.—The station and town of Atari 
are on r. The place was founded by Gaur 
Sinh, a Jat of the Sidhu tribe; his descendants 
were of great importance until the conquest 
of the Panjab by the British. His present 
representative is an honorary magistrate, and 
enjoys large estates in the neighbourhood.— 
The station and village of Jallo are on the 1. 
—Miyan Mir station is on 1. There are cabs 
waiting for hire, and also at Lahor, where 
there are good refreshment rooms. 


Lé&hor.—TheT. B. is 2m. distantfrom 
the Station, but there are several hotels 
within a few minutes’ drive of it. 
Among these may be mentioned Clark’s 
Hotel and the Sindh and Panjab Hotel 
in Donald Town; there is anew building 
“specially designed for the accommo- 
dation of families, every suite of 
rooms has a bath-room and dressing- 
room attached.” lLahor is a muni- 
cipal city, capital of the Panjab, and 
head-quarters of a district of the same 
name, which has an area of 3,659 sq. 
m, and a pop. of 789,656. Labor city 
in 1876 had a pop. of 128,441. Tra- 
dition says that Lahor was founded 
by:Loh,* the’elder son of Rama ; no 
mention of it, however, is made in 
Alexander’s historians, and no Grzco- 
Bactrian coins are found among the 
ruins, 


* There can be little doubt of the antiquity 
of Lihor. In the 14th century Abwt’l-fida had 
read of itasa city great among the cities of 
India. In the 16th century Abt’l Fazl de- 
scribes it as ‘‘ the grand resort of all nations.” 
A proverb says that ‘If Shfraz and Isfahan 
were united they would not make one Lahor,” 
and Milton speaks of it in the following 
passage :— 

From the destined walls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 

To Paguin of Sinwan kings, and thence 

To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 

Paradise Lost, 
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The first reference to it is in 
the Itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsang, who wrote in the 7th 
century A.D. About that time it 
seems to have been governed by a 
family of Chauhan Rajputs, from 
whom it was wrested by the Muslims 
of Ghazni, but it did not attain to 
magnificence till the reign of the 
Mughuls, Akbar enlarged and re- 
paired the Fort, and surrounded the 
town with a wall, portions of which 
still remain, built into the modern 
wail of Ranjit. Jahangir also often 
resided at Lahor, and during his reign 
Arjun Mall, Guru of the Sikhs, com- 
piler of the Adi Granth, died in 
prison here. The Mausoleum of Ja- 
hangir is at Shah Darra, close to Lahor, 
and will be described hereafter. At 
the same place are the tombs of the 
Empress Nur Jahan and her brother 
Asaf. Shah Jahan built the palace of 
Lahor, of which the principal tower 
is Saman Burj, to be described here- 
after. Aurangzib built the great 
mosque, but in his time the city began 
to decline, and was much ruined by 
the invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 

Under Ranjit Sinh Lahor regained 
some of its former splendour, and 
since the period of the British rule 
which commenced in 1849, buildings 
have greatly multiplied. Modern Lahor 
covers an area of 640 acrcs, and is 
surrounded by a brick wall, once 30 ft. 
high, but now lowered to 16 ft. The 
moat which existed at the foot of the 
wall has been filled in and changed 
to a garden, which encircles the city 
on every side except the north, A 
metalled road runs round the rampart 
and gives access to the city by thir- 
teen gates. These are, on the N., the 
Musti Gate, the Kashmiri, the Khizri ; 
on the E. the Yakki Gate, so called 
from a saint of that name, the Dihlt 
and the Akbari; on the S. the Mochi, 
the Shah ’Alami, the Lohari, the Mori, 
and the Bhathi; on the W. the Tak- 
sali and the Roshanai. 

Within the ramparts that surround 
the city, in the N. part of the en- 
closure, and N. of the city itself, is 
the Citadel. The Railway Station 
is 3,520 ft. due E, of the Akbari 
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Gate. The staging Bangld is about| broad, and at top 6 ft. 1 in. long, and 


1,000 ft. due 8S. of the Bhathi Gate, 


and a little to the S.W. of it is{ sides 


1 ft. 5 in. broad. On its face and 
are inscribed the 99 names 


the Deputy Commissioner’s Court ;|of God, some of which are as 
and 1600 ft. to the E. the Mayo Hos- | follows :— 


pital, §. of the staging Bangla 
1,000 ft. are the Andr Kali Gardens, 
and 200 yds. to the H. of these gardens 


are the Museum, Library, and Post | 


Office. The Ravi river flows to the 
S., at about 1 m. to the W. of Lahor, 
sbut it makes a very circuitous bend 
from the E., passing in a semicircle to 
the N. of Lahor. The cantonment of 
Miyan Mir is 3 m. to the §.E. of the 
civil station, and 14 m. due W. of it 
are the Central Jail and the Race- 
course, The Shalamar Garden is 3} m. 
to the HE. of the Yakki Gate. The 
Lawrence Gardens are } m. to the 
N.W. of the Racecourse; 230 yds. 
to the N. of them is Government 
House, and the Lahor Club is about 
half that distance in the same direc- 
tion. 

Having located himself in an hotel, 
the traveller will proceed to visit the 
various sights of Lahor, which will 
occupy him for not less than a fort- 
night. The 1st visit should be paid to 
the tomb of Andy Kali, “ Pome- 
granate blossom,” a name given to a 
favourite lady in the Harim of Akbar, 
who was also called Nadirah Bigam or 
Sharifu ’n nissé. This tomb has been 
converted into the church of the civil 
station, and the tomb itself, or rather 
the sarcophagus, is for some reasons 
the most interesting thing to be seen 
in Lahor. The building is not very 
well suited for a church, and will not 
hold more than at most 100 persons ; 
it is circular and roofed with a dome, 
and supported inside by 8 massive 
arches, 12 ft. 3 in, thick. 

The Church measures 75 ft. 6 in. 
from E. to W., that is from the W. 
door to the altar wall, and 73 ft. 
7 in. from N. to §. Outside the altar 
wall, to the r. as you look out- 
wards, 1s a small door, which leads 
into a closet to which Andr Kali’s sar- 
cophagus has been removed. It once 
stood in the centre of the building. 
The sarcophagus measures at the 
bottom 7 ft. 1 in, long, and 2 ft. 5 in. 


Alauumitu.—Who Causes Death. 
Alkiyum,—Who Raises up. 
Alnajid.—The Glorious. 
Alakdas.—The Holy One. 
Alkadir.—The Almighty. 
Almukaddan,—The Prior. 
Alayval.—The First. 
Azzihiru.—The Manifester. 
Alwati.—The Perpetual. 
Akbaru.—The Greatest. 
Almutamsinn.—The Kind. 
Arr’aufu,—The Benign. 
Almuhaiy1.—The Reviver. 
Alhayy.—The Living. 
Alwajdu.— The Rich. 
Alwahidu.—The One. 
Almuktadiru.—The Powerful. 
Alakhiru.—The Last. 
Albatinu.—Knowing the Hidden. 
Attawwabu.—The Clement. 

Zw \jalal.—The Majestic. 
Alm’utamad.—The Faithful. 
Alghaniy.—The Independent. 
Almani.—The Forbicder. 
Annasaru.—The Aider. 
Annati.—The Assister. 
Astauru.—The Mediator. 
Alhadi.—The Guide. 
Albad’iu.—The Wondrous, 
Albaki.—The Permanent, 
Alwaris.—The Heir. 
Arrashidu.—The Director. 
Assabiru.—The Long Suffering. 


The sarcophagus is of the purest 
white marble, and the words carved 
on it are so exquisitely formed as to 
surpass anything of the kind in India. 
It appears, however, that this wonder- 
ful piece of caligraphy was altogether 
despised by those who had the ordering 
of the church, for the beautiful sar- 
cophagus was removed from its place, 
and thrust into the dirty closet: where 
the author found it covered with dust 
and the impurities of bats, several of 
which disgusting creatures were 
squatting on the floor. On the N. 
side of the sarcophagus, below the 
names of the Deity, is written “ Maj- 
nin Salim Akbar.” “ The profoundly 
enamoured Salim, son of Akbar.” Salim 
being the name of Jahangir. Then 
follows this remarkable distich :— 


Ah gar man baz binam raf y4rikh wish ra, 
Tak iyamat shukr giyam kardigiri khwishra 
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The date is given in letters and in 
figures, 1008, which corresponds to 1599 
A.D. Akbar died on the 13th of Oct., 
1605, so that this tomb may have been 
erected about five years before his 
death. But on the W. side is another 
date, 1024, above the words, “In 
Lahor.” This date corresponds to 
1615 A.D., and is probably the date of 
the building of the tomb, while the 
other date refers to the death of Anar 
Kali. The story is that Andr Kali 
was beloved by Salim, and was seen 
by Akbar to smile when the Prince 
entered the harim. As a punishment 
for this, it is said that she was buried 
alive ; and the distich engraved on her 
sarcophagus certainly proves that Salim 
was her lover, and if his father avenged 
himself in the way tradition represents, 
it proves that Akbar was an inhuman 
monster, undeserving of the praises 
which have been heaped upon him, 
The church is called St. James, 

The next visit should be to the 
Museum, which is called by the Indians 
*Aja’ib Ghar, and is near the Anar Kali 
Gardens, and adjoins the Central Post 
Office. This building was constructed 
for the Panjab Exhibition of 1864, and 
was to have been replaced by one 
better adapted for a museum, but 
funds have not been forthcoming. 
On a raised platform in front of the 
entrance is the famous gun called the 
Zamzamah, “ Hummer,” but the word 
also means a lion’s roar. The Sikhs 
called it the Bhangianwali Top, that 
is the Cannon of the Bhangi confe- 
deracy. The gun was made in 1761 
A.D., by Shah Wali Khan, Vazir of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, and was used 
by him at the battle of Panipat. 

After Ahmad Shah left India the 
gun came into the hands of the Bhangi 
Misl, and Ranjit eventually got posses- 
sion of it and used it at the siege of 
Multan in 1818. It was then placed 
at the Dihli Gate of Lahor until 1860, 
when it was removed to its present 
site. Round the muzzle is cut in 
Persian :— 


Wal{ Khan, by command of the Shah, 
Peari of Pearls, 
Made the cannon called Zamzamah, 
The taker of forts. 
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The work of Shah Nazir. 
The year of its date I enquired of Reason, 
It, inspiring awe, made this declaration : 
If thou wilt devote the ready money of thy life 
I will recount its date. 
After I had offered the sacritice, it said, 
““What a cannon! 
Its face, like a monstrous serpent, vomits fire.” 


There is also this inscription :— 


In the time of the Shah, 
Magnificent as Faridun, 

In the reign of Ahmad Shah, Pearl of Pearis, 
A sovereign distributor of justice, 
Gifted with equity, 

The Khusrau, taker of thrones, equal to Jam, 
There was, according to custom, 

A Chief Minister 
Who employed his utmost zeal. 

To him the command from the heavenly 
sphere was given 
To make a cannon, vast as a mountain. 
The slave born in the house of the Emperor, 
Whose throne is like the sky, 

Shah Wali Khan, 

The Vazir of that Government, 
Carried into execution this important matter. 
He brought together certain skilful artisans, 
And through their utmost endeavours 
Was fused 
The gun named Zamgamah, 

Of wondrous effects. 

The Pounder of forts, and Piercer of the 
Ramparts of the sky, 

Was, under the auspices of the Shah, 
Brought to a happy conclusion. 

Date—1176 a.H. =1762 A.D. 


In the entrance hall of the Museum 
are 2 flags with a placard on which is 
written ‘ Taken by the 23rd Pioncers, 
Major Chamberlain, in the Ambela 
Campaign, 1863.” There is also a stone 
found at Jalandhar. It says that in 
the 12th year of the reign of Au- 
rangzib, Mu’ in Shamshir Khan Tarin, 
by the divine favour, and the auspices 
of the Shah, got possession of the 
country of Mandar. On the 1. of the 
hall are specimens of the antiquities, 
arts, and manufactures of the Panjab ; 
and on the r. its raw products, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. 

On the table in the entrance-hall isa 
book in which visitors are expected to 
enter theirnames, and there arealso Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s works, ‘‘ Panjab Pro- 
ducts,” and “ Panjab Manufactures.” 
There is too a stone with an inscrip- 
tion of the time of King Gondophares, 
who is said to have put St. Thomas to 
death. There are also some pediments 
of pillars brought by Gencral Cun- 
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ningham from Shah ka Derd, which 
he thinks to be the ancient Taxila. 
Also 2 old brass cannon found buried 
in a mound at Anandpur in the district 
of Hoshiyarpur, thought to be of the 
time of Guru Govind. In the division 
on the 1. will be found various sculp- 
tures from the Yusufzai country. In 
these sculptures Greek influence is 
plainly discerned. The Macedonian 
cloak, Phrygian cap, and other things 
unmistakably Greck will be noticed. 
The coins are kept in a strong box, 
and can be seen on application to the 
Curator. 

There are only two relics of the pre- 
historicage. They aretwo finely finished 
celts found in Swat, of porphyritic 
greenstone. In the central aisle will 
be seen a series of portraits hung be- 
tween the arches, representing princes 
and chiefs of the Panjab. They are 
by an Indian artist, and as specimens 
of art cannot be much praised. Speci- 
mens of the manufactures of the Pro- 
vince will be found in the cases. The 
turned and lacquered ware of Pak- 
pattan, and the Derajat exhibited is 
superior to that of Sindh and Banaras. 
The papier maché work of Kashmir 
will attract attention, and it may be 
added that specimens can be pur- 
chased in Lahor ata cheap rate. The 
visitor will observe the ivory carving 
of Amritsar and Patidla, and also the 
dark wood inlaid with ivory from 
Hoshiyarpur. Among ornaments worn 
by the people may be noticed the 
perak, a sort of coif used by maidens 
in Lahaul and Spiti, in which a 
number of turquoises are sewn. There 
is also a good collection of musical 
instruments of the country. The other 
pottery is a case containing specimens 
of the Avftgari work of Gujarat and 
Sialkot, identical with Italian damas- 
cening. Here too are cups and 
ornaments of vitreous cnamel from 
Bhawalpur, and silver inlaid in pew- 
ter, and perforated metal-work from 
Dihli. Observe too a dagger with 
small pearls set loosely in the blade. 

There are good specimens of the silk 
manufactures of Bhawalpur and Mul- 
tan, and the satinettes are excellent. 
There is also a curious embroidery of 
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soft floss silk on cotton called shishdar 
phulkari, interspersed among which 
are small mirrors. On a stand near 
the pottery are some rude idols hideous- 
ly painted, which were worshipped 
by the ladies of the Sikh Court. Near 
this is an exhibition of the leathern 
ware of the Panjab; this is followed by 
a collection of ethnographical heads 
by Messrs. Schlagentweit, and then 
lay figures habited in the costumes of 
the people of Lahaul, Spiti and Ladakh, 
and Thibetan curiosities, such as prayer 
wheels. The model of the great dia- 
mond, the Aoh-i-nwér, made by Messrs. 
Osler for the Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851, is also here. 

According to the Hindus this dia- 
mond belonged to Karna, King of 
Anga, and according to the Per- 
sians it and its sister diamond the 
Dary4-i-nur, or Sea of Light, were 
worn by Afrasiyab. The Sea of 
Light is now at Tehran in the Shah’s 
treasury, which contains the finest 
jewels in the world. It is said that 
Nadir brought the Koh-i-nur from 
Dihli, and when he was killed it fell 
into the hands ofAhmad Shah Durrani, 
and from him it descended to Shah 
Shuja’a, his grandson, from whom Ran- 
jit took it on the Ist of June, 1813. In 
1849 it was made over to the British, 
and brought to England by Colonel 
Mackeson and Captain Ramsay, who 
handed it to the Board of Directors of 
the E.LC., and they delivered it to 
the Queen on the 3rd of July, 1850. 
It was re-cut in London by Costa of 
Amsterdam, at a cost of £8,000, and 
its weight was diminished from 186 
carats to 1024. 

On the right of the entrance hall are 
specimens of the mineral resources of 
the country. Among them will be seen 
iron ore from Bajor. It is a magnetic 
oxide of singular purity. Antimony and 
lead are also shown, and gold found in 
the sands of the Panjab rivers in small 
quantities. Copper ore is found in 
Gurgaon and Hisar, but in too small 
quantities to be any value. The coal 
of the province is usually anthracite 
or lignite, but a very thin seam of good 
coal exists in the mountains to the W. of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Specimens of 
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rock-salt of two kinds, one from the|a Muslim saint called Mauj-i-Darya. 


hills between the Jhilam and the Indus, 
and the other from the hills beyond 
the Indus, are shewn. The first is 
pink, the second grey. Saltpetre is 
found in many parts of the province in 
the soil, and alum is manufactured in 
large quantities at Kdlabagh. Gypsum 
is found in large quantities in the salt- 
range, but is not used. 

There is a fair collection of birds 
and insects. Close by is the Anar- 
kali Book Club, which is 50 yds, 
W. of the post office. It is said by 
some to have been built by Vazir 
Khan, by others by Ilahi Bakhsh. 
It is a handsome building, with 
4 white cupolas. There are some 
valuable books, as for instance Harris’ 
Voyages, folio, 1705, given by Colonel 
R. Taylor. The subscription is 4 rs. 
a month. 

From this the traveller may visit 
the Seeretariat, and pass on to the next 
house, which was occupied by Generals 
Allard and Court. The Judge’s Court 
is close by, and was formerly included 
in the same enclosure. The Court is 
a handsome room and very lofty, 
about 40 ft. sq. The Judges have 
good retiring rooms. The Dak Bangla 
is close by to the W. There are 7 
rooms, one of which is used as a din- 
ing hall. After three days a traveller 
who stops at the T.B. has to pay a 
double fee, that is to say, 2 rs. instead 
of Ir. 

About 100 yds. to the E. is the 
University Hall, which measures 
84ft. 6 in. by 62ft. 10 in. This in- 
cludes the corridor, which 94 ft. broad. 
The corridor is surmounted by a row 
of arches, There are 3 at the N. and 
S., and 5 at the E. and W. The 
window glasses are coloured. It now 
belongs to the Kapurthala Rajah, who 
gave 40,000 rs. for it. In the garden 
to the N.W. is a mound on which is a 
tomb with a slab in its floor inscribed 
to Marie Charlotte, décédée le 5™* 
Avril, 1827, fille de M. Allard, de St. 
Tropiz, Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, Général de la Cavalerie. 
Over the entrance outside is a Persian 
inscription giving the name of the 
deceased. Not far off is the shrine of 


Over the door is a Persian inscription 
which says it is the tomb of Saiyid 
Muhammad Shah Mauji-i-Darya, son 
of Nuru’llah, who was a spiritual 
guide in the time of Akbar. It is an 
octagonal building, and on one of the 
sides is written in Persian a minatory 
sentence against any one who dese- 
crates the tomb. 

The two next days may be spent in 
visiting the Fort. The traveller will 
drive to the Fort and enter by the 
Dihli Gate. Here there used to be 
some enormously massive hot baths. 
A narrow street leads to an inner gate 
which opens into a chauk or square, 
where is the very beautiful mosque of 
Vazir Khan. It was built in 1634 by 
Hakim ’Alau ’d din of Chiniot, Vazir 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan. The 
walls are covered with beautiful in- 
laid work called Kashi or Nak- 
kashi. The colours of the tiles are 
burnt in and set in hard mortar. It 
is true fresco painting. Over the 
noble entrance is written in Persian, 
“Remove thy heart from the gardens 
of the world, and know that this 
building is the true abode of man.’ 
It was completed in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, The architect was Hidayatu 
‘lah, the faithful servant of Vazir 
Khan. 

The court of the mosque mea- 
sures inside from the E. wall to the 
low ledge W. of the stone hut 131 ft. 
6 in. sq., from that ledge to the inner 
or W. wall 11 ft. Over the arch- 
way inside is a Persian distich, which 
says Muhammad the Arabian Kabarui 
possesses the gift of both worlds. 


Anyone who becomes not the dirt of his feet, 
May cirt be on luis head | 


In thecentre of the front of the mosque 
is the Muslim creed. In panels along 
the fagade are beautifully written 
verses from the Kuran. There is a 
Persian inscription which gives the 
date in the words Bani i Masjid ast 
Vazir Khan A.H. 1034. 

The traveller may now ascend 70 
steps, each about 14 in. high, to 
the gallery round the minaret, 
which is about 3 ft, broad, and sur- 
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Tounds a room in the minaret in 
which several persons can sit. From 
the gallery there isa very fine view 
over the city, which is truly oriental 
and picturesque. Near the mosque 
are two springs of water with Persian 
inscriptions which say that the masonry 
part of the well was built by Raja 
Dindnath by the desire of Major 
George Macgregor, Dep. Com. of 
Lahor, in the Sanwat year 1908= 
1851 A.D. Leaving the mosque of 
Vazir Khan, and proceeding to the 1. 
of it along a street remarkable for 
balconies handsomely carved, the visi- 
tor will come to the Sunart Masjid 
or Golden Mosque, which has 3 gilt 
domes, and was built in 1753 A.D. by 
Bikhwari Khan, a favourite of the 
widow of Mir Mannu, a lady who 
governed Lahor some time after her 
husband's death. He is said to have 
displeased the lady, whose female at- 
tendants beat him to death with their 
shoes. 

The situation of this mosque at 
the junction of two roads is pic- 
turesque, and its domes are elegant. 
Behind the mosque is a large well, 
with steps descending to the water's 
edge. It is said to have been dug by 
Arjun, the 5th Guru. Passing along 
the narrow winding street the visitor 
will now come to an open space called 
the Hira Mandi, whence is a fine view 
of the Fort and the principal Mosque. 
The visitor will now turn to the right, 
and passing under a gateway between 
the fort and the mosque will enter the 
pretty garden called the Jluzuri Bagh. 
The Normal School is in the buildings 
near the gateway. On the right isa 
high crenelated wall, and in the centre 
is the \kbari Darwdzah, a'massive 
gateway built by the Emperor Akbar, 
which was formerly the entrance to 
the citadel. The towers of this build- 
ing will attract attention by the ele- 
gance of their design. 

On the left is the quadrangle of the 
Jam’ Masjid, which must next be 
visited, The mosque is raised on a lofty 
platform supported by arches, The en- 
trance is on the W. side of the Huzuri 
Bagh, and it looks on Ranjit’s beautiful 
Barah dari or Pavilion, beyond which 
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to the height of 90 ft. rises the Fort 
gate called Dewri Makhtiwala, because 
in Ranjit’s time it was kept by Makh- 
tis—it is now closed. A vast flight 
of 22 steps leads up to the gate of the 
mosque. The top step is 79ft. 3 in. 
long, and from the corner of it to the 
wall of the archway is 34 ft. 4 in. The 
lowest step is more than 90 ft. long, 
This mosque was built by Aurangzib 
with the confiscated estates of his 
eldest brother Dara Shikoh, and the 
revenues of Multdn were assigned for 
its support. Over the entrance is 
written the Muslim creed, and then in 
Persian, “The Mosque of Abu ‘1 
Muzaffar Muhaiya-u-’d din Muham- 
mad ’Alamgir, the Kingslayer of in- 
fidels, inthe year 1084 A.H (=1674 A.D.) 
was completed by the meanest of his 
slaves, Fid& Muhaiya u’d din Khan 
Kokar.’’* 

The facade of the archway mea- 
sures 66 ft. 10 in. long. The N. and 
S. sides of the court of the mosque 
are 530 ft. long, and the HK. and W. 
sides 527 ft. There is a corridor 
arched over, but open on both sides, 
which is 25 ft. above the ground out- 
side, but only 3 ft. above the level of 
the court. Itis19ft. broad. Of the 
four minarets, all of which have lost 
one story, only that to the S.W. is 
open. The cupolas were so much in- 
jured by an earthquake that it was 
necessary to take them down. The 
height of the minarets is 143 ft. 6 in., 
their circumference outside is 67 ft. 
84 in. 

Other measurements are: the en- 
trance door is 58 ft. 74 in. to the 
battlements. The height of the door 
at the part of the mosque where 
prayer is held is 75 ft. 7 in. to the 
battlements; the breadth of the mosque 
from I. to W. under the dome is 77 ft. 
84 in., its length from N, to 8. is 
279 ft. 84 in. The mosque is built of 
red sandstone, and the fagade of the 
part where people pray is adorned 
with white marble flowers, which have 
a beautiful appearance. 

Although the mosque is now very 


the Golden Mosque. 


* Mr. Thornton has written in his guide 
this word Khokah by a strange blunder, 
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much neglected, and was dese- 
crated by Ranjit, who made a Ma- 
gazine of it, and used to keep his 
munitions of warin the place where 
the faithful prayed, its magnifi- 
cent proportions excite admiration, 
and the quadrangle being over- 
shadowed by two rows of fine trees of 
the Ficus Indica species produces an 
unusual and very pleasing effect. It 
was not till 1856 that the mosque was 
restored to the Muslims as a place of 
worship. 

The traveller will now visit the Hu- 
zuri Bagh, which is beautifully laid 
out, and contains an elegant pavilion. 
He will pass along the N. side of the 
Jam'i Masjid. He will then pass on 
his right hand the Samadh or cremation 
place of Ranjit, and then that of 
Kharg Singh, and then that of Nau 
Nihal Singh, a glittering white build- 
ing rather out of keeping with the 
solemn mosque its neighbour. 

Ranjit Singh’s Samadh adjoins the 
Huzuri Bagh, and the W. wall of the 
Fort. The ceilings are decorated with 
traceries in stucco inlaid with convex 
mirrors. The arches of the interior 
are of marble, but strengthened with 
brick and chunam, and clamped with 
iron, which was done by order of Sir 
D. McLeod when Lieut.-Governor of 
the Panjab. In the centre is a raised 
platform of stone, on which is a lotus 
flower carved in marble, surrounded 
by eleven smaller flowers. The central 
flower covers the ashes of Ranjit ; the 
others those of four wives and seven 
concubines who underwent cremation 
with his corpse. 

Below this mausoleum and by the 
side of the road leading from the 
Roshanai Gate to the plain outside 
the Fort is the shrine of Arjun, the 
5th Guru, and compiler of the Adi 
Granth, which is read in Ranjit’s Sam- 
adh daily, in a huge volume over 
which attendants reverently wave 
chaurics. 

After a steep ascent to the right 
the visitor will turn to the left, and 
go about 100 yds. to the Roshanai 
Gate of the Fort. A steep incline for 
about another 100 yds., made by the 
English, leads into the interior of the 
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Fort. It may be observed here that 
this incline is very dangerous, as 
Indian carriages have no drags, and 
in point of fact the author of this 
book was run away with, and his 
carriage was dashed to pieces at the 
Roshanai gateway, almost at the same 
spot where Nau Nihal Singh was 
killed by the fall of an archway. 

After ascending the incline the 
visitor will turn to the left,and pass the 
Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, which is 
of white marble, and has three domes, 
that in the centre being the largest. 
There is a court for worshippers which 
measures 50 ft. from N. to S., and 
30 ft. from E.to W. The inner door 
has four large padlocks and four strong 
chains, and here Ranjit kept his 
treasure, generally about 2,000,000 
ts, and here too the British keep 
their treasure of from £100,000 to 
#200,000. Several sentries are posted 
in the inner court, in the passage, and 
at the outer door, 

Over the arched entrance into the 
outer courtis written in Persian, “In the 
twelfth year of the fortunate reign of 
his Imperial Majesty the Shadow of 
God, Sulaiman in rank, Kaiomars in 
pomp, whose arm is like that of Alex- 
ander, the Defender of the Khildfat 
Shah Naru’d Din Jahangir, son of 
Jalalu’d Din Akbar, the King Con- 
queror of Infidels, In 1598 A.D., cor- 
responding to 1007 A.H. this noble 
building was completed by the efforts 
of the least of his disciples and of his 
slaves, his devoted servant Mamur 
Khan.’ 

Proceeding to the E, the visitor will 
come to asmall Sikh temple built by the 
order of Dalip Singh’s mother. Near 
it is a well 50 ft. deep. The story is 
that the Emperor Shah Jahan one day 
looked into this well and was seized 
with a sudden fear and shrank back, 
on which he was so vexed with him- 
self that he jumped in. His Vazir, as 
in duty bound, jumped in after him. 
They were both rescued, and Shah 
Jahan was about to jump in a second 
time, but his Minister persuaded him 
to give up his intention, as he had 
showed his courage sufficiently. A 
little to the N, stood a mosque, which 
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has been entirely cleared away, and 
the English, with questionable taste, 
have made a latrine there, which has 
given much offence to the Indians. 

At 30 yards to the 1. of the Palace, 
which extends about 500 ft. on the ex- 
treme E., is the palace of Akbar, to 
which succeeds a part built by Jahan- 
gir, and then a curtained wall between 
two hexagonal towers ascribed to 
Shah Jahan, to which Aurangzib and 
the Sikhs made additions, The facade 
is covered with designs, inlaid 
enamelled tiles representing men, 
horses, and elephants, engaged in 
hunting, and also the angels, who, 
according to old Persian Mythology, 
preside over the days and months. 
In spandrels over arcaded compart- 
ments in front of Jahangir’s palace 
are four representations of the rising 
sun, Other spandrels show cherubs 
like those in Christian churches, which 
were perhaps borrowed from the Jesuit 
church established by Portuguese mis- 
sionaries at Lahor. In support of this 
it may be said that Bernier mentions 
that Jahangir, in compliment to the 
missionaries, placed an image of the 
Virgin in a prominent position. 

The traveller will now visit the 
Shish Mahall, or Palace of Mirrors, 
which is the joint work of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzib. The E. wall of 
this building did not exist in Ranjit’s 
time, and there was an extensive court 
into which he used to pass from the 
Moti Mosque through a handsome 
folding-door studded with gilt bosses. 
At present the Shish Mahall has a 
quadrangle which measures 101 ft. 7 in. 
from N.toS., and 130 ft. 8 in. from E. to 
W., exclusive of the corridor. This 
corridor was an open one, the roof to- 
wards the inner part being supported 
by 12 pillars 12 ft. high on the N. and 
8S. sides. 

In the centre of the W. side is a 
beautiful white marble pavilion called 
Nau Lékha, as it is said to have 
cost 9 lakhs or rs. 900,000. This 
beautiful work of art, inlaid after 
the fashion so well known at Agra, is 
31 ft. long from N.’to S. and 15 ft, 4 in. 
broad from E. to W. This breadth is 
also that of the corridor. Between 
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the pillars on the §, side of the quad- 
rangle walls have been erected, and thus 
an armoury has been formed. Before 
leaving the Shish Mahall the visitor 
should ascend to the roof and to the 
summit of the small building atop of 
it, whence there is a magnificent view 
over the city of Lahor and the sur- 
rounding country, in which the river 
Ravi and the lofty minarets of Shah 
Darra beyond it, and nearer to him 
the Mausoleum of Ranjit and the great 
mosque will be pointed out to him. 

The Shish Mahall was the place where 
the sovereignty of the Panjab was 
transferred to the British Government. 
Here, too, Ranjit held his receptions, 
In the small rooms leading to the upper 
tower the ceilings are cut into geo- 
metrical patterns. These paintings and 
the mirror work with which the walls 
and ceilings are ornamented were 
done by the Sikhs, and ill agree with 
the chaste beauty of the Mughul archi- 
tecture. There used to be fountains 
and a reservoir in the centre of the 
quadrangle, but these were filled in 
with clay in order that the band 
might stand there during the Prince of 
Wales’ visit. In the inlaid work of 
the Pavilion there were formerly valu- 
able stones, but these have been all 
picked out by the Sikhs, and probably 
by the English soldiers after them. 

In the armoury the visitor will re- 
mark the round shield of Guru Govind. 
It is of rhinoceros hide, and has a 
single boss. His battle-axe is also 
shown, the blade of which is of 
fine Damascus steel. Here, too, will 
be seen the arms taken from the Sikhs 
by the English ; some of the helmets 
are inscribed Akal Sipahi. The long 
gauntleted swords are merely used in 
fencing. There are many cuirasses 
which belonged to the regiments com- 
manded by French officers, with brass 
eagles carved upon them. There are 
also rings of steel which were used as 
missiles in war, particularly by the 
Akalis. The crests of these soldiers, 
called Jikars, in the shape of a bar 
passing through two semi-circles, and 
crowned with a ball, are exhibited. 
There are also some cannon with 
barrels which turn like those of a 
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revolver, and a number of camel guns 
and an obus, inscribed in Persian, 
“Fath ya shahid, 1815, victory or 
Many coats of mail will also 


death.” 
be observed, 

Parallel with the tower of the Shish 
Mahall was another 
Saman Burj (prop. Musamman, oc- 


tagonal), of great height, parallel 


with the tower of the same name, 
which still stands. The height of the 
tower of the Shish Mahall is 102 ft. 


Tin. There is a higher part of about 


110 ft., but it is not so accessible. The 
ascent is by 64444 high steps, 108 in 
all, To the N. is a view over the 
Bddami Garden, On this plain Ranjit 
used to have reviews, and he slept in 
the winter in the courtyard, going to 
the hills in the summer. Some of the 
rooms are prettily painted and orna- 
mented with mica. 

When Dalip Singh was going away 
he took Kamru 'd din, a son of one 
of Ranjit’s oldest officials, to an 
apple depicted in one of the bou- 
quets at the N.E, corner and said, 
‘Whenever you look on this remem- 
ber me.” In the same corner is a 
room containing relics of the Prophet 
and his family. When Ahmad Shah 
Abdalli took Dihli, he married his son 
to the Emperor’s daughter. The bride 
fell ill at Kandahar, and her mother 
Malikahu’zZaman started tosee herand 
took these relics with her, At Jamun 
she heard the news of her daughter’s 
death, and gave away all the money 
she had with her. She then borrowed 
60,000 rs. on the relics. and subse- 
quently alakh more on them, As she 
was unable to pay, the relics fell into 
the hands of the mortgagees, two noble- 
men, from whom Ranjit took them. 

They are kept in ashabby glass case, 
and are usually covered with dust. 
They consist of turbans of ’Ali and of 
his sons, Hasan and Husain, a cap 
with Arabic writing on it, the prayer 
carpet of Fatima, a slipper of Muham- 
mad, and the mark of his foot im- 
pressed in a stone, on which being ex- 
hibited Kamru ’d din remarked, ‘“ It is 
evident the Prophet had no joints to 
his toes.” There are also a vestment 
of the Prophet, his prayer carpet and 
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a green turban. Besides these there 
is a hair of the Prophet's beard, of a 
red colour, There were a dozen for- 
merly, but all have perished except 
this one. There is alsosome red earth 
from Karbala. There is a decayed 
tooth, which is said to have belonged 
to one of the Imams, 

The traveller will now walk inaS, 
direction along the KE. wall and will 
come to the Diwan i Ahdas, or Khwab- 
gah i Kuchik, where the Emperor 
used to sleep. It is of white marble, 
and has a tesselated marble pavement, 
black and white. In the wall were a 
reservoir and fountain, but these are 
now filled up. It has been used by the 
English as a church, and there is a 
font near the E, wall, and just in line 
with it an aperture in the Jali or per- 
forated screen, about 2 ft. sq., at which 
the Emperor sat and heard his ’Arz- 
begi read the petitions, from the roof 
of a building now ruined. He was 24 
ft. below the Emperor. The Diwani 
Khas measures 51 ft. 2 in. from N. to 
s., and 40 ft. 5in. from HE, to W., and 
there are 2 rows of dwarf pillars, 12in 
each row. 

There was a corresponding build- 
ing on the W. side of the court, 
but it is entirely gone. There was 
also a large sq. tank in the middle 
with fountains, all now filled up. S. 
of this on the E. side is the Akbari 
Mahall, where Dalip Singh was born, 
and an ornamented Hindu pavilion. 
From the Diwan i Khas you deszend by 
67 steps to the long walk along the 14, 
wall of the palace; about 20 yds. from 
this you pass S, to the Ahwabgah i 
Kalan, which is of red sandstone, and 
is now nearly all whitewashed by the 
Public Works Department. The archi- 
traves of the pillars are well carved 
in the Hindu fashion with representa- 
tions of elephants and birds, The 
building measures 77 ft, 9 in. inside, and 
a corridor extended from it 150 ft. 
into the centre of the fort, where 
the hospital now is. This corridor 
has been destroyed, and the English 
have put up a wretched barrack 
instead. Round the centre was a 
railing, in which were a reservoir, 


fountains, and other beautiful works 
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of art, of which no vestige now re- 
mains. 

If the visitor now goes to the W, 
side, he will enter the Diwan i “Am, 
which is 170 ft. 2 in. long from N., toS, 
and 56ft. 5in. wide from E. to W. The 
coarse brick pavementis unseemly. The 
building is of red sandstone, but has 
been whitewashed. In the centre is 
the Takhtgah, or ‘throne place,” 
where the Emperor sat. The ascent is 
by 14 steps, and there are several 
rooms behind. In the front are the 
remains of a red sandstone railing, 
inside which only the nobles could 
come. N. of this, where now stands 
a clump of trees, was a tomb, out 
of which a holy man used to warn 
the Emperor that he was mortal. 

To the! E, is the hospital, a building 
which was erected by Chand Kauwar 
for her residence, and there she was 
confined by order of Shir Singh, and 
put to death according to his com- 
mands by her handmaidens. S. of 
the Diwan i “Am, and adjoining it is 
the house of Shir Singh, which was 
4 stories high, but only two now re- 
main, The traveller may return 
through the Huzuri Bagh, which is a 
little to the S. of Ranjit’s mausoleum. 
The Barahdari in it was built by Ranjit 
with white marble taken from the 
tombs of the Emperor Jahangir and 
the Empress Nur Jahan at Shahdarrah, 
It measures 44 ft. 6 in, by 45 ft. 

To the E, is a gate, beyond which was 
a second gate, which fell on Nau Nihal 
Singh and Uddham and killed them. 
Kamru ’d din, now living at Lahor, 
saw the body of Nau Nihal brought 
into the Barahdari, with the blood 
aud brains issuing from the nose. 
Ne is of opinion that the catastrophe 
was accidental and not designed. 

There are one or two houses within 
the city walls which deserve examina- 
tion, One of these is the house of 
Ldja Har Bans Singh, which is close 
to the Masti Gate adjoining the E. 
wall of the fort. The entrance to this 
house is by a strong archway, which 
protects it and the adjoining house, 
which is vast. From the top, which is 
90 ft. high, there is a fine view of the 
city. Har Bans Singh is the nephew 
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and adopted son of the famous Sikh 
sardar Te] Singh, and after the adop- 
tion ason was born to Te] Singh, but it 
was too late to alter the disposition of 
the property, and Har Bans Singh 
inherited everything, while the true 
son and heir was left penniless. Tej 
Singh died on the 2nd of September, 
1862, in a room in the N.W. side of 
the adjoining house. From this house 
the tomb of Ayyaz may be visited. It 
is of brick and mortar, and has been 
ruined and repaired again and again. 
It is a short distance W. of the Golden 
Mosque, and close to the Tanksél 
Bazar. The entrance is by a mean 
door in a little court, and the tomb 
consists of a platform 9 ft. 10in. by 
7 ft. Gin., on which is a low raised 
place covered with a pall. There is 
no inscription. In such an obscure 
resting-place lie the remains of the 
once powerful favourite of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. 

Having finished the sights in the 
Fort the next visit may be to the 
railway workshops, which, with the 
railway station of the 8. P. and D. 
line, are in the quarter called Nau- 
lakka, on the E. of the city wall and 
not far from the Dibli Gate. The 
station is of brick, designed by Mr. 
Brunton, C.E., on a plan which ad- 
mits of its being used in case of need 
as a fort. It cost rs. 157,600. The 
workshops, together with the station, 
cover 126 acres of ground. The Sta- 
tion began to be used in 1875, and can 
keep in repair 150 locomotives and 
2,500 carriages. More than 2,000 
workmen are employed, of whom 25 
are European foremen. There is no- 
thing required for a railway, from the 
heaviest castings to the most minute 
fittings, which cannot besupplic:lhere, 
as the factory is one of the most com- 
plete in India. The wheelbarrow, un- 
known in other parts of India, is here 
in use. 

This place exhibits one of the 
most striking proofs of the improve- 
ment introduced by the British in 
India. Here the usually apathetic 
Indian may be secn working with a 
vigour worthy of a European, and 
handling machines which require con- 
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stant vigilance and attention. The 
Railway Company has here lodged its 
staff of English employés in great 
comfort. There are comfortable suites 
of apartments in which 40 families 
are lodged, and pay a moderate rent. 
There are also a swimming-bath, a 
library, a billiard-room, and a theatre. 
The Church is about 1m. from the 
Railway Station to the 8. ; it will hold 
100 people. It was formerly a tomb, 
and is a domed building with recesses. 

The Cemetery is on the circular road 
about 50 yds. 8. of the Tanksal road ; 
it is not well kept. Here is buried 
the infant son of Lord Lawrence, who 
died on the Ist April, 1852. Also the 
wife of Robert Cust, sometime Com- 
missioner in the Panjab, who died on 
June 2nd, 1864; and the daughter of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, and 3 children 
of Sir F. Pollock. In St. James’s 
Church there are tablets to A. A. 
Roberts, Esq., C.B. and C.S.1., who 
filled the offices of Financial Commis- 
sioner in the Panjab, Judge of the 
Chief Court at Labor, and Member of 
the Legislative Council of India, and 
finally Resident at the Court of the 
Nizam, where he died on the 14th 
May, 1868. There is also a tablet to 
sir A. Lawrence, Bart., B.C.S., eldest 
son of Sir Henry Lawrence, killed by 
the fall of a bridge near Simla on the 
27th August, 1864. Near the church 
is a handsome cross, erected ‘‘in re- 
membrance of one whom we loved, 
Donald Friell McLeod, K.C.S.1., Lieut.- 
Governor of the Panjab, who died 28th 
Nov., 1872.” 

Shalimar Guardens.—The next day 
may be spent in a visit to these gar- 
dens, which are 6m. from the mile- 
stone near the Tanksal Gate of Lahor, 
whence the measurements are made 
to Peshawar and other places, The 
gardens are 4 m. broad and 3m. and 
80 yds. long from N.toS. They are 
divided into three parts, and many 
steps are descended to reach the lowest 
part. The whole extent is about 80 
acres, surrounded by a wall 20 ft. high, 
with a large gateway, and pavilions 
at each corner, 40 ft. high to the top 
of the towers. Canals permeate the 
garden, and there is a small centre- 
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piece to each, besides a tank in the 
centre of all, with an island and a 
passage across to it. There are 100 
small fountains in the first garden, 
and double that number in the tank, 
The trees are chiefly mangoes, and the 
garden is laid out in monotonous 
square beds. Once, when the chu- 
nam was intact and the frescocs new, 
it must have been a very pretty place, 
but now it is decayed and shabby. 

The sixth milestone is just before you 
reach the garden, and on the opposite 
side of the road are two gardens, the 
Sandanwalas and Misr Bir} Lal’s, 
and to the BE. there is also Jamad’ar 
Khushhal Sinh’s garden, and acros3 
the road to the N.E. Lehna Sinh’s, 
There are many dargahs and gardens 
to which on holidays crowds of people 
go on pilgrimage. The Shalimar 
Gardens were laid out in 1637 A.D. 
by order of Shih Jahan. The ety- 
mology of the word Shalimar is doubt- 
ful, but is probably from Shalah, house, 
Mér,.Cupid. These gardens are a fa- 
vourite place of resort for fétes and 
picnics. About 4m. before reaching 
Shalimar is the gateway to the Gu- 
labi Bagh, or Rose garden, which 
was laid out in 1655 by Sultan Beg, 
who was Admiral of the fleet to Shah 
Jahin. The Nakkashi work on the 
gate of coloured tiles is very beautiful, 
and hardly inferior to that on Vazir 
Khan's mosque. On the gateway is 
incribed in Persian :— 


Khush in bagh kih darad lalah dighash 
Gul i Khurshid o mah shavvad clnraghash, 


Sweet is this garden, through envy of which 
the tulip is spotted, 

The rose of the sun and moon forms its 
beautiful lamp. 


Opposite to the Gulabi Bagh is the 
tomb of ?Ali Marddan Khan, the ccle- 
brated engineer, who also laid out the 
Shalimar gardens, It is necessary to 
pass over a field to get to this tomb. 
You then come to a lofty archway, 
which formerly opened into a garden, 
and was once covered with exquisitely 
coloured tiles, of which there are still 
fine remains. The fagade of the gate- 
way, which looks N., is 58 ft. long, and 
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Above these the colours are an exqui- 
site blue and white, with some yellow. 


Tbe E. and W. sides are only 52 ft. | tral watchtower. 


long. S. of this, at 50 yds, distance, 
is the tomb of ’Ali Mardan. It is oc- 
tagonal in shape, the outside layers 
being of burnt brick, and the inner 
ones of unburnt. The building is very 
much decayed and cracked, and people 
have been at work digging out bricks 
from the massive walls. The N. side 
now measures 34 ft. 10 in. The E. 
side 34 ft. 5 in. The S.E. side 
34 ft.10in. The W. 34 ft.8in, The 
others 34 ft, 10 in. The total 
depth of the buttress wall, which has 
several angles, 20 ft. This supports 
the inner, outer, and upper dome. The 
inside measure from the inner angle of 
one buttress to the angle of the oppo- 
site is 45 ft. 8 in. ; in other words, the 
inner floor is 45 ft. sq., and the height 
to the vaulted roof is 52 ft. 5 in. 

There is some difficulty in measuring 
the height, as the staircase is ruined and 
quite dark. The above measurement 
was taken, however, by dropping a 
tape through a hole at the top of 
the vault, Thence to the tup of the 
next vaulted roof is about the same, 
so that the total height is about 100 ft. 
Besides this, there was a finial, which 
has been destroyed. When it existed, 
the total height would be about 110 ft. 
The garden where Suchet Singh was 
killed is about 4 mile to the 8.E. 

It may be mentioned here that there 
are 4 cemeteries of Muslims at Lahor. 
Ist, that of Midni Sahib, to the S. ; 
2nd, that of Shekhhu ’] Mudli, in the 
same direction ; 3rd, that of Pak Da- 
man, to the 8.E.; 4th, that of Sadr 
Diwan. 

The Central Prison.—As the Central 
Prison is one of the best managed in 
India, the traveller will perhaps like to 
visit it. Should he be desirous of pur- 
chasing tents or carpets for a journey 
in the hills, he will, as a matter of 
course, purchase them there. The 
Central Jail is situated at 4,400 ft. S. 
of Government House, a little to the 
W. of the Race-course, and at the ex- 
treme 8. of the Civil Station, The 
prison is capable of holding 2,276 
prisoners, and is generally full. 


It 
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consists of 2 octagons, each containing 
8 compartments, radiating from a cen- 
Besides these, there 
are 100 solitary cells outside the great 
wall in a separate enclosure. There 
are generally about 25 boys, who are 
kept in aseparate place. Confinement 
in the solitary cells is limited to 3 days, 
and is inflicted only on men who will 
not work, and on whom flogging makes 
no impression. 

The hospital, which consists of three 
fine barracks in a separate enclo- 
sure, is situated where the octagons 
diverge. Both octagons and _ hos- 
pital are enclosed with iron railings 
instead of walls, thus allowing a better 
circulation of air. The prisoners are 
allowed 36 superficial and 648 cubic 
ft. of sleeping space. The buildings 
are of sun-dried bricks set in mud, 
with tiled roofs, One octagon was 
finished in 1853, the other in 1862, 
This latter is the prison for Europeans, 
and has 1 large ward and 3 small ones, 
with bathing and dressing rooms, The 
jail is under a European superinten- 
dent, generally a doctor, with a Euro- 
pean deputy-superintendent, and 2 
Kuropean warders for the European 
prisoners. The prisoners are classed 
as casuals and habituals. The boys are 
kept strictly apartfrom adults. There 
are 3 kinds of labour—hard, medium, 
and light, and removalfrom one to the 
other dependson conduct. The prison 
is for males only, whose sentence ex- 
ceeds 3 years and for those sentenced 
to transportation. Each prisoner costs 
about 20 rs. a year, deducting 144 rs, 
for his labour earnings, 

During the Mutiny, 80,000 car- 
tridges were made by convict mu- 
tineers, besides thousands of sand- 
bags for the siege of Dilhi, commis- 
sariat gear, and tents for Euro. 
peans. Government attributed much 
of these results to the inspector, Dr. C, 
Hathaway, who slept for monthsin the 
Central Jail. The most notable manu- 
factures in the prison are blankets.* 
and cloths, mats, and floorcloths (called 


* The blankets cost 24 rs. each ; they tread 
them in water in order to make the stitches 
closer. 
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daris), tents, rugs, carpets,* scarfs,| H. Lawrence, President of the Board 
shawls, lithographic printing, and | of Administration of the Panjab, and 
country paper. The carpets resemble | killed at Lakhnau in 1857, It was 


those of Persia, and tradesmen in 
London purchase them annually to the 
value of about £2,000. 

Oil-crushing was carried on till 1870, 
when it was given up, as it did not pay 
for the labour. Crime is on the de- 
crease. Thaggism has been quite put 
down, and cattle-lifting is on the wane. 
In some districts, a few years ago, a 
man could not marry or wear a tur- 
ban till he had carried off cattle. The 
women are imprisoned in a separate 
building called the Penitentiary. They 
are taught to read and write, and some 
of them make good progress. The 
Thagi School of Industry may also be 
visited, and is not far off. The estab- 
lishment is self-supporting. The fe- 
males live in a separate building. 

Returning from the Jail, the visitor 
may take a look at the Race-course, 
and then drive on to the Lawrence 
Gardens, which cover 112 acres ; and 
here, on Saturday evenings, the Lahor 
Police Band plays. There are 80,000 
trees and 600 shrubs of different species, 
The visitor will remark the Pinus lon- 
gifolia, the Australian gum-tree, and 
the carob tree of Syria. There is a 
menagerie here in which isa very fine 
tiger, who has grown up here from a 
cub, Some years ago he tore off the 
arm of a boy, who was rescued with 
difficulty. There is a bear pit and 
some large bears. The keeper, having 
ventured down into the pit, was torn 
to pieces by them. 

At the N.W. corner is the Zav- 
rence Hail, fronting the Mall, and 
the Wontgomery Hall, facing the cen- 
tral avenue of the gardens. A co- 
vered corridor joins the halls. The 
Lawrence Hall was builtin memory of 
Sir J. Lawrence in 1862, andl was de- 
signed by G. Stone, C.. The Mont- 
gomery Hall was built in 1866, in 
memory of Sir R. Montgomery, from 
designs by Mr. Gordon, C.W¥. In the 
Montgomery Hall are portraits of Sir 


* Carpets are sold at 10 rs. a yard. <A 
prisoner does a bit 2 ft. long and 4 in, broad 
in one day. 


painted by J. N. Dixie. By it is Lord 
Lawrence, by the same artist. Then 
comes Sir R. Montgomery, 2nd Lieut.- 
Governor, copied from a picture by 
Sir F, Grant. Next comes the 3rd 
Lieut.-Governor, Sir D. McLeod, killed 
on the London Underground Railway 
in 1872. Next is Sir H. M. Durand, 
4th Lieut.-Governor, killed at Tank on 
the 31st of Dec., 1870, by being 
crushed by his elephant in rushing 
through a low gateway. Next comes 
Sir H. Kdwardes, Commissioner of 
Peshawar, who died in 1869 in Eng- 
land. Next comes Mr. A. Roberts, 
Financial Commissioner and Judicial 
Commissioner in the Panjab, who died 
as Resident at the Nizaim's Court in 
1868, He was the lst Commandant 
of the Labor Volunteer Corps, and 
founded the Roberts Institute, a read- 
ing-room at Lahor. Lastly, there isa 
portrait of Mr. F, Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Lahor, who died, on furlough, 
in 1869. 

Government House.—This is at no 
great distance from the Lawrence 
Gardens to the N. It is the tomb of 
Muhammad Kasim Khan, cousin of 
the Emperor Akbar, He was a great 
patron of wrestlers, and his tomb used 
to be called Aushtémala Gumbaz, or 
Wrestler’s Dome. Khushhal Singh, 
uncle of Tej Singh, fixed his residence 
in it, and Sir H. Lawrence got it from 
him, giving him in exchange for it the 
house of Diwan Hakim Rai. The al- 
coves in the central hall have been 
coloured, and the walls decorated with 
fresco designs, under the direction of 
Col. Hyde, R.E. There are some noble 
trees in the grounds, and a good swim- 
ming bath. 

Mian Mir,— The cantonment of 
Mian Mir is situated 6 m, to the 8.K. 
of Lahor city and 3 m, from the Civil 
Station in the same direction. The 
troops formerly occupied Anar Kali, 
but on account of the unhealthiness of 
that site, were removed to Mian Mir in 
1851-2. The new cantonment was 
then in a treeless plain, but trees have 
now bcen planted along the roads in 
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avenues. But Mian Mir is certainly 
very hot, and is considered unhealthy. 
The visitor may go by the Multan Rail- 
way, which has astation about 4 m. to 
the W. of the cantonment and parallel 
with itscentre. The pop. of Mian Mir 
for 1868 was given at 13,757, of whom 
3,046 were Hindus, 4,181 Muslims, 
336 Sikhs, and 6,194 other sects. 

The arrangement of the cantonment 
is as follows :—On the extreme N. is 
the bazar of the Europ. Inf., and to 
the S.W. of it their hospital. Then 
follow to the 8. the lines of the Europ. 
Inf., with the officers’ quarters on the 
E., and the Catholic Chapel and rifle- 
range beyond ; then, to the E. by S. of 
these again, is the quarter guard, the 
magazine, and another set of officers’ 
quarters to the E. Then follow, to 
the S., the racquet-court and the Exec. 
Engineers’ office, and to the E.of these 
the lines of the N. I. ; and again, S. of 
these, the Artillery lines, and at the 
extreme 8. the lines of the N. Cavalry. 
The Artillery practice range is to the 
K. of the Artillery lines. 

About ? of a m. to the N.W. of the 
cantonment is the Shrine of Mian Mir, 
a saint from whom the cantonment 
has its name. It stands in an enclo- 
sure on the r.-hand side of the road 
which leads to the cantonment. A 
visitor is expected to take off his shoes. 
The shrine stands in the centre of a 
quadrangle, 200 ft. sq., on a handsome 
marble platform 54 ft. sy. The shrine 
itself is of marble and 27 ft. 5 in. sq. 
Ranjit took away much of the marble 
for his barahdari in the Huzuri Bagh, 
and to make amends had the inside 
painted with flowers. Over the en- 
trance is in Persian :— 


MrANn Min, the Title page of devotees, 
The earth of whose door is luminous as the 
Philosopher's stone, 

Took his way to the eternal city 
When he was weary of this abode of sorrow. 
Reason recorded the year of his decease 
as follows : 

MiyAn Min was pleased to ascend on high, 
A.H. 1045=Aa.D. 1635, 
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gaudy pall. Outside are several tombs, 
and across the railway is a ruined 
village. Formerly there were near 
the shrine a reservoir with a fountain 
and a garden, and when the building 
was new and unspoiled by Ranjit it 
must have been very beautiful. There 
is a high single wire fence on either 
side, but there are places where it can 
be passed. Inthecentre of the village 
is the ruined tomb of Mula Shah, 
called in the map Mullan Shah 
Ubhree, who was the Pir or saint of 
Aurangzib’s eldest brother Dara. He 
is said by Kamru ’d din to have been 
king of Bukhara. It was orginally 
covercd with Nakkashi work, but 
scarcely a trace remains, 

Soon after this the traveller will pass 
onthe right the village of Garhiya Sha- 
ka, where are a number of large tombs, 
some with cupolas, but all more or 
lessruined. Just beyond the Govern- 
ment House, at 300 yds. from the 
main road, is the most venerated 
tomb in Lahor or its vicinity. It is 
called the tomb of Pakdaman, “ The 
Chaste Lady.’’ There was a flourishing 
village here, but it is now ruined. 
This saint was the daughter of the 
younger brother of “Ali by a different 
mother. Her real name was Rukiyah 
Khanum, and she was the eldest of six 
sisters, who are all buried here, and 
who fled with her to Baghdad, after 
the massacre at Karbala ; she died in 
110 A.H. =728 A.D., at the age of 90. 

The road is narrow and bad, and 60 
encumbered with bricks that a carriage 
cannot approach the entrance, to reach 
which a turn must be taken to the 
right, and a lane ascended to about 
200 yds. The place is remarkable for 
a number of JWanr trees of slow 
growth, with a narrow leaf, and they 
inust be very old, as they are now a 
yard in diameter. It is expected that 
the visitor will take off his shoes, and 
as the ground is covered with sharp 
little pebbles he will probably have 
some ‘holes in his socks. There are 5 
enclosures, and the tomb of Rukiyah 
It is of brick and 


The left side of the enclosure is | is in the 6th. 
occupied by a mesque in which there : mortar, whitewashed, and measures 
is no inscription. Within the shrine! 13 ft. by 11 ft. 5. It is surrounded by 
1s & low sarcophagus covered with a!a railing 5 ft. 4 high. 
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The larger Wanr trees have grown 
through the pavement to a_height 
of about 60 ft. The Mujawir asserts 
that they are 800 yrs. old. He is 
himself a very old man, and he says 
that his father and grandfather 
both maintained that the trees were 
that age. One tree on the E. has 
fallen, broken up the wall with its 
roots, and knocked down a small 
part of the rail, Nothing but the 
trunk now remains, about 8 ft. in cir- 
cumference, but broken off at the 
height of 25 ft. The trunk is hollow 
and split, and its appearance certainly 
justifies the age imputed toit. Another 
is still alive, and grows up through 
the pavement to a height of 40 ft. It 
is placed most inconveniently in the 
entrance to the court. The court, 
including the corridor, is 45 ft. 2 in. sq. 
The N.E. corner is the tomb of the 
brother of the saint Mauj i Darya, 
under a roof. By the side of Rukiyah 
three of her sisters are buried; the 
other three are buried in the next 
court, which is 5 ft. higher than that 
in which Rukiyah lies. Beside the 
tomb of Mauj i Darya are two smaller 
ones, which are those of his son and 
grandson. When the visitor leaves, 
some sweetmeats called patasa will 
probably be brought to him by the 
Mujawir. They are exceedingly good, 
and it will be polite to give a small 
present in return. 

There are numberless curious build- 
ings amongst the ruins at Lahor, but 
it will suffice to mention only one or 
two more, as few travellers would 
have time at their disposal to visit all. 
About 4 m. S.W. of the railway station 
is the tomb of Shekh Musa, called 
Ahangar or ironmonger. It is re- 
markable for a blue dome, in good 
preservation. It has been covered 
with Kashi work, most of which is 
worn off. 

The legend is that a Hindu woman 
came to the shop of Musa, which 
stood where his tomb now stands, 
and asked him to mend her milk- 
can. While he was preparing to do 
so he kept gazing at her, she said, 
“T came to have my can mended, 
and you keep staring at my face; this 
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is wrong.” He said, “I am admiring 
the beauty which God has given you, 
but to show you I have no improper 
thoughts, I will draw the red-hot iron 
across my eyes, and pray that if I am 
guilty I may lose my sight. If Ido 
not, you will know I am innocent.” 
He then pulled the red-hot can out of 
the forge and passed it across his eyes 
and felt no harm. This miracle was 
bruited abroad, and Musa came to be 
regarded as a saint. The beautiful 
Hinduani and her mother embraced 
Islam, and became Musa’s disciples, 
and both the women are buried in a 
small tomb close to that of the saintly 
ironmonger. 

A little to the N. of the tomb 
is the mission chapel, and the mis- 
sion grounds and cemetery are close 
by. Musa’s tomb is 25 ft. sq., and 
there is Arabic writing all round 
the windows, but it is so defaced as to 
be now illegible. With regard to the 
Kashi work it may be mentioned that 
in 1876 there was at Lahor an artist 
in that work, named Muhammad 
Bakhsh, who was then 97 years of age. 
With him the secret of the Kashi work 
probably died, for he always refuscd 
to take a pupil. Just beyond Musa’s 
tomb is a small domed building prettily 
adorned with Kashi work, and said to 
be the tomb of Khan Dauran. 

To the W. of the Bhathi gate of the 
city, and W. also of the circular road, 
is the shrine of Ganj Bakhsh Détar. 
It is an octagon, each side of which 
measures 8 ft. 9 in., total periphery 
being 70 ft. The court in which it 
stands measures 39 ft. 7 in.from H. to 
W., and 38 ft. from N. toS. Outside 
are several handsome mosques. It 
will be necessary to take off one’s 
shoes before entering the court. Over 
the entrance is a Persian couplet 
which says :— 


Ganj Bakhsh was a source of bounty to the 
whole world, and one who displayed the 
divine light, 

He was the instructor of the imperfect, and 
the guide of the perfect. 


This shrine is much resorted to by 
women, who strew flowers and offer 
shells of the Cyprea moneta kind, 
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which are put in heaps and then 
counted. On the second side of the 
octagon is a long Persian inscription, 
at the end of which is the date, 495 
A.H.=1101 A.D. Ganj Bakhsh accom- 
panied Mahmud of Ghazni, in his 
invasion of India, but died at Lahor. 
He wrote a book called Kashfu ’] 
Majhul, “ Revelation of the hidden.” 
At the extreme 8.W. corner of the 
civil station is a good house built by 
Lord Lawrence, in 1849, It was 
subsequently purchased by Mr. 
Boulnois, chief judge of Lahor, who 
spent a large sum in repairing it. At 
about 400 yds. N. of this is a building 
called Chauburji, “ Four Towers,” 
which has been a gateway to a garden 
and has had 4 minars, whence its 
name. The N.W. turret has fallen 
down, perhaps from an earthquake, 
and has taken with it the wall on that 
side. This beautiful building is faced 
with blue and green encaustic tiles. 
It looks E., and the E. side measures 
56 ft. 8 from the outer angle of the 
minaret on the S. to the corresponding 
angle on the N. The S. side measures 
58 ft. 5. There has been a dome, but 
the greater part of it hasfallen. Over 
the entrance is first a line of Arabic, 
and 10 ft. below it a Persian couplet 
which may be translated thus :— 


This Eden-like garden owes its origin to 
Zibah, the lady of the age. 
The favour of Miya Bai was upon this garden. 


Shah Darrah.—Having finished the 
principal sichts in Lahor, the traveller 
should make two short expeditions 
across the Ravi, to see places which 
will well repay him for the trouble. 
The first will be to Shah Darrah, 
which is situated on the right bank of 
the Ravi, about 14 m. to the N. of the 
bridge over that river, The journey 
by rail takes about 7 minutes to the 
Shah Darrah station of the N. State 
Railway, from which the tomb of the 
Limperor Jahingir is 14m. to the N. 

There is a fine clump of trees about 
$ of the way, where the traveller may 
stop and refresh himself. A small 
domed building will then be passed 
on the left, and shortly after an en- 
closure will be entered which has 
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been the outer court of the Mausoleum. 
This court has been occupied by 
workmen and railway officials, who 
have not improved it. A very hand- 
some archway leads into the next 
court, in which is the Mausoleum. 
The archway is of white and red sand- 
stone, and is about 50 ft. high. ‘There 
are 4or 5 rooms in it, which have 
at times been occupied by the Babus 
in connection with the railway. This 
archway looks W., and there are gate- 
ways at the other points, but not so 
large. 

The court in which the Mausoleum 
is, is used for a garden, the proceeds 
of which go to the keepers of the 
tomb, of whom there are 5 families. 
This garden is 1,600 ft. sq., and in the 
centre stands the Mausoleum. There 
is first a fine corridor 233 ft. long, 
from which to the central dome is 
108 ft. 2. in. The passage to the tomb 
is paved with beautifully streaked 
marble from Jaypur and other places. 
There is no marble near Lahor. The 
sarcophagus stands on a white marble 
platform 13 ft. 5 in. long from N. to S., 
and 8 ft. 9in. broad. The sarcophagus 
also is of white marble, and is 7 ft. 
long. On the E. and W. sides of the 
sarcophagus are the 99 names of God, 
most beautifully carved, and on the 
S. side is inscribed, “The Glorious 
Tomb of His High Majesty, Asylum of 
Protectors, Nuru ‘d din Muhammad, 
the Emperor Jahangir, 1037 A.H.— 
1627 A.D.” On the N. end is“ Allah is 
the Living God. There is no God but 
God over the invisible world and all 
things. He is merciful and compas- 
sionate.” On the top of the sarco- 
phagus is a short passage from the 
Kuran, written in beautiful Tughra, 

The central dome is 27 ft. 1 sq., and 
on the 4 sides are excellent screens of 
lattice work. Just outside the entrance 
and to the right of it, is a staircase 
with 25 steps, which leads up to a 
magnificent tesselated pavement, at 
each corner of which is a minaret, 
95 ft. high from the platform. This 
platform is 211 ft. 5 in.sq. and is truly 
beautiful. A marble wall ran round the 
pavement, but was taken away by 
Ranjit, and has been replaced by a poor 
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substitute of masonry. The minarets 
are 4 stories high, and are built of 
magnificent blocks of stone 8 ft. long; 
61 steps from 12 to 14 ins. high each, 
lead to the topmost place, whence 
there is a fine view to the S,E. over 
the Ravi to the city. 

Altogether this Mausoleum is one of 
the finest in the world, and after the 
Taj and the Kutb Minar is the noblest 
building in India. It is vast, solemn, 
and exquisitely beautiful. 

After gazing his fill the traveller 
may walk to the E. to the tomb of 
Asif Jah, which is about 4 m. off. 
It is a tower, somewhat in the 
Golkondah style. It has been utterly 
ruined and stripped of the lovely 
Nakkashi work which once adorned it. 
One arch on the N.E. has some remains 
of colour, and shows how glorious it 
once was. The sarcophagus of white 
marble remains. The Tughra writing 
on it is extremely fine, and resembles 
that on the tomb of Jahangir. The 
dome is 41 ft. sq. internal measure- 
ment. The outer wall and arch are 
22 ft. thick. The visitor will now 
walk across the line W. to the tomb of 
Nur Jahan, which is now a _ plain 
building of one-story, with 4 main 
arches, and 8 oblong openings in the 
centre, with 3 rows of arches beyond. 
It is 135 ft, in diameter, huge but 
ugly, 

Shekhopiva.—The next expedition 
will be to Shekhapira, which was 
the hunting seat of Dara Shikoh, the 
eldest brother of Aurangzib, and was 
given by the British Government to 
Raja Harbans Singh, whose permis- 
sion to visit it must be asked. 

After crossing the bridge over the 
Ravi the carriage will take the traveller 
atabout 4m. from the Fort at Lahor to 
a dreary tract of long grass and jungle, 
out of which came a panther some 
years ago, which Judge Campbell 
killed in the suburbs of Lahor. A 
bridge over the Bagh Bachcha, a 
brauch of the Ravi, is then passed. 
This is a rapid stream in the rains, 
but is dry in February, The traveller 
will then come to Mandiali Road 
Chauki, where there is a good T. B., 
standing 100 yards back from the road 
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on the right, with a pretty little 
garden. Here horses will be changed. 

In the jungle which has just been 
mentioned, near a branch of the 
Ravi, the Hindus burn their dead, 
and as they cannot or will not af- 
ford enough wood to consume the 
corpses, some burnt flesh remains, 
which is devoured by dogs, who have 
thus become so bold as to attack living 
men. The road here is very dusty, and 
ful) of deep ruts. ‘The traveller’s 
book at Mandiali began on the 14th of 
February, 1870. The place is said to 
be 9 m. from the Tanksal Gate. She- 
khopura is called from the emperor 
Jahangir, to whom the name of Sheko 
was often given, as he is said to have 
been born at the prayer of Shekh 
Salim Chishti. Itis about 18 m. from 
the Tanksal Gate. On the left of the 
road is a garden-house, which was 
built by Rani Nakia, mother of Kharg 
Singh. In the centre is a room 15 ft. 
square, with a number of small rooms 
surrounding it. Opposite to this 
bangla, across the road, isa very clean 
and comfortable house which belongs 
to Raja Harbans Singh, and is lent by 
him to travellers. 

The village of Shekhoptra contains 
about 80 houses, and there is a small 
fort which was built by the Mughuls, 
or as they are here called, the Ja- 
gatai kings. At the 8.W. corner of 
the garden, on the left of the road, 
is the Samddh of Ranjit’s wife, 
Rani Nakai (who was also called 
Dalkera), so-called from Naka, which 
means a village by a river side. It is 
an octagonal building, of which cach 
side measures 8 ft. 9 in. The walls 
are painted with Hindu mythological 
pictures, The picture in front is of 
Krishna dancing the Ras mandal with 
the Gopis. Over the door is a picture 
of the 10 Gurus, with an inscription. 

Under Sikh rule there were allow- 
ances of 20 rs.a month for 2 readers of 
the Granth at this Samadh, 10 rs. a 
month for 2 persons to chant the 
verses, and rs, 7 for the pujarf, or 
attendant. rs. 4 for his assistant, and 
bread for five poor persons daily. Now 
only rs. 7 are allowed. The Samadh 
was built by Kharg Singh. There is 
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a platform round it, which measures 
19 ft. 3 in. The walls inside are 
painted in the same way as those out- 
side. On the right is Shiva, followed 
by his wife Durga, and the pujari tells 
you in English, “This Adam, this 
Eve.” 

There is very fair shooting in 
the neighbourhood, and the Raja fre- 
quently goes out hawking. The 
hawks are classed as guldhi chashm, 
“blue-eyed,” and siydh chashm, 
“black-eyed.” The former sort re- 
turns regularly to the hawker, the 
other kind is more difficult to reclaim. 
The male hawk is called Baz, and the 
female, which is larger, Jurrah. Par- 
tridges, hares, pigeons, and quails will 
be found, and a few surkhabs, a sort 
of duck, Anas Cusarca. There are also 
some spotted deer. 

At about 4 m. a bank 30 ft. high will 
be reached, beyond which area parilion 
and minaret, built by Jahangir. To 
the S. of the minaret is a vast tank, the 
W. side of which is 926 ft. long, and the 
N. and 8. sides, 791 ft. There is a 
pavilion in the tank which is reached 
by a pier 366 ft. long. From the 
bottom of the tank, which is of mud 
and covered with bushes to the floor 
of the pier, is 25 ft. The bottom of the 
tank is reached by 22 steps. Thesides 
of the tank are of masonry, and there 
are 3 shelves, A stone aqueduct used 
to bring the water, which, as it 
flowed down the masonry with its 
shelving sides, rippled in a way which 
must have imparted a pleasing effect 
to the cascade. The pavilion is of 3 
stories and 19 steps, and then 14 lead 
to the upper platforms, 

The minaret stands close to an en- 
trance archway at the N, of the tank. 
It is ascended by 107 steps and is 101 ft. 
5 in. high, It is 23 ft. 6 in. broad 
at top and 108 ft. round at bottom. 
There has been a platform, but nearly 
all of itbas been carried away. There 
are two villages near the tank, named 
Raniki and Kurlata. It is a great 
pity that the water should have ceased 
to flow into this great reservoir, which 
must have been a very fine lake, and 
of use for irrigation. 
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ROUTE 21. 


LAHOR THROUGH KULU, LAHAUL, 
AND SPITI, TO SIMLA. 


This Route will take the traveller 
through the mountains in which are 
the sources of the Chenab, the Ravi, 
and the Bias rivers, and where the 
scenery is picturesque in the extreme. 
The mountains rise to 5,000 ft. above 
the summit of Mt. Blanc, and in 
Lahaul alone there are no less than 23 
glaciers, one of which, the Shigri (the 
local term for any glacier), has given 
occasion to tremendous cataclysms. 
It will be desirable here to give a 
brief account of the 3 districts through 
which the traveller will pass in this 
Route, reserving particulars for the 
Route itself. 

Aulu is a valley and sub-division of 
Kangra district in the Panjab, lying 
between 31° 20’ and 32° 26’ N. lat., and 
between 76° 58’ 30” and 77° 49’ 45" Ki, 
long., and has an area of 1,926 sq. m., 
with a pop. according to the census of 
1868 of 90,313 persons. It is separated 
on the N.E. and E. from Laéhaul and 
Spiti by the Central Himalayan 
range. The river Satlaj bounds it on 
the S8., the Bara Baghal (Hunter's 
Bara Bangahal) on the W., the Dhaula 
Dhar, or outer Himalaya, the Bids and 
the States of Sukct and Mandi on the 
S.W. 

The Bias, which drains the en- 
tire basin, rises at the crest of the 
Rohtang Pass 13,326 ft. above the sea, 
and has an average fall of 125 ft. per 
m. “Its course presents a succession 
of magnificent scenery, including 
cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, 
and mountains clad with forests of 
deodar towering above the tiers of 
pine, on the Jower rocky ledges.” 
Kulu was one of the original Rajput 
States between the Ravi and the 
Satlaj, probably under a Katoch 
Dynasty, an off-shoot from the king- 
dom of Jalandhar. It was visited in 
the 7th century by Hwen Thsang. In 
the 15th century Raja Sudh Sith 
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appears 
dynasty. 

In 1805 (see Cunningham’s “ Sikhs,” 
p. 135,) the Gurkhas obtained power 
in the country between the Satlaj 
and Jamna, and Amar Singh laid 
siege to Kangra, Jn 1809 Ranjit, 
called in by Sansar Chand, made 
himself master of the hills, and got 
possession of Kangra by suddenly 
demanding admittance in order to 
protect it against the Nipalese. Amar 
Singh, feeling himself duped by Ranjit, 
retreated across the Satlaj (ib. 148), 
and the Nipalese War with the Eng- 
lish, in 1814, put a stop to the inva- 
sions of that people. In 1839 General 
Ventura conquered Mandi and took 
the Raja prisoner, but his followers 
attacked the Sikhs in the Basteo Pass 
and massacred them almost to a man. 
Ajit Singh, the Raja of Kulu, fled to 
Shangri, which he held of the British, 
and there died in 1841, 

In 1846 the whole district of Ja- 
landhar passed under the British Go- 
vernment, and Kulu, with Lahaul and 
Spiti, became a sub-division of the new 
-Kangra district. The sportsman may 
observe that in Kulu are found the 
brown and black bear, the spotted and 
white leopard, the ibex, musk deer, 
wild cat, flying squirrel, hysna, wild 
hog, jackal, fox, and marten. In 
Lahaul the same varieties of bear, 
the ibex, wolf, and marmot; and in 
Spiti the wild goat, which is called 
the nabbu or barral, and occasionally 
a stray leopard or wolf. 

In game birds Kulu is particularly 
favoured; every description of hill 
pheasant abounds, but the mindi and 
argusare only procurable in the highest 
ranges. The white crested pheasant 
(the halidi), the koklas and the chir, 
with red jungle fowl, black partridge, 
and ehikor, are common in the lower 
hills, and snipe, woodcock, and teal, 
with quail in the lower grass ground. 
In winter the golind, or snow phea- 
sant, and the snow partridge are 
easily got, and also wild duck and wild 
geese. Hagles, vultures, kites, and 
hawks inhabit the upper rocks. In 
Lahaul game birds are rarer than in 
Kulu, but the minal, golind, and 
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chikor of two kinds are found. There 
are no game birds in Spiti except the 
golind, but the blue rock pigeon is 
common, as itis in Kulu and Lahaul. 

Lahaul lies between 32° 8’ and 32° 
59’ N. lat. and between 76° 49’ and 77° 
46’ 30" E. long. The area is 2,199 sq. 
m., and the pop. in 1868 was 5,970. 
Lahaul is called in the itinerary of 
Hwen Thsang Lo-hu-lo. Inj early 
times it was probably a dependency 
of the Thibetan kingdom, and in the 
10th century of Ladakh. In 1700 it 
fell to Kulu, and passed with it under 
British rule in 1846. Lahaul consists 
of an elevated and rugged valley 
traversed by the Chandra and the 
Bhagha, which rise on the slopes of 
the Bara Lachar Pass, and uniting at 
Tandi form the Chendb river. On 
either side of the rivers the mountains 
rise to the level of perpetual snow, 
leaving only a wild and desolate 


| valley fringing the streams. 


Spité lies between 31° 42’ and 32° 
58’ N. lat., and 77° 21’ and 78° 32’ E. 
long. It has an area of 2,100 sq. m. 
It is drained by the Li or Spiti, which 
rises at the base of the peak 20,073 ft. 
above sea level, and after a course of 
10 m. receives the Lichu, a stream of 
equal volume, and 110 m. further falls 
into the Satlaj. The Government re- 
venue only amounts to £75 a year. 
The climate is warm in summer, but 
intensely cold in winter. It was plun- 
dered by the Sikhs in 1841, when 
the houses and monasteries were 
burned, but after 1846, when it came 
under British rule, it has been peace- 
fully governed. 

The traveller will leave Léhor by 
the evening mail train at 8.20 P.M., 
and travelling by the 8. P. and D. Ry. 
will arrive at Jalandhar at 1.9 A.M. 
The distance is $1 m. It will be 
desirable to order through the autho- 
ritics of Hoshyarpur a dak gari, or post- 
office carriage, to take the traveller to 
that place. The distance from Jaland- 
har is 23 m. 

Hoshydrptir.—This town hasa pop. 
of about 13,000 inhabitants, half of 
whom are Hindus, the other half 
being Muslims. It is situated on the 
bank of a broad sandy torrent, 5 m. 
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from the foot of the Shiwalik Hills. It 
was founded in the early part of the 
14th century A.D., and was held 
during the Sikh period by the Faizal- 
puria Misl, from whom Ranjit took it 
in 1809. A wide street runs through 
the centre of the town, the other 
streets are narrow culsde sac, At the 
Civil Station are the District Court 
House and Treasury, other offices 
and the dak bangla. Both Station 
and town are plentifully wooded and 
are healthy. The traveller will reach 
the dak bangl4é about 4 A.M. 

_ Good fruit is to be got here. There 
is a small Church. From this the 
journey will be made in a dulé, a sort 
of sedan chair, as far as Kangra, The 
stages are as follows :— 


Gugret. 16 miles. 
Parwain . ‘ 12, 
Gopalptr Dera 16 Ca, 
Kangra . 14, 


Remarks.—T. B,’s at Parwain and Kangra, 
—T. B. at Gopalpur Dera, and cross the Bias 
river by bridge of boats. 


Leaving Hoshydrpur after dinner, 
Parwain will be reached at 7 A.M. 
This is a village on an eminence in the 
low hills, just after leaving the plain ; 
it has a Sessions House and T. B., in 
which latter it will be well to stop 
through the heat of the day. Starting 
again at sunset, Kangra willbe reached 
in the early morning. 

Kangra.—This place is the capital 
of a district containing 8,988 sq. m. 
and a pop. of about # of a million. 
The pop. of the town in 1868 was 
6,488 persons. It was anciently known 
as Nagarkot (spelt in the Imp. Gaz. 
Nagarkot) and occupies both slopes 
of a hill overlooking the Banganga 
torrent. The older part covers the 8, 
declivity, while the suburb of Bhar- 
wan and the famous temple of Devi 
lie to the N. 

The #vrt, which alone is properly 
called Kangra, crowns a precipitous 
rock, which rises sheer up from the 
Banganga, and dominates the whole 
valley, of which it has long been 
considered the key, but there are so 
many eminences near, that it could 
not be defended against modern artil- 
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lery. The fort is said to have been 
built by Susarma Chandha shortly 
after the war with the Mahabharat, 
but there is nothing now remaining 
of an earlier date than the 9th or 
10th century A.D. 

The first mention of the fort is 
by Utbi (Dowson’s ed. of Sir H. 
Elliot, p. 34) who describes its 
capture by Mahmud of Ghazni in 
1009. The treasure taken amounted 
to 70,000 royal dirhams.* The gold 
and silver ingots were 400 mans in 
weight, an immense treasure which 
cannot be estimated, as gold and silver 
are lumped together. Abu Rihan says 
that the genealogical roll of the Indo- 
Scythian princes of Kabul for 60 
generations was found in the fort by 
Mahmud, and it is probable that they 
accumulated this treasure. According 
to Firishta, the fort was called Bhim’s 
fort, but Utbi makes it Bhimnagar, 
but this name properly applied to the 
town on the levei ground ; when both 
fort and town were intended the name 
was Nagarkot. 

In 1043 a.D. the Hindus retook 
Nagarkot and set up a new idol 
in the place of that which was 
carried away by Mahmud. This 
new image was that of Mata Devi, 
whose temple is in the suburb of 
Bharwan, In 1337, Nagarkot was 
taken by Muhammad Tughlak. From 
that time to 1526, the Muslims had 
possession of the place, except for 
brief intervals, but it then again fell 
to the Hindus, but was reduced by 
Shir Shah in 1540. In 1783 the fort 
was surrendered to the Sikhs, and in 
1787 it fell into the hands of Sansar 
Chandra, but Ranjit obtained it again 
in 1809, and it came into the pos- 
session of the British in March, 1846, 

The fort walls are more than 2 m. 
in circuit, but the precipitous cliffs, 
which rise from the Manjhi and Ban- 
ganga rivers, are its chief defence. 
The only accessible point is on the 
land side towards the town, where 
the ridge of rock which separates the 


* The dirham is about 5d. English money, 
but the royal dirham is more valuable, as 
70,000 = £1,750,000, and it appears that it was 
a silver coin of 50 grs. weight. 
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two rivers is narrowed to a few 


hundred feet, across which a deep 


ditch has been hewn at the foot of the 
walls. The only works of importance 
are here, at the E. end of the fort. 
where the high ground is an offshoot 
from the W. end of the Malkera Hill, 
which divides Kangra town from 
Bharwan suburb. The highest point is 
occupied by the palace, below which 
is a courtyard containing the small 
stone temples of Lakshmi Narayan 
and Ambika Devi, and a Jain temple 
with the figure of Adinath. (See 
Cunningham’s Arch. Rep., vol. v., p. 
163). Below the temple gate is the 
upper gate of the fort, which was 
formerly a long vaulted passage called 
on account of its darkness undheri, 
or “dark gate.” The other gates are 
the Amiri, and the Ahan{, both covered 
with plates of iron. They are at- 
tributed to Alif Khan, governor under 
Jahangir, On the edge of the scarped 
ditch is a courtyard with two gates 
called Phatak, “the gate,” which is 
occupied by the guard. 

In the suburb of Bharwan, halfway 
down the N. slope of the Malkera 
Hill, is the famous temple of Vajresh- 
wart Devi, or Maté Devi. Vajresh- 
wari means “ goddess of the thunder- 
bolt.”’ This was desecrated by Mah- 
mud of Ghazni, and restored by the 
Hindus during the reign of his son. It 
was desecrated by Muhammad Tugh- 
lak, but restored again by his successor 
Firtz Tughlak. It was desecrated a 
third time in 1540, when Khawas 
Khan, Shir Shah’s general, took the 
place. It was again repaired by Raja 
Dharma Chandra in Akbar’s reign. 

The old stone temple built by Sansar 
Chandra in 1440 is now concealed by 
a modern brick building, erected by 
Desa Singh, the Sikh governor of 
Kangra, It is like a common house, 
except that it has a_bulb-shaped 
dome, gilt by Chand Kuar, wife of 
Shir Singh. Over the entrance gate 
of the courtyard is a figure of Dharma 
Raja, or Yama, with a club in his 
right hand, and a noose in his left. 
In the courtyard are several small 
temples, some of them dedicated to 
Devi with cight arms, and some to her 
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with twelve, and one to Anna Purna, 
perhaps the Anna Perenna of the 
Romans, 

Terry, the chaplain of Sir Thomas 
Roe, in Jahangir’s reign, quotes Tom 
Coryat, who visited Kangra, as saying 
that in Nagarkot there was “ a chapel 
most richly set forth, being seeled and 
paved with plates of pure silver, most 
curiously embossed overhead in several 
figures, which they keep exceeding 
bright. In this province likewise there 
is another famous pilgrimage toa place 
called Jalla Mukee, where out of cold 
springs that issue from hard rocks are 
daily to be seen continued irruptions 
of fire, before which the idolatrous 
people fall down and worship.” A 
similar description is given by Thevenot 
in 1666 (Travels, part iii, chap. 37, 
fol. 62). There are two inscriptions 
at the temple of Bhawan ; the older 
one is dated 1007 = 950 A.D. The 
other says it was made in the time of 
Raja Sansar Chandra I., from 1433 to 
1436 A.D. In Akbar’s time Kangra 
was famous for four things, the manu- 
facture of new noses, treatment of 
eye complaints, Bansmati rice, and its 
strong fort. 

The silversmiths of Kangra have 
long been celebrated for their skill in 
the manufacture of gold and silver 
ornaments,so much worn by the people 
of the district. From the Circuit 
House in the suburb of Bhawan, a 
very striking view is obtaincd across 
the Kangra Valley to Dharmsdala and 
the high mountain ranges beyond, which 
tower to a height of nearly 15,000 ft. 
above the sea level. 

Both Kanhidra and Chari might be 
visited as conveniently from Dharam- 
sala& as from Kangra, but in case the 
traveller should not go to Dharamsala 
the routes from Kangra are now givel. 

Kanhiara,—While at Kangra the 
traveller may pay a visit to Kanhiara, 
12 m. to the N., where are famous 
slate quarries aud two massive blocks 
of granite, with Pali inscriptions of 
the Ist century A.D., or according to 
Cunningham during the reign of Ka- 
nishka, about a century earlicr. 

Chéri,—Another expedition may be 
made to Chari, 8 m. E. of Kangra, 
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where are the ruins of a temple to the 
Tantrika goddess of the later Bud- 
dhists, named Vajra Vardahi, who has 
three heads, one of them that of a 
boar. The stones are large, squared, 
carefully cut, and clamped with iron. 
It was discovered by Sir D. Forsyth. 

Kiragrama (in the maps Baijnath. 
—This village is within a few marches 
of Kdngra, and should be visited on 
account of two temples, one to Baij- 
nath, and the other to Siddhnath, 
which have been described by Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Rep., vol. v., p. 178, 
and by Fergusson in Hist. of Arch. 
p. 316, An account of the journey 
thither will be found further on, but 
it is mentioned here in case the tra- 
veller should have no time or desire 
to go further. The Baijndth temple 
has a mandapa, 194 ft. sq. inside, and 
45 ft. sq. outside, with four massive 
pillars supporting the roof. The 
entrance is on the W., and opposite is 
the adytum, 74 ft. sq. The roof inside 
is divided into squares and oblongs, 
closed by flat overlapping slabs. The 
original design is much hidden by 
plaster. 

In 1786, Raj&4 Sansar Chandra II. 
repaired the temple and added the 
present porch and two side balco- 
nies. An inscription records that the 
temples have their names from two 
brothers, who built them in S04 A.D. 
The Siddhnath temple, though ruinous, 
is more interesting, because it has not 
been marred by repairs); it has great 
simplicity of outline, no repetitions, 
and the surface of the upper part 
covered with the horseshoe diaper 
pattern peculiar to the ancient time 
in which it was built. The pillars in 
the porch of the Baijnath temple 
have plain cylindrical shafts of very 
classical proportions, and the bases too 
are very little removed from classical 
design, The sq. plinth, the two toruses, 
the cavetto or hollow moulding are 
all classical, but are partly hidden 
by Hindu ornamentation of great 
elegance, unlike anything found after- 
wards, 

The capitals are the most inter- 
esting parts, and belong to what 
Mr. Fergusson styles the Hindu- 
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Corinthian order. The great inscrip- 
tion in the Baijnath temple is on two 
slabs, one of which has 34 lines and 
the other 33. Cunningham tells us that 
he extracted the following genealogy 
from the inscription on the second 
slab :— 


A.D. 
Atr Chandra 625 
Vigraha Chandra 650 
Brahma Chandra 675 
Kalhana Chandra . 700 
Vilhana Chandra. 725 


Hridaya Chandra . ‘ ee 

(Daughter) Lakshani had 2 sons. 7 

Rama Chandra aud Lakshmana 
Chandra . . : . - 800 

Jwila-mukhi.—Another expedition 
which ought certainly to be made 
from Kangra is to Jwala-mukhi, or 
‘flame mouth,” a famous temple built 
over a fissure at the base of hills, 20 m, 
to the 8.E. of Kangra. This place is 
mentioned by a Chinese envoy who was 
sent in 650 A.D. to travel in India in 
search of the philosopher’s stone and 
the drug of immortality. (See Journ. 
Asiatique, 1839, p. 402.) The present 
temple is built against the side of the 
ravine, just over the cleft from which 
the inflammable gas escapes. It is 
plain outside, but the dome and pin- 
nacles are gilt. The inside of the roof 
is alsu gilt, By far the finest part of 
the building is a splendid folding door 
of silver plates, presented by Kharak 
Singh, which so struck Lord Har- 
dinge that he had a model made of it, 

In the interior is asgq. pit, 3 ft. deep, 
with a pathway all round. On ap- 
plying a light, the gas bursts intoa 
flame. There is no idol, but the 
flaming fissure is said to be the fiery 
mouth of the goddess, whose headless 
body is said to be at the temple at 
Bharwan. Firtiz Shah visited this 
temple, and is said by the Hindus to 
have made offerings to it, 

Before leaving Kangra the traveller 
may, if he pleases, pay a visit to Dha- 
ramsala. 

Dharamsala,—This is 16 m.to the N, 
of Kangra. Here are the administra- 
tive quarters of the Kangra District. 
The scenery is wild and picturesque. 
It is called from an old building for 
the reception of Hindu travellers, the 
site of which it occupies, The Station 
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now contains a church, 2 large barracks 
for invalid soldiers, 3 bazars, public 
gardens and assembly-rooms, court- 
house, treasury, jail, hospital, and 
other buildings, which stretch along 
the hillside at an elevation of 4,500 ft. 
to 6,500 ft. In the churchyard is a 
monument to Lord Elgin, who died at 
this place in 1863. Picturesque water- 
falls and other objects of interest lie 
within reach of an easy excursion. 
The place is a favourite retreat for 
civilians and invalids, but the rainfall 
is heavy, the average being over 148 
inches. ‘The rainfall is heaviest in 
July, August, and up to the middle of 
September, during which period resi- 
dence in Dharamsala. is undesirable. 

After making all these expeditions, 
the traveller will leave Kangra in the 
evening in a duli, and proceeding 
nearly due E., reach Palampur, about 
30 m., next day in the early morning. 

Pdlampir.—the traveller will pro- 
bably be able to obtain quarters here 
in the Sessions House, which is com- 
fortable and beautifully situated, with 
a magnificent view of the snow-topped 
mountains above it. It will be well 
to halt here 2 days in order to examine 
the tea plantations, of which it is the 
central point. Government  esta- 
blished a fair here in 1868, to en- 
courage the trade with Central Asia, 
It is much frequented by Yarkandis, 
and by all the tea-planters and native 
traders. It has a beautiful little 
church, a good school-house and post- 
office, and a bazar, surprisingly well 
supplied for the locality. 

A visit should be paid to one of the 
tea-gardens, where the process of culti- 
vation will be explained. A few seeds 
are dropped into small holes, made at 
certain distances apart in rows. The 
land on hill sides is to be preferred to 
low flat land. When tea will not 
grow without irrigation, it is a sign 
that the land is not suited to the crop, 
but in a season of drought irrigation 
may be used as an exceptional mea- 
sure. Young plants require to be 
weeded, but plucking leaves from 
them is highly detrimental. It 
weakens them. and renders them un- 
productive. The plant is of 2 kinds, 
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Thea viridis and Thea Bohea, The 
former is very much hardier than the 
other, and is grown where snow and 
frost are not unfrequent. The tea 
seedlings should not be removed from 
the nursery until strong and healthy, 
and unless a ft. high. After trans- 
plantation they come to perfection in 
about 7 years. At least 3 times a year 
the tea-garden should be hoed all over, 
when all grass and weeds must be 
carefully removed. The annual outlay 
per acre comes to about 50 shillings, 
and in the 4th year a small return 
may be expected, but the plantation 
is not self-supporting till the 6th 
year, 

In the manufacture of tea great 
care has to be observed, aud more 
than one roasting and rolling of the 
leaf is necessary, after which it must 
be well dried over charcoal fires, an 
operation requiring skill in the work- 
man. The leaf is then placed in 
storehouses, and should as a rule be 
some months in hand before being 
sent to customers. For transmission 
to the plains, it must again be heated, 
and while warm packed in chests. 

The fruit-gardens are also worth a 
visit. The soil is most productive, 
and all kinds of apples, such as golden 
pippins, ribstone pippins, as well as 
Bon Chrétien pears, etc., grow in great 
perfection. The branches of plum 
trees are weighed down by the fruit, 
and the apricots and peaches are de- 
licious. The gardener’s enemies are 
jackals, who, are very fond of fruit ; 
parrots, and a red insect which comes 
in swarms and strips off every leaf. 

From Paélampur the traveller may 
begin to ride his stages. It will be 
(lesirable to start early, as even in the 
Hills the sun is very powerful. The 
next stage is Baijnath, which is about 
14 m,. to the 8.E., and will take 3 
hours. The country is very lovely, 
and tea plantations line the whole 
way. One of the finest estates is 
called Nassau, and will be passed. To 
the N.areseen the high peaksin Chamba 
and the Bara Bhagal, The T. B. at Baij- 
nath stands on a plateau, with the 
Kangri, 2 mountain stream, running at 
its base. Foran account of the Temples 
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see ante. There are a great number 
of monkeys here, in the trees surround- 
ing the Temple. They are held sacred 
by the Bréhmans, who would resent 
their being molested. The next march 
will bring the traveller to Fatkal, in 
the territory of the Raja of Mandi. 
This chief is most hospitable, and 
will probably insist on sending sup- 
plies. Fatkal is 27 m. from Baijnath, 
and between, at 17 m. from the latter 
place, is Haurbagh. From Fatkal to 
Dehlu or Dalu, the next stage, is 10 m. 
The road lies through a champaign 
country, richly cultivated, with moun- 
tains on either side. It is all in the 
Mandi territory. High up above the 
T. B. at Dalu is a ruined fort. 

From Dalu to Mandi is about 10 m. 
If the traveller has plenty of time, he 
may visit this place, which is the chief 
town of a State, with an area of 1,200 
sq.m., and a pop. (1876) of 145,939. 
The revenue is about £36,000 a year, 
of which £10,000 is paid as tribute to 
the British. The Goghar Range in 
Mandi rises to 7,000 ft., is well wooded 
and fertile, and abounds in game, 
The ruler of Mandi has the title of 
Sen, while the younger members of 
his family are called Sinh. He is a 
Rajput of the Mandial clan of the 
Lunar Race. 

Mandi contains about 7,500 in- 
habitants. It probably derives its 
name from a word that siguifics 
“market.” It stands most pictu- 
resquely * on the Bias, here a swift 
torrent, with high and rocky banks, 
with a stream 160 yds. wide. It is 
2,557 it. above the sea. The palace of 
the Raja is a large white building 
roofed with slate, in the S. part of the 
town, in which are no other buildings 
of importance. On the banks of the 
Sukheti river, which joins the Bias 
just below the town, is a famous 
Temple, containing an idol brought 
from Jagannath, 250 years ago, by a 
former Raja. 12m. off, on the crest 
of the Sikandar Hills, is the lake of 
Rewalsar, 6,000 ft. above the sea, cele- 
brated for its floating islands, and 


* Vide Sir Lepel Griffin’s ‘‘The Rajas of 
the Panjab,” p. 626. 
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sacred to Hindus and Buddhists alike. 
The Buddhists come from a distance 
on their hands and knees and carve 
their names on the rocks, which are 
covered with inscriptions. 

The history of Mandi dates back to 
1200 A.D., when Bahu Sen, younger 
brother of the Sukhet Chief, left 
that place and went to Kulu. His 
19th descendant, Ajbar Sen, built 
Mandi, and the old palace with 4 
towers, now in ruins. 

Supposing the traveller not to visit 
Mandi, he will go on from Dalu to 
Jatingri, a distance of 14 m. There 
is here a T. B. belonging to the Mandi 


Raja, in whose territory Jatingri is, 


It is a lovely place, high up in the 
forest. Enroute the Salt Mines are 
passed. The salt found here is grey, 
resembling the grauwacke rock, but 
varied by reddish streaks. The salt 
is dug out of the face of the cliff, or 
from shallow open cuttings. About 
150 labourers are employed. The salt 
is almost exclusively used in the 
higher hills. 

The next stage is Badwani, 15 m. 
For the 3 first m. there is a con- 
tinuous descent to the river Unl. 
Wild raspberries are to be had all 
the way in summer. The next stage 
is Karaun, and is only 10 m., but 
the ascent of the Babu Pass lies mid- 


way. It zigzags up a magnificent 
gorge. Thecold near the summit is 
considerable. From it many of the 


high snowy peaks are visible, and the 
descent to Karaun is easy, winding 
through the wooded gorge. Large 
chestnut, sycamore, holly, and deodar 
trees make a thick shade the whole way, 
The next stage to Sultanpur is also 10 
m. It is the capital of Kulu. 
Sultanptir.—This town is situated 
at 4,092 ft. above the sea, on the right 
bank of the Bids, This river will now 
be followed by the traveller up to its 
very source, under a rock at the com- 
mencement of the Rohtang Pass, which 
he will have to cross, The pop. in 
1868 was 1,100. The town stands on an 
eminence, and was once surrounded 
by a wall, of which only 2 gateways 
remain. There is a large rambling 
palace with a sloping slate roof and 
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walls of hewn stone. Here are many 
shops belonging to traders from La- 
haul and Ladakh, who take refuge 
here from the severity of their own 
winter. It overlooks the Bids, which 
is here a wide, rapid river. 

The next stage is Nagar, which is 
1700 ft. higher up the valley, and 
about 15 m. from Sultanpur. The 
Assistant Commissioner here lives ina 
small house adjoining the ancient 
palace of the kings, some of the rooms 
of which are made habitable, and 
enables him to receive guests, The 
route lies along the banks of the Bias, 
and continues along them to its source, 
near the top of the Rohtang Pass. 
The water comes tumbling, roaring, 
and foaming over the boulders, like 
the sea on a roughday. Itis icy cold, 
as is the wind. 

The old palace at Nagar and the 
tombstones af the kings are to be 
noticed. On each of the tombs is 
carved an image of the king, with 
his favourite wives on either side, and 


below them the wives who under- 


went cremation with his body. There 
are 70 on one and 55 on another, 
but in general there are from 4 to 10. 
These tombs stand in 3 or 4 rows up 
the hill-side together. The most an- 
cient is said to be 2,000 years old. In 
the neighbouring hills bears may be 
found. The next stage is to Dungri, 
a short easy march about 8m. Here 
a tent will have to be pitched, in the 
midst of a magnificent deodar forest, 
the trees of which are said to be the 
largest and the highest in the Hima- 
layas. At5m.from Dungri there is 
a village called Pulchar, which should 
be visited for a view of the Lolang 
valley ; the road, however, is very bad 
and stony. 

From Dungri to Ralla, the next 
stage, is a stiff march of 9 m., ascend- 
ing the whole way. The scene here 
changes from a fertile valley with 
wild apricots and other fruits, to a 
wild region near the source of the 
Bias, 11,000 ft. above the sea, with 
the rocks of the Rohtang range tipped 
with snow all round, A keen wind 
blows up the gorge, and the traveller 
will be glad to find a comfortable, 
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though rough, rest-house to take shelter 
in, It would be well to rest here a 
day before encountering the Rohtang 
Pass, which is 13,300 ft. above the 
sea. 

The traveller must be specially 
careful to start very early in the 
morning, so as to get over the Pasg 
before noon, as the wind rises regu- 
larly about mid-day, and blows up the 
snow in a distressing manner, which 
might, indeed, at that great altitude 
prove dangerous. Mr. Philip Egerton, 
in his “Journal ofa Tour through Spiti,” 
p. 7, says, that in 1863, 72 workmen 
who were employed on the road, pe- 
rished in crossing this Pass. The 
weather was beautifully fine and clear, 
but when they reached the summit 
they were met by a gale of wind so 
fierce and cold, that, exhausted with 
struggling against it, benumbed and 
blinded by snow, which was caught 
up and driven in their faces, they all 
succumbed. “ A few days after, when 
the Pass was visited by our officials to 
recognize and bury the dead, the scene 
was most ghastly. It was to over ex- 
ertion in crossing this Pass and the 
rarification of the air at such a height, 
and perhaps, too, to the trying pas- 
sage in crossing the neighbouring twig 
bridge, that Lord Elgin’s fatal illness 
is to be attributed.” Many snow- 
drifts cross the road, and it takes 3 
hours to get to the top of the Pass. 
The scene at the top is grand in its 
desolation, surrounded with mountain 
peaks covered with snow. There is a 
little hut at the top of the Pass for 
travellers to take shelter in, in case of 
being overtaken by a snow-storm. 
Here, even in July, heavy rain may 
occur, and this at the top of the Pass 
is snow, which soon rises to 3 or 4 ft. 
deep. 

The next march will be to Koksir, 
5m., which is only 10,200 ft. above the 
sea. There is a rough rest-house here, 
with mud-plastered walls, and the door 
boarded up, which must be kept open 
for light, although the cold is bitter. 
The T. B. is in a depression facing 
down the Chandrabhagha valley, along 
which the Chandra river runs to meet 
the Bhagha, the source of which is fur- 
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ther to the N. Behind the T, B. is 
the Shigri valley, with the snowy 
peaks of the Hamta range standing 
out in full relicf. The inhabitants of 
this region have the flat Thibetan face, 
and are very dirty and ragged. The 
traders encamp here with their flocks 
of sheep, donkeys, and goats, all which 
in this region are made beasts of 
burden. These people pile up their 
bags of flour,and cover them with old 
blankets stretched over poles. The 
wind here is bitter, and blows hard in 
the middle of the day, but lulls in 
the evening. 

The route passes now through 
Lahaul, and the country, though 
grand beyond description, is not so 
desolate as has been reported. Vast 
rocks rise up into snow-clad peaks, 
some of them over 20,000 ft. high, but 
in many places descend in grassy 
slopes to the rivers. ‘These slopes, 
covered with grazing sheep, ponies, | 
and donkeys, bright in the suushine, 
and with innumerable cascades, do not 
deserve to be called gloomy. In many 
places the snow falls in avalanches to 
the river’s edge, and uniting to other 
avalanches on the opposite bank, forms 
snow bridges, under which the river 
cuts its way. Some of these bridges 
cannot be ridden over, but, where 
level, can be crossed by ponies with- 
out difficulty. 

It must be specially observed 
that at Koksir the traveller has 
the choice of 2 routes: Ist, he may 
pass to the r. at Koksir, and go ina 
N.E. direction over the. Hamta Pass 
and the Shigri glacier to the Kulzam 
or Kunzam Pass, and so descend upon 
Losar and Spiti; or 2ndly, he may go 
8.W. to the 1, descending along the 
course of the Chandra past Gundla to 
Tandi, where the Bhaga joins the 
Chandra; and go up along the course 
of the Bhaga river past Kelang to the 
top of the Bard Lacha Pass, thence 
descending into the uppermost Chan- 
dra or gorge. The latter of the 2 
routes is the one that enables the tra- 
veller to see most of Lahaul, but it 
takes him round 8 sides of a triangle. 
Vor one traveller who goes by this 
route very many more go by the 
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Hamta Pass and the Shigri glacier. 
Some go up to Kelang and back to 
Koksir, whence they go over the Shigri 
glacier. 

If the traveller resolves on going 
by the Hamta Tass, he will per- 
haps do well to halt at Jagatsukh, 
8 m. beyond Sultanpur, and after fol- 
lowing the high road towards the 
Rotang Pass for abort a mile, turn off 
to the r, and pass the village of Print 
to Chikkan, which is distant from 
Jagatsukh about 9m, From Chikkan 
to the top of the Hamta Pass is 6 m. 
2 furlongs 110 yds. The Pass is no- 
where very steep. The stages thence 
to Losar are as follows :— 





| 
Names of | 


Pass, 14,S00ft. high. | 
The ascent and de- | 
scent both are easy. | 

| 


Stages. | Distance. Remarks. | 

| 

| ‘ins. fs. yds. | 

Chaitro .!10 4 121: 

Nutah =; § 7 11 | Bad walking, difficult , 

Runah | , for ponies. 

Karch or, 10 5 13: Cross the Lesser: 

Garch | Shigri and then 

| open ground to the. 

| | Great Shigri. : 

Losar .'11 7 22: Cross the Kulzan! 
1 


t 


Above the village of Koksir are a 
Buddhist temple and monastery in a 
cleft of the rock. At every village isa 
long ridge of stones, with a turret at 
each end, On the top of the stones 
are slates engraved in Thibetan cha- 
racters, with “ Om mdni padme hum,” 
the mystical formulary of the Budd- 
hists. Around the villages on the 
lower slopes of the mountains barley 
and other grains are cultivated, which 
are irrigated by the melting snow, the 
streams of which are made by the 
villagers to water their crops. 

The next halting-place after Koksir 
is Gundla, about 16m. This is a pic- 
turesque village, formed of several 
hamlets, one of which is a kind of 
fort, where a Thakur of the country 
resides. In Kulu the villages are 
more like Swiss villages, with houses 
of 2 stories with wooden verandahs 
and slate roofs; but here, in Lahaul., 
the houses are Thibetan, with flat 
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roofs, sometimes of 2 or 3 stories, but 
these added on in the most irregular 
ways; the only staircase being the 
round trunk of a tree, with niches cut 
in it toclimb by. People mount these 
with loads on their backs with sur- 
prising easc. After leaving Gundla 
the traveller will come to the con- 
fluence of the Chandra and Bhagha 
rivers at Tandi, at a distance of about 
4m. Turning then to the N.E. the 
traveller will proceed to Kailang, 
4m. further. This is the principal 
village of Lahaul, and here reside the 
honorary magistrate and some Mo- 
Travian missionaries. 

In journeying through Laéhaul the 
traveller will always be at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 ft., and the cold is 
severe even in the summer months 
from June to September; the hill- 
sides are, nevertheless, rich with 
flowers, such as wild roses, pink 
and yellow, forget-me-nots, and wood 
anemones; a currant, which ripens 
about September, is the only in- 
digenous fruit. Wild strawberries 
may be seen at Rohtang, but cannot 
struggle further with the snow. At 
Kailang a halt of 2 days will be 
necessary to arrange with villagers to 
carry provisions for the next 8 
marches, and to procure yaks to cross 
the snow over the Bara Lacha Pass in 
Spiti, which is 16,600 ft. high, 

The best information is to be got 
from the missionaries, who also possess 
the invaluable luxuries of butter, eggs, 
and vegetables. As Buddhists hold 
poultry in abhorrence, there is not a 
towl or an egg to be got in the whole 
of Lahaul and Spiti. The mission- 
aries intended to settle in Ladakh, 
which is under the Kashmir Raja, 
but were not allowed to do so. There 
is, however, a considcrable Thibetan 
element among the population at 
Kailang. The Moravian missionarics 
at Kailang will be found most hos- 
pitable and obliging, and ready to give 
all information regarding the country. 
A visit should be paid to their set- 
tlement, which contains substantially 
built houses for the missionaries and 
their families, a chapel, guest-room, 
with out-buildings for schools, print- 
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ing-press, dispensing medicine-stores, 
and for other purposes. Around these 
buildings are well-kept gardens and 
orchards, and on the slopes of the 
mountain above the missionaries carry 
on farming operations. 

The lofty spirit of self-abnegation 
with which the Moravian missionaries 
have laboured for so many years in this 
remote settlement can best be really 
understood by those who visit the 
Station. Far removed from civiliza- 
tion, they spend their days in labour- 
ing for the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the simple Tartar people around 
them. Though their converts may 
have been few, their labours are varied 
and extensive; with their linguistic 
attainments, and by means of their 
press, they are scattering Christian 
publications all over the Tuibetan- 
speaking countries ; they are educating 
the young, striving to ameliorate the 
condition of the rich and the poor, 
and by their active energy and general 
high standard of life afford the best 
example to all around them. 

There is a Buddhist monastery at 
Kailang, perched up among the rocks, 
difficult to climb to. The monks wear 
masks, and dress in peculiar robes. 
They dance to large drums aud cymbals 
played by the priests. There are sa- 
cred and secular performances, which 
latter strangers may sce. 

The next halt will be at Kolang, on 
the left bank of the Bhagha, about 10 
m., and the next at Patsco, 8 m. 
further. There is here a large encamp- 
ing ground, and the traveller is sure 
to be surrounded by encampments of 
traders. Villages, however, now cease. 
The next halt will be at Zingzingbar, 
5 m., which is 14,000 ft. above the 
sea, From this place the march must 
be made very early in the morning, 1n 
order to get over the snow before it 
begins to melt. Here a yak may be 
mounted, as that animal is said to be 
sure footed in snow, but expericnce 
shows that with European riders they 
can both flounder and fall. 

At a frozen lake, the Stiraj Dall, it 
will be best perhaps to get into a duit. 
After that several m. of snow fields are 
traversed. and the snow becomes softer 
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and more difficult as it is descended. 
It will take about 8 hours to cross 
the Bara Lacha Pass. From Zingzing- 
bar a road to the N. leads to Leh, the 
capital of Ladakh, which is Kashmir 
territory. The stages are as follows 
from Zingzingbar :-— 





Names of Stages. z Remarks. 
MS. 

Kanunor Kilang .! 12 | Across the Bara 
| Lacha Pass, at 
\ 6 m._ beyond 
| which is good 
\ camping ground. 

Sarchu (Lingti). | 17 | Cross the Isarup 

river by bridge at 

| foot of pass. 

Sumdo (Lachalang) | 20 | Cross the_ La- 

Samgal . : | 20 | chalang Pass, 

Morechu . | 13 | 16,630 ft. 

Rukehen. .' 10 

Debring / 14 

Gya. 15 

Apshi. 16 

Marsalang 8 

Shashot 12 | Cross Indus by 

Leh. 411 | bridge. 

Total 168 





On account of the high altitude, it 
will be desirable to push on 8 m. be- 
yond the usual stage from Topo Yomak 
to Topo Komo. The Bhagha river is 
left before reaching the former place, 
its source being on the other side of the 
Bara Lacha, and the course again lies 
along the Chandra. It must be 9b- 
served that the Spiti route or road 
turnsshort off from the Bara Lacha Pass, 
downwards. The traveller must have 
aguide here among his village men, 
for otherwise on the rounded hum- 
mocks at the top of this long Pass he 
will not distinguish the road, and to 
lose it would, at least, cause him great 
fatigue. The road in this stage is only 
a track, sometimes along the river, 
sometimes higher up over rocks, which 
here strew the ground. It is impos- 
sible to ride, and the elevation is too 
great for walking, but the Kulis will 
carry one well. 

The country from the Bar& Lacha 
Pass is a succession of high barren 
rocks, towering up into the snows 
without vegetation or animal life, 
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grand and desolate to the last de- 
gree, There are no villages, and the 
ravines are filled with glaciers. The 
stage from Topo Komo to Chandra 
Dall, the next encamping ground, 
about 10 m.,is merely a path 6 in. wide, 
along the sides of sloping shale cliffs 
which give way under one’s feet. Be- 
low at several hundred feet runs the 
Chandra river; here neither ponies nor 
men can carry one, and there is no- 
thing for it but to walk oneself, and 
be supported by the villagers who carry 
/ the loads. Here a rope would be use- 
-fulas in the Alps. This march will 
| take 11 hours, and there is no time or 
' place for taking food. 

Chandra Dail is on the banks of a 
i lake, not a good place for encamping, 
but the servants will be too tired to go 
on or even to cook. The ground is 
pebbly and brittle, and flooded by the 
water from the melting snow. The 
journey to the next cncamping ground 
goes over the Kunzam or Kulzam 
Pass, and will take 6 hours, the dis- 
tance being about 6 m. There is no 
house, but a pleasant green encamp- 
ing ground. The next stage is to 
Losar, 8 m., where there is a village 
on the right bank of the Spiti river, 
but to reach it the Lacha river has to 
be crossed, and there is no bridge. 

The Nono or ruler under the British 
Government will perhaps meet the 
traveller at Losar; as he speaks only 
Thibetan, it will be necessary to have 
an interpreter. From Losar to Chango, 
where the traveller will leave Spiti and 
enter Bashahr, is about 60 m., which 
will be divided into 6 marches; the 
encamping grounds are Kioto, 11 m. ; 
Kiwar, 12, in the vicinity of which 
place Mr. Philip Egerton found a 
herd of 15 nabo or wild goats, and also 
a herd of 25. This animal stands 
high, and has very long legs, so that 
he looks more like a donkey than a 
sheep or goat. His back is a grey 
slaty colour running into white under- 
neath, 

Dankar, 23 m., with an optional 
halt between at Kaja, 16 m.; Pok, 
7 m. from Dankar; Lari, 9m. The 
route is quite bare of trees, with 
the exception of the last 2 stations. 
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The houses are not close together, as is | Naku, 10 m. over a very bad road, end- 


general in Indian villages, but each 
stands by itself. They are built of 
large blocks of dried mud white- 
washed over, and each forms a small 
square, with an outside yard for the 
yaks, goats and sheep. There are very 
few children to be seen, as the eldest 
son inherits the land, and the others 
become lamas or monks. These last 
have their heads shaved. Their dress 
is the same as that of other people, 
except that it is dyed crimson and 
yellow. In the summer they aid in 
tilling the ground, and in the winter 
live in their monasteries, and busy 
themselves in writing out prayers in 
Thibetan. When a traveller arrives all 
the villagers— men, women, girls, and 
boys—turn out to carry his baggage. 
No one will carry a proper load, but 
each seizes on a chair or some light 
article, and goes off with it. They 
are content, however, with very small 
payment. 

Dankav.—The capital of Spiti is a 
picturesque village, standing on a bluff 
which ends in a precipitous cliff. It 
stands on an elevation of 12,774 ft. 
above the sea, The softer parts of the 
hill have been washed away, leaving 
blocks of hard conglomerate, among 
which the houses are curiously perched. 
The inhabitants are pure Thibetans. 
Above the village rises a rude fort be- 
longing to the British Government, 
and a Buddhist monastery stands on 
the side of the hill. 

At Yaho, one of the border villages, 
is a celebrated monastery. The temple 
is surrounded by figures of gods in 
stone, and at the inner end is a high 
altar with an enormous idol. From 
Lari the traveller will pass to Chango, 
which is in Bashahr, a province with 
an area of 3,320 sq. m., and a pop. of 
90,000. From 1803 to 1815 it was 
held by the Gurkhas, and after their 
defeat in 1815 it came to the British. 
The Raja Shamshir Sinh is a Rajput, 
who traces his family back to 120 
generations. He pays a tribute of 
£394 a year to the British, and is 
bound to aid them with troops if re- 
quired. 

The next stage after Chango is 


ing in a very steep ascent to Naku, 
which is 12,00 ft. above the sea. This 
is a bleak dreary place, with a wretched 
encamping ground above a stagnant 
pool. Itison the border of Chinese 
Thibet. The next stage is Lio, to 
reach which the traveller will descend 
3,000 ft. and cross the Spiti river. This 
village is perched on a rock, and looks 
down on fertile fields of corn, divided 
by hedges with apricot trees in abun- 
dance. It is a lovely spot, surrounded 
by high yellow rocks. It is a warm 
place, and very prolific in insects. The 
summer the apricots furnish a delicious 
feast. Lio is next to Shipki, the last 
stage in British territory, beyond which 
no Kuropean is allowed to go. Close 
to Lio is the Purgal mountain, 
22,183 ft. high. 

Thus far the traveller has been 
moving to the E., but he will now 
turn to the W. and ascend by a 
very steep zigzag to Hangu. The 
traveller now enters fertile and cul- 
tivated country, with frequent villages. 
Below him on the banks of a river he 
will see vineyards. It is necessary 
here to get an order from the Raja 
to procure supplies and porters, and 
it will be well to write for it long 
beforehand. From Hangu the next 
stage is Sangnin, 10.m. The Hangurang 
Pass has to be crossed, 14,000 ft. high. 
It takes 3 hours to reach the top of the 
Pass. The descent is very stecp, and 
the road execrable. 

Sangnin is at the mouth of a 
gorge on a plateau above the Gorang- 
gorang river, one of the streams 
that run into the Satlaj. On the 
opposite hills are several villages 
and deodar forests. The houscs 
at Sangnin are well built of stone 
and beams of wood, On the roof 
of each is a small wooden room, 
with a verandah round it. There are 
2 large prayer wheels at the entrance 
to tne village, worked by water. There 
is an abundance of apricot trees as 
well as pears, walnuts, and vines. The 
apricots are gathered before they are 
ripe, dried in the sun, and pounded 
into a paste, which is used for food. 
Some of the women here are very 
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pretty, and wear caps of brown pattu, 
with a thick roll round the edge. 
They wear many necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings and noserings. 

The next encamping ground will 


be at Leving, where the Satlaj is; 


first seen, to reach which the Runa- 
nang Pass has to be crossed, It 
is 4,000 ft. higher than Sangnin. 
It takes 4 hours to reach the top. 
The next halt will be at Lipi, at 
the head of a gorge where the river 
Lipi emerges from the mountains. 
Hence the road leads through a forest ; 
in some places there are very narrow 
steep staircases cut in the rock, This 
stage must be done on foot, as the 
ponies scramble over it with the 
greatest difficulty, and even a duli 
cannot be carried. After a few m. the 
Hindustan and Thibet road is reached. 
This road was made by Government to 
encourage the trade between Simla 
and Thibet, but was never completed, 
as the Chinese showed they would not 
allow of any trafiic. 

After a m, of this road the traveller 
will come to high ground above 
the Satlaj, and will see the river 
2,000 ft. below him. The halt will 
be at Jangi, where there is a T. B. 
The next halt will beat Rarang, which 
is 15 m. from Sangnin. The next 
stages are Pangi and Chini; the road 
winds through forests and round rocks, 
and is about 2,000 ft. above the Satlaj. 
The scenery here is at ouce grand and 
picturesque, the mountains being even 
in summer covered with snow, while 
near the river are many flourishing 
villages amid forests of deodar. At 
Chini Lord Dalhousie began to build 
a bangla, which has fallen out of re- 
pair. The forests here are leased to 
the English Government, and the 
trees are cut and sent down slides 
into the river, which is extremely 
rapid. 

From Chini to Miru the next stage is 
13 m., and thence to Chagaon is 8 m. 
At 9 m. from Chagaon the Satlaj river is 
crossed by the Wangtu Bridge. The 
cliffs in some places are very preci- 
pitous, and in one part the road is a 
gallery of planks, hung out from the 
rocks, to which they are fastened by 
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iron clamps, deeply imbedded in the 
rock, The river roars and seethes like 
the sea in rough weather. <A very 
steep path leads from the bridge to 
Nachar, where the conservator of the 
forests lives. The distance is about 
3m. The house is beautifully situated 
in the forest, and just beyond it is the 
T.B. in a most picturesque spot, sur- 
rounded by buildings, which show 
that Buddhism has been left behind, 
and Hinduism reached. 

The next stage is Turanda, 10 m. ; 
the road runs through a forest, and is 
very pretty. The next stage is Sarhan, 
about 15m. There are T.B.’s at both 
these places. In this stage the place 
is passed where Sir A. Lawrence was 
killed. In a recess in the rock is a 
cross with his initials, and the date, 
He was riding a large Australian horse, 
which fell down the precipice with 
him. At Sarhan is the residence of 
the Raja. The next stage is Gowra, 
10 m., and the one aftcr is Rampur, 
7m. 

Rampur.—this town is the capital 
of Bashahr, and the Raja generally 
resides here. It is but a small town, 
and stand at the base of a lofty moun- 
tain, which overhangs the left bank of 
the Satlaj. The town is 138 ft. above 
the river, and is surrounded by cliffs, 
the radiation from which makes the 
heat great in summer. Many of the 
houses are built of stone, and rise from 
the river in tiers. The palace is at the 
N.E. corner, and consists of several 
buildings with carved wooden bal- 
conies in the Chinese style. There is 
here a rope bridye from one side of 
the river to the other, a distance of 
400 ft. ; 8 ropes are fastened together 
ona pole, built into a stone buttress 
on either side. On these are placed 
hollow wooden drums. The traveller 
sits in the drum, which swings on 
ropes depending from the main 
hawser. The drum is pulled across by 
a rope to the other side. The charge 
for each passenger is 1 pais. To evade 
this toll, many villagers cross on semi- 
circular pieces of wood, furnished 
with hooks, which are hooked to the 
hawser, and the passenger works him- 
self across with hands and feet, The 
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next stage is to Nirth, 12 m., and the 
next to Kotgarh, a distance of 9 m. 

_ otgarh is in British territory, and 
is a pretty little place with a Post- 
office, a pretty Church, and a Mission- 
ary Station. There is a Hindi service 
in the morning at the church, and an 
English service in the afternoon, Many 
of the landholders and villagers in the 
neighbourhood contributed to the 
building, and now constantly attend 
the services, and, though not Christ- 
ians, claim the church as belonging to 
them. There are tea plantations at 
Kotgarh. 

The next stage is to Narkanda, 12 
m., and between this place and Kot- 
garh the traveller will have crossed the 
Satlaj by a bridge, the descent to 
which and the ascent are both very 
steep. The next stage isto Matiana, 
a distance of 13 m. There is here a 
dak bangla. From Matiana to Theog 
is 8 m., from Theog to Fagu is 12, and 
from thence to Simla is10 m. For an 
account of Simla, see Route 17, 


ROUTE 22. 


LAHOR TO FIRUZPUR, MUDKi, 
SOBRAON, AND TFiRUZSHAHR, 


This journey must be made in a car- 
Tiage, as a railway, though eminently 
necessary, has not been made. The 
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places where horsesare changed are as 
follows :— 





‘Names of Stages. z Remarks. 
MS. 
1. Babra.  .{ 6 | A sinall hamlet. 
2. Gajhumata .| 7 | Hamlet, 2 ms. before 
reaching it cross dry 
3. Asil 6 bed of a streun. 
4. Luliani . .: 6 | Large plaice. 
5. Pallu . | 5 
6. Kastr . .j| 5 | AtownandT. B. 
7, Gandi Singh | 5 
8 Firuzpuir 6 
Total . 46 


The traveller would do well to hire a 
carriage for about 6 days, at a cost of 
about 25 to 30 rs. The traffic is so 
great on thisroad, that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the carts reach 
nearly all the way from Lahor to Fi- 
ruzpur. Some of them are drawn by 
4 bullocks, and have their sides en- 
larged with cane, so as to hold more 
cargo. The horses, too, are generally 
bad, and are fond of kicking, rearing, 
and running off the road. The country 
is flat, and excessively dusty all the 
way. 

Kasér is a municipal town and head- 
quarters of a district which has an area 
of 835 sq. m., and a pop. (1868) of 
15,209. Tradition says it was founded 
by a son of Rama, but does not appear 
in history till the reign of Babar, when 
it was colonized by Pathdns. It was 
stormed by the Sikhs in 1763, and 
again in 1770, and finally incorporated 
with the Lahor monarchy by Ranjit in 
1807. There are many ruins at Kasur, 
but none of sufficient interest to induce 
the traveller to stop. At Gandi Singh 
the horses are exchanged for bullocks, 
and a plunge is made into a vast ex- 
panse of dust several inches deep—the 
dry bed of the river Satlaj. 2 bridges 
on pontoons are passed, and after near- 
ly 4m. the actual riveris reached. It 
is in the dry weather about 100 yds. 
broad, but even this breadth is divided 
by sandbanks. On the Firuzpur side 
a toll of 2 rs. is taken, and the bullocks 
are exchanged for horses, which convey 
the traveller 6 m.tothe T, B, at Firuz- 
pur. 
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Firuzpur is a municipal town with 
a cantonment, and is the administra- 
tive head-quarters of a district of the 
same name, The district has an area 
of 2,739 sq. m., with a pop. (1868) of 
549,253. When Firuzpur came into 
possession of the British it was almost 
destitute of trees; but, owing to the 
efforts of their settlement officers, there 
are now plantations at almost every 
village, and abundance of trees of the 
Ficus religiosa and other kinds. It ap- 
pears that the country was almost a 
desert when it was invaded by the 
Dogras in 1740. Ranjit would have 
absorbed the country but for the inter- 
position of the English in 1803, It 
was held by Dhanna Singh, a Sikh 
chief, and after him by his widow till 
1835, when it escheated to the British, 
and came under the charge of Sir H. 
Lawrence. 

On the 16th of Dec., 1845, the 
Sikhs invaded the district, but, after 
desperate fighting, were repulsed. 
Since then peace has prevailed, except 
during the Mutiny of 1857. In May of 
that year one of the two Indian regi- 
ments stationed at Firuzpur revolted, 
and, in spite of a British regiment and 
some English artillery, plundered and 
destroyed the cantonment. The pop. 
of the town in 1868 was 20,592, exclu- 
sive of the Cantonment, which had 
15,837. The garrison now consists of 
a British regiment, one of N. I. and two 
batteries of artillery. 

The Arsenal is by far the largest 
in the Panjab. The T. B. is in 
the Cantonment. The Fort was built 
in the time of Firtzshah the 3rd, 
who reigned from 1351 to 1387. 
It stands to the W. of the town, and 
the Arsenal is init. It was rebuilt in 
1858, and is about $m. square. The 
trunk road to Lodiana separates it and 
the town from the Cantonment, and 
due 8. of it and of the road is the 
Tace course, which is 1 m. 5 fur. and 
205 yds. round. The T. B. is about 
14m. to the K., but 8. of the trunk 
road, and nearly opposite to it across 
the road are two guns, 1} m. from the 
arsenal. The Cemetery is about 7 fur. 
off, duc E. At 7 fur. 8. of the guns 
is St, Andrew’s Memorial Church. 
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The old church stood alittle to the W. 
of it, but having a thatched roof was 
burned in the Mutiny. The N. I. lines 
are to the W., and the Artillery Lines 
are 3 fur. EK, of St. Andrew’s Church. 

A little to the W. is the Observatory, 
to which the Europeans retired in 
1857, and due 8. of it are the lines of 
the British regiment. The traveller 
will go first to the Arsenal, in which 
400 artizans are employed, and 600 
other persons, making in all 1,000. 
There are 2 quadrangles, the sides of 
which are lined with workshops. Each 
side extends 600 ft. Hcre the most 
beautiful machinery may be seen at 
work, such as circular and angular 
saws and the steam hammer. ‘here 
is a store of 25,000 rifles. 

The next visit will be to the church 
and cemetery. Here is buried the 
distinguished officer, Brevet Captain 
Patrick Nicolson, of the 28th Bengal 
N. I., “who after serving the Govern- 
ment most nobly and honourably 
during peace, in military and civil 
employment, and during war in the 
campaign against the Koles, 1832 A.D., 
and in the Afghin War, fell mortally 
wounded in the day of victory while 
nobly discharging a soldier’s duty, 
although at that time in political em- 
ployment, at the battle of Jirizshahy, 
on the 21st Dec., 1845.” Here also 
is buried Sir R. King Dick, of Tully- 
matt, Perthshire, “ Knight Commander 
of the Bath and Hanover, Knight 
of the Austrian Military Order of 
Maria Theresa, and of the Russian 
Order of Vladimir. He fought and 
bled in Egypt, at Maida, and through- 
out the Peninsular War, and at 
Waterloo. He fell on the 10th of 
Feb., 1846, while cheering on H.M.’s 
80th Regiment, having led his division 
on to the entrenched camp of the Sikhs 
at Sobraéon.” 

Near him lies Major George Broad- 
foot, C.B., Madras Army, Governor- 
General’s Agent, N.W. Frontier. “ The 
foremost man in India, and an honour 
to Scotland. He fell at Firtzshahr, 
Dec. 23rd, 1845.” Close by is the tomb 
of Col. C. Taylor, C.B., H.M.’s 29th 
Regt., killed at Sobraon. Near thisisa 
tombin which the officers of H.M.’s 31st 
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Regt. who fell at Mudki, Firuzshahr, 
and Sobraon are interred, namely— 
Col. W. 8S. Baker, C.B., Major G. 
Baldwin, Captain W. G. Willes, Lieuts. 
J. R. Pollard, H. Hart, J. Brenchley, 
W. Bernard, C. H. D. Tritten, and 
G. W. Jones, and Asst.-Surgeon 
Gahan, H.M.’s 9th Regt. 

St. Andrew's Church is one of the 
prettiest in India. Itis built of reddish 
brown bricks in the Gothic style. It 
coutains a tablet to Major Arthur 
Vitzroy Somerset, of the Gren. Guards, 
and Mil. Sec. to the Governor-General, 
who died of wounds received at 
Firuzshahr. Also one to Major G. 
Broadfoot, who fell gloriously at 
Firuzshahr. “The last of three 
brothers who died in the battlefield.” 
The same tablet is inscribed to the 
memory of Major W. R. Haines, 3rd 
Dragoons, A.D. C. to the Governor- 
General. Also to Capt. Hore, acting 
A. D. C. to the Governor-General ; 
also to Lieut. Munro. This tablet 
was erected by Lord Hardinge. 

The Jail at Firuzpur is badly built 
and kept. There are about 330 
prisoners, of whom 2 or 3 are boys 
and about 10 women. There arc 20 
solitary cells. The workshops are 
separate from the place where the 
prisoners sleep. They are built on 
either side of the quadrangle, and the 
men change when the sun strikes in. 
The work consists of oil-crushing 
and rope-making, and the making of 
paper and davis. No instruction is 
given. 

The Commissariat is worth a visit. 
The grounds are very extensive, and 
there are 70 acres of arable land, 
which Government will not allow to 
be sown, although the sowing would 
only cost 50 rs., and the crops would 
be worth 1,500. There ought to be 
800 bullocks kept for the siege train, 
but there is not half that number ; 
some of these, however, are very fine, 
worth 80 rs. each, 

The traveller may now drive to the 
old entrenchment, which is a little W. 
of the Artillery lines. Here Le 
Mesurier saved the gunpowder with 
which Dihli was afterwards taken. 
This gentleman was asked to take 
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charge of the defences during the 
Mutiny, and did invaluable service. 
The bakery may next be visited, where 
1,200 loaves are prepared daily ; every 
soldier gets a loaf weighing a pound. 
The flour-mill is worked by bullocks, 
and the flour sifted by women. 

Lirtzshahr.—A visit may now be 
paid to Firuzshahr. The total distance 
to Firuzshahr and Mudki is as fol- 
lows :— 


Naine. a Remarks. 
A 


—_ 
MS. 

T. B. at Firdzpur | 113} Comfortable T. B. 
to Gal | 





Gal to Firizshahr | 2 
Gal to Mudki q | 
Total 205 





\ 





Horses will be changed at a small 
village called Pirana, 7 m. off ; at1l 
m. is the obelisk which commemorates 
the battle fought on the 21st and 22nd 
of Dec., 1845. It is #2 m. from the 
road, and it is necessary to walk 
across a rough dusty field to it. It is 
of brown brick, is 3 sided, and is 40 ft. 
high, On the side next the road, that 
is the 8. side, is inscribed—* Firwz- 
shahr, 21st December, 1845. Erected, 
1869.” On the HE. side is the same in 
Persian, miserably illspelt, Onthe N. 
side is the same in Panjabi. The plinth 
at the bottom is 2 ft. 8in. high. There 
is a small village of mud houses to 
the E., which is called by the inhabit- 
ants themselves, Firuizshahr, so the way 
it is spelt on the obclisk, Ferozeshah, 
is quite wrong, and is here altered not 
to perpetuate this blunder. 

Mudkii—The next visit may be 
paid to the battle-field of Mudkt. 
Should the traveller be desirous of 
stopping on the road he may halt at 
Gal, about 7 m. before reaching Mudki, 
where there is a comfortable T.B. 
At #m. before reaching the Mudki 
obelisk is asmall village called Lubam. 
The road isa very fair one. There is 
a brick hut a little to the W. of the 
obelisk, which is now in ruins, and 
the roof has fallenin. There is a well 
with water at the depth of 40 ft, Total 
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height of the obelisk is about 55 ft. 
The lowest plinth is 16 ft. 1 in. sq. and 
2 ft. high. The next plinth is 15 ft. 6 in. 
sq., and 3ft, 4in. high. Next come 
a sq. base, ll ft. llin. high and 
13 ft. 8 in. sq., from which springs the 
obelisk. On the N. side is inscribed, 
“Erected, 1870;"" on the E. side, 
“Mudki, 18th December, 1845 ;” on 
the $8, side the same in Panjabi; on 
the W. side the same in Persian, 
from which it appears that in the 
Imp. Gaz. the name is wrongly spelled 
with a long w, 

Subvawan (improperly written So- 
braon). The journey to this place is 
by no means a pleasant one. It must 
be made in an ekka or one-horse cart, 
which gives no room for the legs, and 
is convenient only for Indians, who 
are used to tucking their legs under 


them. The distance is 24} m., as 
follows :— 
Distance. 
T. B. at Ffruzpir to Jail 2 miles. 


Jail to E. end of Firizptr . . 1 ,, 
FE. end of Firuzpur to Atari os 


Atari to Arif . 


Caan 


79 


Arif to Muldnwala 5 . ot,, 
Mulanwala to Subrawan : 6 4, 
Total : . 244 miles. 


The horses for the ekkus are not 
good, and some of them are infamous. 
From Arif to Mulanwdla the road is 
in some places tolerable, in others 
terribly bad. At one place there is a 
yawning nalah, which is crossed with 
difficulty. 

At Mulanwala there is a rather 
fine T.B., with a broad verandah 
resting on solid pillars. There are 
beds, chairs, and tables. There is 
also a guard of police, commanded 
by a sergeant, After 1 m. from 
Mulanwala the road turns off into 
the fields and becomes a mere 
path, where the ridges are crossed 
with some difficulty. One of the 
ridges is 10 ft. high, beside the dry 
bed of a stream, 50 ft. broad. 

The obelisk here is built of an ugly 
brownish-red brick. It stands on a 


platform 22 ft. 2in. sq. and 6 ft. 6in. ' 
The obelisk is 35 ft. high. On| 


high. 
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sian character, “Subrawan, 10th of 
February, 1846.”" On the W. side 
is the same in English only, with the 
name of the place mispelled. On the 
KE. side is, “ Erected, 1868.” There is 
a dilapidated hut a little to the §., in 
which a Brahman lives. At 300 yds. 
to the N. is the small village of Rodial, 
in which the Commissioner has built 
a mud bangla, in which any one may 
lodge. At 2m. to the N. can be seen 
the white houses of the new village of 
Subrawas, which has been built since 
the battle, and 1 m. or so to the N, of 
that is the old village of the same 
name, from which the battle was 
called, and between these two villages 
the battle was fought on ground 
which is now a mass of sand and 
grass, and intersected by streams. In 
the rainy season all this ground is 
overflowed by the Satlaj. 

A brief account of the three famous 
battles which have been mentioned, 
and which decided the fate of the 
Panjab and of the Sikh nation, may 
now be desirable. The Sikhs crossed 
the Satlaj between Hariki and Kasur 
on the llth of Dec., 1845,* and on the 
14th took up a position within a few 
miles of Firuzpur. It was an unpro- 
voked invasion, and the Sikhs were 
bent on driving the English out of 
Bengal. On the 18th of Dec. the 
Ambala and Lodiana divisions of the 
British Army arrived at Mudki, and 
were immediately attacked by a por- 
tion of the Sikh army, estimated by 
Lord Gough at 30,000 men with 40 
guns (and by Cunningham in his His- 
tory, p. 301, at less than 2,000 infantry, 
with 22 guns, and 8,000 to 10,000 
cavalry). But this latter estimate 
appears too little, and as the English 
force consisted of 4regiments of British 
infantry and 1 of British cavalry, 
and Indian troops, which made up the 
whole number of the British army to 
11,000 men, of which 872 were killed 
and wounded, it can hardly be doubted 
that there were several thousand Sikh 
infantry in the field. 

The Sikhs were repulsed and lost 


* See Cunningham’s ‘‘ History of the Sikhs,” 


the 8. plinth is inscribed in the Per- | P- 29+ 
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17 guns, but they retired without 
molestation to their entrenched camp 
at Firtizshahr. They behaved well 
to Lieut. Biddulph, who fell into 
their hands before the battle. In this 
camp they had 46,808 soldiers of all 
kinds, with 88 guns (see Cunningham, 
p. 302), and here they were attacked 
by Lord Gough on the 21st of Dec., 
after he had effected a junction with 
Sir John Littler’s division about noon 
on that day. That General had with 
him two brigades, consisting of H. M.’s 
62nd,and the 12th, 14th, 33rd, 44th, 
and 54th N.I., with 2 troops of H.A., 
and some companies of R.A. The 
battle that ensued was one of the 
most desperate recorded in the annals 
of Anglo-Indian warfare. 

The British artillery was very in- 
ferior to the Sikh, and as the Sikh guns 
could not be silenced by it, “the in- 
fantry advanced amidst a murderous 
shower of shot and grape, and captured 
them with matchless gallantry, but the 
Sikh infantry then opened fire with 
terrible effect, and several mines ex- 
ploded, which did great mischief 
among the advancing British troops, 
in spite of whose indomitable courage 
a portion only of the Sikh entrench- 
ment was carried. Night fell, but 
still the battle raged .... Darkness and 
the obstinacy of the contest threw 
the English into confusion. Men of 
all regiments and arms were mixed 
together. Generals were doubtful of 
the fact or of the extent of their own 
success, and colonels knew not what 
had become of the regiments they 
commanded, or of the army of which 
they formed a part.” 

Some portions of the cnemy’s line 
had not been broken, and the uncap- 
tured guns were turned by the Sikhs 
upon masses of soldiers, oppressed 
with cold and thirst and fatigue, 
and who attracted the attention of 
the watchful enemy by lighting 
fires of brushwood to warm their 
stiffened limbs. The position of the 
English was one of real danger and 
great perplexity. On that memorable 
night the English were hardly masters 
of the ggound on which they stood ; 
they had no reserve at hand, while 
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the enemy had fallen back upon a 
second army, and could renew the 
fight with increased numbers. The 
not imprudent thought of retiring 
upon Firtizpur occurred ; but Lord 
Gough’s dauntless spirit counselled 
otherwise, and his own and Lord Har- 
dinge’s personal intrepidity in storm- 
ing batteriesat thehead of troops of Eng- 
lish gentlemen and of bands of hardy 
yeomen, eventually achieved a par- 
tial success, and a temporary repose. 

On the morning of the 22nd of Dec. 
the last remnants of the Sikhs were 
driven from their camp; but as the 
day advanced the second wing of their 
army approached in battle array, and 
the wearied and famished English saw 
before them a desperate and perhaps 
useless struggle. This reserve was 
commanded by Tej Singh; he had 
been urged by his zealous and 
sincere soldiery to fall upon the 
English at daybreak, but his 
object was to have the dreaded army 
of the Khalsa overcome and dispersed, 
and he delayed until Lal Singh's force 
was everywhere put to flight, and until 
his opponents had again ranged them- 
selves round their colours. 

Even at the last moment he rather 
skirmished and made feints than 
led his men to a resolute attack, 
and after a time he precipitately 
fled, leaving his subordinates without 
orders and without an object, at 
a moment when the artillery ammu- 
nition of the English had failed, 
when a portion of their force was re- 
tiring upon Firtzpur, and when no 
exertions could have prevented 
the remainder from retreating like- 
wise if the Sikhs had boldly pressed 
forward. No wonder that Sir H. 
Hardinge almost despaired of the re- 
sult, and that “delivering his watch 
and star to his son’s care, he showed 
that he was determined to leave the 
field a victor or die in the struggle.” 

Thus was the empire of India nearly 
lost, but the Sikh gencrals did not 
wish to sce their troops victorious, and 
they retired, leaving 73 guns in the 
hands of the English. Then followed 
a lullin the war. ‘he English loss at 
Firuzshahr amounted to 694 killed and 
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1721 wounded, in all 2415, On the 
28th Jan. Sir H. Smith defeated Ran- 
jur Singh at Aliwal, and drove him 


across the Satlaj, but his own loss was | 


151 killed and 438 wounded and miss- 
ing. Meantime the Sikhs fortified the 
téte du pont at Subrawdn. On the 
10th of February Lord Gough attacked 
this position, and after a desperate 
conflict drove the Sikhs across the Sat- 
laj, capturing their guns and destroy- 
ing thousands of the enemy, of whom 
great numbers perished in the river. 
The English loss was 2383, but the 
power of the Sikhs was for the time 
completely broken, and on the 9th of 
March, 1846, a treaty was signed which 
placed the Panjab in virtual depend- 
ance on the British Government. 
Should the traveller have now secn 
enough of the Panjab he may return to 
Lodiana by carriage. The stages are— 


Nan of Stages.| . 
| 
| From Firazpur 
to Dalmudi 
Dagesh 
Mogah 
Maina . 
killi. 
Jagraina 
Mana 
Dakah . 
Lodiana . 


Total 


| 
Remarks. | 
i 
tr 


Alarge sardi, thriving 
place. 


T. B. and Commis- 
sioner’s house, 





cs 
| z | GMI OND ~ | Dist. 
| S 


| 


The route is studded with villages, 
and quite level, with here and there 
a ridge of sand about 10 ft. high. 
It is the ground Sir H. Smith passed 
over, but there is nothing particular 
to delay the traveller, 
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ROUTE 23. 


LAHOR TO MONTGOMERY, MULTAN, 
DERA GHAZI KHAN, AND BHA- 
WALPUR, 

This journey will be made by rail, 
the stages being as follows :— 























| Names of Stages. % | Remarks, 
| F | | 
| MS. | 
Lahor to Mian Mir] 4 i 
West. 
Kana. < a af oo 
Raewind. : .{ 13 | Station for Firuz- 
Kot Radhakislin 8; pur, 32m. 
Changa Manga 8 | 
Wan Radharain. 16 \ 
Satghara, 10 
Okara . .| 10 
Pakpattan . ~| 8 
Montgomery . ./ 15 | Refreshment 
rooms here and 
Harapa . 13 | T. B. 
Chikawatni / 13 | A mail cart runs 
Kasowal. Z -; 10] toJhang, 56 m. 
Chanu . , ; ll Front seat 14rs. 
Kachcha Kuh 14 Back seat 7 r. 
Khanewal . ; 13 | 
Rashida . ‘qt 
Tatipur ‘ 7 
Multan City . 13 |The fare, Ist 
Multan Cantonment | Class, is 13 rs. 
—— Refreshment 
Total . 1208 | roomsand cabs 


| ' in waiting, 





There are interesting places on thie 
Route, but they can be better seen on 
the return journey. 

Miultdn city is a municipal town, 
with a pop. (1868) of 45,602, of whom 
the majority are Muslims. It is the 
capital of a district of the same name, 
which has an area of 5927 sq. m., and 
a pop. (1868) of 471,563. It is situate at 
4m, from the 1. bank of the Chenab. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and 
supposed to be the capital of the Malli 
mentioned in Alexander’s time, It is 
said to have been founded by Kas- 
hypa, the father of Hiranya-Kashipu, 
and Cunningham thinks (vol. v. p. 
129,) that it must be the Kaspcira of 


Ptolemy. 
The local tradition is that the 
manifestation of Vishnu in the 
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Narsinh Avatar took place at Multan, 
when Hiranya-Kashipu was reign- 
ing. Cunningham supports his opinion 
that Multdn was the capital of 
the Malli by tie discovery of a 
deposit of ashes and burnt earth at 
a depth of about 30 to 32 ft., which 
he thinks is the remains of a conflagra- 
tion and wholesale massacre which 
took place in Alexander's time, owing 
to the exasperation of his soldiers at 
his having received a dangerous wound 
at the capture of the place. The first 
mention of Multén by name is by 
Hwen-Thsang, who visited Mew-lo-san- 
pu-lo, or Mulasthanipura, in 641 A.D. 
The next notice refers to the capture 
of Multan by Muhammad-bin-Kasim, 
in 714 A.D. 

Istakhri, who wrote in 950 A.D., 
describes the temple of the idol of 
Multan as a strong edifice between 
the bazirs vf ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths. The idol 
was of a human shape, with eyes of 
jewels, and the head covered with a 
crown of gold. Ibn Haukal states that 
Multan means boundary of the house 
of gold. His account was written in 
976 A.D., and shortly after Multan was 
taken by the Karmatian chief Jelem, 
son of Shiban, who killed the priests 
and broke the idol in pieces. In 1138 
A.D. the idol had been restored. In 
1666 A.D. Thevenot describes the 
temple of the Sun-god as still standing, 
and the idol as clothed in red lea- 
ther, and having two pearls for cyes. 

Aurangzib destroyed the temple and 
statue of the Sun, and no trace of it 
was to be found in 1818 A.D., when the 
Sikhs took Multan. In revenge they 
turned the tomb of the Muslim saint, 
Shams-i-Tabriz, into a hall for reading 
the Granth. Muhammad Kasim con- 
quered Multan for the Khalifs, and it 
was afterwards taken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. Subsequently it formed part 
of the Mughul Empire. In 1779 
Muzaffar Khan, a Sadozai Afghan, 
made himself ruler, but was killed 
with his 5 sons when Ranjit’s army 
stormed the place in 1818, In 1829 
the Sikhs appointed Sawan Mall Go- 
vernor. He was shot on the 11th of 
Sept., 1844, and was succeeded by his 
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son Mulrdéj. He resigned, and Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Lieut. Anderson were sent 
down to receive the surrender of his 
office. They were murdered with his 
connivance, and war with the British 
ensued. On the 2nd of January, 1849, 
the city was stormed by the army 
under General Whish, and since then 
the whole district has been governed 
by the English. 

The heat of Multan is notorious, and 
the rainfall is little above 7 inches. 

After March trains run only at 
night from Jaéhor, and the proverb 
says that— 


Dust, beggars and cemeteries 
Are the four specialities of Multan. 


The T. B. is about 1} m. due N. of 
the Railway Station, and about a m. 
W. of the town, to the N. of which is 
the Fort, containing the celebrated 
shrines of Rukn-i-’Alam on the W. and 
of Bhawal Hakk on the E., and the 
Obelisk to Vans Agnew and Anderson, 
in the centre of the S. side. 

The entrance to the Fort is by 
the W. or Dé Gate. The other gates 
of the Fort are Liki Gate to the 
E., the Khida Gate to the N., and 
the Rehri and Daulat gates to the 
S. The town has the Bohar or 
Bor Gate to the S.W., and_ the 
Dihli Gate to E., the Haram and Pak 
gates to the S. The “Idgah, where 
Agnew and Anderson were murdered, 
is + m, to the N. of the Fort. The can- 
tonment is to the W. of the town and 
not to E.. as said in the Imp. Gaz. The 
lines of the N. Cavalry are to the ex- 
treme 8. outside the cantonment, with 
the Artillery lines to their N., and be- 
yond these in the same direction are 
the hospital and T. B., with the Ca- 
tholic cemetery to the N.W. and the 
Muslim cemetery, the Parsi cemetery, 
and the English church in succession 
to the N. 

Yhe first visit should be to the 
Fort, Entering at the Dé Gate, which 
has its name from Dewal (temple), 
because the ancient temple of the 
Sun stood here, you have on your left 
the shrine of Ruknu-'d-din, grandson 
of Bhawal Hakk, commonly known as 
Rukn-i-”Alam, “ Pillar of the World.” 
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This is an octagon, 51 ft.9 in. diameter |on the W. face of the pedestal is 
inside, with walls 41 ft. 4in. high, and | written— 


14 ft. 3 in. thick, supported by sloping 
towers at the angles. Over this is a 
smaller octagon 26 ft. 10 in. high, and 
each side externally measuring 25 ft. 
8 in., leaving a narrow passage all 
round for the Mu’azzin to call the faith- 
ful to prayers. Above this is a hemi- 
spherical dome of 58 ft. external dia- 
meter. 

The total height, including a plinth 
of 3 ft., is 100 ft. 2 in., but it stands 
on high ground, so the total height 
above the plain is 150 ft., and it can 
be seen for 50 m. all round. It 
is built entirely of red brick, bonded 
with beams of Sis wood. One of the 
towers was thrown down when the 
powder magazine blew up in Dec. 
1848, and was rebuilt in faithful imita- 
tion of the old one, including the tim- 
ber bonds. The whole outside is orna- 
mented with glazed tile patterns, and 
string courses and battlements. The 
colours used are dark blue, azure, and 
white, which contrasted with the deep 
red of the finely polished bricks, give 
a most pleasing effect. The mosaics 
are not like those of later days mere 
plain surfaces, but the patterns are 
raised from 4aninch to 2 inches above 
the background. This adds to the 
effect. 

A descendant of the Saint is still 
living at Multan, and claims to be of 
the noble Arab tribe of Kuresh. Over 
the door of the hut through which you 
pass to reach the building is the Kala- 
mah, and over the 2nd door is in Per- 
sian Maulavi Bakhsha al M’aruf 
Hindi. To the N. there is a small 
mosque, which has been dismantled, 
and over the dome of which is a broken 
inscription with the names of the four 
first Khalifs. You enter bya door which 
faces K., and is made of very old 
Shisham wood ; inside towards the W. 
is a recess with the Ayat-i-Kursi carved 
in large letters opposite the Dé Gate, 
and a little beyond the shrine is a well 
which was dug by General Cunning- 
ham, to ascertain the stratain an inner 
court, To the right is an Obelisk about 
50 ft. high, with 5 tall steps to a pe- 
destal 5 ft. high. On a white tablet 


Beneath this Monuinent 
Lie the Remains 


of 
PATRICK ALEXANDER VANS AGNEW, 
Of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
Lieut. Ist Bombay Fusilier Regiment, 
| Assistants to the Residents at Lahor, 
! Who being deputed by the Govermnent to 
| Relieve at his own request 
DiwdAw Muurdg, Viceroy of Multan, 
| Of the Fortress and the authority which 
\ he held, 
Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the 19th April, 1848, 
And being treacherously deserted by the 
Sikh Escort, 
Were on the following day, 
In flagrant breach 
Of national faith and hospitality, 
Barbarously murdered 
In the ‘Idgah under the walls of Multan. 
Thus fell 
These two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 and 28 years, 

Full of high hopes, rare talents and promise of 
Future usefulness, even in their death 
Doing their country honour. 
Wounded and forsaken, they could 
Oppose no resistance, 

But hand in hand calmly awaited the 
Onset of their assailants ; 

Nobly they refused to yield, 
Foretelling the day 
When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge their death, 

And destroy Mulraj, his army, and fortress. 
History records 
How their prediction was fulfilled. 
Borne to the grave 
By their victorious brother soldiers and 
countrymen, they were 
Buried with military honours, 

ere, 
On the summit of the captured Citadel, 
On the 25th January, 1849, 
The annexation of the Panjab to the Empire 
Was the result of the War 
Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. 


The tomb of Ruknu’d Din was 
built by the Emperor Tughlak, as it 
is said for himself, but given by his son 
Muhammad Tughlak as a mausolenm 
for Ruknu‘d Din. 

The tomb af Bahawd Din Zakha- 
riya, “The Ornament of the Faith,” 
commonly called Bahau °1 Hakk or 
Bhawal Hakk, is as old as the reign of 
the Emperor Balban, who reigned 
from 1264 to 1286 A.D.. of which pe- 
riod there is only one other architec- 
tural specimen. It is an octagon, and 
-was almost completely ruined during 
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the siege of 1848. 
repaired and plastered over, but some 
glazed tiles remain outside. The lower 
part is a square of 61 ft. 9 in. external 
measurement ; above this is an octa- 
gon half the height of the square, and 
above that a hemispherical dome. The 
son of Bhawal Hakk, whose name was 
Sadru’d Din, is buried in the same 
tomb. The building must have very 
much resembled that of Ruknu’d Din. 

On entering you have before you the 
tomb, adorned with bright green tiles, 
and the passage called the Afzalu- 
‘2zikr written on it. In the opposite 
corner of the vestibule is the well 
built tomb of Nuwab Muyzaffar Khan, 
on the head of which is written in 
Persian— 

The brave son of the brave 
HAst AKBARZAL MuzAFFAR. 
In the day of battle 
He made an onset with his sword 
In the game of victory. 
When he ceased to hear, he exclaimed, 


Know that this is the day of triumph. 
1233 A.H. =1817 A.D. 


On the eastern wall is— 


The dome of this garden 
Is meditated on by the world. 
The world by this dome was made fortunate. 
The world of imagination 
Was purified by this garden, 
And its garden became like the flower 
Of the planet Saturn. 
When I asked Reason for the date it said, 
Like its rose he was fortunate 
By the labour of Pir Muhammad. 


The traveller may now drive to the 
"Idgah, which is about 4 m. to the I. 
It has 7 cupolas, a large one in the 
centre, and 3 smaller ones on either 
side. In the W. wall is a tablet in- 
scribed— 

Within this dome, 
On the 19th April, 1848, 
Were cruelly murdered 


PATRICK VANS AGNEW, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, 


and 
LIEUT. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
1st Bombay Fusiliers. 

On the same road, about a mile to 
the N., is Christ Church, the church of 
the Cantonment. It has seats for 70 
persons, and was consecrated by 
Bishop Cotton on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1865. The principal cemetery is 
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It was afterwards |3 _m.N. of the Fort, and is dusty and 


dried up. Several of the tablets are 
broken. Water is much required for 
the flowers and shrubs, There is a 
monument erected by the No. 5 
Battery R.A., to their brothers in 
arms, who were killed in action 
against mutineers, 31st August, 1858. 
Also one to Lieut. W. M. Mules, 
Adjutant 1st Bombay Fusiliers, who 
was killed at Multan, 3lst August, 
1858, Also one to 41 sergeants of the 
35th Royal Sussex Regiment, who 
died at Multan. 

In the Catholic Cemetery no officer 
or officer’s wife is buried. In the 
Parsi cemetery the tombs are well 
kept. The dates are given according 
to the Parsi reckoning; thus it is said 
that the Kotwal Naurozji died on the 
22nd of the 3rd month, Khurdad, 
1228 Yezdijird, 2248 Zartashti, cor- 
responding to the 15th December, 
1858. 

To the N.E. of the city there is 
another English cemetery, in which 
are some fine trees. Here is buried a 
Hindu Christian lady, Mrs. K. 0. 
Chakrabarti. The tomb of Shams-i- 
Tabriz may also be visited. It stands 
3 m. to the E. of the fort on the high 
bank of the old bed of the Ravi. 
The main body of the tomb is a sq. 
of 34 ft. and 30 ft. high. surrounded 
by a verandah with 7 openings in 
each side. Above is an octagon sur- 
mounted by a hemispherical dome 
covered with glazed sky-blue tiles. 
The whole height is 62 ft. The saint 
lived in the time of Shah Jahan. To 
the left of the entrance is a small sq. 
building. dignified with the name of 
the Imambarah. 

Low down in the wall is inscribed 
“The slave of God, Mian, diced 7th 
of Muharram, 1282 a.1.’’ On one of 
the alcoves in the corridor is a heart 
of a deep blue colour, with “ O God” in 
the centre, and near it a panja or 
hand well painted. There are two 
inscriptions on the door of the tomb 
in Persian, of 12 and 14 lines respec- 
tively, in praise of the saint, who is 
said to have raised the dead and per- 
formed other miracles. The tradition 
is that he begged his bread in Multan, 
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and having caught a fish brought the 
Sun near enough to roast it. Another 
story is that he prayed to the sun 
when dying of hunger. “ O Sun, your 
name is Shams and mine is Shams; 
come down and punish the people of 
Multan for their inhumanity.” The 
heat of Multdn is attributed to this 
prayer. There is a curious custom at 
Multan of catching crows in a net, 
which are bought by the wives of 
hanyas, and released under the im- 
pression that the souls of danyds’ 
wives migrate into these birds. 

There is another cemetery 2 m. to 
the 8.E., called Bagh-i-Shekh. A man 
used to be paid rs. 24 for looking after 
it, but his pay has been stopped, and 
he has let the shrubs die and allowed 
the gate to be broken. There is an 
immense slab here without inscription, 
under which 10 persons are buried. 
During the siege the English artillery 
were posted here, and were reached 
by the shot of Mulrdéj’s guns. One shot 
broke a tree and wounded an officer. 

There are one or two small cemeteries 
here, in one of which are buried Lieut. 
T. Cubitt, 49th N. J., and Major 
Gordon, H. M.’s 60th Rifles, both 
killed in action, one on the 12th 
September, and the other 27th of 
December, 1848. To the W. is the 
tomb of Captain Brooke Bailly, who 
was killed during the siege, and 
Captain Keith Erskine, of the Bombay 
Lancers, who died January Ist, 1849. 
There isa man here who gets 4rd of 
the tax on his land remitted, equal to 
rs. 21a year, for looking after the place, 
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place the Chen4b, about a mile broad, 
must be crossed at Shir Shah; thence 
the journey must be made in a post- 
office cart to Muzaffargarh, and thence 
to Dera Ghazi Khan, 27 ms. more, 
This is a municipal town, and head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name, containing an area of 1,900 sq. 
m., and a pop. (1868) of 136,376. 
The city was founded by a Baluch 
chief named Ghazi Khan Makrani, in 
1475 A.D. The district consists of a 
narrow strip of lana tetween the Indus 
and the Sulaiman Mountains. The 
sights of the place are some large and 
striking mosques, the chief of which 
are those of Ghazi Khan, "Abdu 1 
Jawar and Chuta Khan. The or- 
dinary garrison is one cavalry and 2 
infantry regiments of the Panjab 
frontier force. 

The journey to Bhawalpur will be 
made by rail; the stations are as 
follows :— 





Names of Stations. 2 Remarks, 

MS. 

Multan Cantonment to| 7 | Thefirst7 ms. 

Muzaffarabad Junct. are done on 

; Buch . 7 5 | the8S. P.and 

i Shuja’abad 12 | D. Railway. 

| Gilawala 15 | The rest on 

Dodkran . 14 the State 

Adamwahan G | railway. 

Bhawalpur 6 
Total 58 


The total expense by rail is rs. 4 
Ist class, but the traveller will 


but he has never done anything, and | perhaps prefer to drive by carriage to 
regards the allowance as a pension.| Buch. The country travelled over is 


It may be said in conclusion, that the 
descendant of Bhawal Hakk lives at 
Multan. His name is Makhdtim 
Bhawal Bakhsh, and he is handsome, 
gentlemanly aud modest, and holds 
certificates which declare him to be 
the first Indian gentleman in Multan. 
There are several tombs calicd Naugaja, 
“nine yarders ;” one of them is 35} ft. 
long, and beside it is a hollow stone 
called Manka, 27 in. in diameter, which 
is said to be the saint's thumb-ring. 
This tomb is 1300 years old. 

Dera Ghazi Khdn.—To visit this 


flat, with bushes and some cultivation. 
After March the heat is dreadful on 
this line, so that the fastenings of the 
railway carriage become too hot to 
touch, and water taken to cool the 
head with a wet towel becomes too 
warm to be of any service. 

There is a fine bridge at Bha- 
walpur, called the Empress Bridge, 
across the Satlaj from Adamwahan, 
the total length of which is 4224 
ft. The height of the roadway 
above the stream is 28 ft. with 
5 ft. staining. An iron frame forms 
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the base of the piers, and on 
this a brick cylinder is built, and 
from below this the sand and mud 
is scooped away, and rails are piled on 
the top until it sinks to the required 
depth. There are 17 piers in all, with 
16 spans of 264 ft. each. The founda- 
tion of each pier, formed of 3 cylinders, 
is 100 ft. deep, that being the depth of 
the mud below low-water. 

As a proof of the excessive heat, it 
may be mentioned that the station- 
master’s wife at Shuja’abad was taking 
her two sons to the doctor at Adam- 
wahan ; one of the boys died in the 
train and the other on arriving. 

Bhawalpir isacitywith about 23,000 
inhabitants, and the capital of a native 
State under the political direction of 
the government of the Panjab. Its 
area is about 22,000 sq. m., with a 
pop. estimated in 1875 at  half-a- 
million, of whom # are Muslims. The 
language is a mixture of Sindhi and 
Panjabi. The Nuwab of Bhawalpur 
ranks 8rd on the list of Panjab chiefs 
next after Patiala. He is entitled toa 
salute of 17 guns, also to a return visit 
from the Viceroy. The present Nuwab 
Sadik Muhammad Khan, was born in 
1862, and is a Muslim and of the 
Daud Putra tribe. He is an excellent 
rider and first-rate shot, and has won 
both steeplechases and rifle matches. 
He speaks English perfectly, and dines 
with Kuropeans, but docs not drink 
wine. His ancestors came from 
Sindh, and assumed independence 
after the first expulsion of Shah 
Shuja’a from Kabul. 

In 1847—48, Bhawal Khan, the 
then Nuiwab, assisted Sir Herbert 
Edwardes during the Multan re- 
bellion, for which he was rewarded 
with a life pension of a lakh of 
rupees and the gift of the districts of 
Sabzalkot and Bhaungbara. His son, 
S’aadat Khan, was expelled by his 
elder brother, and died a refugee in 
British territory in 1862. In 1863 
and 1865 rebellions broke out, but were 
crushed by the Nuwab, who, however, 
died soon after. The present Nuwab 
was put on the throne in 1866, when 
he was only 4 years old, and made 
good progress in his education under 
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his able tutor Dr. Doran. Colonel 
Minchen has been the Political Agent, 
and Superintendent of the State. 

The Nuwiab’s military force consists 
of 12 field guns, 99 artillerymen, 300 
cavalry, and 2,493 infantry and police. 
The only object of antiquarian interest 
in the State is at Svbé Bihar, 16m. from 
Bhawalpur, where an inscription in 
the Bactrian Pali character was found 
engraved round the edge of an iron 
plate concealed in a small chamber in 
the top of an old tower, which was 
deciphered by Professor Dowson, who 
published an account of it in 1870, in 
the Journal of the R.A.S., vol. ix., 
part 2. This proved that the tower 
was part of an old Buddhist monastery 
founded in the llth year of King 
Kanishka, who lived in the century 


before the Christian era when numcr- 


ous missionaries were sent from 
Kashmir to spread the doctrines of 
Buddha. Consequently this monastery 
must have been founded by one of 
those missionaries. whose lame, ac- 
cording to the inscription, was Bala 
Nandi, and the building would be 
about 1900 years old. There appears 
to be no doubt that from the founding 
of the monastery till the arrival of the 
first Muslim conquerors in 711 A.D. 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion 
in this part of the country. 

There is another place called Faika- 
ha-Tibba, on the edge of the desert 2 
m. from the town of Kaimpur, and 50 
m. N.E. of Bhawalpur, where Colonel 
Minchin made excavations in 1874. 
He found a pit 70 ft. in diameter, and 
8 ft. deep. At the bottom was a layer 
of charcoal 14 ft. deep, and all the 
rest was a white chalk-like substance 
composed of calcined human bones, 
those of infants, children and full- 
grown. persons. In another part of 
the hill were two walls running 
parallel for 30 ft., 6 £t. thick and 6 ft. 
apart, and between them were remains 
ot calcined bones and charcoal. The 
town is evidently more ancient than 
the Subi Bihar, and anterior to the 
introduction of Buddhism. Colonel 
Minchin supposes that the residents 
at Raika were Scythians, among 
whom human sacrifices prevailed, and 
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haps this was the castle seen by Burnes 
and Masson. General Cunningham 
has given an account of the place in 
his Arch. Reports, vol. v., p. 105, and 
also a plan of it in the same volume. 

About the centre of the W. side are 
the remains of a great Hindu temple, 
said to be of the time of Raja Harpal. 
A little to the E. is a Naugaja tomb 
46 ft. long and 34 ft. broad, said to be 
the tomb of one Nur Shah. Inthe plain 
below are 3 large stones, of which one 
is 2 ft. 9in. in diameter, and 1 foot 14 
in. high, with a hole in the middle 104 
in. in diameter. They are called ndl 
and manka, and are said to be the 
thumb rings of the giant buried in 
the Naugaja tomb. They are of yellow 
ochreous limestone and of an undu- 
lated shape. About 70 ft. lower down 
is a ruined “Idgah, said to be of the 
time of Akbar. On the S. face of the 
S. mound are traces of a large square 
building, thought to have been a Budd- 
hist monastery. The walls have been 
removed to form ballast for the rail- 
way, and these brick mounds have 
more than sufficed to furnish brick 
ballast for 100 m,. of the Lahor and 
Multan Railway. 

Tradition alleges thut Harapd was 
destroyed for the wickedness of its 
tuler, Har Raj, about 1200 years 
ago, and General Cunningham thinks 
it was destroyed by Muhammad bin 
Kasim in 713 A.D. The same au- 
thority thinks that Harapa& was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
and that he speaks of it under the 
name of Po-fo-to-lo. A seal was found 
at Harapaé engraved with a bull with- 
out a hump, and having two stars 
under the neck. It isinscribed with 6 
characters not Indian. Harapdé has 
yielded thousands of Indo-Scythian 
coins, but not a single Greek coin. 

Montgomery.—This place has been 
created under British rule since 1855, 
before which it did not exist. It is 
the head-quarters of a district which 
has an area of 5,573 sq.m., and a pop. 
(1872) of 369,437 persons, This dis- 
trict was formerly known as Gugaira 
1 and is situated in the Bari Doab, 
brick castle.” As Mir Singh, a Sikh,|and stretches across the Ravi into 
built a fort at Harapd in 1780, per-|the Rechna Dodb. In the time 
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the pit contains the remains of some 
grand sacrifice, or perhaps the town 
was taken by the Scythians, and all 
the inhabitants put to the sword, 
thrown into the pit and burned. 

The first visit will be to the new 
Palace of the Nawab, which is to the 
K. of the town. It cost about £30,000. 
It is a vast square pile, with towers at 
each corner. In the centre is a hall 
for holding receptions, 60 ft. long, 
56 ft. high ; the vestibule to it is 120 ft. 
high. There is a fountain in front. 
At the side are underground rooms 
where the thermometer remains at 
70°, while it rises from 100° to 110° in 
the upper rooms. Ascending to the 
roof the visitor will have an extensive 
view towards the vast desert of 
Bikanir, which stretches waterless 
away for100m. There is a tomb of 
a European officer 2 m. to the 8.W. 
of Bhawalpur. It is that of Lieut.- 
Col. A. Duffin, who died 28th Septem- 
ber, 1838, and was erected by the 
officers of the army of the Indus, 

Next, the visitor may go to the 
JTorse Farm, where are many fine 
animals, particularly brood-mares, 
The Jail atso may be visited, which is 
situated to the E. of the town. It 
contains somewhat ‘under 400 pri- 
soners, of whom about 8 per cent. are 
women. There are also generally 100 
prisoners at the plantation of 2,000 
acres, where Shisham and other timber 
18 grown for fuel for the railway. 

Harapéi—oOn his return to Mont- 
gomery the traveller may stop at 
Harapa, the station before reaching 
that place. The ruins there lie to the 
N. of the line to Lahor, and close to it. 
They are the most extensive of all 
along the banks of the Ravi. On the 
N.W. and S. there is a continuous 
line of mounds 3,500 ft. in length. On 
the E. side there is a gap of 800 ft. 
The whole circuit of the ruins is nearly 
24 m. The highest mound is on the 
N.W., and is 60 ft. high; the others 
Tange from 25 ft. to 50 ft. Burnes 
speaks of a ruined citadel on the river 
side of the town, Masson, whose visit 
was made in 1826, calls it “a ruinous 
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of Alexander this tract was in- 
habited by the Malli. Sikh rule began 
in 1818, and British in 1849. On the 
opening of the railway the head- 
quarters of the district were shifted 
from the town of Gugaira to Sahual, 
which received its present- name of 
Montgomery from Sir R. Montgomery, 
Lieut.-Gov. of the Panjab. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 Ahmad Khan, 
a Kharral Chief, raised a rebellion. 
Kot Kamaalia was sacked, and Major 
Chamberlain was besieged for some 
days at Chichawatni, but Colonel 
Paton arrived from Lahor with rein- 
forcements, and the insurgents were 
routed and driven into the wildest 
jungles. According to the Imp. Gaz., 
“the place is almost unequalled for 
heat, dust, and general dreariness.” 

There is a T. B. at Montgomery, but 
those who can get introductions to a 
resident will do well to go toa private 
house. The church, St. Patrick, is + 
m. due N. of the Railway Station, and 
250 yards S. of the Assist. Com.’s 
office. In front of the latter is a cross 
20 ft. high, inscribed :— 

Erected 

By the Government of the Panjab, 

In Memory of 
LEOPOLD OLIVER FITZHARDINGE 
BERKELEY, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Who was killed 4th September; 1857, 
Aged 27 years. 
Near Nur Shah in the Gugdira District, 
Fighting bravely 

Against the enemies of the State, 

The Church was consecrated by 
Bishop Cotton on Friday, Dec. 15th, 
1865. Onthe right of the principal 
entrance is a tablet in memory of Mr. 
E. Blyth, Dep. Com. of Montgomery, 
who died in England in 1873, after 
serving the Indiar Government 394 
years. 

The Cemetery is nearly vacant. To 
the N. of it is the hospital, and the 
Jail is in front of the hospal. It 
is built to hold 860 prisoners. There 
are usually about 450. There is a 
central tower from which the wards 
radiate. A large proportion of the 
prisoners are old men, it being usual 
in this district for old men to give 
themselves up for crimes committed 
by younger members of their families. 
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Bhavani.—As Bhavani, a place of 
great antiquity, is only 10 m. from 
Montgomery, the traveller will pro- 
bably like to visit it, which he can 
do on horseback. Gen. Cunningham 
has given an account of it in vol. v. of 
his Arch, Reports, It is a lofty ruined 
fort on the old bank of the Ravi 800 
ft. sq., with massive towers of sun- 
dried bricks rising to a height of 60 
ft. In the rains it is surrounded by 
water from the Ravi. The Sikhs 
occupied it for some time, and built a 
small castle on the top of the mound, 
To the W. is a Naugaja tomb 32 ft, 
long, said to be that of Muham- 
mad Shah, a Ghazi. General Cun- 
ningham obtained a small silver coin 
inscribed Shri Bhavan, and he has 
given drawings of ornamental bricks 
and other things found at the place. 

There are several other places of in- 
terest within a circle of 40 m. from 
Montgomery, such as Shorkot and 
Depdlpur, descriptions of which will 
be found in Cunningham, loco citato, 


ROUTE 24. 


LAHOR TO SIALKOT AND JAMUN. 


This journey must be made by rail 
on the Panjab and N. State Railway. 








Names of | + ; 
Stations. a Remarks. 

MS , 
, *! Atim. from Lahor cross 
Lahor to Ba-| 2 a stream. At1m. from 
dami Bagh Lahor cross the Ravi 
ebahaene: ai) <2 by a bridge,i,ths ofa m. 
oe : long. On the W. side 
Muridke . 5 | is alarge Muslim ceme- 
pedhee 7 tery. Then cross a 
Kamoke . © | sandy plain with tufts 
Dilianwala -| 41] of coarse grass, which 
Gujranwala . 9 extends to Kamoke, 
Gakkar _ -| 10 after which there is 
Vazirabad +] 10] snore cultivation, At 
Total. 64 Kamoke there is a 


small mud fort. 
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The speed on the N. State Railway 
used to be 15 m. an hour, but when 
time has to be made up it might be 
raised to 20m. The fare Ist class to 
Vazirabad is rs. +. 

Gujranwala was the town where 
Ranjit was born. At } m. beyond 
the station is the Samadh of Maha 
Singh, father of the great Ranjit. 
It is a very handsome structure, 
81 ft. high to the top of the gilt 
ornament on the summit. It is an 
octagon, each side of which measures 
25 ft. 13 steps lead up to the vesti- 
bule. The inner room, where are the 
knobs which mark the places where 
the ashes are deposited, is 27 ft. 2 in. 
broad. The breadth of the whole 
building is 60 ft. The large knob, sur- 
rounded by 12 smaller ones, is inscribed 
Sarkar Ranjit Singh, The knob nearest 
the entrance is in memory of a blue 
pigeon that fell down into the flames 
in which Ranjit and his concubines 
were being consumed. 

The next large knob towards the 
entrance is that of Maha Singh 
Vadshabh, and there is an inscrip- 
tion, Samadh Maha Singh Pdadshah 
Ke. A further inscription, Maharaj 
Shir Singh and Sarkdér Nau Nihal 
Singh Ji. These 4 are smaller knobs, 
but still larger than those of the 
satis, 21 steps lead to the Ist plat- 
form, and 5 high ones to the 2nd, 
on which is a narrow but lofty pavi- 
lion, covered with mythological pic- 
tures, among which is one represent- 
ing a king standing up and giving an 
order to two officers who are pulling 
forward a woman, in front of whom 
are several women’s garments. This 
represents Duryodhana ordering Drau- 
padi to be stripped. As fast as the 
clothes were pulled off her she was 
supernaturally re-clothed., At the S.K. 
corner of the enclosure are 2 small 
samadhs covered with paintings, which 
mark the spot where Maha Singh and 
his wife were actually burned. The first 
is that of the wife. At 100 yards to the 
K. isthe pavilion of MahaSingh, a hand- 
some building, now used as the reading 
room and meeting room of the Anju- 
man of the town, Over the door is 
‘Babbage Library, 1871,” 
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Colonel Babbage, son of the famous 
calculator. 

The rainfall at Gujranwaldé is 29 
inches. The little church here is 
named Christchurch, The Bible and 
Prayer-book have a printed inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Presented on the day of Conxe- 
cration, January 29th, 1857, by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge”; but people who were then at 
the station say that this is a mistake, 
as there was no church at that time, 
There are two tablets, one to Lieut. E. 
A. Raikes, who was killed by a fall 
from his horse on January 26th, 1865, 
and one to Lieut. Cox, B.N.I., who 
was killed in action at Gujardt on 
February 21st, 1849. The church will 
hold 36 persons. It is 40 ft. 7 in. long, 
and 18 ft. 3.in. broad. The cemetery 
is 100 yards S,. of the church, and con- 
tains the tomb of Samuel Ebenezer, 
son of Makhdum Bakhsh, the Darogha 
who was converted to Christianity. In 
the square of the market-place, made 
by Captain Clark, is the house where 
Ranjit was born, 

Pass through the Mandi, or market- 
place and town to the left, when an 
open space will be reached, and on the 
right is the small Samddh of Charat 
Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit. 
There are no satt knobs on it, which 
shows that satt was first adopted by 
the Sikhs after the Gurkhas in- 
vaded the Panjab. Returning, the 
traveller will come to the walled 
garden and handsome tank of Harkarn 
Singh Chimru. Beyond this the dis- 
trict office will be passed, a handsome 
building of red brick. Just beyond 
the police station is the prison built by 
Col. Babbage. Over the entrance is 
noted that it will contain 410 prisoners. 
There are 46 solitary cells, much 
lighter than those in other prisons. 
The prisoners are not separated, and 
there is no proper classification, 

In this town is the Barahdarf, or 
pavilion of Ranjit’s famous general, 
Hari Singh. Itstandsin 40 acres of 
garden and grounds, To the E. isa 
pavilion 12 ft. high, full of small 
niches for lamps, 108 in front and 90 
on either side. There is a stone at the 
side next the house to givea stream the 
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rippling appearance which the Indians 
so much admire, and a fountain inside. 
On the E. wall isa painting of warriors 
and elephants. This wall is 22 ft. 7:in. 
long, and the N. and S. walls are 18 ft. 
10 in. At 70 yds. tothe N. of the house 
is the Samadh of Hari Singh ona plat- 
form to which you ascend by 9 steps. 
The platform is 40 ft. 9 in. square, in- 
side measurement, and a number of 
trees of the Ficus religiosa kind have 
grown through the platform and are 
breaking it up. At the S.W. corner is 
2 pavilion in which countless green 
parrots have their nests. 

The Samaédh is 44 ft, 10 in. high. 
The place where the ashes lie is 
shaped like a budding flower and 
is 10 ft.4 in. around, and 2 ft. 5 in. 
high. There are no sati knobs. The 
first picture on the wall inside is a 
portrait of Hari Singh hawking, with 
a string of ducks passing over his 
head. The pavilion was originally 
very handsome, but Hari Singh’s son 
was too poor to keep it up* and it is 
going to ruin, and has been spoiled by 
additions for the comfort of the English 
gentlemen who inhabit it. The facade 
looking E., is 104 ft. 2 in. long, and 
50 ft. 9 in. high. To the N.E. is a 
temple to Shiva, 37 ft. 3in. high. In 
the garden is the only specimen of the 


* This nobleman, Sirdar Jawahir Singh, 
did good service to the British Government, 
although it had visited him with severe 
displeasure, and confiscated his property. 
His services are shewn in the following extract 
from the history of the Ist Regt. Sikh Cavalry, 
now the 11th Bengal Cavalry. ‘Sirdar Jawahir 
Singh, of Gujaranwala, an influential Sikh 
nobleman, son of the famous Sikh General 
Hari Singh, and himself formerly a powerful 
enemy of the English Government, was by the 
Chief Commissioner selected for the Senior 
Risaldarship of the Regiment. The admirable 
eonduct of this chief in consenting at this 
alarming crisis to serve a government which 
had shewn him its severe displeasure, by 
curtailing his property and position, was 
productive of the best effects, in confirming 
the allegiance of the Sikh nobles who might 
then have been wavering. Signed, D. M. 
Prospyn, Lieut.-Col. Commandant, lst Regt. 
Sikh Cavalry.” He holds also a certificate 
from Sir R. Montgomery, dated the 7th 
January, 1865, which states that he did most 
excellent servico in Probyn’s Horse during 
1857—58. Sir Robert adds, that hé has a 
great regard for him as a brave soldier in time 
of war, and a good citizen in time of peace. 
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mahogany tree inthe Panja4b. It is 40 
ft. high. The locust bean tree is also 
in this garden. The traveller may 
ascend to the top of the pavilion for 
the view; he will reach the first 
platform by 26 steps, on which is the 
Shish Mahall, or Hall of Mirrors ; 13 
steps lead to the second platform, and 
15 more to the top roof. 

The T. B. at Vazirdbad is 100 
yards from the road on the right. 
The Post-office is 100 yards further, 
where a gdari or carriage must be 
hired to go on to Sialkot. The stages 
to Sialkot are 4, and there are 4 
more to Jamun, but there is a river, 
the Tamara, which will be crossed on 
an elephant or horse. About the river 
is thick jungle, in which are many 
wild beasts, including tigers. It takes 
6 hours to get from Vazirabad to the 
Tamara, Jamun is 1} m, from that 
river. 

Jamun is the capital of the kingdom 
of the Maharaja of Kashmir, His 
territory extends over an area ot 
79,783 sq. m., with a pop. (1873) of 
1,534,972 persons. This State com- 
prises, besides Kashmir proper, Jamun 
and Punch. The governorships of 
Laddékh and Gilgit include Dar- 
distan, Baltistan, Leh, Tilel, Suru, 
Zanskar, Rupshu, and others. Islam 
was introduced into Kashmir durin: 
the reign of Shamsu-’d-Din. In 1586 
it was conquered by Akbar and be- 
came part of the Mughul Empire. 
In 1752 it was conquered by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, and remained under 
the Afghans till 1819, when it was con- 
quered by Ranjit and remained under 
the Sikhs till 1845. In March, 1846 
Gulib Singh, a dogra Rajput, pur- 
chased Kashmir of the British for 
£750,000, but he agreed to acknow- 
ledge British supremacy and to assist 
with troops when required. Accord- 
ingly he sent a contingent of troops 
and artillery to co-operate with the 
English army at the siege of Dihli in 
1857. 

He died in August of that year, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
the present Mahardj4, Rambir Singh, 
G.C.S.I., who was born in 1832, He 
is entitled to a salute of 21 guns, and 
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has been granted adoptive rights. He 
pays a tribute to the British of 1 horse, 
15shaw] goats, and 3 pairs of shawls, His 
military force consists of 19,000 men, 
including 16 batteries of artillery, two 
of which are horsed. At the Imperial 
assemblage in 1877 he was gazetted a 
general in the British army andcreated 
a councillor of the Empress. 

At Jamun, on Thursday, January 
20th, 1876, the Maharaj4 received the 
Prince of Wales with great splendour. 
From the river, where it is necessary to 
alight from a carriage, up to the hall 
built for the reception of H.R.H., troops 
were arranged in detachments, muster- 
inginall 12,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, 
and 27 guns, making six brigades of 
four regiments each, with cavalry and 
artillery. Just beyond the stream were 
placed 30 elephants, then 50 of H.H.’s 
ridiug horses richly caparisoned, then 
100 riflemen and spearmen, then 500 
cuirassiers of the Body Guard, 4th regi- 
ment of cavalry, then 500 cavalry of the 
Royal Clan, then 1,000 infantry, then 
30 camel guns, then 100 cuirassiers of 
the Fathbaz troop, then 200 infantry, 
then 700 musketeers, then an infantry 
regiment 500 strong, of mountaineers, 
then 500 infautry of the Pratap regi- 
ment, then 500 infantry of the Randhir 
regiment, then 500 infantry of the 
Suraj regiment, then the Ram regi- 
ment 600 strong, then 50U infantry of 
the Nardan regiment, then 500 of the 
Shibh regiment, then 600 of the Ram 
regiment. 

The gate of the city was now 
reached, and at it was posted the 
Bijli Wala battery of 6 guns, then 
600 infantry of the Fath regiment, 
then 600 of the Nirsinh regiment, then 
600 of the Jagirdar regiment, then 600 
infantry of the Kaghir regiment from 
Baltistan in red hats, then the Bal- 
padr regiment, 600 strong, then 800 
infantry of the Body Guard, then 800 
infantry of: the Mir Sdhib regiment. 
Then came nine guns on the left flank 
of six regiments of cavalry of 200 men 
each, then a body of cavalry known as 
Revenue Sawars, On the right hand, 
about halfway up from the river to 
the city gate, is the Bau Fort, where 
were posted two batteries of 12 guns. 
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Besides all these there was a band of 
Nach girls grouped on a carpet close 
to the road by which the Prince passed. 
It was past five P.M. when he arrived, 
and the whole city and surroundings 
were illuminated ; then a salute of 
21 guns was fired, and the procession 
advanced. 

First came two enormous ele- 
phants, then a number of led horses, 
and then the largest elephant of all, 
on which the Prince sat on the right, 
and the Maharaja on the left. As this 
elephant took the last turn to the hall 
another royal salute was fired, indeed 
it was a glorious spectacle. To the 
north rose up white and glittering the 
snowy range on the frontier of Kash- 
mir; between that and the city were 
blue-peaked mountains, while the 
Talace and the Fort were blazing with 
illuminations. In the south and west 
were buildings all a-flame, and inter- 
minable lines of red-coated soldiers, 
and then the river Tavi rolling in end- 
less windings to the west, with the 
Fort from which the first salute broke 
in the background, and a forest sur- 
rounding it. 

The Old Palace at Jamun has no 
pretensions to beauty, the portal has 
been painted with a mythological 
scene. You enter a large irregular 
quadrangle, on the right side of which 
is a vast reception-room. There is a 
small room sometimes used as a dining- 
room, in which are portraits of Sir 
Henry and Sir John Lawrence, and Sir 
R. Montgomery. The verandah of this 
room overlooks the Tavi, and beyond 
the river are hills covered with jungle, 
in which are many wild beasts. 
Among the pictures in this palace is 
one of Gulab Sith, the Great Raja, as 
they call him, who was a very hand- 
some man. 

To the N.W. of the city is a pa- 
goda covered with plates of copper- 
gilt, a little to the E. of it is the 
new palace which was built for the 
Prince of Wales; close by to the 
KE. is the old parade ground, with the 
hospital and college to the S.E. The 
old palace and court called the Mandi 
is in the extremce,E., close to the city 
wall, The Gumit gateway is that by 
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which the city is entered from the S. 
in coming from the river Tavi. About 
1 of a mile before reaching it is the 
chief temple. Two miles beyond the 
Gumit gate is a fine garden belonging 
to the Maharaja. In passing from the 
Gumit gate you descend 70ft. down a 
very bad way paved with stones, then 
the path lies through thick woods. 
There used to be a silk manufactory 
here, but the cold killed the eggs, and 
they are now making lace. 

The college at Jamun may be visited; 
there are 300 students, who are taught 
mathematics, and English, Hindi, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and Dogra. Lord 
Napier of Magdala visited the College 
in 1872, and recorded a favourable 
opinion, as has Dr. Buhler, the well- 
known Sanskrit scholar. At 22§ m. is 
the Trikuti Peak, which is a very 
picturesque object, and as the name 
imports, a triple peak. There is a 
temple much resorted to close by ; 
Jamun itself is 13,m. broad from the 
S. gate to the N. wall, and from E. 
to W. 4m. 

The route from Jamun to Shrinagar 
in Kashmir by Banihal is the chief 
commercial route ; it has become soin 
consequence of its starting point in 
the hills being not far from Amritsar, 
the chief emporium of the Panjab. 
There are, however, five distinct ridges 
of hills to be crossed, besides many 
ascents and descents over mountain 
spurs that give as much trouble as the 
passes. Horses pass along this route 
with difficulty. The greater part of 
the carriage is done by men or pack 
bullocks, The road by Budil is impas- 
sable for horses. 

The first stage from Jamun is to 
Akhnur, 18 m., though a halt might 
be made at Nagbani, 74 m. So 
far the road is easy; for the first 
few miles it lies through an acacia 
forest, which abounds with wild hog. 
As Akhnur is approached a canal is 
reached which the Maharaja has con- 
structed from the Chendb to the foot 
of Jamun hill. There is a fort at 
Akhnur enclosing a square of more 
than 200 yds. with one entrance gate 
by the river, another on the land side. 
The walls are lofty, and crowned with 
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battlements. It was built 100 years 
ago by Mian Tegh Singh, Akhnuir is 
the place where timber floating down 
from the mountains is caught and 
stored. The next stage is Chauki 
Chora, 134 m.; then Thanda Pani, 
13 m.; then Dharm Sala, 94 m.; then 
Syal Sui, 9 m.; then Rajauri, 14 m. 

During the dry season the heat is 
great in these marches, but at the top 
of many of the steep rises there is a 
hut where cool water is kept in clean 
porous vessels. A Brahman is generally 
in charge of the hut, and brings the 
water from the nearest stream, which 
may be a long walk off. Before reach- 
ing Rajauri, the valley of the W. or 
Minavar Tavi is entered. The stream 
is of moderate volume, flowing over 
ridges of rock, and making deep pools 
between them. These pools are full of 
large fish, which are speared by the 
Indians after they have been blinded 
by throwing into the water the juice 
of the euphorbia. 

At Rajauri this route joins that by 
Bhimber. Rajauri is one of the halting 
places of the Dihli emperors. There is 
a garden on the left bank of the stream, 
enclosed by a thick wall with two pavl- 
lions, where the emperors stopped. 
Rajauri is the only part of India where 
Muslim rulers bore the title of Raja. In 
the town is a fine large house where the 
Rajas resided. Near it is the mosque 
they worshipped in. It is only occa- 
sionally used as a resting place for 
Kuropean travellers when they cannot 
get across the river to the garden on 
the left bank. The traveller now 
leaves the lower hills and enters the 
higher mountains. The following cight 
marches will bring him to Shrinagar :— 


Rajauri to Thana » «+ 14 miles. 
Thana to Baramgala eo. . 10 5, 
Baraingala to Poshiana 10 55 
Poshiana to Aliabad Sara Il yy 
Alfabad to Hirptr . . _ is 
Hirptur to Shapeyan F oe Gy 
Shapeyan to khanpur ‘ - Dy 
Khanpur to Shrinagar . ~. ly 


In the march from Thana to Baram- 
gala the Patan Pir or Pass is crossed ; 
the ascent is steep, and the summit 1s 
8,200 ft. above the sea. The mountain 
slopes are covered with beautiful forest 
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trees, among which the box tree is 
common. The wood of this tree is 
sent to the towns, where it is used for 
making combs. On the higher parts 
of the ridge are numbers of the great 
black monkey, called the langir. The 
descent is rough and difficult, and it 
is best to walk down. In the march 
from Poshiana to Aliabad the chief 
pass is crossed. It is 11,400 ft. above 
the sea, A good deal of snow is found 
here. 

Sialkot.-—On his return journey the 
traveller may halt at this place, which 
is worth a visit. This is a municipal 
town, and the administrative head- 
quarters of a district of the same name. 
There is also a cantonment, which is # 
of am. N. of the town. The town 
and cantonment have a pop. (1868) of 
25,337. The district has an area of 
628 sq. m., with a pop. of 380,031. 

The church isastriking object, with 
a steeple 150 ft. high, and standing in 
the centre of the N. side of the canton- 
ment. There is a tablet to the officers 
who fell in the action of Gujarat on 
the 21st February, 1849. Also one 
to W. J. M. Bishop, Captain in the 
46th N.1., who was killed by a party 
of cavalry in the mutiny at Sialkot 
on the 9th July, 1857. Also one to 
Sergeant-Major Keeble, 44 N. C. 
ofticers, and 196 men of the 7th Queen’s 
Own Lancers, who died during the 
service of the regiment in India, from 
1857 to 1876. There is also a tablet 
inscribed as follows :— 

Sacred to the Memory of Brigadier 
JOHN PENNYCUICK, C.B. & K.H., 
Lieut.-Colonel in H. M.’s 24th Regiment, 

Who entered the army as Ensign 
In the 78th Highlanders, 
Fought in 13 general engagements, 
And after a service of 43 years, 
Fell at the head of his Brigade 
In the 
Battle of Chilianwala, 
13th of January, 1849. 
And of 
ALEXANDER, his Son, 

Ensign in H. M.'s 24th Regiment, 
Who fell in.the same engagement 
While defending the body of his father, 
Aged 17 years. 

SaRau Pennycuick, widow, has erected this 
Tablet. 


This church, Zrinity Church, is in 
the Gothic style, and has 8 pillars and 
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2 pilasters on either side of the nave, 
and a wooden roof. There is a smaller 
church to the W., in which is a hand- 
some white marble pulpit and font 
brought from Dihlif 21 years ago. 

The cavalry barracks are to the W. 
There is no rainy season, and from May 
to September is very hot and feverish. 
The barracks are ten in number, built 
in échelon, 80 yds. apart, 436 ft. long 
and 24 ft. high; each divided into 
6 compartments by archways. The 
European infantry Jines are just across 
the road. At the N.W. corner of the 
city stands a small ruined fort. The 
outer defences were probably dis- 
mantled during the Mutiny. The 
buildings inside are in good condition, 
and are still used as dwellings. The 
well and bathing tank are in good 
order. 

The fort is square, and just under 
the W. side is the cemetery in which 
the Europeans murdered on the 9th 
and 10th of July, 1857, are buried. 
The Cemetery is within a large walled 
enclosure, in which is a mosque witha 
number of Fakirs. The little cemetery 
is enclosed by a wall with an iron gate 
which is at the 8. side. Everything is 
kept in gooi order, and a man is paid 
for looking after the place. The N. 
and S. walls are 18 yds. long, and the 
E, and W. walls 10 yds. In the centre 
stands a memorial cross of stained 
wood 9 ft. high. On the right of the 
cross are 6 graves, and on the left 2 
graves. 

Vazirabad.—About 4 m. before 
reaching Vazirabad is a large town on 
the right hand. Vazirabad is a muni- 
cipal town in Gujardnwala, with a 
pop. (1868) of 15,730 persons. The 
Phalku rivulet flows N. of the town, 
which stands N. of the Chenab. The 
place is first mentioned in connection 
with Gurbakhsh Sinh, from whom it 
passed into the hands of Ranjit. Under 
his rule it became the head-quarters of 
General Avitabile, who built a com- 
pletely new town in the shape of a 
parallelogram, and surrounded it with 
an irregular brick wall, A broad and 
straight bazar runs from end to end, 
crossed at right angles by minor streets 
of considerable width. 
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At Vazirabad is the great Alexandra 
Bridge, which was formally opened on 
the 22nd of January, 1876, by the 
Prince of Wales, who put in a silver 
rivet with a gold inlaid hammer, 
and named the bridge after the 
Princess. Four months each year the 
works were stopped during the rains, 
and one month was lost every year by 
bad weather and holidays, but the 
other 7 months the work went on day 
and night. 

The Chenab is here a most difficult 
stream. The floods rise 11 ft. above 
low-water level, and the velocity 
of the current then exceeds 10 m. an 
hour. The stream is more than 50 ft. 
deep, and drives the sand in all direc- 
tions. The navigable channel has 


been cut off by a work at its head 3}! 


m. long, and thestream is intercepted by 


a massive embankment 3 m. long from | 


the S. abutment of the bridge, paral- 
lel to the head work, and extending 


across the lowland till it meets the: 


Pattan Nalah at the foot of the main 


bank of the Chenab. Thus half the: 
space between the main bank at/| 
Vazirabad on the 8, and Katbala, 
from the N. shore was closed to the! 
river, leaving the other half to be: 
bridged, A strong work 4 m. long was} 


also thrown out into the main channel 


from the N. shore to stop the action, 
of the river in cutting behind the site! 


of the N. abutment, and to direct the 


current against the islands, and in| 
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time sweep them away and turn the 
river under the bridge. 

These works were commenced in 
1870, and finished in September, 
1872. It was proposed that the 
bridge should be supported on single 
well cylinders in brickwork of 
12 ft. 6 in, external diameter, and 
40 ft. deep, carrying wrought-iron 
lattice girders with rail level on the 
top like the Bids and Satlaj bridges of 
the 8.P. & D. railway, but the floods 
of July and August, 1871, partly des- 
troyed these bridges, so it was resolved 
to adopt 3 well cylinders to each pier, 
which were sunk 70 ft. 4 in.; being in 
the clay, each was protected by an 
external filling of 30,000 ft. of loose 
stones; these stones were brought 60 
m., The wells are 6 ft. internal 
diameter, in 6 lengths of 14 ft. each, 
bolted together from top to bottom 
vertically and laterally. ‘They are 
sunk 18 in, apart, and are composed of 
radiated bricks laid in hydraulic 
mortar, and filled after completion 
with hydraulic concrete. The curbs 
on which they are built weigh 3 tons 
each, and are of hard timber and plate 
iron bolted together. Semi-circular 
arches spring from the tops of the 
wells at low-water level to carry the 
basements of the piers over the inter- 
vening spaces, On these the super- 
structure of the piers is built, consist- 
ing of brickwork 35 ft. long and 8 ft. 
8 in. thick, with semi-circular ends. 

The girders are of the Warren 
pattern, designed to carry the metre 
gauge (3 ft. 32) on the bottom boom ; 
the spans are 64 ft., and 142 ft. from 
centre to centre of piers. The abut- 
ments are on a cluster of 15 wells, 
each sunk to the same depth as for 
the piers, and protected by 400,000 
cubic ft. of stone filling, The Alex- 
andra Bridge is 9,300 ft. from end to 
end, and 100 ft. from top to bottom. 
Over the Phalku Nalah are 9 spans of 
43 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, on 
single well cylinders carrying plate 
iron girders under rails, and with 


abutments, each resting on a cluster 
of 8 wells sunk into the clay, and 
protected by 6,000 ft. of stone filling 
for each pier; and 12,000 cubic ft. for 
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each abutment. The first brick of | General Avitabile for a district office ; 
these works was laid in November, | it is a plain building faced with stone, 
1871, and the first train crossed in | and about 60 ft. high. 
December, 1875; to sink the well} In crossing the Alexandra Bridge 
cylinders they were loaded with rails | the force of the current of the Chenab 
increasing in weight with the depth | will be observed; the alligators arc 
up to 300 tons on reaching the clay | large and numerous, and one or two 
substratum. By shifting the rails the | may be seen on the banks, In the 
bridge has been made suitable for| rains the river is like a stormy sea 
broad-gauge traffic; the whole work | into which the boatmen are afraid to 
was carried on departmentally under | venture. Such is the force of the cur- 
the Public Works system, and the cost | rent that piers 30 ft. long and 1 ft. in 
was 65 lakhs. diameter, which had been driven into 
At the 4 corners of the bridge abut- | the bed, were found after a flood up- 
ments are iron plates with the follow- | side down, with their points in the air. 
ing inscriptions :— Rdmnagar.—Before leaving Vazira- 
S. Abutment, E. side, bad the traveller may like to visit the 
Opened by H.R.H. the Prince or Wates, | battle-field of Ramnagar. The stages 
January, 1876. | are as follows; Kot J’afir, 6 m.; 








TY avaniha Bee Saruke, 3 m.; Ramnagar, 12 m. The 

Henry Lambert, Engineer. journey will be made in an ekka or 

N. Abutment, W. side, cart with one horse, and as the road is 
Engineer Staff, very rough the visitor must expect to 

H.N. Storey, H. Jounson, M.S. Daruey. | be much shaken. At Kot J’afir there 
ee ies ade Weiege side, is a cemetery, fairly well kept, and 
Begun November, 187], sulrounded by a good wall. Here are 
Finished December, 1875. buried Elizabeth Sawer, wife of Mar- 


shall Bull, Lieut. in H.M.’s 10th Regi- 
ment, who died December 22nd, 1857, 
and Lieut. Smith of H.M.’s 29th Regi- 
ment, also a son of Major Yule, of the 
9th Lancers; also Lieut.-Col. Young, 
C.B., of the 10th Foot, who served 
at Kabul, Multan, and Gujarat. One 
or two other officers are buried here. 

At Saruke also there is a cemetery, 
not so well kept, and smaller. In it 
are buried some officers of H.M.’s 24th 
Regiment, and of the 34th, 53rd, and 
60th N. I. There is a T, B. at which 
the traveller may rest and get a 
draught of fresh milk. At Ramnagar 
there is a T. B., but there is also a 
house built by Ranjit, which is a hand- 
some three-storied building in a garden 
of mulberry trees, the fruit of which 
is ripe in May, and attracts so many 
flies and hornets as to be quite unbear- 
able. Here is a tomb inscribed 


If the traveller can obtain permis- 
sion to lodge at the Commissioner's 
quarters at Vazirabad he will be much 
more comfortable than in the T. B., 
as there are fewer fleas, and the rooms 
are better furnished, having been fitted 
up for the Prince of Wales. Before 
leaving Vazirabad a visit should be 
paid to the Saman Burj, built by 
Vazir Khan in the time of Shah 
Jahan. It is at the S.W. corner of 
the town. It stands in a garden of 5 
acres filled with fruit trees, which 
blossom in March. There is a hand- 
some gateway 50 ft. high, with several 
other buildings. There was an inscrip- 
tion, but the Sikhs destroyed it. As- 
cend by 32 steps to the first platform, 
and by 4 steps more into the second 
pavilion, the N. window of which looks 
on the Phalku Nalah. Ascend 18 more 
steps to the third pavilion, and 10 
steps more to the fourth, where there 
18 a little elevated place 9 ft. high, 
whence there is a good view. To the 
S.E. is a high building in the town 
which belongs to the agent of the 
Kashmir Raja. In the same direction 
18 a gateway of the town, built by 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Bric.-Grx. CHARLES ROBERT CURETON, 
C.B. and A.D.C. to the Queen, 

Who fell in an engagement with the Sikh 
Troops near this spot, on the 22nd November, 
Which (illegible) Country, 

Boru (illegible), 

Aged years. 


V—————————— eee 
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There is also another tomb, with the 
following inscription :— 


Sacred 
To the Memory of 
WILLIAM HAVELOCK, 
Lieut.-Col. H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons, 
Who fell nobly 
On the field of Ramnagar, 
Near this spot, 

Atthe head of his gallant Regiment, 
On the 22nd November, 1848. 
Born 1793, 

Entered the army 1808, 

And joined the Peninsular Army 
And came to India in 1824, 
And served till his death. 


_—_— 


Regarded throughout India 
For all that is manly and gallant, 
And becoming the gentleman and soldier, 
And in the words of his brother, 
‘The best and bravest of England's chivalry 
Need not disdain to make 
A pilgrimage to this spot.” 


Between the tombs of Havelock and 
Cureton is that of Ensign Hillier, of 
the 26th N. I., who died at Ramnagar 
of smallpox, on the 18th December, 
1848, and there are four other tombs 
without any inscription. 

From the top of the house, looking 
W. one sees at 250 yds. off an arm of the 
Chenab about 40 yds. broad, with a 
shore of deep sand on the E. side, and a 
bank 4 ft. high on the further side. Two 
m. beyond the Chenab is seen flowing 
with a curve to the E., and a little to 
the left of the 8. corner of the highest 
wall of the house, at 2 m. off. On the 
bank of the Chendb isa clump of 3 
trees. There the engagement took 
place in which Cureton and Havelock 
fell, and we lost a gun. The ground 
is very deep sand, through which 
cavalry would charge with great diffi- 
culty. The Sikh generals say that at 
Ramnagar they had 10,000 men on the 
other side of the Chenab, of whom 
4,000 went across the river with Surat 
Singh. They pounded the English 
with heavy guns, and 3 of our guns 
played on them till one was broken 
by their shot. Then Cureton charged 
1o relieve the gun. The Sikhs estimate 
our loss at 100 men, and their own at 
much less, 

Gujarat.—The T, B. here is nearly 
+m. N. of the town. This is the chief 
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town and administrative head-quarters 
of a district of the same name, which 
has an area of 552 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1868) of 272,055 souls. The town 
itself has 17,391 inhabitants. It stands 
on an ancient site, on which stood two 
successive cities, The second, accord- 
ing to General Cunningham, was 
destroyed in 1303 A.D. Two centuries 
after this Shir Shah was in possession 
of the country, and either he or Akbar 
founded the present town. The Fort 
was first garrisoned by Gujars, and 
took the name of Gujarat Akbarabad. 
Akbar’s administrative records are still 
preserved in the families of the here- 
ditary registrars. In 1741 the Ghakkars 
established themselves at Gujarat, and 
in 1765 the Sikhs acquired the country, 
Akbar’s fort stands in the centre of the 
town. The civil station, in which is the 
T. B., lies tothe N. During the reign of 
Shah Jahan, Gujarat became the resi- 
dence of a famous saint, Pir Shah 
Daulah, who adorned it with numerous 
buildings, 

The battle-field.—The decisive battle 
of Gujarat was fought on the 21st of 
February, 1849. The village of Kalra 
is 24 m, from the T. B. It was the 
key of the Sikh position. It is a 
village of 70 houses in a flat plain, 
where there are no natural advantages 
to assist an army in maintaining its 
position. Thence the Sikhs retreated 
round the W. and N. sides of the town 
of Gujarat. Lord Gough’s camp on 
the 18th and 19th of February, was 
9 m. to the S, of Gujarat, near the 
Chendb river. Thence he advanced 
with 7 brigades of infantry and a 
body of cavalry on each flank, The 
brigade on the extreme left consisted 
of H. M.’s 60th, the Ist Fusiliers, the 
3rd Bombay N. I., some Bombay 
Horse Artillery, and No. 5 Field 
Battery. It was commanded by 
Dundas. The next brigade on the 
right consisted of the 61st Foot, the 
36th and 46th N. I. and a Field 
Battery, and was commanded by Colin 
Campbell. The next brigade con- 
sisted of the 24th Foot, the 16th N. I, 
and 10 heavy guns, and was com- 
manded by Carnegie. The next 
brigade consisted of the 29th Foot, 
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the 45th and 58th N. IL, and a light 
field battery, and was commanded by 
Mountain. The next brigade con- 
sisted of the 2nd European Regt., the 
30th and 70th N. L, and Fordyce’s 
Battery, and was commanded by 
Penny. The next brigade consisted 
of the 10th Foot, the 8th, 32nd and 
5lst N. I., with Mackenzie’s Battery. 

The advance began at 7 A.M. The 
artillery went to the front and poured 
their fire on the Sikh army, which was 
drawn up a little to the N. of Kalra, 
and consisted of 6 brigades of infantry, 
in all about 40,000 men (whereas the 
English army consisted of 25,000 and 
nearly 100 guns), with 59 guns and 4 
great bodies of Sikh cavalry, with 
4,000 Afghan horse (but about 2,500 
according to English accounts) on 
the extreme left. The heavy Eng- 
lish guns opened on the Sikhs at 
1,000 yds. and crushed their lighter 
metal. As the Sikh fire ceased, the 
English field batteries were constantly 
pushed forward. By 11.30 A.M. most 
of the Sikh guns had been with- 
drawn, dismounted, or abandoned. 
The British Infantry then advanced, 
deployed, and carried the position. 

Penny’s brigade forced the village 
of Kalra (called Khalsa in English ac- 
counts). The Sikhs repeatedly ralliad, 
but were as often again broken. The 
Afghan horse made a determined 
effort to turn the English left, but 
were charged by the Sindh horse 
under Malcom and a squadron of the 
7th Lancers. Unable to sustain 
this charge, the Afghans fled, losing 
many standards and numbers of men. 
Finally the Sikh Cavalry, 10,000strong, 
with Avitabile’s trained dragoons, were 
charged by the 14th Dragoons and 
Ist and 3rd Light Cavalry, and were 
broken and pursued, losing many of 
their red silk standards. The whole 
Sikh army were now in full flight, 
and 53 of their guns, their camp 
baggage, and magazines fell into the 
hands of the English, Next day 
General Gilbert, with 12,000 men, 
pursued the enemy, and at Rawal 
Pindi received the submission of the 
entire Sikh army. Thus ended the 
second Sikh war. 
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There is a cemetery at Shah 
Jahangir, so-called from a Fakir of 
thatname. A Fakir named Muhakkam 
Shah, who is the seventh in descent 
from Shah Jahangir, is now living at 
Gujarat. The cemetery has a fagade 
574 ft. long, and a gateway 104 ft. 
high. There are 8 tombs in it, and 3 
at the E. side. The inscriptions in 
this cemetery are: 1st, to the memory 
of Lieut. G. H. Sprott, 2nd Bengal 
Europen Regt., who was killed in the 
action of Gujarat. The next is to 
2nd Lieut. B. Hutchinson, Bengal 
Engineers, who died from the effects 
of a wound received in action at 
Gujarat. The 3rd is to Lieut. Rh. 
Cox, 8th Bengal N. I. killed in action 
at Gujarat. The 4th is to Lieut. 
Ambrose Lloyd, 14th Light Dragoons, 
who fell in action at Gujarat. The 
5th is to 2nd Lieut. EK. W. Day, 
Bengal Artillery, who also fell in the 
same battle. The 6th is to Captain J. 
Anderson, Bengal Artillery, who was 
killed in action on the21st of February, 
1849. The 7th is to 2corporals and 4 
privates of the 2nd Brigade R. A., 
who also fell on the same day. 

Beyond the cemetery to the E. are 2 
mosques, one of which is rather pretty, 
but has a good deal of writing on it in 
a coarse hand. The other is of recent 
date. The older mosque has an 
inscription in Persian, which says that 
the quintessence of saintliness, His 
Holiness Shah Jahangir, died in the 
reign of Prince Aurangzib, and his 
tomb has been completed by the 
exertions of Muhakkam Shah and 
Shir Shah. Written on the 17th 
Rabiu ’l-avval, 1289 A.w.=1872 A.D. 
The tombs are very large and white. 
The fort at Gujarat is about 14 m. to 
the 8. of the T. B. The S. wall is in 
fair preservation, especially the central 
bastion, which is 35 ft. high. You pass 
through part of the town to it, and on 
the left, within a few yards, is the mu- 
nicipal committee-room. At $m. to 
the N. of this, and 300 yards to the E. 
of the city wall, is the tomb of Shah 
Daulah, which is 100 ft. off the road. 
The tomb is on a raised platform, and 
is ornamented with coloured tiles. At 
the head is written the Bismillah, and 
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on the sides invocations to ’Ali and. 


the 12 Imams, with the date 1131 
A.H.=1718 A.D. There is a strange 
colony of people here called Chuhas 
(rats), from their head resembling 
that animal. They are said to come 
from Tehran, near Kabul. Some of 
them are deaf and dumb, with heads 
like those of the Aztecs, A man’s 
head at the forehead measured 1 ft. 
5 in. round, At 200 yards E. of Shah 
Daulah isa tomb of a daughter of the 


Emperor Farrukh Siyar, with an in- | 
scription on the upright slab at the; 


head. On the sarcophagus is, 1st the 
Nad ’Ali in Tughra, then the creed, 
and on the sides the Ayat-i-Kursi. 
Four Persian lines say— 

The amiable princess of angelic mind 
Closed her eyes on the changeful world. 
She said, ‘*’Tis time that the 
Warder of Paradise should give me a place 
Like that of Mariyam, 

In his high abode.” 

The last line contains the date. To 
the N. of it, and close by, another lady 
is buried, with a Persian inscription 
and the date 1271 A.H.=1854 A.D. 

To the S.W. is the Jail, and close 
to it is the Hammam, or “ hot baths,” 
which is used by English gentlemen, 
but the rooms are low and the place is 
small. The following are the stages 
from Gujarat to Shrinagar in Kash- 
mir :— 


et 
ace a Remarks. 
MS. 
Daulatnagar . | 12 
Kotla . » 110 
Bhimbar . .{| 9 
Saiyidabad 15 
Naushahra 123 
Changa Sarai. | 134 
Rajauri . 15 | Height above sea 
Thana 14 3,094 ft. 
Baraingala 10 | Between Thana and 
Baramgala the Ratan 
Pass is crossed, 
Poshiana . 10 8,200 ft. high. 
‘Aliabad Sarai} 11 | Between Pushiana and 
‘Aliabad the — Pir 
Panjih Pass is cros- 
Hirpur 14 sed, 11,400 ft. high. 
Shapayan .| 6 | Height above sea 
Khanputr . 15 6,715 ft. 
Shrinagar . 12 | Height above sea 
—| 5,235 ft 
Total . . {179 
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This route is open during 7 months 
of the year. The{charge for a post- 
carriage to Bhimbar from Gujarat is 
37 rs, 

Jhilam is a municipal town, and 
the administrative head-quarters of 
a district of the same name. The 
district has an area of 3910 sq. m. 
and a pop. (1868) of 500,988 per: 
sons. Jhilam town has a pop. of 
d148, The civil lines and canton- 
ment lie am. N. of the town, and 
the T.B, is there. Jhilam is a very 
ancient town. Many pillars have been 
dug up near the railway station, and 


; amongst them one with a human face 


in the Greek style, which is now in 
the Lahor Museum. One which is to 
be seen in the railway engineer’s com- 
pound has no less than 18 divisions. 
The top one is 9 in. high, and the cir- 
cumference of the 4 sides is 4 ft. 6in. 
No. 2 division is 84 in. high; No. 3 is 
ifin.; No. 4, 124 in.; No.5, 54 in. ; 
No. 6, 84 in. ; No. 7, 23 in.; No. 8,14 
in.; No. 9,2 in.; No. 10, 64 in.; No. 
11, 3in, ; No. 12, 4 in. ; No, 13, 23 in.; 
No. 14, 3 ft. 3in.; No. 15, 14 in. ; No. 
16, 8 in. ; No. 17, 64in. ; No. 18, 63 in. 
This great number of sub-divisions, all 
of them carved, gives the pillar a rich 
appearance. 

The Church is not far from the 
rhilway station. It has a tall spire, is 
80 ft. long, exclusive of the portico, 
and 25 ft. broad. There are no tran- 
septs. The portico is 18 ft. 8 in. long 
and 9 ft. broad. 

The Public Gardens lic N.E. of the 
bridge at about 12 m. distance. They 
extend about 10 acres. On the right- 
hand side of the road is the tomb of 
one Makhdum Bakhsh, The cemetery 
is am. beyond the church to the N.W. 
In it is buried Lt.-Col. Drummond, 
C.B., Quarter Master General of the 
Army, whodied at Kharidn on the Ist 
Dec. 1857. The tomb was erected by 
Sir W. Gomm and the staff officers ot 
the army. There is also the tomb of 
Capt. F. Spring, H.M.’s 24th Regt., 
who died of a wound reccived injaction 
at Jhilam, against the mutineers of the 
14th N.I., on the 7th of July, 1857. 
Here, also, is interred Mr, J. A. Craw- 
ford, who was drowned in the Jhilam, 
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May 15th, 1871. 
close to the shore, but such was the 
violence of the stream, he could not be 
saved. 

Rotds.—This famous fort is situated 
about 14m. to the W. byN. of Jhilam. 
It stands on a hill overlooking the 
gorge of the Kahan river. The area 
enclosed by the fortification amounts 
to 260 acres. The walls extend for 3 
m., and in places are from 30 to 40 ft. 
thick. It was built by Shir Shah asa 
check on the Ghakkar tribes. The tra- 
veller must drive or ride this journey. 
The first 8 m., as faras the Kahan river, 
are along a sandy straight road with 
babul, poplar, and some shisham trees. 
From the Kahan it is necessary to ride 
the rest of the way. It is about 3m 
along the sandy bed of the river, below 
barren hills about 200 ft. high. The 
Kahan is crossed 6 times. 

The fort is partly hidden by the hills, 
and it is quite possible to miss the gate- 
way, which is to the left of the river. 
The visitor will enter by the Khawas 
Khan Gate, which is onthe N.E. The 
hill on which this gate stands is 130 ft. 
high, and the ascent is rough and steep. 
The gateway has its name from one 
Khawds Khan, who is buried within 
it on the right hand. It is a very 
small tomb, without any inscription. 
The visitor will ride on towards the 
Suhail Gate on the S.W., and he will 
thus pass on the left the school, where 
are some well-advanced pupils. The 
T.B. is at the Suhail Gate, which is 
56 ft. high to the top of the parapet. 
To reach it the town will be passed 
through, with a deep tissure on the left 
and on the right an inner wall witha 
lofty gateway, called after Shah 
Chand Wali. Within this stand the 
ruins of Man Singh’s palace, built 
after he reduced Kabul. This palace 
has been vast, for though it has been 
ruined, the S. W.corner remains, and 
consists of lofty Barahdart, in which 
is a stone finely carved with figures of 
birds, &c. 

The §.E, corner is 150 ft. off, and 
consists of a smaller Barahdari, about 
25ft. high, The wall between the 2 
pavilions is gone. The Suhail Gateinside 
isabout 54 ft. high. The visitor will 
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ground, is 
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steps to the T. B., which consists of 
rooms on the left-hand side of the 
gateway. The traveller will enter a 
large dining-room, from which enough 
can becurtained off tomake 2 bedrooms, 
and there are besides 2 good-sized bed- 
Tooms and 5 small rooms, which can 
be used for bathrooms. The gateway 
is of stone, but the wall, which is from 
25 ft. to 40 ft. high, is of brick. There 
are 12 gates to the fort, which are 
named, beginning from the N.IE. :— 
1, the Mari Ab Gate; 2, the Khawas 
Khan Gate; 3, the Talaki Gate; 4, 
the Shishi Gate; 6, the Langar 
Khani Gate; 6, the Kabuli Gate; 
7, the Shah Chand Wali Gate; 8, the 
Suhail Gate; 9, the Gatidli Gate; 
10, the Mori Gate; 11, the Pipalwari 
Gate; 12, the Kashmir Gate. The 
fort cost in building 7,712,976 rs, 
and 64 ands. There were 68 bastions, 
with 1,956 battlements, and 680 houses, 
with 2,079 inhabitants, of whom 862 
were Hindus and the rest Muslims. 
Outside the Talaki Gate, on the right 
as you enter, and 7 ft. from the 
a Persian inscription, 
which says :— 
‘*When the following date 
Had passed from the Hijrah 948 years, 
The gate of the fort was built 
In the reign of the Emperor Shir Shah, 
The Pivot of the World. 


By the good fortune of the 2nd Ayyaz, 
Shahu Sultan, who completed it.” 


The Shisha Gate, which is an inner 
gate, and so called from the Harim’s 
Hall of Mirrors, which was there, has 
also an inscription, 40 ft. from the 
ground, but too high up to be legible. 
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ROUTE 26. 


JHILAM TO CHILIANWALA, PIND 
DADAN KHAN, THE SALT MINES, 
KATAKSH, AND THE TEMPLES OF 
THE PAND US, 


The first part of this journey must 
be made in a boat, and the Ist stage 
is to Sangur, which is on the right 
bank of the Jhilam River. The 
traveller will probably see many wild 
ducks, and great flocks of cranes, 
and there are also numerous alligators, 
which are so like in colour to the sand 
banks as not to be easily distinguished. 
The traveller will land at Rasul, 
where the river is about a m. broad 
from bank to bank. After walking 
250 yds. over low fields, a hill about 
100 ft. high will be ascended, on 
which is the villaye of Rasul, and 
here it will be desirable to have a 
tent sent on and pitched, as the sun 
even in March is very powerful. The 
cliff over the river near this is 140 ft. 
high. From Rasul the traveller will 
ride over the battle-field of Chilian- 
wala, and will direct his course to 
the monument, which is on the N.W. 
side, 

Chilianndla Battle-field.The In- 
dians call this place Chilian Mujian, 
from 2 villages in the centre of the 
ground where the battle was fought. 
Chilidn is 8 m. nearly dueS. of Rasul, 
and Mujian is 2 m. to the HE. of 
Chilidn. At Rasul the Sikhs had 
their magazine, and drew up their 
reserve forces on the high ground ex- 
tending E. from it. The Sikh army 
was drawn up in 4 divisions, that 
under Surat Singh being on the ex- 
treme E., and that of Lal Singh next 
to the W., followed in the same direc- 
tion by that of Shir Singh, and then 
by that of Atar Singh. There were 
thick woods in front of their position, 
and the British army advanced to 
drive them out of their cover. 

It was posted as follows: a cavalry 
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brigade on the extreme left, com- 
manded by Brig.-Gen. White, con- 
sisting of Ist, 5th, and 8th Beng. 
Cav. and the 8rd Light Dragoons ; 
then Hoggan’s Brigade of the 46th 
N.L, the 61st Foot, and the 36th N. 1, 
then Pennycuick’s Brigade, 25th N. I, 
the 24th Foot, and the 36th N. I. ; then 
Mountain’s Brigade, consisting of the 
31st N.1., the 29th Foot, and the 50th 
N.I. ; then Godly’s Brigade, consist- 
ing of the 15th N. I., the 2nd Beng, 
Europeans, and the 70th N. I. On 
the extreme right were Grant’s H. Art., 
and the lst and 6th Beng. Cav., the 
14th Light Dragoons, and the 9th 
Lancers under Pope. Major-Gen. 
Sir W. Gilbert commanded the right 
division, under Lord Gough; and 
Major-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, the 
left division. 

The Sikh picquets extended as far 
as the village of Chilian, and retired 
as the English advanced. Lord Gough 
intended at first to encamp, and the 
colour men were taking up ground for 
that purpose, when the enemy’s Horse 
Artillery advanced and opened fire. 
Although the troops had been long 
without refreshment, and the day was 
too far advanced to permit of a de- 
cisive victory, the English guns were 
brought up and quickly silenced those 
of the enemy. The left division 
under Campbell then advanced under 
a@ murderous fire masked by thick 
jungle. The Sikh artillery were so 
troublesome that Pennycuick’s Brigade 
rushed forward to take it, The word 
to charge was given, but it was made 
up rising ground, and when the 24th, 
breathless with a charge over 600 
yds., had taken the guns and were 
spiking them, they were charged by 
two heavy bodies of Sikh cavalry. 
They were forced to retreat, and were 
so savagely pressed that they lost in 
killed and wounded 521 men and 23 
officers. 

Brig. Campbell then came galloping 
up, and called out to Hoggan, ‘‘ Attend 
to what Isay. Things are not going on 
in front as we could wish. You must give 
the word to your brigade to bring up 
their left shoulders, and wheel towards 
the centre.” Just before he said these 
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words, a body of Sikh cav. attacked 
the 36 N. L, which was on the right 
flank of Hoggan's Brigade, and re- 
coiled, on which Campbell said to the 
Col. of the 61st, Col. MacLeod, “ Do 
you see those men attacking the 36th ? 
Throw back your Grenadier Company, 
and pour a volley into them.” Ac- 
cordingly the Grenadier Company 
wheeled back, and fired a_ volley 
kneeling into the Sikh horse, which 
drove them off. Meantime Mountain, 
Gilbert, and Godly had pushed their 
way to the enemy’s entrenchments, 
but found themselves outflanked by 
the enemy’s supports, so that they 
were hard pressed. 

But the worst disaster of all was 
with the cavalry. On _ the left 
Thackwell ordered the 3rd  Dra- 
goons and oth N. C. to charge 
the advancing enemy. The Indian 
horsemen but half supported the 
Dragoons, who were for a time en- 
gulfed in the dense masses of the 
enemy, but cut their way back, with a 
loss of 40 killed and wounded. 
On the right the cavalry got en- 
tangled amongst brushwood, and were 
suddenly confronted by a Sikh battery, 
and 500 Sikh horse. “Either by an 
order, or the men’s apprehension of 
an order, a retreat was begun, which 
rapidly changed its character into a 
flight. Dragoons became mingled 
with Lancers, horsed and unhorsed 
men were hopelessly clubbed, and in 
headlong rout charged recklessly 
amongst the guns of their own force. 
The artillery just opening on theenemy 
was overridden, tumbrils upset, and 
the artillerymen, embarrassed by the 
plunging of entangled horses and the 
approach of the Sikhs, could neither 
limber up nor defend their pieces. 
The enemy crowded down on the con- 
fused mass, became masters of 6 guns, 
2 of which they carried off, 

“Tt is even said that the Dra- 
foons over-swept the surgeons’ and 
the dressers’ amputating tables and 
trampled to death the wounded as 
well as their attendants. Lord 
Gough, however, says that the mo- 
ment the artillery was extricated 
and the cavalry reformed, a few 
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rounds put to flight the enemy that 
had caused the confusion.” By this 
time it was dark and began to rain. 
The troops were ordered to rendez- 
vous at the Mount, and had the 
greatest difficulty in finding it, but 
they at last heard one another's 
bugles and reached it, where they lay 
down in much disorder. In the 
morning a Council of War was held, 
which gave their opinion against 
attacking the enemy at Rasul, to 
which place they had retired, and 
where Lord Gough was bent on 
striking another blow at them. Thus 
ended the memorable battle of Jan. 
13th, 1849. 

Our troops had advanced from 
the village of Dingah, which is 
112 m. to the E. by 8. of Mujian, at 
8 A.M. They advanced in columns, at 
deploying distance, and about noon got 
to Mujian, where there was an out- 
lying Sikh picquet, which was driven 
in at once. The army then advanced 
on Chilian, with their centre opposite 
to it. Here there was a large Sikh 
picquet with some guns, and in driv- 
ing in this picquet the English ad- 
vanced about am. to the W., and so 
came within gunshot of the Sikhs, 
whose fire became very hot. The 
rest of the battle has been described, 
and it only remains to say that the 
46th N. I. spiked 9 guns and lost 
56 killed and wounded, and to record 
the total loss, which was as follows :— 


Regiments engaged. 


wounded. 


Officers 
and wounded. 
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General Staff . . 
8rd Light Dragoons . 
14th L. Drag. ‘ 
9th Lancers . 

24th Foot . 

29th Foot 

6lst Foot . 
Artillery . 
2nd Europeans . 

Ist Light Cavalry . 
5th L. Cav. ° . 
Gth L. Cav. . e. 
8th L. Cay. 


Carry forward . . 
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On the §. side is the same inscrip- 















s 3 si hon a. on the is side in 
. s| 23/88 urmukhi; and on the W. side in 
Regiments engaged. es g 3 |2¢|| Persian, The entrance to the obelisk 
O*% 1S] sa/|is on the N. side, and to the S,, in 
= & || the same enclosure, is a long oblong 
—— |} slab, raised 1 ft. from the ground, with 
aaecuene forward . a8 as 2 short oblong slabs alongside of it. 
SthNL. . 1 1 Here the men killed in the battle were 
30thN.I. 2 9 buried, with the exception of the 
on 7 eo a a 1 soldiers of the 24th Foot, who lie in 
atLNL. Abe three separate enclosures 1 m. to the 
56th NL. 3 5 left. Between the obelisk and the Ist 
69th N. I. : — 8 long slab is the tomb of Major iEkins, 

fies yy i le = Ss | with the following inscription :— 

Mayor CHARLES EKINS, 
Total . » of 25 56 1713 Deputy Adjutant General, 


























Killed in battle at 
Chilianwala, 
13th January, 1849, 


This Monument to the Memory of 
A lamented friend and gallant soldier 
Is erected by 
Lieut.-Col. Parrick Grant, C.B., 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Lord Gough was much attached to 
Major Ekins, and when the burial ser- 
vice was read over him, he stood at 
the head of the grave with the tears 
rolling down his brave face. At the E, 
end of the long oblong is the tomb of 
Colonel Pennycuick, who commanded 
H.M.’s 24th. At the W. end of the 
more N.of the 2 smaller slabs is the 
grave of Lieut. Aurclian Money, of 
the 25th Bengal N.I., who was killed 
in the battle. At the E. end of the 
same slab is the tomb of Ensign 
Alphonse de Morel, 30th B. N. I., who 
fellin the battle while spiking a gun. 

The visitor will now ride a m. S. of 
the cemetery, and then turn to the 
W. and ride another m., and will 
come to 3 enclosed cemeteries, one 
after another, on the left side of the 
road, In each there is a large oblong 
slab raised a foot or two from the 
ground, without any inscription. 
Here the men of the 24th were buried. 
The road is a good hard one, and, just 
where the cemeteries are, there are the 
remains of a dhdk jungle. The dhak 
is the Indian name for the Butea 
JSrondosa tree. It may be mentioned 
that the jungle has been very much 
cut down since the battle, which of 
course diminishes the appearance of 


In riding over the battle-field to the 
Obelisk or monument, which is about 
2m. N. of the village of Chilidn, the 
traveller will find the heat of the sun 
excessive, for there is not a tree to 
shield him from it. The ground is 
full of holes, made by a black lizard 
about 2 ft. long, which is called goh. 
They are seen sitting in numbers 
outside their holes, into which they 
dive with great rapidity, and as they 
disappear their tails look exactly like 
snakes, The Gujars and some other 
tribes eat them. The monument has 
5 steps up, each 1 ft. high, to the 2 
plinths on which the shaft is based. 
The shaft itself is 38ft. long, and the 
total height of the monument from 
the top step is 60ft. 3in. It stands 
on a slight eminence. On the N. 
side is the following inscription in 
English :— 

Around 
This tomb was fought the sanguinary 
Battle of Chilianwala, 
13th January, 1849, 
Between the British forces under 
Lorp GouauH, 
And the Sikhs under 
RAsan Suir Srnau. 
On both sides did innumerable warriors 
ass froin this life, 
Dying in mortal combat. 
Honoured be the graves of these heroic 
Soldiers ! 


In Memory of those who fell in the ranks 
Of the Anglo-Indian Army, 
This Monument 
Has been raised by their surviving comrades 
At whose side they perished, 
Comrades who glory in their glory, 
And lament their fall. 
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the Sikh position at the time the 
battle was fought. 

Riding on, the traveller will pass 
through the town of Vong. This 
place is built on a mound of ruins 
600 ft. long by 400 ft. broad and 
50 ft. high. It contains 975 houses 
built of large old bricks, and 5,000 
inhabitants, who are chiefly Jats. 
The tradition is that the town was 
the principal Mint city of Raja 
Moga, who founded the place, and 
probably gave it the name of Moga- 
Grama or Moga village, which would 
be shortened to Mogaon and Mong. 
His brother, Rama, founded Rampur 
the modern Rasul, which is 6 m. to 
the N.E. of Mong, and exactly oppo- 
site Dilawar, which Cunningbam 
identifies with Bukephala, but accord- 
ing to others it is the same as Jalal- 
pur. 

Alexander’s camp was at Jalal- 
pur, and it extended for 6 m. along 
the river Jhilam, from Shah Kabir 
down to Saiyidpur. The head- 
quarters of Porus were 4 m. to the 
W.S.W. of Mong. Alexander “ took 
advantage of adark and stormy night, 
with part of his infantry and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island 
in the river at some distance from the 
Indians ; when there he and his troops 
were attacked by the most violent 
wind and rain, accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning.” In 
spite of the storm they pushed on, 
and wading through the water breast 
high, reached the opposite bank of 
the river in safety. When they were 
landed Alexander marched swiftly 
forward with 5,000 horse, leav- 
ing the infantry to follow leisurely 
and in order. Meantime Porus de- 
tached his son, with 3,000 horse and 
120 chariots, to oppose Alexander. 
The two forces met at 2 m. N.E. of 
Mong. Here the chariots proved 
useless on the wet and slippery clay, 
and were nearly all captured. The 
conflict, however, was sharp, and 
Alexander’s favourite steed, Buke- 
phalus, was mortally wounded by the 
young prince, who was killed with 
400 of his men. 

When Porus heard of his son’s 
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death he marched against Alexander, 
and drew up his troops in a place 
where the ground was not slippery, 
but firm and sandy. The centre 
of his line was as nearly as pos- 
sible on the site of the present town 
of Mong. Porus was defeated, and 
Kraterus and the troops who were 
with him on the W. side of the river, 
no sooner perceived the victory in- 
clining to the Macedonians, than they 
passed over and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians. Cunning- 
ham, therefore, considers Mong to be 
the site of Nikea, the city which 
Alexander built on the scene of his 
battle with Porus. 

In corroboration of this opinion it 
may be mentioned that the author has 
in his possession a statuette seemingly 
of Apollo with a nimbus which 
was dug up from 20 ft. below the 
ground at Mong. On the other 
hand it seems impossible that the 
Jhilam could have been forded 
during the rains, for in March even 
the water is at least 5 ft. deep, 
and runs with great force, to say no- 
thing of the alligators, which are very 
numerous, and would certainly have 
caused some loss to the Macedonian 
troops. 

The traveller will now drop down 
the Jhilam, about 40 m.to Pind Dadan 
Khan. He will see great flocks of 
cranes and numerous alligators at 
which he may practise with his rifle. 
He will pass Jalalpur, which is 4m.8. 
of Mong on the opposite side of the 
river, about 1 m. from the river's 
bank ; and 4 m. N. of it, just opposite 
Mong, is a spur of the Salt Range, 
which comes slanting down to the 
river. In the intervening space is a 
ravine, down which Alexander pro- 
bably marched when he was about to 
ford the river, to do which he passed 
first into an island which is nearly in 
the middle of the Jhilam. 

The traveller will now pass on the 
right the hillfort of Khashak ; it stands 
on a high hill, and is very inaccessible. 
It is said that the garrison surrendered 
to Ranjit for want of water, and they 
had scarce done so when rain fell. It 
is 8m. across the hill from Khewra 
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where the salt mines are. At about 
1 m. below it is Chok Nizam, where a 
wire tramway crosses the Jhilam. 
There is a bangla on the left bank, but 
it is deserted, and the tramway has 
been long stopped. To the S. of this 
is the bridge of boats, which is the 
landing place for Pind Dadan Khan. 

Pind Dadan Khén.—The church 
here, called St. John in the Wilderness, 
is 14 m. from the river, and is N. of 
the town, which contains a pop. (1868) 
of 15,740 persons. It was founded in 
1623 by Dadan Khan, whose descend- 
ants still reside in the town; it is the 
centre of the trade of the district, and 
its merchants have agents at Multan, 
Amritsar, Sakhar, Peshawar, and the 
countries beyond the border, The 
river-boats built here are in great re- 
quest throughout the whole course of 
the Jhilam. There isa T. B. The 
Cemetery is close by, and in it are 
buried 2 superintendent-patrols of the 
Salt Mines. Itis a curious fact that 
the bell of the church is not hung in 
the belfry, but in a wooden summer- 
house. The Dep. Commissioner’s house 
is a little to the N. of the church, and 
his office is to the W. In order to 
visit. the mines the traveller will drive 
44m. to the village of Khewra, and 
then ascend a steep hill, about 500 ft. 
high. At the top of the hill is the 
house of one of the employés con- 
nected with the mines. 

The Salt Mines.—To reach these 
the traveller will walk about 4 am. 
down hill to the W., and will then get 
upon a trolly and proceed along the 
tramway, which is 2,000 ft. long, and 
runs from §.W. to N.E., and in about 
10 minutes reach a Chaukt or station, 
which is cut into a chamber below. 
This is at 1,100 ft. from the mouth of 
the tunnel, and good salt begins to be 
found at 900 to 1,000 ft. from the 
mouth. The salt is worked by blast- 
ing, and as much as 60,000 cubic ft. of 
salt have been brought down by a 
single blast. The highest place of the 
mine measures 143 ft. from top to 
bottom, and work is still carried on 
there. 

At 1,750 ft. from the mouth of 
the tunnel the traveller will ascend a 
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sloping bank 30 ft. high, and then 115 
steps cut in the salt, each about 6 ft. 
8 in. wide, which will bring him to 
the old Sujewal mine, stopped since 
1871. Here there are numerous stalac- 
tites, very pretty to look at, but which 
on being touched crumble. In some 
places there are fissures, in which 
there are hexagonal salt crystals, speci- 
mens of which the visitor will be 
tempted to carry with him, but on 
being removed from the mine they 
very soon waste, and shortly disap- 
ear, 

The Sikh excavators used to work 
out large vaults without any sup- 
port, which of course fell in. Thus 
the Bagegi mine, which had been made 
by the Sikhs, fell in, in 1872. When 
the English took possession, they 
worked with supports 20 ft. sq., but 
since 1871, under Dr. Warth, a 
scientific system has been introduced, 
by which chambers 45 ft. broad, but 
of unlimited length, are worked, 
bonded only by the ealt. The depth 
will be bonded, when water is reached. 

Before leaving the mines, the visitor 
should have them lighted up, when a 
beautiful spectacle will be seen, as the 
light is reflected from innumerable 
facets. Of course a present should he 
given to the miners, of from 5 to 10 rs. 
A journey in the trolly of about a m. 
will bring the traveller to Warth Ganj, 
so called from the superintendent. 
Here is the junction with the wire 
tramway. The wire runs about 104 
m. across the Jhilam to Chok Nizdém. 
It is 2 of an inch thick. ‘The span of 
the standards commences at 200 ft., 
and increases by 2 ft. for evely 
standard. The original sections were 
4in number. The Ist was 3 m. long, 
the next 33, the next had an 
engine in the middle pulling 2 m., on 
one side, and 14 on the other side. 

The lumps of salt weigh 140]bs., and 
a Kashmiri will carry such a lump 
7m. a day, resting occasionally. He 
carries the lump on his neck witha 
pad under it, The drinking water at 
Khewra is brought from the head of 
the gorge, and is slightly brackish. 
Dr. Warth has a collection of minerals, 
among which are mica, pebbles from 
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conglomerate, and marl below the 
gypsum, river shingle from the shore 
of the Indus opposite Kalabagh, fos- 
sils from the nummulite limestone near 
Pind Sultan, white gypsum from which 
they make plaster of Paris, quartz 
crystals from Mari opposite Kala- 
bagh, &c. 

The visitor may now walk to the 
South Hill Station; the distance is 
14 m., but there is a descent of 500 ft., 
and an ascent of 600 ft. A fine bridge 
over a gorge is crossed, and then the 
hill is ascended by a not very steep 
zigzag. There is a temple to Hanu- 
man, and in going to it is seen the grave 
of Mr. Smythe, Dep. Collector of Salt 
Revenue, who died July 28th, 1852. 
It is a handsome tomb, 10 ft. high. 
The temple is 12 ft. sq., and 15 ft. 
high, and stands on the very verge of 
a precipice. Mr. Brown, who lives at 
this spot, has 2 mountain sheep brought 
from the neighbouring hills. They 
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the Pandus, From this KatakshTis 
2m. to the W. 

Kataksh.—This word signifies in 
Sanskrit “a side look,” from Aat, “to 
cover,” and <Aksha, “the eye,” or it 
may mean “weeping eye,” as Cun- 
ningham translates it, Arch. Rep., vol. 
ii., p. 188, as the root Aa? significs 
also “to rain.”’ The road to this place 
is extremely pretty, and passes by the 
side of a clear stream, full of water- 
cresses, which were sown by order of 
a Dep. Com. some 15 years ago, and 
now cluster thickly all along the 
water. ‘he low hills on either side 
are covered with flowering shrubs. 

On the left of the road, and a } of 
am. before reaching the Kataksh 
temples, are 2 caves, in which are 
Shivaite emblems. Kataksh is on the 
N. side of the Salt Range, 16 m. from 
Pind Dadan, at a height of more than 
2,000 ft. above the sea, and is next to 
Jwalamukhi, the most frequented 


stand as high as a spotted deer, and | place of pilgrimage in the Panjab. 
have formidable horns, 25 in. long. | The Hindu legend is that Shiva wept 
They have been pitted against rams in | so, on the death of his wife Sati, that 
butting matches, and defeated them. | his tears formed the sacred pool of 


This animal goes in small herds of not | 
more than 6, and is called Hadiyar. 
The wild goat is called Markhur. 

In going to Kataksh the traveller 
will perhaps like to try a duwli, in 
which he will be comfortably carried. 
He will walk to Khewra, and get into 
the duli at the foot of the mountain 
across the gorge. The ascent of the 
Opposite mountain is steep, and the 
duli should be turned, so that the 
traveller may be carried head first. 
The hill is about 3,000 ft. high. It 
takes 46 minutes to ascend, by a road 
cut in zigzags. On the right is the 
village of Tobar, to which the miners 
go in the hot weather. The road leads 
along the W. side of the hills, to a 
tower 30 ft. high, and some trees. 
They used to burn lime here. After 
the 9th milestone from Pind Dadan 
Khan, the road begins to descend, and 
instead of barren hills, there are crops 
on both sides. At Choga Saidan Shah, 
there is a carved stone in a mud house 
on the left of the road, which was 
brought from a village a m. and 4 off, 
and is said to be as old as the time of 


Pushkara near Ajmir and Kataksh, in 
the Sindh Sagar Doab. 

The pool at Kataksh is formed by the 
enlargement of a natural basin in the 
bed of the Ganiya Nalah. Just above it 
stretches a strong masonry wall, 24 ft. 
thick, and 19 ft. high, which once so 
closely dammed up the stream, as to 
make a large lake; but the water now 
escapes through the interstices and 
broken masses of the embankment. 
The pool is about 150 ft. long. Cun- 
ningham states that it is 200 ft. long, 
with an extreme breadth of 150 ft. at 
the upper end, and 90 ft. at the lower 
end, where it is closed by a low stone 
causeway 6 ft. broad, with 3 narrow 
openings for the passage of the water. 
The pool is full of little fish, which 
come greedily to feed on crumbs. The 
water is said to be unfathomable, but 
the real depth, where deepest, is only 
18 ft. 

Two old trees of the Dalbergia Sissoo 
species overhang the pool; one is 9 ft., 
and the other 7 ft. in circumference. 
There is an arch at the N.E. corner, 
and through it rushes a stream which 
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drains the whole valley. The pool 
runs N.and 8. A few yards from it 
to the S. is the house of Raja Ram, 
who lives here with Bihari Lal and 
Shankar Das, who are Kanphatti 
Jogis, and close by is an enormous 
Dalbergia Sissoo, 20 ft. 4 in. round at 
6 ft. from the ground. Ascend now 
by a path which goes S.W., and pass 
on the right the house of Gyan Singh, 
and on the left that of Hari Singh, 
then traverse a passage cut 10 ft. 
deep in the rock, said to be the work 
of the Pandus. 

On the lcft is an immensely thick 
wall of perforated sandstone, which 
looks like the wall of a fortress, 
but is said by the head-man of 
the village to have been an emlank- 
ment, to prevent floods on the out- 
side from destroying the tank and 
the buildings round it. There is a 
similar embankment a m. off near 
Dharmajal. Turn now §S., having on 
the right the mansion of Jawahir 
Singh of the Jamun family, and come 
to that of Thakurdas, built of per- 
forated sandstone. Beyond this and 
S. of the pool is the temple of the 
Pandavas, with 6 smaller ones beside 
it. These stand on a natural platform, 
which is 40 ft. higher than the ground 
near the pool. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the principal temple, 
except that it can be ascended by a 
staircase within the wall. The mortar 
of this wall is hardened like iron. 
Snakes are sometimes found here. 
Thirty-eight steps lead to the Ist 
story, 17 of which are outside, 11 to 
the 2nd, and 11 to the 3rd, in all 60. 
The temple is 45 ft. high to the upper 
platform, where there is the stone 
figure of a lion. The dome and pin- 
nacle are about 14ft. high. The upper 
platform is 6 ft. sq., and the dome is 
30 ft. in circumference. 

On either side of the principal 
temple are very old and ruined smaller 
temples, of which the arch is 9 ft. 
broad and 8 ft. high. Cunningham 
says that he found the remains of no 
less than 12 temples. “ Their general 
style is similar to that of the Kashmir 


temples, of which the chief character- | 
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fluted pillars, and pointed roofs, all of 
which are found in the temples of 
Kataksh and of other places in the 
Salt Range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that it is 
impossible to make out their details 
with any accuracy ; but enough is left 
to show that they belong to the later 
style of Kashmirian architecture which 
prevailed under the Karkota and 
Varma dynasties, from A.D. 625 to 939; 
and as the Salt Range belonged to the 
kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of this time, I believe 
that these temples must be assigned 
to the period of Kashmirian domina- 
tion. The temples of Mallot and 
have been described by 
General Abbott.” (Beng. As. Journ., 
1849, p. 131). (See also Cun.,, vol. ii, 
p. 189). 

General Cunningham’s description 
of these temples, which are called Sat- 
Ghara, “the 7 houses,’ is as follows : 
“The central fane of the Sat-Ghara 
group is 264 ft. sq., with a portico to 
the EK. of 20 ft. front, and 7 ft. projec- 
tion, which is picrced by a trefoil 
arch as shown in General Abbott’s 
sketch. On each side, 114 ft. distant 
and flush with the back wall, there is a 
small temple, 15 ft. sq., with a portico 
7 ft. sq., of which the entrance isa 
cinque-foil arch. On the N. side, 27 
ft. distant, and nearly flush with the 
front wall, there is another small 
temple 114 ft. sq., with a portico of 6 
ft. The corresponding temple on the 
S. side is gone. At 174 it. tothe front 
there are ruins of two other buildings 
which are said to have been temples, 
but so little remains that I was unable 
to verify the Brahmanical belicf. In 
front of these ruins is the gateway, 17 
ft. sq., witha passage 54 ft. wide, lead- 
ing straight up to the central fane. The 
whole of these temples have been sv 
often restored and plastered that they 
have suffered more from the repairs of 
man than from the ravages of time. 


|The body of the central fane is now 
altogether hidden by a thick coat of 
plaster, the unfortunate gift of Gulab 


Singh.” : 
On a hill to the W,, called Koters, 


isitcs are dentils, trefoil arches, arches, ' there are some remains of an old fortis 
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fication and of a brick building called | thickest there is a world-old temple 


Sidhu-Khan-Makan, _ or 


‘““Sadhu’s , built of perforated sandstone and with 


house.” The bricks measure 143 by 94 | mortar, which from age has become 


by 24 inches. There appears to have 
beer. an upper fort 1200 ft. long by 300 
ft., and a lower fort 800 ft. by 450 ft. 
General Cunningham inclines to the 
belief that Kataksh may be identified 
with Sinhapur, visited by Hwen 
Thsang in the 8tb century A.D. 


ROUTE 27. 


KATAKSH TO MALLOT, MANIKYALA, 
AND RAWAL PINDI. 


The road to Mallot passes first 
through a village at about 2 m. dis- 
tant, where is a house built by Misr 
Rup Lal of Dilwal, treasurer of 
Ranjit, 70 years ago, at a _ cost 
of 20,000 rs, The large village of 
Dilwal is 24 m, beyond this. It is 
distinguished by three very lofty man- 
sions. An ascent to the top of one of 
these houses will be rewarded by a 
good view. The hills round are devoid 
of vegetation, but the soil in the valleys 
is rich and pays 14 Anas a bigha. Up 
to this point the road is good, but then 
becomes bad, and grows worse and 
worse, ending in a lofty hill and tracts 
covered with stones, The traveller 
may either ride a pony or be carried in 
a duli, 

After about an hour from Dilwal, 
he will come to the Shiri Ganga, 
a very remarkable spot on the left 
of the road. Large trees overhang 
a clear stream, which in the rains 
becomes a torrent that sweeps all be- 
fore it. This stream passes through a 
wild gorge, Where the trees are 





as hard as a rock. This temple is 
24 ft. sq., and about 40 ft. high to the 
top of the finial. There are gloomy 
caverns in the hill to the §, of the 
temple, and from thence a steep pitch 
of 100 ft. leads down to the stream, 
Over the door of the temple are marks 
of hands. The chamber contains the 
emblem of Shiva, and outside to the 8. 
is another Lingam, and 2 of white 
stone under a tree. Outside isa small 
temple to Devi, to which ascend by 11 
steps. It is 8. of the main temple. 
The chamber is 8 ft. 2 in. sq., and facing 
the entrance:is an image, 1 ft. 2 in. 
high, of Black Devi, with various 
small figures round it and a sitting 
figure above it, but on the right is a 
unique figure, like that of a Fran- 
ciscan monk, with bare feet and 
monk-like robes. The head has un- 
fortunately been lost, and has been 
replaced with one of clay. Some 
have supposed that it is a figure of 
Our Lord. It is altogether unlike 
auy Indian figure. This and the 
main temple are amongst the most. 
ancient-looking in India, The oleander 
and maidenhair fern grow abundantly 
round these temples. 

Beyond this, at # of am., is a large 
Muslim tomb, which the people say is 
the tomb of a King. There are some 
smaller tombs about it. Ascend now 
a mountain 1,000 ft. high, and cross a 
vast stony tract to Mallot, which is 
about 12m, 8.H. of Kataksh. 

Mallot.—The word is spelt alot by 
Cunningham and in the Imp. Gaz., 
but the latter states that “it was the 
capital of Raj4 Mall, mythical ancestor 
of the Janjuah tribe, and a contempo- 
rary or descendant of the Mahabharata 
heroes.” To reach this place one must 
ascend a rugged rocky mountain about 
900 ft. high, and then pass over an in- 
tolerably stony tract, and after pass- 
ing a thick clump of trees, ascend a 
precipitous scarp of 50 ft. which brings 
one to the plateau on which the fort 
of Mallot stood, and the modern vil- 
lage now stands. It is necessary to 
have a tent pitched here, as there is 
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no T. B. The first thing to be seen 
is the gateway of the Fort, which 
was built by Maha Singh, 100 years 
ago, when he subdued the Zamindars 
of the place, who had been till then 
independent. This gateway, which 
stands nearly at the E. corner of the 
N. line of defence, has a ruined round 
tower to the E. of it,and 3 more to the 
W. ‘Its N. and 38. sides are 574 ft. 
long, and its E. and W. sides 31 ft. 
It is built of white sandstone, and is 
29 ft. 10 high, measured inside. The 
N. face has a scarp of 50 ft. below 
it. At 2,000 ft. to the S. of this 
gateway are the Buddhist Temple and 
Entrance Hall, The W. side of the 
temple, which is built of red sand- 
stone, is 20 ft. Sin. long. It has an 
ornamental window, which is 4 ft. 4in., 
inside measurement, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep and walled up. There is a 
pilaster on either side of the window, 
the semi-circumference of which mea- 
sures 1 ft. 9. The portal of the temple 
is to the E., and the sill is 5 ft. 4 
from the ground. The height of the 
temple to the top of the cupola is 59 ft. 
6in. The chamber of the temple is 
18 ft. sq. The space between the 
temple and the Entrance Hall is 56 
ft. 7in. The Hall is 13 ft. 7 in, wide, 
and has 2 small rooms. with orna- 
mented niches for statucs. Above are 
sculptured lions and the legs of kneel- 
ing figures. Outside the W. entrance 
are pilasters, with kneeling figures on 
the capitals. The stone of which the 
building is constructed is red for the 
outside and white for the inside. 

All round the buildings are boulders 
and stones the size of a man’s head, ' 
sometimes in heaps several ft. high. 
To the Hj, of the buildings and at about 
15 yds. from them is a prodigious 
precipice, one of the highest in the 
Salt Range, from whence the Jhilam 
river may be seen winding its way 
2,000 ft. below. To the N.E, is a lower 
hill, on the top of which is a patrol 
station that was built to prevent salt 
smuggling. 

Cunningham (Arch. Rep., vol. v., 
p. 85) identifies Mallot with the Seng- 
ho-Pu-lo, or Singhapura, the capital 
of the Salt Range described by Hwen 
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Thsang, who he thinks came to 
it by Kal4kahar, by which route 
Babar made all his invasions of India, 
He says, also, “that the fort is of 
oblong shape, 2,000 ft. from E, to W. 
and 1,500 from N, to S., witha citadel 
on a higher level to the &., 1,200 ft. 
long by 500 broad.” At present there 
are only a few houses near the gate on 
the N., but the internal area is full of 
ruined houses, and the spur to the N. 
is, also, covered with remains of build. 
ings toa distance of 2,000 ft. beyond 
the fort. In its most flourishing days, 
therefore, the town and fort of Mallot 
must have had a circuit of not less than 
12,000 ft., or upwards of 24 m., which 
agrees exactly with the 24 m. circuit 
of Singhapura as estimated by Hwen 
Thsang. 

The Fort, also, fully justifies his de- 
scription of being difficult of access, 
as it has precipitous cliffs of from 
100 to 300 ft. high on 3 sides, and 
is protected by a cliff of from 40 to 
50 ft. high, with high stone walls and 
towers, on its only approachable side 
to the N. General Cunningham de- 
scribes these buildings as follows: 
“The temple is a square of 18 ft. in- 
side, with a vestibule, or entrance 
porch, on the E, towards the gateway. 
On each side of the porch there is a 
round fluted pilaster or half pillar sup- 
porting the trefoiled arch. All these 
trefoiled arches have a T-shaped key- 
stone two courses in depth, similar to 
those in the temples of Kashmir. The 
four corners of the building outside are 
ornamented with plain massive square 
pilasters, beyond which each face pro- 
jects for 24 ft., and is flanked by two 


‘semi-circular fluted pilasters support: 


ing a lofty trefoil arch. 

* On each capital there is a kneeling 
figure under a half trefoil canopy, and 
from each lower foil of the arch there 
springs a smaller fluted pilaster for the 
support of the cornice. In the recess 
between the large pilasters there 1s 
a highly ornamented niche with a tre- 
foil arch flanked by small fluted pilas- 
ters. The roof of the niche first 
narrows by regular steps, and then 
widens into a bold projecting balcony, 
which supports 3 miniature temples, 
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the middle one reaching up to the top 
of the great trefoiled recess. The 
plinth of the portico and the lower 
wall outside are ornamented all round 
with a broad band of deep mouldings, 
many 2 ft. in height, beneath which is 
the basement of the temple, still 4 ft. 
in height above the ruins. 

“The general effect of this facade is 
strikingly bold and picturesque. The 
height of the trefoiled arch and the 
massiveness of the square pilasters at 
the corners give an air of dignity to 
the building, which is much enhanced 
by its richly fluted semicircular pillars. 
The effect is rather marred by the in- 
troduction of the two small pilasters 
for the support of the cornice, as their 
bases rest on the evidently unsubstan- 
tial foundations of the half foils of the 
great arch. 

“ The exterior pyramidal roof of the 
temple has long ago disappeared, but 
the ceiling or interior roof is still in- 
tact. That of the entrance porch or 
vestibule is divided into 3 squares, 
which are gradually lessened by over- 
lapping stones, In the temple itself 
the square is first reduced to an 
octagon by seven layers of overlapping 
stones in the corners; it then takes the 
form of a circle, and is gradually re- 
duced by fresh overlapping layers 


has been removed, but all the over- 
lapping layers are still in good order. 
‘The form of the dome appeared to 
me to be hemispherical. I was unable 
to measure the height, but according to 
my eye sketch of the facade the height 
of the cornice above the basement 
is exactly equal to the breadth of the 
temple, that is, just 30 ft. In the in- 
terior there are 27 courses of stone to 
the first overlapping layer of the pen- 
dentives, which contain 7 more courses. 
At 10 inches to each course the height 
of the interior to the spring of the 
dome is therefore 28 ft. 4 in., to which 
must be added 1 ft. 9 in. for the height 
of the floor of the temple above the 
exterior basement, thus making the 
spring of the dome 30 ft. 1 in. above 
the basement. I believe, therefore, 
that the true height of the walls of the 
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temple is just 30 ft... . The gateway is 
situated at 51 ft. due E, of the temple. 
It is a massive building, 25 ft. by 24 
ft., and is divided into two rooms, each 
15 ft, 4in. by 8 ft. 3in. Oneach side 
of these rooms to the N. and S, there 
are highly decorated niches for the re- 
ception of statues similar to those in 
the portico of the temple. These niches 


‘are covered by trefoil arches, which 


spring from flat pilasters, Each 
capital supports a statue of a lion under 
a half trefoil canopy, and on the lower 
foils of the great arch stand two small 
pilasters for the support of the cornice, 
like those which have been already 
described on the outside of the temple. 
The roof is entirely gone ; but judging 
from the square shape of the building 


I conclude that it must have been 


pyramidal outside, with flat panelled 


‘ceiling of overlapping stones inside. 
: But the base is the most peculiar fea- 
‘ture of the Mallot pilaster. 
-everywhere of the same height as the 
‘plinth mouldings, but differs entirely 
‘from them in every one of its details, 


It is 


In the accompanying plate I have 


.given a sketch of one of these bases 
| with its curious opening in the middle, 
' where I thought that I could detect the 
;continuation of the flutes of the shaft. 
‘ But the mouldings of the exterior have 
until the opening is small enough to} been so much worn away with the 
be covered by a single slab. This slab | weather that it is not easy to ascertain 
their outlines correctly. The mould- 
lings thus cut away are portions of a 


}semi-circle, and as the complete semi- 


circle would have projected beyond 
the mouldings of the basement, it 
struck me that this device of removing 
the central portion was adopted to 
save the making of a projection in the 
basement to carry it. The effect is, 


| perhaps, more singular than pleasing.” 


Kala Kahar.—The distance to this 
place from Mallot is said to be 12 m., 
but from its extreme stoniness and 
difficulty it is equal tol8m. It often 


‘rains here at the.end of March, with 
| heavy storms of thunder and lightning, 
'so that the traveller must be prepared 


for such weather. There is a village 
called Cho where a halt may be made, 
It will take about 4 hours from Mallot 
to reach the high road, the path being 
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over mountains strewn with stone and 
all but impassable; the next 2 m. to 
the salt lake of Kala Kahar are over 
a good road, There is one pond to 
the right of the road where there are 
very often duck. The Kala Kahar 
lake is covered with hundreds of 
ducks, but it is very difficult to get a 
shot, as when any one approaches they 
immediately go off to the middle of 
the water. The T. B. swarms with 
mosquitoes. It has a garden which the 
Emperor Babar ordered to be made. 

In this garden is a stone 16 ft. high, 
on which Babar sat. He admired the 
lake, and ordered the garden to be 
made, There is a small platform on 
the top of the stone, measuring 7 ft. 
10in. }from E. to W. and 3ft. 10in. 
from N. to S, and 84 in. high, cut out 
of the solid rock. The ascent is by 12 
steps of unequal height, one being 13 in. 
and another 4in. The lake runs N. 
and S., and there is a small village at 
the N.W. corner. This place would 
be very agreeable to halt at but for 
the mosquitoes, which in the warm 
weather are quite unbearable. Beau- 
tiful peacocks abound. The village at 
the N.W. corner of the lake has 400 
houses, of which one-tenth belong to 
Hindus, the rest to Muslims. From this 
village there is a causeway which runs 
4am. along the N. shore of the lake. 
In passing by it large flocks of duck, 
cranes, and flamingoes will be seen. 
After passing the causeway the road 
begins to ascend, and crosses hills 
which gradually become more rugged 
and intersected with deep ravines. 
The hills are chiefly of brown and red 
sandstone. 

A journey of 3 hours will bring 
the traveller to the town of Bhon, 
which has 4,800 inhabitants. Here 
a halt may be made in a low mud- 
house on the N.W. of the town 
and just outside it, which is the col- 
lege. There are 130 students. 

The road from Bhon is compara- 
tively level, and 2 hours will bring 
the traveller to the fine T. B. at Chak- 
rawal. At these 2 last stations the 
flies and fleas are very troublesome. 
The journey from Chakrawal to Ma- 
nikyala is about 36 m., and must be 
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made in a carriage. The stages are as 





follows :— 
Names of | @ 
| Stages, a Remarks, 
MS. 
Durial . 11 | Between Dhok and Chak 
Dhok  . .| 7 | Daulat is the large vil- 
Chak Daulat | 5 | lage of Jatli. 

;Bint .. t Abouta mile before Bant 
Lohani -| 22] is Mandra, where the 
Manikyala .| 2 | Trunk Road is reached, 

——ja mile after passing 
Total 36 | which the stupa of 


Manikyala comes in 


sight. 


Manikydla.— Descriptions of this 
place will be found in Cunningham's 
“Arch, Rep.” vol. ii. p. 152, and 
Fergusson’s “ Hist. of Arch.” p. 79. 
In the latter are views of the Tope. 
This place was first noticed by Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, who published a 
correct view of it, with a narrative of 
his mission to Kabul in 1815. It was 
afterwards thoroughly explored by 
Gen. Ventura in 1830, and an account 
of his investigations was published by 
James Prinsep, in the 3rd vol. of his 
Journal, In 1834 the stupa was ex- 
plored by Gen. Court, and 30 years 
after by Gen. Cunningham. This last 
authority finds it difficult to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion regarding 
the date of the great stupa. There 
are coins taken from it of Kanerke 
and Hverke, which date from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, but 
with them was found a coin of Yaso 
Varmma, who reigned not earlier than 
720 A.D., and many silver Sassano- 
Arabian coins of the same period. 
Cunningham thinks that the stupa 
may have been originally built by 
Hoerke, who deposited coins of his 
own reign and of his predecessor 
Kanerke, and that the stupa having 
become ruinous was rebuilt in its pre- 
sent massive form by Yaso-Varmma, 
who re-deposited the relic caskets with 
the addition of a gold coin of himself 
and of several contemporary coins of 
Arab governors. This opinion is sup- 
ported by the fact that Hwen Thsang 
does not mention the Stupa (Cun- 
ningham, p. 160), However, 2 Aryan 
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inscriptions were found in the Stupa, 
which might give the date could they 
be satisfactorily read. 

According to measurements made 
by the P. W. D. it appears that the 
dome of the stupa is an exact hemi- 
sphere, 127 ft.in diameter, The outer 
circle measures 500 ft. in circum- 
ference, and is ascended by 4 flights 
of steps, one in each face, leading to 
a procession path 16ft. in width, 
ornamented both above and below by 
a range of dwarf pilasters, represent- 
ing the detached rail of the older 
Indian monuments. 

Mr, Fergusson says : “ It is, indeed, 
one of the most marked characteristics 
of these Gandhara topes, that none of 
them possess, or ever seem to have 
possessed, any trace of an independent 
rail; but all have an ornamental belt 
of pilasters, joined generally by arches 
simulating the original rail. This can 
hardly be an early architectural form, 
and leads to the suspicion that, in spite 
of their deposits, their outward casing 
may be very much more modern than 
the coins they contain.” 

In the great stupa, which may be 
called Gen. Ventura’s, that officer 
found three separate deposits of relics 
at equal distances of 25 ft. from the 
surface and from each other. The first 
was at the base of a solid cubical mass 
of masonry, and contained some Sas- 
sanian coins, one of Yaso-Varmma, 
and one of ’Abd’ullah bin Hashim, 
struck at Merv, 685 A.D. ; the second, 
at adepth of 50 ft., contained no coins. 
The principal deposit was at 75 ft., 
and consisted of a copper vessel, in 
which was a brass relic casket con- 
taining a vessel of gold filled with a 
brown liquid. On the lid was an in- 
scription, which has not yet been fully 
deciphered, but around it were one 
gold and 6 copper coins of the Ka- 


nishka type. 
At 2 m. to the N. of Ventura’s 
tope is Court’s tope. Here the 


earth is of a bright red colour, and 
therefore Cunningham identifies this 
stupa with that mentioned by Hwen 
Thsang as “the stupa of the body- 
offering ;” while at 1000 ft. to the 
8. of it is Hwen Thsang’s “stupa 
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of the blood-offering,” which that pil- 
grim ignorantly attributed to its being 
stained with the blood of Buddha, 
who, according to a ridiculous legend, 
is said to have offered his body to 
appease the hunger of 7 tiger cubs, 
The stupa of the body-offering was 
opened by Gen. Court, who found in 
a stone niche, covered by a large in- 
scribed slab, three cylindrical caskets 
of copper, silver, and gold, one inside 
the other, and each containing coins 
of the same metal; 4 gold coins of 
Kanerke were found in the gold box ; 
in the silver box were 7 silver Roman 
denarii of the last years of the Re- 
public, the latest being M. Antonius 
Triumvir, and therefore not earlier 
than 43 B.c, The 8 copper coins in 
the copper box were all Indo-Scythian, 
belonging to Kanishka and his imme- 
diate predecessors, Hema-Kadphiscs 
and Kozola-Kadphises. 

The inscription has been deciphered 
and translated by Mr. Dowson, who 
made out the date to be the 18th year 
of Kanishka, and that it was the record 
of the monastery of the Huta-Murta, or 
‘body oblation,” including, of course, 
the stupa in which the inscription 
was found. 

Cunningham ran trenches across the 
mound, which now represents the mo- 
nastery, and brought to light the outer 
walls and cells of the monks, forming 
a square of 160 ft. In the middle were 
three small rooms 11 ft. sq., which 
were probably shrines of statues, and 
were certainly destroyed by fire, as 
many charred fragments of the pine 
roofing beams and quicklime, to which 
the wrought limestone jambs of the 
doors had been reduced, were found. 
There is a ruined stupa at rather more 
than a m. to the E. of Ventura’s, and 
one at 3,000 ft. to the N. of the same, 
and another at 4,500 ft. to the N.N.H. 
of it, all of which have been opened 
and explored and their foundations 
dug up, but without discovering any- 
thing important enough to be placed 
on record, 

At 3,200 ft. S. of Court’s stupa 
is a mound in which Court found 
an iron box with a glass prism, and 
2,000 ft. to the W. of it is another 
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mound where Court found a box with 
a bit of ivory; a m. to the E. of 
Ventura’s tope is a mound in which 
Court obtained fragments of bronze 
images, and close to it another, which 
he supposes to have been a monastery ; 
and at 1700 ft. to the N.W. of Ven- 
tura’s tope is another mound, in which 
he found an urn of baked clay. One 
or two mounds, however, escaped 
Court’s observation, but were ex- 
amined by Cunningham. 

At oncof these, rather more than a m. 
due 8. of Court’s tope, is the mound of 
Sondla Pind, which stands on the 
highest and most conspicuous of all the 
sandstone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with the tombs of Muslims. This 
mound is 118 ft. long, 100ft. broad, 
and 13ft. high. At the S. end Cun- 
ningham found a building 40 ft. sq., 
and a red earthenware pot upside 
down, in which was a copper coin of 
the Satrap Jihonia. There was, also, 
a casket, in which was acrystal box 
with a long pointed stopper, and in 
the box was the relic, a very small 
piece of bone wrapped in gold leaf, 
along with a silver coin, a copper ring, 
and 4 small jewels, a pearl, a turquoise, 
a garnet, and a quartz. These with 
the gold-leaf wrapper make up the 
7 precious things which usually ac- 
companied the relic deposits of the old 
Buddhists, and are still placed in the 
chortens of the Buddhists of Thibet. 
This mound is called Sondla, because 
the 4 umbrellas of its pinnacle still 
showed many pieces of gold-leaf ad- 
hering to the less exposed parts. 

A little to the S.l., at about 1.200 ft., 
is a sandstone ridge, called Pari-hi- 
deri. It is covered with Muslim 
tombs, where Cunningham found the 
walls of a monastery 1172 ft. long 
from N. to 8., and 972 ft. broad. 
In the centre of the interior quad- 
rangle he found the basement of a 
temple 30 ft. sq., with walls 3} ft. 
thick. His further explorations were 
stopped by a Fakir’s tomb, at which 
lamps are nightly burning, which he 
could not venture to disturb, but he 
says, “ when the tomb shall have dis- 
appeared, I believe that the explorer 
of the Pari-ki-derf mound will find 
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the remains of one of the most im- 
portant monuments of Manikydla.” To 
the N.E. of this, at a short distance, 
is the mound called Kota-kt-deri, 
which is about 12 ft. high, which Cun- 
ningham excavated without finding 
anything. 

At 2,500 ft. to the N.W. of Sondla 
Pind are the remains of sq. build- 
ings, which were discovered acci- 
dentally by digging in the open 
fields, which had been ploughed over 
for centuries without discovering 
anything. But a Brahman seeing some 
minute traces of gold-leaf among the 
soil, obtained permission to dig on the 
spot, and found a large room, upwards 
of 15 ft. sq., with a passage 44 ft. wide 
to the S. of it. In this room he found 
gold-leaf, and other things which are 
not recorded. There can be little 
doubt that the building was destroyed 
by fire. In another of these buildings 
were found 2 small bronze heads, one 
of them a grotesque-looking face, but 
the other a solid head of Buddha. 
Here Cunningham caused an ex- 
ploration to be made, and found a 
bronze statue of Buddha in the at- 
titude of teaching, 164 in. high. 
Here he excavated 5 complete rooms, 
the largest 152 ft. by 11 ft.; the 
second, 16} ft. by 94 ft.; and the 
other 3 more than 8 ft. sq. While 
excavating, the workmen found a 
large copper coin of Hema-Kadphises, 
and a mi<dle-sized copper coin of Ba- 
sodeo. 

Manikyala is said to have its name 
from one Raja Man, or Manik, who is 
said to have built the great stupa, but 
this legend, and also that about the 
city of Manikptir inhabited by seven 
demons, who were destroyed by Rasalu, 
son of the Raja of Sialkot, scarcely de- 
serve mention. The distance of the 
stupa of Manikyala from Lohant is 2m. 
The road leads for a few hundred yds. 
along the Grand Trunk Road, and 
then turns N. over rough ground. 
There is a small village called Kalyal, 
with about 50 inhabitants, 3,500 ft. to 
the S. by W. of the larger village of 
Manikyala, which has about 1,000 
inhabitants. 

The circular gallery which runs 


INDIAN ROPE TRICK 


before an audience of 200 boys on 
ret ing beld at Victoria School, Kur- 





gseong, near Darjeeling, India. The head-— 


master and several of his staff were also” 
present. 

We saw the performer throw up the rope} 
and it remained vertical in the air, appar- 
ently reaching into infinity. A native boy 
then climbed the rope and disappeared 
into space. We heard the boy’s voice 
refusing to come down when commanded 
to do so by his master. In fact, he became 
quite impudent in his replies. 

The trickster pretended to lose his 
temper, and cut the rope near the ground 
with a knife. The boy fell, apparently 
from the skies, at the feet of the juggler. 
After the performance the headmaster 
described it as ‘‘a wonderful exhibition of 
mass hypnotism and ventriloquism.”’ 

I was an eye-witness.—Yours, &c., 
Southampton, May 3. B. R. FAIRFAX. 


[The Occult Committee has reported that 


the rope trick is a myth, and that no one has |; 


actually seen it performed. | 
FAKIR’S MID-DAY TRICK 
Sir—It seems to me that this so-called 


trick is easily explained. I lived for ten ! 
years in India and came across a fakir only |: 
once. At Pauchgani a party of six of us|' 


were out for a stroll. 
The fakir selects his time, which happens 
to be about mid-day, when it is impossible 


for anyone to look up far owing to the|' 


sun’s glare. He asked me to remove m 


sun-glasses. He put a ball of thinnish i 


twine into his mouth, then blew, and the 


twine appeared to go up to a considerable | 
height and to end in mist. But this, I}. 


take it, was due to the glare of the sun. 
A small boy appeared to go up the back 
of the fakir, up the twine, and end in mist. 
A fraction of a second later we heard a 
piercing screech, and to our consternation. 
the boy was behind us. The hole trick 
did not last longer than five seconds. 
I offered the fakir money to perform the 
trick again, but he declined.—Yours, &e., 
- OWEN H. CLA oo 
Chelmsford, May 3. ne 


Sir—In 1903, the rope trick was per-" 





-_— ~~ 2. mmm 
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mound where Court found a box with 
a bit of ivory; am. to the E. of 
Ventura’s tope is a mound in which 
Court obtained fragments of bronze 
images, and close to it another, which 
he supposes to have been a monastery ; 
and at 1700 ft. to the N.W. of Ven- 
tura’s tope is another mound, in which 
he found an urn of baked clay. One 
or two mounds, however, escaped 
Court’s observation, but were ex- 
amined by Cunningham. 
At oncof these, rather more than a m. 
due 8. of Court’s tope,is the mound of 
Sondla Pind, which stands on the 
highest and most conspicuous of all the 
sandstone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with the tombs of Muslims. This 
mound is 118 ft. long, 100ft. broad, 
and 13ft. high, At the S. end Cun- 
ningham found a building 40 ft. sq., 
and a red earthenware pot upside 
down, in which was a copper coin of 
the Satrap Jihonia, There was, also, 
a casket, in which was acrystal box 
with a long pointed stopper, and in 
the box was the relic, a very small 
piece of bone wrapped in gold leaf, 


along with a silver coin, a copper ring, | 


and 4 small jewels, a pearl, a turquoise, 
a garnet, and a quartz. These with 
the gold-leaf wrapper make up the 
7 precious things which usually ac- 
companied the relic deposits of the old 
Buddhists, and are still placed in the 
chortens of the Buddhists of Thibet. 
This mound is called Sondla, because 
the 4 umbrellas of its pinnacle still 
showed many pieces of gold-leaf ad- 
hering to the less exposed parts. 

A little to the S.l., at about 1,200 ft., 
is a sandstone ridge, called Pari-hi- 
deri. It is covered with Muslim 
tombs, where Cunningham found the 
walls of a monastery 1173 ft. long 
from N. to 8,, and 972 ft. broad. 
In the centre of the interior quad- 
rangle he found the basement of a 
temple 30 ft. sq., with walls 3} ft. 
thick. His further explorations were 
stopped by a Fakir's tomb, at which 
lamps are nightly burning, which he 
could not venture to disturb, but he 
says, ‘when the tomb shall have dis- 
appeared, I believe that the explorer 
of the Pari-ki-deri mound will find 
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the remains of one of the most im- 
portant monuments of Manikyala.” To 
the N.E. of this, at a short distance, 
is the mound called Kota-ki-deri, 
which is about 12 ft. high, which Cun- 
ningham excavated without finding 
anything. 

At 2,500 ft. to the N.W. of Sondla 
Pind are the remains of sq. build- 
ings, which were discovered acci- 
dentally by digging in the open 
fields, which had been ploughed over 
for centuries without discovering 
anything. But a Brahman seeing some 
minute traces of gold-leaf among the 
soil, obtained permission to dig on the 
spot, and found a large room, upwards 
of 15 ft. sq., with a passage 44 ft. wide 
to theS. of it. In this room he found 
gold-leaf, and other things which are 
not recorded. There can be little 
doubt that the building was destroyed 
by fire. In another of these buildings 
were found 2 small bronze heads, one 
of them a grotesque-looking face, but 
the other a solid head of Buddha. 
Here Cunningham caused an ex- 
ploration to be made, and found a 
bronze statue of Buddha in the at- 
titude of teaching, 16} in. high. 
Here he excavated 5 complete rooms, 
the largest 152 ft. by 11 ft.; the 
second, 16} ft. by 9} ft.; and_the 
other 3 more than 8 ft. sq. While 
excavating, the workmen found a 
large copper coin of Hema-Kadphises, 
and a middle-sized copper coin of Ba- 
sodeo. 

ManikyaAla is said to have its name 
from one Raja Man, or Manik, who is 
said to have built the great stupa, but 
this legend, aud also that about the 
city of Manikjuir inhabited by seven 
demons, who weredestroyed by Rasdlu, 
son of the Raja of Sidlkot, scarcely de- 
serve mention. ‘The distance of the 
stupa of Manikydla from Lohant is 2m. 
The road leads for a few hundred yds. 
along the Grand ‘Trunk Road, and 
then turns N. over rough ground. 
There is a small village called Kalyal, 
with about 50 inhabitants, 3,500 ft. to 
the 8S. by W. of the larger village of 
Manikydla, which has about 1,000 
inhabitants. : 

The circular gallery which runs 
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round the great stupa is 6 ft.|and the abode of pigeons. About 40 
2 in. from the ground, and 10 ft.| ft. E. of it,in the S.B. corner of the 
broad, The row of pilasters that go | quadrangle, is a domed building 40 ft. 
round the hemisphere are 4 ft. high. | high, the roof swarming with bats, 
The gallery itself is 503 ft. 4 in. in|and the ground very filthy. In this 
circumference. The building is made of | are great. heaps of earth where people 
round rough stones, a foot in diameter, | have been buried, 
and the mortar is of an inferior kind, | Some stunted old trees grow in 
The whole was faced with smooth; the quadrangle, and in the S.W. 
stones, all of a dirty grey, almost|corner is what was probably a 
black colour, From the inner linc of | mosque for women; it is 26 ft. by 
the gallery to the rim of the landing- | 22 ft., without a roof, and the interior 
place at top is 9ft.4in. The opening! choked with rubbish. At 4m. from 
or tunnel made by Ventura is on the} Riwidt, and 2 m, to the r. of the road, 
K, side, facing the present path to;is a handsome masonry well, built in 
Manikyala. The stones were not dis- | Ranjit’s time, and there was a Dharm- 
turbed, but the tunnel was dug under} sala near it which has fallen down. 
them, and perhaps some under the | At Sohan is a bridge over the river of 
surface of the soil were removed, but ; that name, 1,100 ft. long ; there are 15 
none above it. There is simply a/|arches, and the road over it is quite 
erevice 5 in. broad, between the soil | level, it is made of burnt bricks. In 
and the stones. the rains the river rises 22 ft., and it 
In 1876, there was an old man/|is so rapid that only with 3 ft. of 
named Ilahi Bakhsh, still at Manik- | water it is dangerous to cross. 
yala, who worked for Ventura, and The station of Rawal Pindi has an 
says he got 6 rs. for going into the | attractive look. Tothe N. and N.E. are 
tunnel and being drawn up the well | dark mountains. The station itself is 
by a chain. The people clamber up | well clothed with trees, and there are 
to the top of the stupa, starting from | many handsome houses; and to the 
the E. side and circling N, and N.W,|S.W. is the important Fort, with low 
The ascent is not at all difficult for an | hills and a line of jagged rocks to the 
active man, S.W. Before reaching the station 
there is a tank surrounded by trees, 
| Nambacet | | with wild duck upon it. 





Stations. | & Remarks. Réwal Pindi—This is a municipal 
a city, and head-quarters of a district 

Mandra. which has an area of 6,218 sq. m., and 
Riwat . .| 9 | Riwatisproperlywritten| | @ Pop. in 1868 of 711,256 persons, The 
Sohan.  .] 6 | Ribat, signifyingasarai,| | city itself has a pop. (1868) of 19,228, 
| Rawal Pindi] 7 Refreshment rooms, and} | the majority of whom are Muslims. 
I Spica laa cabs in waiting for hire.} | General Cunningham, Arch. Reports, 
" vol, ii. p. 152, says that “in the exca- 

ae vations near the Jail several interest- 

There is on the 1. hand, 1 m. beyond | ing discoveries were made, of which 
Riwit, a large building at 150 yds. | the most noteworthy are an oil-lamp 
from the road. The entrance is by an j of classical shape with an Aryan in- 
archway on the KE. by N. side, which | scription, said to be now in the British 
is 322 ft. long inside measurement, ; Museum, and a cup of mottled sienna- 
and 28 ft. high to the top of the bat- | coloured steatite, 24 inches in height, 
tlements, many of which have fallen, |and 3 inches in diameter, covered 
The N. and S, walls are 320 ft. long ;} with a flat lid. Every year after rain 
the quadruple thus enclosed is full of | coins are found on the site of the 
old tombs, mostly ruinous, and devoid | present cantonment, about the ice- 
of any inscription. Facing the arch- | pits, the ‘Idgah, the Sadr Bazar, and 
Wway,in the W. wall, is what has beena| the Old Parade, The ground is still 
mosque, with 3 arches full of rubbish, |thickly covered with broken pottery, 





MS, 
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among which fragments of metal or- 
naments are occasionally discovered. 
During the last 3 years several di- 
drachms of Hippostratus and Azas have 
been picked up on the Old Parade- 
ground, and a didrachm of Apollo- 
dotus has been found in the same 
place.” 

Tradition says that there was a 
large city here 14 m. long, called 
Gajipur. A small village, named 
Gajne, still exists 3 m. to the N. of 
Rawal Pindi. Now this Gajipur 
was the capital of the Bhathis before 
the Christian era, The present town 
of Rawal Pindi is quite modern, 
and was so called by Jhanda Khin, 
a Ghakkar chief, who restored the 
town of Fathpur Baori, which had 
fallen to decay during an invasion of 
the Mughuls in the 14th century. 
The T. B. is close to the Post Office. 
The Church is about 200 yds. from 
the T. B., and here is Bishop Milman’s 
tomb. The Fort is a little less than 
12 m. from the T. B., to the 8.S.E., 
and 4 m. from the Grand Trunk Road. 
To the E, and N. of the 8. traverse are 
barracks which will hold 1,000 men. 
The verandahs are 10 ft. broad. 

The Jt is capable of standing a 
regular siege with heavy guns against 
a hostile European army of 50,000 
men, and would be quite impregnable 
to Natives. The magazine is peculiarly 
well-built, and no light will ever be 
brought into it. It is also protected 
by lightning conductors, and the elec- 
tric fluid would be led through a drain 
into a well 60ft. deep. The smaller ma- 
gazine is 100 yds. to the N., and at the 
N.W. corner of the Fort, outside the tra- 
verse, is awell of unfailing water, L5U ft. 
deep. At the N. end are bomb-proof 
houses for the guns of the siege-train, 
each house being 40 ft. long, so that 
it will admit a gun and waggon. 
There are here some traction-eugines, 
which, however, have not proved a 
success, 

The Fort has irregular sides, the 
W. side being 18 chains long; the 
N., 24 chains ; the 8., 26 chains ; and 
the K., 19 chains. The barracks are 
built for defence, the walls being 4 ft. 
thick, and the windows protected 
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by iron bars as thick as a man’s 
wrist. 

St. James’s Church is 115 ft. long, 
with an entrance-porch 20 ft. long, 
It is 100 ft. broad at the transepts, 
In this church is a tablet to G. Hut- 
chinson, Colonel of H.M.’s 80th Regt., 
and Brigadier of the Sind Sfgar dis- 
trict, who died on the 3rd of May, 1859, 
in consequence of exposure to the 
climate during the Mutiny. There is 
also one to M.-General H. M. Cully, 
who, after a career of 59 years in 
India, died on the 21st December, 
1856, when Brigadier of Rawal Pindi, 
Another tablet is to H. H. Chapman, 
Lt. and Adjt. of the Royal Bengal 
Fusiliers, who fell in action at the 
Ambela Pass on the 15th of November, 
1853, while endeavouring to help a 
wounded brother officer. 

The cantonments lie to the S. of the 
city, from which they are separated by 
the little river Leh ; they cover a space 
3m. long and 2 m. broad, and the gar- 
rison usually cousists of 2 European 
regiments and 1 regiment N.I., a regi- 
ment of Indian cavalry, and 2 batte- 
ries of artillery. There are 3 Ceme- 
teries to the N.W. of the Fort, and 
between it and the T. B. They lie 
close together; the Ist is behind a 
long hill, and is not well kept ; it is to 
the r. of the road, and some yds. off. 
The other two are divided only by a 
wall. On entering the 2nd, or Pro- 
testant Cemetery, at 83 ft. from the 
gate, in a line with the centre of the 
enclosure, is Bishop Milman’s tomb, 
who caught his death by over-fatigue 
and a chill in visiting the battle-field 
of Chilid4nw4la, and exertion in his 
episcopal duties the next day. Not 
far from it is the tomb of Major A. 
R. Fuller, R.A., Director of Public 
Instruction in the Panjab, who was 
drowned in crossing a river near 
Rawal Pindi. There is also the tomb 
of S’adi Gooch, son of Ahmad Bakhsh. 
The city has nothing very remarkable. 
The Public Garden here is a park of 
40 acres, with a low forest, where no 
one is allowed to cut wood or shoot. 
Hares may be seen sitting by the road- 
side, and will not stir, 
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ROUTE 28. 


RAWAL PINDI TO THE MARI HILLS. 
This journcy must be made in a post- 








cart. The stages arc :— 
Names of 3 | 
| Stages. = Remarks. 
MS. 
Ojri ° .| 64 | A mile beyond Ojri 
Malikpir . .| 53 | pass old cemetery of 
Dithiya . 5 Ghakkars on the r. 
Talikah 5 At 134 m. pass the 
Trit . .| 42 | T. B. of Barahan on 
Charupani . 1} ) the far side of the 
Company B'zgh 2 village of that name. 
Mari Brewer, . | 24 | At Malikpur turn to 
——~| the r. and skirt the 
Total. 83 | base of the moun- 


tains. At 29 in., at 
a place called Chatr, 
stop to see the garden. 

Ladies would prefer to ascend in a duli, 
the cost of which, including return, is 15rs.; | 
in this way the journey occupies 12 hrs. 
The Government hill cart costs about 10rs. 
for each person, and with express 16 rs. 


At the garden at Chatr, opposite 
which is a Sarai with two rooms for 
travellers, in April the traveller will 
be able to procure some loquats, a 
delicious yellow fruit the size of a 
walnut, of a subacid flavour, with a 
stone like that of a tamarind. The 
leaf is from 8 in. to 12 in. long. The 
orange trees are in full bloom in April, 
and are 15 ft. high. At Talikah it is 
usual to put on three horses, and the 
miserable creatures are made to gallop 
up very steep ascents. The road is 
often impeded with strings of carts, 
and spite of the driver’s horn, is cleared 
with difficulty. 

Mari.—This is the great northern 
Sanatorium of the Panjab, and the 
Summer resort of the Government. 
The site was selected in 1850, and in 
1853 barracks for troops were erected. 
The journey from Rawal Pindi is 
made in 5 hours. The houses are 
built on the summit and sides of an 
irregular ridge, and command magni- 
ficent views over forest-clad hills into 
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and cultivated fields, with the snow- 
covered peaks of Kashmir in the back- 
ground. The climate is well adapted 
for Englishmen, the lowest recorded 
tempcrature being 21°; the highest, 
96°. 
There are five hotels, three kept by 
Europeans. The stationary pop. is 
2,346, but in the height of the season 
it rises to 14,000. The station is 
7,507 ft. above the sea-level. The 
loftiest peaks behind the Sanatorium 
attain a height of 8,000 ft. Notwith- 
standing the elevation, tigers are 
found at the station, and one was 
killed in 1875, by Mr. Irvine of the 
39th, after it had killed 2 men ; pan- 
thers also are numerous, as are snakes, 
and the python grows to the length of 
14 ft. One of the first things to be 
visited is the Brewery, which was es- 
tablished in 1860 by Colonel John- 
stone, C.B., Sir R. Montgomery, and 
others. The Mari Company took over 
a business which had been established 
by Captain Bevan at Kasauli, and 
brought the manager, Mr. Dyer, to 
Mari, but in 1867 Mr. H. Whymper, 
brother of the celebrated Alpine 
climber, became manager, and he 
succeeded so well that 5, 12, and even 
15 per cent. was paid on the capital, 
and the 100 rs. shares are at 46 pre- 
mium. 

This Brewery has the advantage 
that pumps are not required, the 
water descends from a height of over 
80 ft., and exerts a pressure of 30 lbs. 
on the sq. inch, so that in turning a 
cock the boiler is supplied without 
pumping. Owing to the same cause 
the fire hose will send water over the 
entire building without pumping. 
There are 4 boilers, of 16, 10, 6, and 5 
horse-power. No two buildings with 
wooden roofs are together, but one 
with corrugated iron roof is inter- 
posed. The fuel is wood, which 
throws out more sparks, and requires 
more stoking, but coal is not pro- 
curable within a reasonable distance. 
The buildings are all of sandstone. 

The Ist operation is malting, which 
is properly maltster’s, not brewer’s 
work, but here all the malting is done 


deep valleys, studded with villages|in the brewery. The barley is first 
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screened, and then falls down into 
cisterns about 30 ft. long, where it is 
washed. There are 3 such cisterns, in 
which 1,300 bushels can be washed at a 
time. The grain then germinates, and 
after drying on kilns is crushed be- 
tween rollers, and is then mashed, 
that is, mixed with warm water, when 
it passes through a cylinder which 
husks it, and the false bottom of the 
cylinder prevents the husk passing. 
The cylinder is Maitland’s patent, 
The starch-like fluid then passes into 
coppers, of which there are 3, where it 
is boiled from 24 to 4 hours. ‘These 
are called wort coppers, but wort is a 
sweet solution of malt before hop is 
putin. A packet of hops weighs 1} 
ewt. Kent and Bavarian hops were 
formerly used ; the former is smaller 
than the Bavarian. You must crush 
the hop before it gives out an aroma. 
The Company have obtained a conces- 
sion from the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
which allows them to grow hops in 
any part of that province. There was 
a difliculty, however, about the terms 
on which the hops were to be de- 
livered, which the author was fortu- 
nate to get settled. 

To prevent accidents a whistle was 
always sounded before working the 
engines. After boiling, the fluid passcs 
into hop-backs, large cisterns, of 
which there are 2, and here the hop is 
cleared out. The cooling operation 
comes next. There are 5 refrigerating 
machines, 2 horizontal made by Mor- 
ton and Wilson, 2 vertical made by 
Lawrence, and 1 horizontal by Ponti- 
fex, Lawrence’s are by far the best, 
and could do all the work. The cold 
water passes inside pipes and cools the 
wort as it trickles down. 

Fermentation comes next. The beer 
flows into large vats, of which there are 
6 of 10 ft. diameter, and 2 of 6, all 10 ft, 
high. Yeast is here mixed with the 
beer, and carbonic acid gas is evolved 
and alcohol produced at the same time. 
This gas is heavy and sinks with the 
beer, when that is let out, and unless 
removed by water or other means is 
dangcrous. More than one death has 
occurred through the carelessness of 
the men, in going into the vats before 
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the gas is removed. The vats ought to 
be thoroughly washed after each emp. 
tying. The beer is then cleansed in 
large casks, that is, the yeast separates 
itself from the beer, and the last opera. 
tion of all is to put hops in the cask, 
which preserves the beer and makes it 
brisk. The hops are raw. There are 
6 germinating rooms, each 120 ft. long. 
and drying rooms, in which latter the 
heat is 136°, 

Am. from the Brewery is the Law: 
rence Asylum, to which the visitor 
may be carried in a jhampan by Kash- 
miri porters, and may then go on to the 
Pind View and along a lofty precipice 
commanding a magnificent view of 
the Pir Panjal. which with other 
mountains, is covered with snow up to 
May. The visitor will then arrive at 
the Roman Catholic chapel, which is a 
house belonging to Government. The 
R. Catholics obtained a site, on which 
they intended to build a chapel for 
themselves, but this site was carried 
away by an extensive landslip, which 
also swept away the Bakery; a rock 
weighing about 100 tons fell on the 
Mall. The English Protestant Church 
was consecrated by Bishop Cotton on 
March 2nd, 1860, by the name of 
Trinity Church. It holds 396 persons, 
and was finished in 1867, It bas hand- 
some brass fittings, made at Mari. The 
Tables of Commandments and Belief 
are in metal, and cost £40 in England. 
The brass lectern cost £43, the brass 
lamps £50, and the rails £50, There 
are only 2 inscriptions, one to Col. 
Davies, under whose supervision the 
Mari Church was completed, and who 
died in Asam as Superintending Engi- 
neer there, in 1869. The other is to 
Gen. Barstowe, of the Beng. army. 

On the other side of the road from 
the church is Jahdngir’s shop, the 
principal general shop in the Station. 
The balcony round it overhangs a pre- 
cipice of some 100 ft., and some 
years ago the bazar below it was ail 
in flames. The visitor may now pro- 
ceed to Government House, which 18 
to the N. on very high ground; to the 
left is the handsome house of Mr. 
Long, the chemist, said to be the best 
built house in Mari, To the N.E, there 
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is a fine view over the Kashmir road 
to Topa, and to the W. is a beautiful 
piece of forest, with splendid tall 
trees, oaks and pines. Here are also 
2 pools, on which they skate in winter, 
and fine springs of clear water. The 
Club is centrally situated, and has sets 
of rooms, for each of which 5 rs. a-day 
is paid. 

A few yards below this is the 
Racquet Court, and lower still is the 
upper cemetery, now closed. It isa 
rough piece of ground. Here is the 
tomb of the son of Col. Hugh Troup, 
who died from falling over a precipice 
in 1855. The lower cemetery is far 
more extensive, and is prettier and 
better kept. It is to the S.W., and 
consists of a succession of terraces. 
The descent to the Ist terrace is by 17 
stone steps; here is buried the Rev. 
Isaac Cattles, ‘who died July 20th, 
1867, “of cholera, contracted during 
his devoted ministrations among those 
who were sick and dying of this dis- 
ease.” The descent to the 2nd terrace 
is by 10 stone steps, and to the 3rd by 
12, Many officers of Highland regts. 
and others are buried here, as is Mr. 
McEwan, maltster to the Mari Brewery 
Co., who died in July, 1867. The 4th 
terrace is reached by descending 12 
steps, and the 5th by the same number. 
Here isa tomb to 14 men of the 6th 
Royal Regt. who died at Mari during 
the cholera epidemic of 1872. 

ae rides and walks are very beau- 
tiful. 
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ROUTE 29. 


MARI TO SHRINAGAR IN KASHMIR. 


The stages on this route are as fol- 
lows :— 





Names of Stages. Z Remarks. 


MS 

Mari . z | — | Height above 

Deval . 112] sea _ level 

Kohala . -| 9 7,457 ft. 

Chatr-Kelas . s 9 | 

Raru . . est | 

Tandali . | 13 

Garhi . . | 134 

Hatti . | 10 ! 

Chakoti .1 15 

Uri F - | 16 

Naushahra . .| 4 

Baraintla 5 ast 9 

Patan . F : . | 14 : 

Shrinagar 17 | Height ahove 

—_ sea level 

Total . {163 | 5,235 ft. 

The road to Deval descends the 


whole way through a forest of oaks 
and pines, and is from 10 to 12 ft. 
broad. The traveller will turn to the 
Tight of the Post Office and pass 
the Secretariat and Telegraph Oftice, 
down to the Cricket Ground, 3 m., 
then pass the Garyal ridge on the 
right, and then Chumiari, where Brit- 
ish troops encamp in the hot weather. 
The road then passes along the right 
side of the Kaner valley, the scenery 
all the way being very beautiful. 

The bangla at Deval has 4 sets of 
apartments, and commands a fine view. 
Supplies and carriage are abundant. 
To Kohala, the road still descends till 
near the 6th m., when it turns to the 
right and enters the valley of the Jhi- 
lam, which is now seen on the right, 
and continues to be seen as far as Ba- 
ramula, About 14 m. before reaching 
the T. B. at Kohala, the Kaner is 
crossed by a suspension bridge. The 
T. B. is on a plateau 150 ft. above the 
road. It is exactly like that at Deval. 
It is very hot from its low position in 
a deep valley. The journey to Chatr, 
like that of the preceding stage, is hot, 
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as the road is exposed to the sun. 
The Jhilam is crossed in this stage by 
a fine suspension bridge, which was 
finished in 1871, and on which a toll is 
charged, 

After passing this bridge the road 
enters the territories of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. Chatr isa small village. 
The T. B. is 150 ft. above the river, and 
has 4 rooms below, with an open 
verandah, and 2 above with a similar 
verandah infront. There is a Khansa- 
man here, who can cook. The march 
to Raru is also a hot one. Just below 
the T. B. at Chatr the road descends 
and passes the Agar river, which is 
unbridged, and is sometimes so swol- 
len by rain that it cannot be crossed 
for hours; 2 other smaller streams are 
crossed, and the road continues up the 
valley of the Jhilam, only a few feet 
above the river the whole way. There 
are other streams, but they are well 
bridged. 

Raru is a very small village. The 
T. B. is about 150 ft. above the 
Jhilam, and is like that of Chatr, only 
without an upper story. Opposite this 
is a gorge, along which the Nain Sukh, 
“ Hye’s Delight,” rushes with a loud 
noise to meet the Jhilam. For 3m. 
the road from Rart' to Tandali runs 
along the Jhilam, then rises to the vil- 
lage of Amou on the top of a spur 
from the hills. At the end of a spur 
the road turns to the right and de- 
scends 2m. to the Jhilam. At 5m. 
from Rart the Kishnganga river joins 
the Jhilam on its right bank. On the 
left bank is the town of Muzaffarabad. 
Towards the end of the march a pretty 
waterfall is seen. The T. B. at Tan- 
dali is on the river’s edge, and sur- 
rounded by mountains clothed with 
forests. It is a pretty spot. A Nuwab 
resides in the village, who is courteous 
to strangers. Garhi is a very small 
village. The T. B. is only a few feet 
above the river. 

The march to Hatti is exposed to 
the morning sun. The road continues 
along the river for 2 m., then there is 
a short ascent and descent. A rough 
path then leads up to a gap in the 
spur which crosses the road. This 
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of reeds and lotus flowers, which may 
once have been a lake. The road then 
turns to the right to a very steep and 
narrow valley, crossing by a bridge a 
stream, from which is a rough ascent, 
From this it winds into another valley, 
where there are some rough ascents 
and descents. After the junction of 
the Kishnganga, the Jhilam is called 
Vedushta, and becomes narrower and 
rougher. The roar and foam of its 
waters increase as far as the Baramula 
Pass, and from thence the stream be- 
comes broad and smooth. 

The T. B. at Garhi is on the opposite 
side of a wide mountain torrent, the bed 
of whichis briaged by long polescovered 
with planks, fastened at each end with 
wooden pegs. In the adjoining stream 
are pools, in which fish may be taken. 
On leaving the T. B, at Garhi, there is 
a steep and rough ascent for } of a m., 
with acorresponding rough descent to 
a bridged torrent, with a still rougher 
ascent on the other side. Then the 
road passes through a forest of pine 
and oak, on the grassy mountain side, 
with some easy ascents. At 6 m. from 
Hatti there is a fine chanar or “ plane 
tree,” with aclear stream, where a halt 
may be made for breakfast. Just be- 
yond there is a rough descent, and 
another to a small unbridged stream, 
whence isalong ascent to the top of a 
spur called Koh Dandar. Thence 
there is a very steep descent down the 
grassy side of the mountain. The path 
is 1000 ft. above the river, and so steep 
is the slope that a stone set rolling 
will descend into the water. In 1876 
an officer’s horse was killed at this 
spot, having rolled down the whole 
way into the river. 

The T. B. at Chakoti is on the moun- 
tain’s side, with a small cool stream 
belowit. The next march is the longest 
and the most fatiguing of the whole 
route. A short way from Chakoti 
there is a long easy descent to a 
bridged mountain stream, which falls 
in cascades down a rocky wooded 
gorge; then there is a stecper and 
rougher ascent to level ground, where 
on the left is a ruincd mosque of 
deodar wood, beautifully carved. After 


path descends into a little plain full | a level m, there is anothcr descent to 
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a bridged stream, beyond which there 
is a very long and occasionally very 


steep ascent, with a fairly easy descent 


to the village of Harusar, just below 
which is a wide stream, which, how- 
ever, is bridged. At 4am. further on 
is another stream, which also is 
bridged, and as it is a cool and shady 
place, a halt is usually made for break- 
fast. The fort of Uri is seen at 2 m. 
off, 

Uri is a very small town on the 
side of the hill to the right. The Jhi- 
lam flows to the N. through a deep 
rocky gorge, boiling and foaming with 
adeafening noise. Near the old stone 
fort and a little way up the stream, 
there is a curious rope bridge, The 
T. B. is halfway between the town 
and the fort. Instead of going to Nau- 
shahra, the old halting place, the 
usual plan is to go to Rampur. The 
scenery here is grander than any yet 
seen, A rough descent leads to the 
Shah Kakutah, a bridged stream. 
After a long bend the road descends 
once more into the Jhilam valley, on 
the opposite side of which is seen a 
Sarai built by the Mughuls, and now 
ruined. The bed of the Jhilam here 
contracts, and the river rushes along 
it with a thundering sound. Halfway 
on the right, in the dense forest, is an 
ancient ruin covered with ivy, called 
Pandugarh, It hasan arched entrance, 
from which a massive flight of steps 
leads to a central building. The T, B. 
at Rampur is beautifully situated in 
an open space in the forest. It has 6 
sets of rooms, with an open verandah 
along the whole front, 

The road from Rampur to Baramula 
crosses the bridged stream of the 
Harpat Kai, and a m. further on isa 
fine old stone temple, which is much 
resorted to by Hindu pilgrims, and at 
Which an annual mela, or “fair,” is 
held. The ascent of the Baramula 
Pass is steep, but only occupies a } of 
an hour, From the top of the Pass 
there is a fine view over the vale of 
Kashmir, 

_ In Baramula the traveller is fairly 
in Kashmir, It isa town of 800 houses, 
and according to the census of 1873, 


has 4,474 inhabitants on the right 


[ Panjdd—1883,] 
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bank of the Jhilam. The houses are 
of deodar wood, and several stories 
high, with pent roofs covered with 
birch bark, and overlaid with earth, 
which is usually covered with grass 
and flowers. It is said to have been 
founded by Hushki, an Indo-Scythian 
king, and to have been formerly called 
Hushkipur. The Jhilam is here spanned 
by a wooden bridge of eight piers. At 
its right end is a Sarai built by the 
Mughuls, now in ruins. At two m, 
from Baramula is the temple of Pan- 
drithan. This word is said to be a 
corruption of Puram Adi Sthan. This 
place was once the capital of Kashmir, 
and contained afamous shrine, in which 
Ashoka placed atooth of Buddha, The 
temple stands, as it has always stood, 
in the centre of its tank, but the over- 
flow drains having been choked, it can 
now only be approached by swimming, 
or in a boat. It seems to have had a 
third story to its roof, but that has 
fallen. The lower part of the building 
exhibits all the characteristic features 
of the style in as much perfection as 
in any other known example. 

From Baramula the sanatorium of 
Gulmarg may be visited. The distance 
by the riding road is 16 m., und by the 
footpath 14, The journey occupies six 
hours, and carriage must be paid for 
at the rate of a stage and a half. 
Gulmarg, “ Rose meadow,” is 3,000 ft. 
above Shrinagar, and is much resorted 
to in July and August. The house 
accommodation consists only of log 
huts, but there are many beautiful 
spots for pitching tents. It is simply 
a mountain down, intersected by a 
stream and covered with flowers of 
all colours. The climate is cool, 
bracing, and salubrious, but no sup- 
plies are procurable at the spot except 
milk and butter. 

From Baramula the traveller may, 
if he prefers it, proceed by boat: 
to Shrinagar, up the Jhilam. The 
voyage occupies 20 hours. The 
dungah, or “ boat,” is towed by the 
crew, which generally consists of four 
persons, of whom two remain in the 
boat, one to steer, and the other to 
cook. The fare is 2 rs., or 4 a rupee 
to each of the crew. There is a lighter 
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boat called a Shikdrt in daily use by 
the English visitors, It is generally 
manned by six men, and is fitted with 
cushions, The crew are paid 31s. a 
month, and 8 anas for the boat. When 
boats are taken out of Shrinagar, the 
crew have 4 an ana per diem, per 
man. The traveller will do well to 
engage two boats, one for his servants 
and baggage, the other for himself. 

At six hours from Baramula, the 
town of Sopi7 is reached. It is built on 
both sides of the river, with a connect- 
ing bridge, and has 3,973 inhabitants. 
Here there is excellent fishing for the 
mahser, which is a very handsome 
fish, growing to the weight of 20 or 
30 lbs., and giving good sport. Just 
above Sopur is the Walar Lake, the 
largest piece of water in Kashmir. 
It extends 10 m. by 6, and the Jhilam 
flows through it. Sudden squalls are 
frequent. and in one of them Gulab 
Singh, with a fleet of 300 boats, was 
nearly drowned, and the boats were all 
wrecked. The boatmen, therefore, in 
general prefer to go by a canal, which 
enters the 8. side, and after winding 
through miles of marshy ground 
swarming with mosquitoes re-enters 
the Jhilam. 

Should the traveller prefer to go by 
land, he will have, an easy journey 
along a level road, and pass through 
lovely scenery. ‘The city of Patan by 
the census of 1873 has 50,084 in- 
habitants, 

Shrinagar, which is also said to be 
called Suryanagar, “ The city of the 
sun,” is the capital of Kashmir, and 
contains, according to the census of 
1873, 132,681 inhabitants, Of these 
92,766 are Muslims, 39,737 are Hindus, 
and 178 belong to other castes, Troyer, 
in his “ Raja Tarangini,” vol. ii., p. 
340, says “J’ai déja fait remarquer 
que la ville de Crinagar batie par le 
roi Agoka ne l’a pas été sur le terrain 
ol se trouve la capitale moderne de 
ce nom. La fondation de celle-ci est 
généralement attribuée & Pravaraséna, 
qui vécut dans le 11¢ siécle de notre 
ére.”” But Ince says it was built in the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. 
It extends along both sides of the 
Jhilam about 2 m, and though it stands 
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about 5,676 ft. above the sea, it is sur- 
rounded by swamps, which make it 
unhealthy. The Jhilam is here about 
the width of the Thames at Kingston, 
with a similar current; it is much 
more important as a thoroughfare than 
any of the streets, indeed there are 
but one or two strects on which there 
is traffic. The two parts of the city 
divided by the river are joined by 
seven bridges, the Amiri Kadal, the 
Hubba Kadal, the Fath Kadal, the 
Zaina Kadal, the Ali Kadal, the Naya 
Kadal, and Safa Kadal. 

The river is 88 yds. broad, and 
18 ft. deep ; it was formerly embanked 
with rectangular blocks of limestone, 
but some of the embankment has been 
washed away. There are some fine 
flights of steps descending to the river ; 
there are also several canals, of which 
the Sant-i-kul, the Kut-i-kul, and the 
Nali Mar are the chief. The banglds 
for visitors are all on the r. bank of 
the river, and are built in orchards 
above the city in 2 ranges ; the lower 
range, commencing 400 yds. above the 
Amiri Kadal Bridge, is for bachelors, 
and contains 4 houses standing in 3 
orchards, called Tara Singh Bagh or 
Garden, Gurmuk Singh Garden, and 
Hari Singh Garden. The upper range, 
commencing } m. above the lower, is 
for married people; it is built in the 
Munshi Bagh, and consists of 16 
detached houses, and three raised 
terraces, in each of which are 6 scts 
of quarters of 3 rooms each ; these 
are all rent free, but the Maharaja 
reserves the right of retaining any for 
special visitors. 

The Post Office is in the lower 
range. The Native Agent, Babu 
Amarnath, is appointed by the 
Maharaja to attend to [European 
visitors ; his office is at the river end 
of the Poplar Avenue, and is called 
the Babu k& Daftar. The rules for 
visitors, published under the sanction 
of the Panjab Government, require 
most careful attention, aud are as 
follows :— 


1. Visitors wishing to visit the Fort 
and Palace are required to give notice 
of their intention on the previous day 
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to the Babu deputed to attend on 
European visitors. 

2. Visitors about to proceed into the 
interior, and wishing to be supplied 
with carriage, are requested to com- 
municate with the Babu at least 30 
hours before the time fixed for their 
departure. Failing this notice the 
Babu cannot be responsible for the 
supply of carriage in proper time. 

3. Cows and bullocks are under no 
circumstances to be slain in the terri- 
tories of H.H. the Maharaja. 

4, Visitors are not permitted to take 
up their abode in the town, in the 
Dilawar Khan Bagh, or in the gardens 
on the Dal Lake, viz., the Nishat 
and Shalimar gardens, and_ the 
Chashma Shahi. The Nasim Bagh 
is available for camping. The fixed 
camping places in Shrinagar are as 
follows :—the Ram, Munshi, Hari 
Singh, and Chinar Baghs. 

5. Servants of visitors found in the 
city after dark, and any servant found 
without a light after the,evening gun 
has fired, will be liable to be appre- 
hended by the police. 

6. Servants of visitors found resort- 
ing for purposes of nature to places 
other than the tixed latrines will be 
liable to punishment. 

7. Grass-cutters are prohibited from 
cutting grass in or in the neighbour- 
hood of the gardens occupied by 
European visitors. 

8. All boats are to be moored on the 
left bank of the river, and no boatmen 
are allowed to remain at night on the 
right bank, 

9. When the Dal Gate is closed no 
attempt should be made to remove 
the barrier or to lift the boats over the 
band to or from the lake. 

10. Visitors are not permitted to 
shoot in the tract of country extend- 
ing along the lake from the Takht-i- 
Sulaiman to the Shalimar gardens, 
which is a preserve of H.H. the 
Maharaj4 ; shooting on the tracts 
marginally noted, which are private 
property, is also prohibited. 


Marginal note.—Dopatta, Kukaiwala, 
Machhipura, Danna, jShikra, Uri, Bham- 
gar. 
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11. Visitors are prohibited from 
shooting the heron in Kashmir. 

12. Fishing is prohibited at the 
places marginally noted, as also 
between the lst and 3rd bridges in 
Shrinagar. 


Marginal note. — Marttand, Verneg, 
Anantnag, Devt, Khairbhawani, 


13. Houses have been built by H.H. 
the Maharaja for the accommodation 
of visitors. Those in the Munshi 
Bagh being set aside for the use of 
married people, and those in the Hari 
Singh Bagh for bachelors. With the 
exception of the houses reserved by 
H.H. for the private guests, and those 
reserved for the Civil Surgeon, dis- 
pensary, and library, all the houses are 
available for visitors, and are allotted 
by the Babu. 

14. Married visitors are allowed to 
leave the houses occupied by them for 
a term of 7 days without being re- 
quired permanently to vacate the 
same. After the expiration of that 
period the Babu is empowered to 
make over the premises to another 
visitor requiring house accommoda- 
tion ; any property left by the former 
occupant being liable to removal at 
the owner’s risk. Bachelors are 
allowed to leave-their houses for a 
period of 3 days subject to the same 
conditions, 

15. Visitors are required to conform 
strictly to all local laws and usages. 

16. In all matters where they may 
require redress, and especially on the 
occurrence of robberies, visitors are 
informed that they should refer as 
soon as practicable to the officer on 
special duty. 

17, Visitors are particularly re- 
quested to be careful that their ser- 
vants do not import into, or export 
from, the Valley articles for sale on 
which duty is leviable. The baggage 
of visitors in not examined by the 
Maharaja’s Customs officials, and in 
return for this courtesy it is expected 
that any evasion of the Customs 
Regulations will be discountenanced. 


As many journeys will be made in 
boats, it is necessary to state that a 
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Dungah will be paid at 15 rs. a month, | 30 ft. wide. On the N. side, the 


including the crew. 

The river view of the city is very 
picturesque. Each house is built in- 
dependently, and varies in height, 
form, and material, but nearly all the 
houses agree in having low sloping 
roofs, with projecting eaves and many 
windows in front, protected by 
wooden lattices of ingenious patterns. 
Each house is based on a solid stone 
wall, sometimes of rough masonry, 
sometimes of cut stone brought from 
the old Hindu temples. This wall is 
raised above the level of the highest 
floods. Above it is a wood and brick 
building of 2, 3, or 4 stories, in many 
cases projecting some feet over the 
river, This upper structure is some- 
times of brick pillars, on which all 
above rests, filled in with looser brick- 
work, Sometimes the frame is of 
wood, and these kinds of buildings 
are said to resist earthquakes, which 
often occur in Kashmir, better than 
more solid masonry. 

“The view of these buildings,” says 
Mr. Drew (p. 184), “‘ unevenly regular, 
but for that very reason giving in the 
sunlight varied lights, and depths of 
shadow ; of the line of them broken 
with several stone Ghats thronged 
with people, that lead from the river 
up to the lanes of the city; of the 
mountain ridges showing above, in 
form varying as one follows the 
turns of the river; of the stream 
flowing steadily below, with boats of 
all kinds coming and going on it, is 
one of remarkable interest and 
beauty. From a tower or hill com- 
manding a bird’s-eye view, the site is 
still more curious, because of the 
great expanse of earth-covered roofs, 
which at certain seasons are covered 
with a growth of long grass that 
makes the city look as green as the 
country.” 

Public buildings in the city are not 
of very great importance. The Fort 
contains the Pulace, and is of stone, 
and 400 yds. long by 200 wide. It is 
called the Shir Garh, and lies N.W. 
and S.E. The walls are 22 ft. high, 
and are strengthened by bastions. On 
the 8, and W. sides there is a ditch, 


te 


Kutikul Canal, and on the E. side 
the Jhilam. On one of the bastions 
overlooking the river are the apart: 
ments which used to be inhabited by 
the Minister, Kirp’ Ram. Below is 
the treasury, and next is the audience 
chamber, called the Rang Mahall, a 
wooden room painted. Below it is 
the Gol Garh, or “round house,” the 
finest modern building in the city, 
in which the Maharaja gives his 
receptions. Close to this is the 
Maharaj ka Mandir or “ King’s Tem- 
ple,” which is covered with gilt 
copper plates. 

The principal entrance to the Palace 
is from the river bank, whence a 
broad flight of wooden stairs leads to 
the terrace, on which the fort is. 
After seeing the fort, the next visit 
may be to the Shekh Bagh, which is 
below the bachelors’ range of houses, 
In this garden is the old Residency, 
now uscd asachurch. The Cemetery 
is at the 8S. corner of the garden, and 
on the |. as you enter. It is en- 
closed by a railing of wood, and 
was consecrated in May, 1865, by the 
Bishop of Calcutta. Here is buried 
Lieut. Thorpe, of the 8th Regt, 
who wrote a pamphlet against the 
Kashmir Government, and died sud- 
denly after ascending the Takht iSulai- 
man, The Kashmir Government asked 
for a commission of inquiry, but the 
body having been already examined 
by Dr. Cayley, who reported that 
death was owing to rupture of the 
heart, the commission was annulled, 
Opposite to the Shekh Bagh is the 
Barahdari, which the Maharaja some- 
times assigns to distinguished guests. 
The visitor may then go on to the 
Poplar Avenue, which begins near 
the Amiri Kadal Bridge, behind 
the Sbhekh Bagh, and ends at the 
Suntikul or ““apple-tree’”’ canal. 
This avenue was planted by the 
Sikhs, and is 1jm. long and 56 ft. 
wide. 

The Amiri Kadal Bridge may then 
be visited. A description of it will 
apply to the 6 other bridges. The 
piers are composed of large cedar 
trees from 15 to 20 ft. long and 8 ft. 
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in diameter, placed one over the} Parbat or Koht Mahran, an isolated 


other. 


Large lime trees grow from | hill 250 ft. high, which is 24 m. from 


this foundation and shade the bridge. | the bachelors’ quarters, on the N. out- 
The cross beams, on which passengers | skirts of the city. The road is through 


tread, are so loosely joined that the 
river can be seen through them. On 
these, huts and booths have been built. 
According to Baron Hiigel, p. 117, 
these bridges were built by the Mus- 
lime, 

_ The Shih Hamadén Mosque is 
just below the Fath Kadal. It is 
nearly a sq., aud within the roof is 
supported by slender pillars, Outside 
aud about half-way up the wall are 
balconies ornamented with wood 
carving, and the roof is supported 
by dwarf pillars. The roof of the 
temple projects over the outer 
walls, and has hanging bells at the 4 
corners. The summit rises in pyra- 
midal form, and terminates in a gilt 
ball. The Persian inscription inside 
is in praise of Shah Hamadan the 
Fakir, to whom the mosque is dedi- 
cated. The mosque is built of cedar, 
as are most of the mosques in 
Kashmir. From the top is a magnifi- 
cent view over the city. 

The Bagh i Dilawar Khén is 5 
minutes’ walk from the Ghat, ad- 
joining the Shah Hamadan, and can 
be reached by water. It is 128 
yds, long and 70 wide, and at it in 
1835, Hiigel, Vigne, and Hender- 
son stayed. The buildings at that 
time were 2 little low sq. houses, 
m front of one of which Baron 
Hiigel pitched his tent. He speaks 
of the walls as composed of 
beautiful openwork lattice carving, 
- through which theair entered at every 
crevice, and windows were pierced on 
all the 4 sides.” Baron Hiigel was 
there in November, and said he could 
not sleep for the piercing cold. 

_ Nearly opposite the Shah Hamadan 
is the new or stone mosque, which is 
now used only as a granary. It was 
built by Nur Jahan of polished lime- 
stone, and was once a very fine build- 


the Poplar Avenue, and over the 
bridge at the upper end, which crosses 
the Suntikul Canal, then turns to the 
left through the village of Drogjan at 
the Dal-ka-Darwazah, or “gate of the 
city lake.” Thence proceed along the 
causeway lined with poplars, which 
separates the lake from the canal, then 
cross the high bridge over the Mar 
Canal, which flows from the lake 
through the N. half of the city. 
After 30 yds. turn to the right into 
an open space, and then go N. to 
the principal gateway in the wall 
round the hill, which is called the 
Kati Darwazah. Over this is a Per- 
sian inscription, which states that the 
stone wall, as well as the fort, were 
built by Akbar, in 1590 A.D., at a cost 
of a million. The wall is 3 m. long, 
28 ft. high, and 13 ft. thick. At every 
50 yds. there are bastions, 34 ft. high. 
The Kati Darwazah is on the 8.E., 
and on the opposite quarter is the 
Sangin, while the Bachi Gate is on 
the W. 

The Fort was built by Akbar to 
overawe the capital after a revolt. 

By the road which begins on the N. 
side of the hill, the visitor may ride 
up to the fort ; that which commences 
on the 8, face can only be passed on 
foot. In this fort Zaman Shah was 
for atime imprisoned. From the top 
of the hill the city is seen spreading 
out on the S. On the S.K. is the 
Takht i Sulaiman, and on the EK, the 
City Lake. On the 8. side of the hill 
is the Shrine of Akhtind Mild Shih, 
a spiritual guide of Jahangir, in 
which notice some finely wrought 
black marble, while the gates are made 
of asingle stone and polished like a 
mirror. On the W. is the Shrine of 
Shih Ilamza, styled Makhdum Sahib. 
On the N. side is a mass of rock, 
which the Hindus have covered with 


ing ; inside it measures 60 yds. long|red pigment, and make it a place 


and 80 wide, which space is divided 
into passages by 2 rows of massive 
arches. 





of worship for Vishnu. 
The next day may be spent in a 
visit to the Zukht i Sulaiman, which 


The visitor will now ascend the Hari is behind the married quarters. It 
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rises to 1,083 ft. above Shrinagar, and 
6,263 above the sea. There are 2 
roads to the top. but that to the EK. is 
fit only for good walkers, being very 
rough. The visitor will, therefore, 
proceed by the W. road, which was 
made by Gulab Singh, and is com- 
posed of wide stone steps, which ex- 
tend nearly all the way. The steepest 
parts are the first hundred yds., and 
the last 20. The steps are in 3 flights, 
At the end of the Ist is a level piece 
50 yds. long, and at the end of the 
2nd another level piece 70 yds. long. 
Ladies have ridden up to the last 
20 yds., but it is safer for them to 
ascend backwards in jhampans. 

On the summit isa Auddhist Temple. 
The Hindus call it Shankar Acharya. 
It is built of masses of rock, according 
to Baron Hiigel, but according to a 
more accurate authority, it is raised 
on an octagonal base of solid masonry. 
the top of which is reached by 30 
steps, the first 12 of which lead to an 
archway 64 ft. high and 1 ft. 10 in. 
wide. Beyond this archway is another 
flight of 18 polished limestone steps, 
each 8ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and 1 ft. 
high. On either side of the steps is a 
balustrade, 63 ft. high, of the same 
material. Outside the temple is a 
stone pavement 9 ft. wide, round 
which is a stone parapet 4} ft. high, 
now much ruined. 

The interior of the temple is circular, 
and 14 ft. in diameter, and 11 ft. high. 
The walls are covered with gypsum, and 
4 octagonal limestone pillars support 
the roof, Inthecentre of the chamber 
is a stone platform, 53 ft. sq. and 1 ft. 
high. On this isa black Lingam. On 
one of the 2 pillars on the left are 
Persian inscriptions, which state that 
the idol was made by Raja Hashti in 
the 54th year of the Samwat, or 1937 
years ago. Near the temple are ruins 
of other buildings. The view from 
the top commands nearly the whole 
valley, with the windings of the 
Jhilam, which are said to have sug- 
gested the shaw] patterns. The temple 
is said to have been built by Jaloka, 
son of Ashoka, in 220 B.c. 

The City Lake, or Dal,is on the 
N.E. side of the city, and is 5 m. long | 
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and 24 broad, with an average depth 
of 10 ft. Thisis the lake of which we 
read in “ Lalla Rookh”’ (see p. 295):— 
Who has not heard of the Vale of Kashmir, 

With its roses the brightest the earth ever 


gave, 
Its temples, and grottocs, and fountains as 
clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over 
their wave? 


Oh, to see it at sunset—when warm o’er the 
Lake 


Its splendour at parting a summer eve 
throws, 
Like a bride, full of blushes, when ling’ring to 
take 
A last look of her mirror, at night ere she 
goes !— 
When the shrines through the foliage are 
gleaming half shown. 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of 
its own. 
Here the music of prayer from a minaret 
swells, ~- 


Here the Magian his urn, full of perfume is 
swinging, 

And here at the altar a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is 

ringing. 

The water of the lake is beautifully 
clear, and comes partly from springs 
and partly from a mountain stream 
which enters the N. side. The follow- 
ing places which are around the lake 
should be visited :— 

. Naiwidyar. 

. Chandar Bagh. 

. Drogjun. 

. Hazrat bal, 

. Nasim Bagh. 

. Isle of Chanars. 
. Shalamar Bagh. 

&, Nishdt Bagh. 

9. Chashmah Shahi. 

Nainidyar.—aAt this place there 18 
a stone bridge with 3 elegant arches ; 
a marble slab on the middle arch 
has a Persian inscription respect 
ing the construction of the bridge. 
200 yds. above is the ruined mosque of 
Hasan Abad, built by the Shi'ahs in 
the time of Akbar, of bricks and 
mortar faced with limestone, which 
Mian Singh the Sikh governor carried 
off to construct the steps at the Basant 
Bach. A m. beyond the Naiwidyat 
will be seen some of the floating 
gardens, which cover a large part of 
the lake in this direction. The way 
these gardens are formed will be found 


Nate WNE 
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in Moorcroft, vol. ii, p. 137. ‘The j called in the aid of Namiuna, the en- 
roots of aquatic plants growing in/|chantress mentioned by Moore. 
shallow places are divided, about 2ft.| The Nasim Bagh or “ garden of 
under the water, so that they com- | zephyrs’’isa few hundred yards beyond 
pletely lose all connection with the | Hazratbal, and is an hourand a quarter 
bottom of the lake, but retain their | by boat from Drogjun. It was made by 
former situation in respect to each | one of the Mughul Emperors, probably 
other. When thus detached from the! Akbar. It has a great revetment wall 
soi! they are pressed into somewhat | of masonry, terraces, and stairs. The 
closer contact, and formed into beds | splendid avenues of chanar trees, 30 
of about 2 yds. in breadth, and of an!or 40 ft. above the lake, throw a de- 
indefinite length. The heads of the | lightful shade over the grassy walks, 
sedges, reeds and other plants are | The edifice built by the Emperor, which 
now cut off and laid upon its; made one chief attraction of the place, 
surface, and covered with a thin coat | is now in ruins, and half hidden. But 
of mud, which at first intercepted in| among the foliage of the plane trees 
its descent, gradually sinks into the | an exquisite view of the lake will be 
mass of matted roots. The bed floats,| had. The glassy surface of the lake 
but is kept in its place by a stake of | reflects the circling wall of mountains, 
willow driven through it at each end, | which bave especially in the morning 
which admits of its rising and falling | sun their details softened, and their 
in accommodation to the rise or fall | colours harmonized by a delicate haze. 
of the water.” Innumerable ducks live on this lake, 

The Chandar Bagh is on the left bank | feeding on the roots of the Zrapa 
of the *‘ apple-tree canal,” which joins 


bispinosa. 
the lake to the Jhilam. There is a Lsle of Chanars is also called 


beautiful grove of plane trecs here.|the Rupa Lanka or “silver island.” 
It is reached in about 20 minutes, from |It is opposite the Nasim Bagh in 
the Ghat at the Shir Garh. the middle of the N. part of the 
Drogjun is reached in 36 minutes|lake. It was a favourite resort of 
from the same place. It is a small| Nur Jahan, and is mentioned by 
village, with nothing remarkable ex-| Bernier and the poet Moore. The 
cept flood gates, which close of them- | building is 46 yds. sq., and 3 ft. above 
selves when the water of the river|the water. There was a platform with 
rises to a certain height. The gate|a plane tree at each corner, whence its 
here called the Dal k& Darwazah is| name. These have disappeared, as has 
much resorted to for bathing and fish- | the temple with marble pillars, and a 
ing. The water is from 15 to 40 ft. deep, | garden surrounding it, which Vigne 
and abounds with fish resembling trout. | saw there in 1835. There was also a 
Hazratbal is a large village on| black marble tablet, which, too, has 
the W. side of the lake. It may | gone; it bore the following inscrip- 
be reached in half an hour from | tion :— 
Naiwidyar. Along the whole front is 
a handsome flight of stone steps. 
There is a shrine here, in which a hair 
said to have been in Muhammad's 
beard is exhibited in a silver box. 
There are 4 annual festivals, and 
thousands resort to this place to sec 
the Mu i Mubarak or “ blessed hair.” 
The chief festival is in August. 
Formerly the feast of roses was one 
of the most distinguished of these JACQUEMONT, 1831, 
festivals, and it was at this feast that Wotrr, 1832. 
the love quarrel occurred between | Of these, three only lived to return 
Jahangir and Nur Mahall, when she | to their native country. 


Three travellers, 

Baron CarL Von HUcEL, trom Jamun, 
JOHN HENDERSON, from Ladak, 
Goprrey THoMAS VIGNE, from Iskardo, 
Who met in Shrinagar, on the 
18th November, 1835, 

Have caused the names of those 
European travellers who had _ previously 
Visited the Vale of Kashmir 
To be hereunder engraved. 
BERNIER, 1683, 

ForsTER, 1786. 

Moorcrort, TREBECK, AND GUTHRIE, 1823, 
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Shalamar Bagh is at the N.E. 
corner of the lake, and connected 
with it by a canal 1 m. long, and 
12 yds. wide. The garden is 500 yds. 
long and 207 yds. wide at the lower 
endl, but 260 yds. at the upper end. It 
is enclosed by a brick and stone wall 
10 ft. high, and is arranged in 4 ter- 
races. There is a line of basins of water 
along the middle of the garden con- 
nected by a canal 14 ft. deep, and from 
9 to 14 yds. wide. The canal and the 
reservoirs are lined with polished 
black limestone. The water comes 
from a mountain stream, which tra- 
verses the garden in alternate cas- 
cades and level runs. 

The etymology of the word Shala- 
mar has been much disputed. Drew 
is no doubt right in deriving it from 
Nhala, “ abode,” and mdr, “ love,” 
* Abode of love.” The Shdalamar 
Bagh was made by the Emperor 
Jahangir. The chicf beauty of the 
garden is the uppermost pavilion, 
which is supported on handsome 
columns of black and grey marble, 
and is surrounded by a’ tank in which 
are many fountains, and is shaded by 
plane trees. The tank is 52 yds. sq. 
and 34 ft. deep, and is lined with stone. 

The pavilion stands on a platform 
3 ft. high, and 65 ft. sq. It is 
20 ft. high, with a flat roof, which 
is supported on either side by 6 
finely carved pillars, polygonal and 
fluted. On 2 sides is an open cor- 
vidor 65 ft. long, and 18 ft. wide. 
In the centre is a passage 26 ft. long 
and 21 ft. wide, on either side of which 
is an apartment 21 ft. long by 13 ft. 
wide. ‘There are smaller pavilions in 
the 3 lower terraces, The Shdlamar 
is a favourite place for entertain- 
ments, and when at night the fountains 
are playing, and the whole garden is 
illuminated, the effect is magical. 

The Nishat Bagh also was made 
by Jahangir, and is situated in 
the middle of the E. side of the lake, 
and to reach it the visitor will pass 
under one of the bridges on the Satu, 
which is an artificial causeway, 4 m. 
long from the Naiwidyar bridge to the 
village of Ishibari, close to the N. side 


of the Nishat Bagh. This garden is | 


595 yds. long and 360 yds, wide, and 
is laid out in 10 terraces. As in the 
Shalamar Bagh there is a line of 
reservoirs along the centre of the 
whole garden connected by a canal 
13 ft. wide, and 8 in. deep. All this 
waterway is lined with polished lime- 
stone,and adorned with many fountains, 
The stream is the same as that which 
waters the Shdlamar, and the cas- 
cades are formed by inclined slabs 
of limestone beautifully scalloped to 
give a rippling appearance to the 
water. A pavilion built over the 
stream completes the line at each end. 
The beauty of the scene is enhanced 


| by magnificent plane trees on either 


side. 

The Chashmah Shahi or Royal foun- 
tain is a famous spring from the hill- 
side, 1 m. from the 8.E. margin of 
the lake. The garden in which the 
fountain is, is 113 yds. long. and 42 ft. 
wide. There are 3 terraces arranged 
like the Shalamar and Nishat gardens, 

After examining the places of in- 
terest at Shrinagar itself the traveller 
will next proceed to visit the build- 
ings of the greatest architectural in- 
terest in Kashmir, but before making 
his tour, he will do well to read the 
remarks which Mr. Fergusson has 
made on the peculiar style of Kashmir 
architecture. His observations are 
based on a stone model of a temple, 
which was drawn by General Cun- 
ningham, and which is an exact copy 
of the larger buildings, ‘ The temple 
in this instance is surmounted by 4 
roofs (in the built examples, so far as 
they are known, there are only 2 or 
3) which are obviously copied from 
the usual wooden roofs common to 
most buildings in Kashmir, where the 
upper pyramid covers the central part 
of the building, and the lower 4 
verandah, separated from the centre 
either by walls or merely by a range 
of pillars. In the wooden examples 
the interval between the 2 roofs seems 
to have been left open for light and 
air; in the stone buildings it is closed 
with ornaments. Besides this, how- 
ever, all these roofs are relieved by 
dormer windows, of a pattern very 
similar to those found in medizval 
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buildings in Europe; and the same 
steep sloping lines are used, also, to 


cover doorways and porches, these 


being virtually a section of the main 


roof itself, and evidently a copy of the 


same wooden construction. 
“The pillars which 
porticoes, and the one on which the 


model stands, are by far the most 
striking peculiarity of this style ; their 


shafts being almost identical with 
those of the Grecian Doric, and un- 
like ‘anything of the class found in 
other parts of India. Gencrally they 
are from 3 to 4 diameters in height, 
diminishing slightly towards the 
capital, and adurned with 16 flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the 
Grecian order. Both the bases and 
capitals are, it is true, far more com- 
plicated than would have been tole- 
rated in Greece, but at Poestum and 
in Rome we find with the Doric order 
a complexity of mouldings by no 
means unlike that found here. 
“Nowherein Kashmir do we find any 
trace of the bracket capital of the 
Hindus, nor of the changes from square 
to octagon, or to the polygon of 16 
sides, and so on. Now that we are 
becoming familiar with the classical 
influence that prevailed in Gandhara 
down to the 7th or 8th century, we 
have no difficulty in understanding 
whence those quasi-Grecian forms 
were derived, nor why they should be 
found so prevalent in this valley. It 
adds, however, very considctably to 
our interest in the subject to find that 
the civilization of the W. left so 
strong an impress on the arts of this 
part of India, that its influence can be 
detected in all the Kashmiri buildings 
down to the time when the local style 
perished under Muhammadan influence 
in the beginning of the 14th century. 
“Although, therefore, there can be no 
mistake about the principal forms of 
the architecture of Kashmir being 
derived from the classical styles of the 
W., and as little doubt as to the 
countries through which it was in- 
troduced into the valley, it must not 
be overlooked that the classical in- 
fluence is fainter and more remote 


from its source in Kashmir than in | 
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Gandhara.”’ of Arch., pp. 
283-4.) 

By far the finest and typical ex- 
ample of the Kashmiri style is the 
temple of Marttand, 5 m, ¥, of Islama- 
bad, the ancient capital of the valley. 
Islamabad was anciently called Anat- 
nag. and obtained its Muslim name 
in the ]5th century A.D. The houses 
at this place are mostly in ruins ; the 
beautiful carved work ornamenting 
the terraces, doors, and windows is 
almost destroyed by owls and jackals. 
To see the temple of Marttand the 
traveller must proceed to Islamabad, 
which journey can be made either as 
follows or in a boat, which is the 
easiest way. The land journey is :— 


(Hist. 


1 


Names of 


1 
Stages. | 2 Remarks. 








pee 


Ms. ! Height above sea level. 


i 
| 5,325 ft. 


Shrinagar 
Avantipir . | 17 | 5,350 ft. 
Islamabad . | 16 | 5,600 ft. 





Close to Islamabad is Wattan, which 
is shaded by a most magnificent avenue 
of plane trees. Here is a large square 
building, the 4th side of which is 
open to the valley. There is a large 
reservoir in the centre, about 80 paces 
broad, A spring of fine water gushes 
into it from the rock underneath the 
building. Here, as at Islamabad, the 
fish are in immense numbers, and are 
regarded by the people as sacred. The 
spring reminded Baron Hiigel of that 
of the Orontes in Syria, more especially 
of that of the valley of Balbek, though 
in respect of quantity of water, both 
these are much surpassed by the spring 
at Mattan. 

Marttand Temple.—This building 
stands well on an elevated plateau. 
No tree or house interferes with its 
solitary grandcur, and its ruins, thrown 
down probably by an earthquake, lie 
scattered as they fell. The temple is 
only 60 ft. long by 38 ft. broad. The 
width, however, is increased by 2 
wings to 60 ft. According to Cun- 
ningham it was also 60 ft. high, so 
that in its dimensions, although on a 
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smaller scale, it resembles the temple 
at Jerusalem, which was 150 ft. long, 
broad, and high. In plan at least, it 
reproduces the Jewish temples, more 
nearly than any other known build- 
ing. 

According to Cunningham the roof 
was of stone, but Mr. Fergusson is of 
opinion that the walls could never 
have supported a stone roof, and that 
it must, therefore, have been of wood. 
The inclosure in which the temple 
stands is now ruined, but it measures 
220 ft. by 142 ft. In each face is a 
central cell 30 ft. high, and higher 
than the colonnade on which it stands, 
It is probable that the interior of the 
quadrangle was originally filled with 
water, up to within a foot of the bases 
of the columns, and access to the 
temple was gained by a pathway of 
slabs supported on solid blocks, which 
lead from the steps of the gateway to 
those of the temple. The temple at 
Baramula still stands in the midst of 
water. There is no inscription to give 
the date of construction, but it is 
certain that the inclosure was built 
by Salitaditya, who reigned 725 to 
761 A.D., but Cunningham ascribes 
the building to Ranaditya, who reigned 
578 to 594 A.D. It is a curious fact 
that Randditya married a daughter of 
the Chola King, and assisted him to 
build an aqueduct on the Kaveri ; 
now the only temple according to 
Fergusson that resembles this one, is 
the smaller temple at Kanchi in the 
Chola country. 

The stone of which the temple is 
built is so friable that the sculptures 
now are hardly recognizable, but it 
would seem that all the principal 
figures have snake hoods, which would 
lead one to suppose that the temple 
was Naga. By the natives the temple is 
called Pandu Kuru, a name which 
simply refers the date to the time of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas. Baron Hiigel 
says, “the more one examines the 
mighty mass of Koran Pandau, the 
decper is the impression it makes on 
the mind.” In another placc he says, 
““the dark masses with their gigantic 
outlines are softened down by the 
slender pillars in many places, and the 
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large round apertures over the doors 
must have admitted sufficient light to 
dispel much of the obscurity.” As the 
temple is really very small, to speak 
of its gigantic outlines is gross exag- 
geration. 

Arantipir—On returning from 
Marttand the traveller may stop at 
Avantipuir. Avanti is the name of the 
modern Ujjain, and Drew isin error in 
accenting the a. The temples at this 
place were erected during the reign of 
Avanti-Varmma, between 875 and 
904 A.D. The two principal temples 
stand in courtyards, which measure 
externally 200 ft. by 160. The style 
closely resembles that of the temple at 
Marttand, only there is greater rich- 
ness of detail. 

Mr. Fergusson has given a woodcut 
ofa pillar here, which'closely resembles 
the pillars of the tomb at Mycenz. 
Avantipur was also once a capital of 
Kashmir. It is 15 hours’ journey by 
water to the 8. of Shrinagar. 

Bhaniyar is on the road between 
U’ri and Naushahra, the 9th and 10th 
stations on the route up from Mari. 
This of course can be visited by the 
traveller who comes from Mari, but as 
there are other routes to Shrinagar it 
is mentioned here. The temple mea- 
sures 145 ft. by 120, and except from 
natural decay of the stone is very per- 
fect. The trefoiled arch with its tall 
pediment, the detached column and its 
architrave are as distinctly shown here 
as in any other existing example, and 
present all,those quasi-classical features 
which we now know were inherited 
from the neighbouring province of 
Gandhara. The central temple is only 
26 ft. sq., and its roof is now covered 
with wooden shingles. 

Payech.—There is also a temple at 
Payech, which, though one of the 
smallest is among the most elegant 
and most modern examples of the 
Kashmir style. Its dimensions are 
only 8 ft. sq. for the superstructure, 
and 21 ft. high, including the base- 
ment, but with even these dimensions 
it acquires dignity from being erected 
with only 6 stones, 4 for the wall and 
2 for the roof. It stands by itself on 
a hill without any court or surround: 
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ings. Payech is a small village 10 m. 
from Pamptr, which is 7 m. S. of 
Shrinagar. 

Summer Retreats.—A principal 
oneof these, Gulmarg, has already been 
mentioned. It is 30 m. by land from 
Shrinagar. Another is 7sirdr,17m.8. 
of Shrinagar, on one of the higher 
Karewas.* All round it are narrow 
Karewa ridges divided by deep valleys, 
whose ridges are covered with a low 
growth of Pinus excelsa, Tn the town 
is the shrine of Shah Nuru ’d din, 
which is much resorted to by the Kash- 
miris in autumn. From the middle of 
July till the middle of September the 
traveller may go to one of these places 
or to Naubug, where the climate is de- 
licious. The valley is 8 m. long and 
1} broad, and is one of the first graz- 
ing grounds in the country. There is 
a very small village, but no T. B., and 
provisions and porters are scarce, but 
there are lovely spots for encamping. 
The hills near abound with bears and 
other wild beasts, so that it is a 
favourite place for sportsmen. It may 
be said that in shooting bears in the 
hills, great care should be taken to 
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ROUTE 30. 


RAWAL PINDI TO MARGALA, WAH, 
HASAN ABDAL AND ATAK (AT- 
TOCK). 


The traveller will leave Rawal 
Pindi by the Panjab N. Railway and 
proceed to Jani ka Sang, from which 
place he will drive to Margala. The 
stations are as follows :— 





Names of 








Distance. Stations. Time 
Miles from P.M. | A.M. 
‘Rawal Pindi.| Rawal Pindi 7.18 | 4.55 
11 Tarnaul Junct, | 8. 3 | 5.40 
| 15 8.31 | 12. 7 


Jani ka Sang . 


Margala.—This place is 3 m. from 
Janika Sang, and atit isthe monument 
to General John Nicholson, which well 
deserves a visit. On the right of the 
road is a circular basin of clear water 
23 ft. 4 in. in diameter and 54 ft. deep. 
The water comes from the Hills to the 


keep above the animal, as the rush of | N. and rises in the basin in a fountain 


a@ bear down hill will hardly be 
stopped even by a bullet, and a single 
blow from the animal is death. 


* A Karewa isa plateau of alluvial material ; 


over 5 ft. high. Not far from this is 
a circular trough for watering animals, 
where 15 can drink at once. The 
place is overshadowed by fine trees. 
A pretty police station, built of blue 


the soil for the most part is loam, or a| granite, with 3 rooms, stands close to 


loamy clay. There are 2 kinds, one which 
makes a table-land so flat as to the eye to 
seem perfectly so, the other which slopes up 
to the mountains. 


the road. Round the fountain is a 
garden, which is kept in order by an 
old man, who receives 5 rs. a month. 
On the 8. of the road, and 121 yds, 
from it, begins a causeway 22 ft. 
broad, paved with rough blue stone, 
with a fence of the same 18 in. high, 
The causeway begins and ends with 
two pillars, 7 ft. 4 in. high, and is 660 
ft. long. After passing along the 
causeway, mount a rock, rough and 
slippery, but not steep, for 480 ft., at 
the end of which is the monument, an 
obelisk, built on a hill 100 ft. high, and 
excessively steep on all sides except 
that leading up from the causeway. 
The obelisk is placed on 3 platforms, 
the lowest of which is 36 ft. 6 in. sq. 
and 4 ft. high, the 2nd is 31 ft. sq. and 
4 in, high, and the 3rd is of the same 
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height and 25} ft. sq. On the 3rd 
platform is a pedestal, which is 20 ft. 
by 15. From that platform a passage 
6 ft. 6 in. long leads into a chamber 
inside the pedestal. This chamber is 
7 ft. sq. In the left-hand corner oppo- 
site. the entrance is the following in- 
scription :— 
This Column 
Is erected by friends, British and Native, 
To the Memory of 
Bric.-Gen. JOHN NICHOLSON, C.B., 
Who, after taking a hero’s part 
In four great wars 
For the defence of British India : 


Kabul. 7 1840 
lst Sikh War 1845 
2nd Sikh War 1848 
Sipahi Mutiny . . 1857 


And being as renowned 
For his Civil rule in the Panjab 
As for his share in its conquest, 
Fell mortally wounded, on the 14th September, 
In leading to victory 
The main column of assault at the 
Great Siege of Dihli, 
And died 22nd September, 1857, 
Aged 34. 
Mourned by the two races with an equal grief. 


There is a flight of iron steps inside 
the pedestal and obelisk, and the 
height inside is 94 ft., and the trian- 
gular top of the obelisk measures 
about 8 ft., and this with the base of 
15 ft. and the 3 platforms of 4 ft. each 
make the total height 129 ft., buta 
contractor who saw it built says it is 
133 ft. high. There are 99 steps on the 
iron staircase, and there are 3 landing 
places, but it is quite dark after the 
Ist. From the obelisk hill there is a 
fine view over the country to the W. 

Having returned from Margala to 
Jani ka Sang the traveller will go by 
rail to Atak. The stations are as fol- 
lows :— 





Names of Stations. Distance. 
Saral Kala . 6 miles, 
Hasan Abdal 10 ~=«s, 
Burhan Toy 
Lawrencepur . 6 ,, 
Campbellpur 7 yy 
Haji Shah 7 ” 
Atak . 5 45 

Total 48 miles. 


At 6 m., from Sarai Kalais the beau- 
tiful village of Wah. Wah is an excla- 
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said that the Emperor Babar, when he 
first saw this beautiful place, used this 
exclamation, hence its name. The 
village is on the bank of a stream of 
clear water. This stream is bridged 
over. The traveller should alight on 
the Pindi side of the bridge, on which 
side is the house of Haiat Khan, to 
whom the Government gave Wah in 
reward for his services. He was 
Nicholson’s A.D.C,, and when the hero 
was wounded carried him off the field. 
There are 4 other villages besides Wah, 
which were given to Haiat, viz, 
Gatiya, Dallu, Baharah, and Kandi- 
yaripur. It is + m. from the road to 
the entrance into Haiat’s garden, where 
there is a pool full of mahsir fish, many 
of them more than a foot long, anda 
tolerable bangla, from which to Haiat’s 
own residence is } m. more through a 
very pretty garden, shaded with fine 
trees, and with streams of clear water, 
which occasionally fall in cascades. 
The village of Wah, which is at the 
S.W. end of this garden, has about 300 
houses, Haidt’s house overlooks the 
village and the garden, Along the 
front is written the Muslim creed in 
Arabic, Haiat’s brother by a different 
mother lives in Gujaranwala, and his 
only uterine brotheris Ghulam Muham- 
mad. Onahill to the left is a place 
sacred to a saint who is called Zindah 
Pir by his votaries. 

Hasan Abdal,—An account of this 
place will be found in Cunningham's 
Arch. Reports, vol. ii, p. 135, That 
authority identifies it with the place 
113 m. to the N.W. of Taxila, where 
Hwen Thsang visited the tank of the 
serpent king Ela Patra, Am, to the 
Ii. of the town is the famous spring of 
Baba Wali, or as the Sikhs calls him 
Panja Sahib. The shrine of this saint 
is on the peak of a lofty and precipit- 
ous hill, at the N.W. foot of which 
numerous springs of limpid water 
gush out of the ground and form 4 
rill whieh falls into the Wah rivulet, 
4m. to the W. of Hasan Abdal, At 
the shrine of Baba Wali is a small 
square reservoir of clear water, full of 
fish. Moorcroft and Elphinstone take 
Baba Wali and Hasan Abdal to be the 


mation of astonishment, and it is|same person, but Cunningham was 
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informed that Baba& Wali was a saint 
from Kandahar, whose shrine is on 
the top of the hill, but Hasan Abdal 
or “The Mad,” was a Gujar, whose 
tomb isat the foot of the hill, and who 
built the Sardi which still goes by his 
name. At the E. entrance into the 
town on the right hand, about 4m. 
from the T. B., is the tomb of one of 
Akbar’s wives, which the ignorant peo- 
ple say is that of Nur Jahan. 

The streets through which one 
passes to it are paved with rough 
angular stones. The road is then 
crossed by a clear rapid brook, which 
is passed on stepping stones, and then 
a few yds. beyond is a Sikh temple 
near a beautiful pool of water, cano- 
pied with mulberry and pippal trees 
of large size. It is 38 ft. sq., includ- 
ing three lines of steps, and 3 ft. deep. 
It is full of mahsir, some of them as 
big as a 20 1b. salmon. 

Walk now 250 yds. along the stream, 
past some ruined edifices of the time 
of Jahangir, and past another pool 
where the fish are smaller, to the 
s0-called Tomb of Nur Jahan, Itis in 
a garden surrounded by a wall, which 
has 4 slim towers, one at each corner. 
The enclosure is 200 ft. sq., and is 
well filled with trees, amongst which 
is a Cypress more than 50 ft. high. 
Towards the centre, in line with the 
door, is a rectangular block of masonry, 
plain and without inscription. It 
measures 15ft. Gin. by 13 ft. 11 in. ; 
it has a base 6 in. high and 16 ft. long 
by 15ft. 5in. broad. The block is 
7ft.9in. high. To the right of it as 
you enter is a plain tomb without 
any inscription, which is said by 
the guide to be that of an 
officer in Nicholson’s Corps, named 
Campbell. There is wild sheep shoot- 
ing in the hills, and snipe, pigeons, 
and ducks about the streams. The 
ancient name of Hasan Abdal was 
Haro, which is still the name of the 
large stream 3 m. to the W. 

The two cantonments of Lawrence- 
pur and Campbellpur were perhaps 
adopted as sanitaria, and Lawrencepur 
18 Dow utterly deserted and the houses 
are falling down, At Campbellpur 
there is a battery of artillery. 
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Atak (1ttock).—This name in Hindi 
and Marathi signifies “stop,”’ and 
“hence,” “limit.” Pratap Singh, the 
deposed Raja of Satara, when he was 
asked how far his kingdom extended, 
used to reply, “Atak paryant,” “as far 
as Atak,” that being the limit of Hindu 
empire, of which he considered himself 
the rightful heir. This name, how- 
ever, was given by Akbar, but the old 
name as preserved by Rashidu ’d din 
was Ettankur (see Cunningham, vol. ii., 
p. 7), and the authority cited thinks 
that word comes from the Takhs or 
Takkars, a race of the N. Panjab. 

Opposite Atak, on the W.bank of the 
Indus, was the great fort of Khaira- 
bad, which is well known to all the 
people on both banks of the river as the 
fortress of Raj4 Hodi, or Udi. On the 
rock at Khairdbad there were, a few 
years ago, several circular marks 
which are said to have been made 
by the horse of king Rasalu, who 
killed Udi. The Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-yun refers to these marks, 
which he accounts for by an absurd 
legend regarding Buddha. Be these 
things as they may, it is certain that 
Atak has seen the passage of every 
conqueror who has invaded India 
from the time of Alexander the Great 
downwards ; but independent of his- 
torical interest, the place is inviting 
to the traveller as being one of the 
most picturesque in India. 

Atak is a municipal town and for- 
tress, and head-quarters of a_sub- 
district of the same name. The pop. 
in 1868 was 1454, and is now said to 
be 2,000. The fort is situated on a 
commanding height, overhanging the 
Indus, and a little to the S. of the 
point where it receives the Kabul river. 
The Emperor Akbar built this fort in 
1583 A.D., and also established a ferry. 
Ranjit Singh occupied the place in 
1813, and it remained in the hands of 
the Sikhs till the British conquest of 
1849, It is now held by a consider- 
able European detachment, including 
a battery of artillery. At } of a m. 
before reaching Atak, there is a Cus- 
toms Post. 

The IT. B. is to the E. of the 
Church, which again is to the K,. 
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of the fort, and between them is a 
ravine 200 ft. deep. The road to the 
T. B. is very narrow, and so steep 
that the horses are taken out at the 
Customs Office, and 20 men are yoked 
to the carriage, if the traveller comes 
in one, and with many groans drag it 
to the T. B., which is perched on the 
hill overlooking the road from Pindi 
to the Bridge of Boats. The road 
runs nearly parallel to the Indus, that 
is from EK. to W., and turns at right 
angles to the Bridge of Boats, leaving 
on the left a deep ravine, on the N. 
side of which stands the T. B., and to 
the E. of it another bangla, which is 
sometimes the residence of the com- 
mandant of the fort. On the 8. side 
of the ravine overlooking the united 
river, at the height of 300 ft., is an 
old Sardi, converted into a mess- 
room. There were ladies’ apartments 
here for the Emperor's court. 

A ravine to the S, divides the Sarai 
from the higher hill, on which is the 
fort, and at its E. extremity, at a 
distance of about 50 yds., is the Lng- 
lish church, the top of which is about 
1,200 ft. above the sea. After this 
brief description of the place, we must 
return to the general view, which is 
certainly one of the finest in India. 
The Indus, before it meets the Kabul 
river, is a clear, bright, and sparkling 
stream. The Kabul river is much 
larger, and meets the Indus at right 
angles, with a dark, deep, and turbid 
volume of water, below high hills, 
which at 1 m. or so from the stream 
grow into mountains from 2,000 ft. to 
3,000 ft. high. To the N. the moun- 
tains are of a deep blue tint, and 
further in the same direction peer the 
snow-capped peaks of the Hindu 
Kush. 

The Afghan Hills that line the 
joint river near Atak, have round 
towers and ruined forts dotted about 
them, but the Atak fort opposite to 
them resembles some old baronial 
castle. It crowns a rock 800 ft. high, 
and descends a considerable distance 
along its sides. Opposite to it is the 
Bridge of Boats, which consists of 24 
large barges moored side by side, and 
planked over. The Indus here mea- 
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sures 970 ft. across in April, but 
during the rains it rises considerably, 
though the water does not extend 
much over the banks, as they are very 
steep. The Kabul river at the same 
season measures 689 ft. across, and 
runs like a sluice, the current being 
much more rapid than that of the 
Indus. The bridge of boats at 
Naushahra consists of 16 barges. At 
about 4 of a m. to the N. of it isa 
round tower on the Afghan side of 
the river, which marks where the 
tunnel comes out, Parallel to it, at 
the height of 100 ft. above the river, 
is the corresponding shaft. This shaft 
is reached by a passage hewn in the 
rock, which is at most 6 ft. high and 
6 ft. broad. At present it is blocked 
with heaps of big stones. From the 
beginning of this passage to the shaft 
is 60ft. The shaft is 8 ft. in diameter, 
and is railed round, The passage to 
the shaft is dry, but at 20 ft. down, 
the shaft is full of water. 

The Fort is very interesting. Out- 
side it to the W., and 50 yds. down, is 
the tomb of a Diwan of the saint 
"Abdu 1 Kadir Gilani. It stands on a 
small inclosure on the edge of a cliff. 
There is a stone here, which is a 
little broken, but has an Arabic 
inscription in the Tughra character. 
The inscription gives the name as 
Shekh Abdu 'r Rahman with the date 
1132 A.H.=1713 A.D. At the Powder 
Magazine facing N. is a white marble 
slab, with an inscription which says: 


The spiritual guide of the kings of the world 
is Akbar. 
May God Most High exalt his dignity ! 


with the date 991 A,H.=1583 A.D. 
The N.E. gate of the fort is the 
Mari Gate, and the Dihli Gate is on 
the opposite side. In the interior of 
the fort are barracks for 2 companies 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. 
Before reaching the Dihli Gate a can- 
non battery is passed, armed with 
24-pounders and 8-inch and 10-inch 
mortars. On a line with the Dihli 
Gate there used to be many houses, 
which the British have cleared away, 
and at the N.E. corner is the tomb of 
the Diwdn already mentioned. Be- 
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tween these is a path } of am. long, 
which leads to the Clive battery, armed 
with three 24-pounders, and 50 ft. 
above the river. It commands the 
Bridge of Boats. A guard of 100 
Sikh soldiers are in charge of this 
most important battery, above which 
is another battery of 18-pounders, 80 
ft. above the river. 

From the Clive battery descend to 
the water bastion, by a staircase which 
is at one place quite dark. Just at the 
left corner of the bastion is a tree, 
under which the last Sikh governor 
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was stabbed by the Pathan be- | 
siegers. Here the river is rapid and 
turbid. Walking a little to the S., 


the traveller will obtain a fine view 
of the old Laéhor Gate of the town. 
Its walls are perforated with shot, 
and there are 9 holes made with 
cannon-balls, and there is a well- 
known mosque of small dimensions 
close by at the water’s edge. A num- 
ber of large dogs are chained up at 
the inner side of this gateway. Over 
the inner part of it are 2 Masonic 
signs coloured blue, and above them 
in the centre is a chariot, much de- 
faced. 

Close to the Mess is a place where 
the commandant was attacked by a 
serpent, which pursued him, and 
almost overtook him in a narrow 
path, with a precipice of 20 ft. on one 
side, and a perpendicular rock on the 
other, and he had to drop down from 
that height to escape. He was not 
hurt, and obtained a lantern and club 
and killed the snake. The fact is, the 
fort and its vicinity swarm with snakes 
and scorpions. The same night the 
sentry was attacked by a serpent. 
which he killed with his bayonet. 
These reptiles render Atak, which 
would otherwise be a pleasant station, 
disagreeable and dangerous. There is 
also another disadvantage at it in the 
terrific thunderstorms which break 
over it and do much damage. As a 
proof of this, a tablet may be referred 
to in the Cemetery, which is inscribed 
to the memory of Assis.-Surgeon Kirke, 
M.D., who died in garrison suddenly, 
2lst of Jan., 1852. This gentleman 
had obtained his leave to England, 
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and the carriage was at the door to 
take him away. He went to shut the 
window, and was struck dead by 
lightning. 

St. Peter's Church at Atak is a large 
building for the size of the station. It 
is 1188 ft. above sea level. The Atak 
Peak behind is 2097 ft. The N.E. 
bastion of the fort is 1210 ft.. and the 
water bastion 891 ft. St. Peter's is 
73 ft. 6 in. long, and 48 ft. broad. Itis 
quite plain,and there are no tablets. On 
either side of the aisle there are 2 pil- 
lars and 2 pilasters. It was consecrated 
in December, 1863. The cemetery is 
in the ravine a little E. of the T. B. 
Here will be found the inscription to 
Dr. Kirke and others to officers of the 
Rifle Brigade and 77th Regt. The 
cemetery is full of long grass,in which 
no doubt snakes are to be found, 


ROUTE 31. 


KALU SARA TO SHAH Ki DERI 
(TAXILA) AND ABBOTTABAD. 


Adlu Sarai is only 6 m, from Jani 
ka Sang by railway. There is an en- 
gincer’s bangla, which may be used 
when the engineer is not there as a 
T. B. Should it be occupied, the tra- 
veller will go to the Sarai, the court- 
yard of which is generally very filthy, 
though the bangla itself is clean and 
free from insects. The traveller will 
do well to start very early, as it will 
take some time to visit Taxila. He 
will drive a m. to the N.E. and then 
get down at a dirty lane which leads 
to the town of Shah ki Deri. 
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Shah ki Dert.—The houses here 
cluster round an eminence from 50 to 
100 ft. high. The people are Jats, 
who were Hindus and are now Mus- 
lims. It will be possible and very de- 
sirable to borrow a pony here. The 
visitor will walk through the town, on 
the E. outskirts of which is a ceme. 
tery. 

At 4am. E. of the town the 
traveller will turn off to the left, and 
after going 100 yds. will ascend a 
mound close to a small hamlet called 
Ganj Bahadur, and about 100 ft. in 
circumference. This mound has been 
dug into all over. Here, then, begins 
the site which Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 
111, affirms to be that of Taxila, He 
bases his opinion on the fact that 
Hwen Thsang states that Taxila was 
3 days’ journey from the Indus, and he 
says, ‘that he was able to trace no 
less than 55 stupas, 2 as large as the 
great Manikyala Tope, 28 monasteries, 
and 9 temples.” 

Taxila.—About 50 years after Alex- 
ander the Great’s visit, Taxila rebelled 
against the King of Magadha, who 
sent first his elder son, and then his 
younger, the great Ashoka, to reduce 
the place. Taxila submitted, and 
Ashoka resided there as Viceroy of 
the Panjab, as did his son Kunala, In 
42 A.D. to 45, Taxila was visited by 
Apollonius of Tyana, who says that 
the city was not unlike the ancient 
Ninus or Nineveh, that there was 
a Temple of the Sun, in which were 
statues of Alexanderand Porus, There 
was also a garden astadium in length, 
with a tank in the midst, filled by cool 
and refreshing streams, 

In 400 A.D. Taxila was visited by 
Fa-Hian, who calls it Chu-sha-shi-lo, 
or “the severed head,” and adds that 
Buddha bestowed his head in alms at 
this place. The next traveller who 
visited Taxila was Hwen Thsang, who 
came to it first in 630 a.D., and again 
in 643 A.D., on his return to China. 
The city was 1% of am, in circuit. 
The province was a dependency of 
Kashmir, and was famous for its fer- 
tility. 2 m. to the N. was a stupa 
built by King Ashoka, on the spot 
where Buddha made a gift of his head. 
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This was one of the four great stupas 
famous all over N.W., India. 

The ruins are divided by Cunning. 
ham into 6 portions, the names of 
which, beginning at the S., are as fol- 
lows :— 


Ist, Bir or Pher, 
2nd, Hatial. 

3rd, Sir-Kap-ka-kot, 
4th, Kacha-kot. 

5th, Babar Khana. 
6th, Sir-Sukh-ka-kot. 


The Tamra river runs from the W. 
to a little to the N. of Kacha-kot, then 
it comes down nearly due S. to Bir, 
and then turns to the FE. It is neces- 
sary to warn the traveller that he 
must require a great deal of antiqua- 
rian ardour, and must bring with him 
some amount of lore to realize the 
buildings which Cunningham de- 
scribes, and which will be presented 
to his eyes only as long lines of 
rubbish. 

It is rather unfortunate that the 
Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun speaks of 
the place where Buddha gave his body 
to feed a tiger as “a high mountain 
with scarped precipices and towering 
peaks that pierce the clouds,” as there 
is nothing of the sort at Shah ki Deri. 
Cunningham reads “ head’ for 
“body,” and regards the hill of Sar- 
Garh as the place where the offering 
was made. The lower half of this 
hill has been covered with build- 
ings, and is still called Hatial or 
Haddial, which means “the place of 
bones.”’ A copper-plate has been found 
which speaks of Liako Kujuluka as the 
Satrap of Chhara and Chukhsa, to the 
N.E. of the city of Taxila, This 
plate was found in the middle of Sir- 
Sukh, which is to the N.E. of Sir- 
Kap. 

At the village’of Mohra Maliar, 3 of 
am. to the N.E. of Shah ki Deri, and 
500 yds. to the W. of Sir-Kap, Cun- 
ningham found several portions of 
Ionic capitals, being the only remains 
of the Ionic order yet found in India, 
They belong to a Buddhist temple, 
with Ionic pillars, the entrance to 
which is on the E, side towards the 
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city, through a portico, supported by 4 
massive sandstone pillars, and leading 
into a hall 393 ft. long by 153 ft. 
broad, On each side of this hall isa 
room 204 ft. by 15? ft. 

On the W. a wide doorway leads into 

the sanctum of the temple, which was 
79 ft. by 234 ft., and surrounded by a 
continuous pedestal for statues, 4 ft. 
84 in. broad and 2 ft. high. Here were 
found some gold leaf and fragments of 
plaster statues. The lower diameter 
of each pillar was 2 ft. 44 in., which 
at the usual proportion of 9 diameters 
would give a total height of rather 
more than 21 ft. The bases of these 
columns correspond exactly with the 
pure Attic base, which was very com- 
monly used with the Ionic order, as in 
the Erectheium at Athens; but the 
capitals differ from the usual Greek 
forms, in the extreme height of the 
abacus. The volutes also differ, but 
they present the same side views 
of a baluster, which is common to 
all the Greek forms of the Ionic 
order. 
. Cunningham found 12 large copper 
coins of Azas under the foundation of 
the statue platform all sticking toge- 
ther, which would show that the 
temple is as oldas the time of Azas, or 
80 B.c. At 2000 ft. to the N. of 
Mohra Maliar, on the S. bank of the 
Tamar, are the remains of another 
Buddhist temple close to a mound 
200 ft. sq. at base and 16 ft. high. 
The temple was 75 ft. sq., surrounded 
by a wall 122 ft. sq. At the N. end of 
Sir-Kap are the ruins of another tem- 
ple. This has a curious circular pit 
32 ft. in diameter, and 18 ft. deep. 
This pit communicates on its E. side 
with a room 43 ft. 4 in, by 32 ft., in 
which were found numerous pieces 
of burnt clay statues of colossal size. 

Between Kacha-Kot and Sir-Sukh 
are the remains of a stupa, surrounded 
by an open cloister 8 ft. wide, and 
itself 40 ft. in diameter, forming a! 
sq. of 90 ft., behind which are cells 
93 ft. broad, 144 ft. long. It stands 
in lands called Babar Khana, or 
“house of the tiger,’ so that it is) 
thought that this is the famous monu- | 
ment which Ashoka erected on the | 
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spot where Buddha offered his head to 
a starving tiger. Cunningham says, 
‘these ruins, covering an area of 6 sq. 
m., are more extensive, more interest- 
ing, and in much better preservation 
than those of any ancient place in the 
Panjab. 

* The great city of Sir-Aap with its 
citadel of Hatidl and its detached 
work of Bir and Kacha Kot, has a cir- 
cuit of 42m., and the fort of Sir-Sukh 
with its outwork is of the same size, 
each being nearly as large as Shah 
Jahan’s city of Dihli, but the number 
and size of the stupas, monasteries, and 
other religious buildings is even more 
wonderful than the great extent of 
the city. Here both coins and anti- 
quities are found in far greater num- 
ber than in any other place between 
the Indus and Jhilam.”’ 

The detail of the buildings is shortly 
as follows : 4am. tothe EH. of Shahpur 
is No. 1, a village ; to the S.E. extremity 
of the ruins is the Chir Thup, or 
“split tope,” which equals the tope of 
Manikyala in size. The platform on 
which it stands is 60 ft. above the 
level of the fields. No.2 is a small 
stupa in the court of No.1. Nos. 3 
and 4 are the ruins of small stupas, 
with attached monasteries on the high 
ground to the N. of the great stupa, 
Nos. 6, 6,7, 8, are the remains of small 
stupas to the S.E. of the great stupa, 
and Nos. 9 to 16 are the ruins of 8 
small stupas to the W. of No. 1, 
clustered round the village of Shahpur. 
In No. 13 was found an inscribed stone 
vase, and in No. 14 a copper-plate 
inscription. 

On the vase was written in the 
Aryan-Pali characters, “This Stupa 
was erected in Taxila by the Brothers 
Sinhila and Sinha-Rakshita, in honour 
of all the Buddhas.” Nos, 17, 18 and 
19 lie S. of the Tamra brook, between 
Shahpur and the Bir mound ; the Ist 
is a large square mound 365 ft. high, 
called Kotera-ka-Pindi, All have 
been explored by the villagers. 
Nos. 20, 21, 22, are the ruins of small 
stupas on the Bir mound ; No, 23 is 
a small ruined stupa to the E. of 
Sirkap. 

No, 24 is a broken monolith called 
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Chura, or ** Bolt,” by the villagers ; 
it lies in 5 pieces in a ravine to the 
N.W. of the Hatial citadel. The pillar 
is of a soft grey coarse sandstone, and 
is much weather-worn. One of the 
pieces bears traces of an inscription 
in Aryan-Pali characters. The whole 
length of the 5 pieces is 17 ft. 10 in. 
Cunningham found the top of the 
capital 3 ft. Zin. sq. and 9in. thick ; 
he found also part of the base. No. 
25 isa small ruined stupa on the N.W. 
of Hatial ; Nos. 26 and 27 are ruined 
towers on the same ridge. No. 28 is 
the remains of a large temple near 
the N. end of Sirkap, 43 ft. long by 
32 ft. broad. Cunningham found here 
numerous pieces of broken colossal 
figures in burnt clay, the lid of a 
black steatite box 3 in. in diameter, a 
square bar of lead 134 in, long and 
4 in. thick, and other unimportant 
articles, 

At the E. end of the temple, at the 
distance of 6 ft. and connected by a 
doorway 14 ft. wide, is a circular well 
32 ft. in diameter and 18 ft. deep, 
which has been excavated without 
finding anything. 

No, 29 is the remains of another 
stone column. No. 30 is a mound 
100 ft. sq., on the]. bank of the Tamra 
near Maliar-ka-Mora ; it is the remains 
of a temple or other large building, 
110ft. long from N. to 8. and 78 ft. 
broad, with a colonnade all round. 
On the E, side a large sandstone 
column was found, which is interesting 
as the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture that has yet been dis- 
covered in the Panjab. It is the per- 
fect Attic base of a column 2 ft. 4% in. 
in diameter. 

Nos. 31 to 36 belong to the Ganga 
group of monuments in Babar Khana ; 
of these 32 is a small ruined stupa, in 
which was found a circular stone box 
1 ft. in diameter and 3 in. deep, beauti- 
fully turned and polished, with a 
sandstone lid, inside which was a 
hollow crystal figure of a goose, con- 
taining a thin gold plate 22 in. long 
and lin. broad, inscribed with Aryan- 
Palt characters, 

Cunningham thinks that the words 
Sirme and Dhato in this inscription 
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; refer to the head of Buddha which was 
offered in this place, and that the 
stupa was erected over a piece of the 
head-bone. No. 33 is a small ruined 
stupa ; No. 34 is a small monastery ; 
No, 35 is a circular room, or a well, 
10 ft. in diameter, inside which a 
villager named Nur found agold plate 
weighing 38 rs., and worth more than 
600 rs., which was lying loose among 
the rubbish. No. 36 is a small ruined 
stupa in which Nur found a small 
stone box, 2 stone geese, and some 
copper coins and beads. No. 37, called 
Jhandiala-ki-Deri, is the loftiest mass 
of ruin now existing near Shah Deri; 
it is a mound 45 ft. high and 200 ft. 
sq. at base. Cunningham ordered it 
to be excavated, and the workmen 
found a large copper coin of Azas and 
a very large quantity of ashes, which 
shewed the building had been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large square mound of 
Tuins, 29 ft. high, close to the W. side 
of 37 ; the outer dimensions are 196} ft. 
by 108} ft. No. 39 is a small ruined 
stupa, in which Nur found nothing. 
No. 40 is a large ruined stupa, in which 
Nur found a large polished yellow 
slab, which he sold to a goldsmith of 
Rawal Pindi for 1 r., who re-sold it 
for 6 rs. for the tombstone of a British 
soldier, This stupa Cunningham be- 
lieves to be the famous monument 
which Ashoka erected on the spot 
where Buddha offered his head. No. 
41 is a small ruined stupa 1,500 ft. to 
the W. of No. 40, in this Nur found a 
copper-plate inscription ; it has been 
translated by Professor Dowson 1n the 
Benga! Asiatic Soc. Journal for 1863, 
p. 421, It says :—‘ In the ycar 78 of 
the great King Roga, on the 5th day 
of Panemos Liako Kusuluko, Satrap 
of Chhahara, deposited a relic of the 
holy Shakya Muni in the sepatiko m 
the country called Chhema, N.E. of 
the city of Taxila.” No. 42 isaruined 
mound $m. to the N.W. of J handiala- 
ki-Deri; it is 350 ft. sq. at base and 
314 ft. high. It was excavated bj 
Cunningham without any particular 
result, Nos. 43 and 44 are ruined 
stupas. 

The Tamra has bauks from 10 ft 
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to 20 ft. high and some deep pools | 


of water, but it must be crossed 
repeatedly. The following are the 
stages to Abbottabad. The traveller 
may go either from Kalu-ki-Sarai or 
from Hasan Abdal :— 


Names of % 
Aa 


Stages. Remarks. 
MA. 
Didar . 12 | A small village. 
Haripur . 8 | Alargetown with a T. B. 
Sulfanpir .| 12 ) A rest house and sara. 
Abbottabad. | 10 | A T. B. 





Abbottabad is a municipal town 
and cantonment, and the head-quarters 
of the Hazara district, It is called 
after Major James Abbott, the first 
Deputy Commissioner, who was there 
from 1847 to 1853. Itis picturesquely 
situated at the 8. corner of the Orash 
Plain, 4,020 ft. above the sea. The 
pop. in 1868 was 4,483; there are 
lines for a Gurkha battalion and a 
N.I, regiment of the Panjab force, 
and a Kuropean battery of mounted 
artillery, 1t is the head-quarters of 
the Frontier force Staff. There are a 
large Bazar, Court-house, and Trea- 
sury, Jail, Post-Office, Telegraph Sta- 
tion, and small Church. 

Lhe Church, St. Luke’s, was con- 
secrated on October 18th, 1865. It 
contains accommodation for 150 per- 
sons. The Cemetery was consecrated 
on the same day. It contains the 
tomb of J. EK. Oliphant, Lieut. and 
Adj. 5th Gurkha regiment, who died 
on Nov, 24th, 1864, off Aden, on his 
passage home, from a wound received 
in action in the Ambela Pass, on 
Nov, 6th, 1863 ; also that of Major R. 
Adams, Dep. Com. in the Panjab, as- 
sassinated at Peshawar on the 22nd 
of Jan. 1865; also that of Major R. 
James, C.B., Com. of the Peshawar 
Div., who died at Abbottabad, Oct. 
10th, 1864. ‘A man of great ability, 
calm and self-reliant in danger, and 
distinguished for his knowledge of the 
frontier tribes;” also that of Capt. 
J. 2. Davidson, whose tomb at Hoti 
Mardan will be found mentioned in 
the account of that Station. 
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The route from Abbottabad to Shri- 
nagar in Kashmir is as follows :— 


Names of 





2 Remarks, 
Stages. A 
MB. 
Abbottabad Height above sealevel, 
Mansera - | 18} 4,200 ft 
Garhi. -| 19 
Muzaffarabad .| 9 
Hatian . ~| 17 
Kanda 7 11 
Kathai . 12 
Shadra . 12 
Gingal 14 
Barainula . 18 
Patan 14 
Shrinagar . 17 5,325 ft. 
Total. « {156} 
ROUTE 32. 


ATAK (ATTOCK) TO NAUSHAHRA, 
PESHAWAR, AND THE MOUTH OF 
THE KHAIBAR (KHYBER). 


The traveller will proceed to Pesha- 
war by the Panjab N. Railway. The 
Stations are as follows :— 








i g i | 
ou, 
| S's ‘ ; 
jg | Naines of Stations. Time. | 
2 
MS AM. | P.M. | 
Atak . 11.55 | 3.32 | 
P.M. 
3 | Khairdbad . 1. 0] 5.30 
11 Akora 1.31! 6&1 
20 Naushahra 2, 3/ 6.38 
33 Pahi . 3. 2] 7.32 
44 Peshawar 3.50 | 8.20 








REMARKS.—There are refreshment rooms at 
; Atak and Peshawar, 
i 
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Before the railway was finished, it 
was the custom to have carriages 
drawn across the bridge of boats at 
Atak by oxen. About half way across 
there is a masonry tower on a sand- 
bank. At about ? of am. to the W. 
of the bridge, there is a small bangla 
on the right with a garden. The 
principal garden, however, is on the 
Jeft. Here strawberries ripen by 
April Ist. They are red but not very 
sweet. At the same season there are 
fine artichokes, peas, lettuces, and 
onions. The water comes down from 
a neighbouring hill, and there is plenty 
of it. The poplars here grow well, 
and some are over 60 ft. high. 

At Ahairdbdd in the months of 
June, July, and August passengers 
must leave the train and cross the river 
in the ferry. The fort is over the 5th 
peak seen from the village. Pass on 
the right Jahangir, a village 3 m. 
from Akora, where there is a ferry on 
the main road to the Yusufzai country, 
and here are the ruins of an old Sikh 
fort; the residence of the old Sikh 
rulers of the Yusufzai country, up to 
the time of the British annexation. 

Naushahra is the head-quarters of 
a sub-district of the same name in 
Peshawar District, on the right bank 
of the Kabul river, which has an area 
of 450 sq. m. It is 26 m. E. of 
Peshawar, 19 m. W. of Atak, and 
15 m. 8. of Hoti Mardan. The canton- 
ment isin a small sandy plain, open on 
the N. towards the Kabul river, but 
surrounded by hills on the other 
quarters. There are barracks for a 
British regiment, one of N. Cay. 
and one of N.I. The dak bangla is 
near the Post Office. It is a low 
building, and stands low. About 2 m. 
distant on the Grand Trunk Road is a 
ruined fort built by the Sikhs. Oppo- 
site the cantonmenton the N. side of the 
river is the large village of Naushahra 
Kalan, with a pop. (1868) of 6,000 
persons. The people of the District 
are chiefly Khataks. There is nothing 
to be seen at Naushahra, which would 
indeed be a dolcful place but for the | 
presence of British troops, The Ceme- : 
tery is about } ofam.tothe W. The: 
placard at the entrance says that the 
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charge for a tomb 4 ft. long is 18 rs, 
8 ft. long, 38 rs. Several officers are 
buried here of H.M.’s 19th Regt. and 
one of the 5th Beng. Cav., who was 
killed by a fall from his horse. There 
is also a tablet to Capt. C. J. Smith, 
Capt. R. B. Aldridge, and Ensign 
Murray of the 71st Highland Lt. Inf, 
who were killed in action in the Am. 
bela Pass, on the 6th, 18th, and 19th 
of Nov. 1863. There is another ceme- 
tery about am. W. of Naushahra. It 
is closed and locked, and full of rank 
grass. 

Pahi, 13 m. beyond Naushahra, is 
the station for Cherat, a hill canton- 
ment, and the sanatorium for Pesha- 
war. Itis on the W. of the Khatak 
range, which divides the districts of 
Peshawar and Kohat, and is 4500 ft, 
above sea level. It was first tried in 
1861, and since then troops have been 
annually moved up with great benefit 
to their health. The temperature sel- 
dom exceeds 80°, even in the hottest 
seasons. 

Peshawar is a municipal city and 
the head-quarters of a district of the 
same name, The district has an area 
of 153 sq. m., with a pop. (1868) of 
74,781. Peshawar city has a pop. of 
58,555, of whom 49,095 are Muslims, 
It stands on a small plain, on the Icft 
bank of the Bara stream, 134 m. 8.E. 
of the junction of the Swat and Kabul 
rivers, and 104 m. E. of Jamrtd Fort, 
at the entrance of the Khaibar Pass, 
The cantonment is W. of the city, and 
contains a pop. of 22,709. of whom 
3362 are Christians. There are lines 
for 1 regt. of Brit. Inf., 4 of N. 1, 
battery of Artillery, 1 regt. of N. Cav, 
and 2 companies of Sappers. 

In Cunningham’s Arch. Rep., vol. 
ii, p. 87, is an account of the ancient 
history of Peshawar. It is first men- 
tioned by Fa-Hian in A.D. 400, under 
the name of Fo-leu-sha. It is next 
noticed by Sung-yun in 520 a.D. He 
does not name the city, but describes 
the great stupa of King Kanishka. 
Hwen Thsang visited it in 630 A.D. 
when it had become a dependency of 
Kapisa or Kabul. He calls it Pu-lu- 
sha-pu-lo or Parashawara, and says it 
wes (2 of am,inextent, M’asudiin 
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the 10th and Abu’] Rahan in the 11th | tonment. 
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Just where it comes paral- 


century, and Babar in the 16th, speak | lel with the city is the Missionary 


of it as Parshawar. 
it the name of Peshawar or “ the fron- 
tier town.” 


Akbar first gave | burial ground, and where it passes the 


city to the W. is the Bala Hisér or 


“citadel,” and 4am, to the W. of the 


Hwen Thsang mentions the antiqui- | citadel is the Jail, a little to the W. of 


ties of the place in great detail. 
most sacred was a ruined stupa, near 
the N.W. corner of the city, which had 
contained the alms-bowl of Buddha. 
This bow] was removed to Persia, and 
according to Sir H. Rawlinson, is now 
near Kandahar, Another object he 
mentions isa pippal tree at 14 m.8.E. 
of the city, 100 ft. high, which had 
shaded Shakya Buddha, when he pre- 
dicted the coming of the great king 
Kanishka, This tree is spoken of by 
the Emperor Babar, who describes it 
as the stupendous tree of Begram, 
which he immediately rode out to see. 
A then have been 1500 years 
old. 

The vast stupa of Kanishka, which 
stood close to the holy tree, was, says 
Fa Hian, about 400 ft. high, and 
adorned with all manner of precious 
things. Sung-yun declares that among 
the stupas of W. countries this is the 
Ist. In 630 A.D. Hwen Thsang de- 
scribes it as upwards of 400 ft. high, 
and } of a m. in circumference. No 
remains of this stupa now exist. 

To the W. of this stupa was a mo- 
nastery built by Kanishka, which be- 
came very celebrated. It was still 
existing in the time of Akbar, under 
the name of Gor-Katari, temple of 
Gorakhnath. There was a lake near 
it with 3 pippal trees. At 16? m. to 
the N.E, was Pushkalavati, or Hasht- 
nagar, 8 contiguous cities on the E, 
bank of the lower Swat river. The 
Pali form of this word, Pukkalaoti, was 
the origin of the Greek Peukelaotis. 

The first appearance of Peshawar is 
not prepossessing. It is surrounded 
by watch towers, which are now in 
Tuins or have been converted into po- 
lice posts. The cemeteries are very 
humerous, and quite surround the city. 
The Grand Trunk Road approaches 
Peshawar from the E., and runs 
straight for 6 m.,when after passing 
the city to the N., it meets the circular 
toad, which goes quite round the can- 


‘rhe | which are the Sikh cantonments, now 


deserted. Then comes the Cavalry 
Parade Ground, and dueS, of it the 
Cavalry lines, followed to the W. by 
the N. I. lines in 2 divisions, with the 
Artillery lines in thecentre, To the W. 
of these are the European Infantry 
lines, then again lines fora N, I, regt., 
between the 2 divisions of the European 
lines, then the Sapper lines, and then 
lines for N, I. aud N, C. The Race- 
course is to the W. of these. The road 
to Bara, a continuation of the Mall, 
runs to the 8.W. through these lines, 
That to Fort Michni runs from the 
circular road at the N.W. corner of 
the Artillery lines, and that to Kohat 
passes due S, from the W, extremity 
of the city. 

Jamrud.—One of the first places of 
absorbing interest is Jamrud, from 
which the Khaibar Pass may be seen. 
The road to this place runs due W, 
from the Inf. lines, and passes an 
English cemetery, and } of a m. be- 
yond this is the cantonment boundary 
stone, and a few hundred yds. before 
reaching it is the place where the 
bandmaster of one of the regts. was 
found asleep by the Afghans and 
carried off. Contrary to their usual 
custom, the Afghans did him no harm, 
and gave him back without ransom. 
At 34m. W. of the cantonment is a 
small mud fort called Burji Hari 
Singh, on the left of the road. Here 
is a police station, and here the good 
road ends. 

About 100 yds. from Hari Singh's 
Burj is a tree from which a certain 
statesman is said to have plucked a 
leaf and returned, as after this the 
road is very unsafe. After 2m. more, 
a mud tower is reached, about 650 ft. 
high, called Burj i Arbab. This is 
the boundary of our territory for ad- 
ministrative purposes. We do not 
collect revenue beyond this point, but 
allow Fath Muhammad Khan, of Taka- 
hal Bala, to take it, 
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On Burj i Arbab, men are always 


on the look out, who give the signal if 
Afghans are seen by sounding their 


kettle-drums, which would soon bring 


a force to the spot. The land up to 
the very foot of the hills is claimed as 
British territory, but we cannot ven- 
ture into the debateable ground 
betwecn Burj i Arbéband the Khaibar, 
without an armed force. In April the 
ground here is chequered with crimson 
and yellow tints, from wild flowers. 
Of these the Prophet's flower, as it is 
called, is a bright yellow with 5 
dark spots, which are said to be the 
marks of the 5 fingers of his holi- 
ness. This flower has an exquisite 
scent. 

The Fort of Jamrid was built or 
thoroughly repaired by Hari Singh, 
and gallantly held by him against the 
Afghans till April, 1837, when he was 
killed in battle against troops sent by 
Dost Muhammad. The fort has three 
encircling walls of stone, and stands 
on ground about 100 ft. high. On the 
N. side of the second wall is the 
Samadh of Hari Singh. A woman 
comes every week from Peshawar to 
put flowers on the floor where his 
ashes are laid. The Samadh is 8 ft. 
sq. inside and 14 ft. high. The roof is 
almost gone, and it is altogether in a 
Tuinous state. In the E. part of the 
2nd inclosure is a well of great depth. 
We have filled up this well with 
earth, and the only water now in it is 
rain water. There used to be a 
garrison of 2,000 Sikhs in this fort, 
but there are now only a few Afridis, 
who live in the uppermost inclosure. 
The fort could be held by 500 men, 
and would add much to the security of 
Peshawar. A m.and 4 to the W. of 
Jamrud is the Khaibar Pass, with two 
entrances, one to the N. and one to 
the 8. The hills are perfectly devoid 
of vegetation, and as forbidding in 
appearance as they are dangerous in 
reality. It was in the N. entrance 
that we suffered so dreadfully in 1841. 
The village of Jamriid is opposite to 
the S. entrance, and there is another 
village a little to the S., and a 3rd 
on the top of a hill to the S.W.,, 
called Kadam; there is another at 
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the very entrance to the S. opening 
into the Pass, called Gadr. 

Near Hari Singh’s Burj are the 
remains of 3 Buddhist buildings, huge, 
unsightly piles, 

Bara,—The next visit may be to 
Bara, from which place delicious 
water has now been brought to 
Peshawar. There is a mud fort at 
6 m. S.W. of the cantonment, close to 
the Pass from which the water comes, 
At 500 yds. from the cantonment 
boundary is a mound, where the 
Mughuls are said to have buried trea- 
sure. The Sappers cut into it, but 
found nothing. 

Tbe conduit which brings the water 
is made of blocks of concrete. It is 
14, ft. broad, and 3 ft. high. At 
intervals of 4 a m. there are small 
towers for ventilation. Therc is con- 
siderable cultivation on the road. In 
Bara Fort there is a bangla for the 
engineer officer, and there is also a 
well in the fort, and a small police 
force. At 300 yds. to the W. of the 
fort is a reservoir 500 ft. in diameter. 
The bottom is concrete, and the depth 
of water is 13 ft. There are 5 divi- 
sions, 2 large and 3 small. The 
water filters through 3. divisions 
into the 2 larger, and the impurities 
are carried off by a drain, The water 
is carried through the conduit to the 
cantonment and the city, and the 
distribution-pipes and works cost 
£150,000. The rest of the works did 
not cost more than £30,000. 

At Pusht i Khar, halfway between 
Peshawar and Bara, is an aqueduct 
bridge, with 12 arches of 3 ft. span, 
5 of 6 ft. 5 of 12 ft., 18 of 20ft, 
3 of 14 ft., 9 of 6ft., and 5 of 3it— 
57 in all. There are other forts at the 
mouths of the Passes, such at Michni. 
Shabkadar or Shankargarh, and 
Abazai, but as several officers have 
been killed in visiting them, as for 
instance Lieut. Boulnois, R.E., at 
Michni, and an escort is necessary, 
which gives trouble, the traveller will 
probably think these expeditions suf- 
ficient. 

Churches and Cemeterics.—The tra- 
veller will now perhaps like to visit the 
churches and cemetcrics in Peshawar, 
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and the first visit should be to St. John’s 
Church, which stands in the centre of 
the cantonment. It is a very fine 
church, and contains 800 sittings. It 
was consecrated on the 18th of 
February, 1860, by Bishop Cotton. 
It had been commenced in 1849, but 
the walls were thrown down by an 
earthquake. On the day of consecra- 
tion there was a violent storm, which 
swept into the church, and on the 12th 
of Dec. 1875, another earthquake 
threw down one of the turrets of the 
tower, and so damaged the other 3 
that it was necessary to take them 
down, The Muslims averred that 
these accidents were owing to the 
church having been built over the 
tomb of one of their saints. 

Outside the church, on the right 
of the entrance, is a memorial cross, 
20 ft. high, with the names of 
those who perished in the cholera 
outbreak of 1869, when 106 men 
of the 36th Regt., with 11 women 
and children, 73 men of the 
104th Regt., 35 Artillerymen, and 10 
other Europeans, fell victims. In the 
36th Regt., on the 30th of Sept., when 
cholera was at its worst, 27 men died 
between Saturday morning and Sun- 
day afternoon. The church is 127 ft. 
long, 72ft. wide, and 60ft. high to 
the ridge of the roof, 90 ft. high 
to the top of the tower, and 106 ft, to 
the top of the pinnacles. Amongst 
the tombs is one to the memory of 
Major H. Macdonald, of the Beng. 
Staff Corps, Commandant of Fort 
Michni, who was cruelly murdered by 
Afridis on Friday, March 21st, 1873, 
while walking unarmed at a short 
distance from the fort. 

The T. B, is near the Church to the 
E.,and in the same direction is the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, and beyond 
it and further to the E, is the Post 
Office. 

Close to it is a memorial obelisk, 
30ft, high, inscribed as follows :— 

Here lies the body of 
_ . FREDERICK MACKESON, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Bengal Army, C.B., 
And Commissioner of Peshawar, 
Who was born September 2nd, 1807, 


And died September 14th, 1853, 
Of a wound inflicted by a religious fanatic. 
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He was the beau ideal of a soldier, 
Cool to conceive, 

Brave to dare, and strong to do. 
The Indian Army was proud of 
His noble presence in its ranks, 
Not without cause ; 

On the dark page of the Afghan war 
The name of Mackeson shines brightly out. 
The frontier was his fort, 

And the future was his field. 

The defiles of the Khaibar, 

And the peaks of the Black Mountains, 
Alike witness his exploits ; 

Death still found him iu the front. 

; Unconquered enemies felt safer when he fell. 


His own Government thus mourned the fall. 


“The reputation of Colonel Mackeson is 
known and honoured by all; his value as 
a Political Officer of the State is known to 
none better than the Governor-General him- 
self, who in a difficult and eventful time 
had cause to mark his great ability, and the 
admirable prudence, discretion and temper, 
which’added tenfold value to the high soldierly 
qualities of his public character. The loss of 
Colonel Mackeson’s life would have dimmed 
a victory ; to lose him thus by the hand of a 
foul assassin is a misfortune of the heaviest 
gloom for the Government which counted 
him amongst its bravest and its best.”--- 
General Orders of the Marquis Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of India, 3rd October, 1853. 


This Monument was erected by his Friends. 


There are two Cemeteries about one 
m, to the W. of the cantonment; 
both are very neatly kept, the paths 
being paved with pebbles, and you 
are requested not to walk on the grass, 
which, indeed, in the forenoon at 
least, is saturated with dew. Herc is 
a tomb with an inscription which 
has been much discussed in English 
journals. It is to the memory of the 
Rev. Isidore Lowenthal, missionary 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
who translated the New Testament 
into Pushtu, and was shot by his 
chaukidar, April 27th, 1864. Some 
writer inan English journal has stated 
| that to this was added “ Well done. 
thou good and faithful servant.”’ 
This is not correct, but the entry in 
the church register is as follows :— 

1864, April 27th—Isidore Lowenthal, Mis- 
sionary of the American Presbyterian Mission. 

1864. Murdered, April 27th. Shot by his 
own chaukidaér. ‘ Well done, thou goud and 
faithful servant.” 

This entry is signed with the initials 
of the Chaplain, David Bellamy, and 
it seems strange that the incongruity 
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of the quotation from the Bible never 
struck him. The inscription on the 
tomb is written also in Persian, and 
the stone-cutter who inscribed it 
added Khandah nabashad, “ Don’t 
laugh.” 

In the §. cemetery there is a 
very handsome white marble tomb 
surrounded with flowering shrubs, to 
Captain A, C, Anderson, 5th Bengal 
Cavalry; also one to Lieut. T. M. 
Hand, of the 5lst N. I., “who was 
shot by an assassin near the Khaibar 
Pass, on the 27th of January, 1847, 
and died the same day.” There are 
several other cemeteries, but old and 
disused. That under the charge of 
the missionaries is at the N.E. corner 
of the city outside, beyond the Kohat 
Gate. There are many heaps of 
earth in it, but there is no tomb and 
no inscription. 

While at this spot the traveller may 
look at the N.E. bastion of the city wall, 
which is called Avitabela’s execution 
bastion. There he used to have his sum- 
mary sentences carried out, and it is 
said the place is full of skeletons. It 
is well built of burnt brick, whereas 
the wall is of mud, and is always tum- 
bling down. There is another ceme- 
tery, about 100 yds. E. of the 
Mackeson Memorial, in which are 
several tall pillars, which are built 
for tombs, also one to Captain 
F. Grantham, H.M.’s 98th Regt., who 
died at Peshawar, on the 19th of 
March, 1841, This officer was riding 
with a young lady near the mouth of 
one of the Passes, and it appears they 
both dismounted, when they were 
attacked. The young lady was per- 
mitted to pass unmolested, but the 
officer was cut to pieces. 

At the Mission House is a good 
library, and a good collection of 
Buddhist remains from the Yusufzai 
country. The Afghans often come 
to the Mission House to discuss 
matters with the Missionaries, and a 
Wahabi asked for a copy of their 
religious books; they have made 
several converts. 
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ROUTE 33. 


PESHAWAR TO HOTI MARDAN, JAMAL- 
GARHi, AND TAKHT I BAHi. 


The traveller will now return to 
Naushahra, and crossing the bridge 
of boats over the Kabul river, 
where the stream is really terrific, 
will drive in a post-cart to Hot 
Mardan. This river emerges from 
the hills at Michni, and is 
joined at Nasatta by the Swat river, 
which enters the plains at Abazai, and 
by the Bara river, which does so at 
Shekha. Colonel Mackeson was the 
only person who ever swam _ the 
Swat river when in flood, but Licut. 
Peyton, of the 87th Regt., rescued an 
Indian from drowning when in mid- 
stream. “An act of manly daring 
which deserves record.” The water 
of the Bara was considered by the 
Sikhs so excellent that it was brought 
daily to Peshawar in sealed vessels. 
Rice grown on its banks was also 
highly valued, and the whele crop was 
brought to Peshawar, where the best 
was reserved for seed, the next best 
was sent to Ranjit, and the rest was 
given to the zamindars. The Emperor 
Babar hunted the rhinoceros on the 
banks of the Siyah-ab, perhaps the 
Bara, perhaps a branch of the Kabul 
river. 

The traveller will take one or two 
ehhas for his baggage and servant ; 
the road lies through a well cultivated 
country, very sparsely inhabited. At 
94 m. he will reach the large village of 
Rishdkha ; here there will be a change 
of horses, RishAkha is the name ofa 
woman. It is 6 m, further to Hott 
Mardan.* 


* Hott Marddn, so called from the 2 villages 
of Mardin and Hoti, which are on the bauuks 
of the Chalpaini immediately below the can- 
tonnent, The chief of Hoti was a playtellow of 
the famous Akhiind of Swat, whose true name 
was 'Abdu-l ghafar. His family consisted of 
Ist a daughter, married to Fath Latif Jan, 
who resides at Alada in the Rinizai; znd, 
"Abdu’l Hanan, or Miya Galu, now 28 years of 
age; and 3rd, ’Abdu’'l Manan, now 22 years 
old. 
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The famous Guide Corps have their! The 8. half of Yusufzai, which is 


head-quarters at this place; passing 
through the shady grounds of their 
Mess-house, here is the grave of 
Colonel Spottiswoode, who com- 
manded the 55th Bengal N. I. There 
is also that of Lieut. H. H. Chapman, 
who was killed in action in the 
Ambela Pass, on the 18th November, 
1863, Also that of Major G. W. 
Harding, of the Bombay Staff Corps, 
Commandant of the 2nd Sikh In- 
fantry, who was killed in action at 
the Ambela Pass, on the 6th Nov., 
1863; also that of Captain J. P. 
Davidson, 2nd in command of the Ist 
Panjab Infantry, “‘Who nobly fell in 
the defence of his post in the Craig 
Picket at the Ambela Pass on the 
13th Nov., 1863, whose courage and gal- 
lant bearing called forth the admiration 
of the enemy ;’’ also that of Lieut. 
A. B. Gillies, R.A., who was killed in 
a night attack at the Ambela Pass. 
There is also a tablet to 7 officers, 2 
sergeants, and 37 men of the 7lst 
Highland Light Infantry, the 92nd 
Sutherland Highlanders, and the 
101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers, who 
were all killed in the Ambela Pass. 
Another tablet records the names of 
18 N. C. officers and men of the 
“Ist Highland Light Infantry, 
who fell in the Ambela Pass or died 
of wounds received there. ‘The 
Cemetery is under the W. bastion of 
the Fort, which has 4 bastions for 
officers’ quarters, and one bastion to 
the 8.W. used as a magazine. South 
of the Fort is a hornwork, in which 
are the lines for 3 squadrons of 
cavalry ; one squadron is camped out- 
side to the E. The Parade-ground is 
W. of the hornwork, and the Office 
of the Civil Authority is 8.W. of it. 

_ Yamdlgarhi.—The traveller is now 
in the Yusufzai country. This com- 
prises the independent districts of 
Swat and Buhner to the N. of the 
Hazirno and Mahdban range of 
mountains and the level plains to the 
S. between the Swat river and the 
Indus, Its boundaries are Chitral 
and Yasin to the N., Bajawar and the 
Swat river to the W., the Indus to 
the E, and the Kabul river to the S, 


}now under British rule, is the only 


portion of the country that is acces- 
sible to Europeans. The village of 
Jamalgarhi is to the S. of the Paja 
range, which separates Lunkhor from 
Sudam, just at the point where the 
Gadar river breaks through the hills, 
It is 8 m, due N. from Mardan, and 
about the same distance from Takht i 
Bahi and Shahbazgarhi. 

The traveller will leave Hoti Mar- 
dan very early in the morning. After 
4am. he will come to a very awk- 
ward crossing, over the Chalpdani or 
“deceitful waters” river. If he is on 
horseback there will be little difficulty, 
but both banks are too steep for 
wheeled carriages. In April there is 
but little water in the bed of the 
river, but in the rains the stream rises 
20 ft. The road from the river to 
Jamalgarhi is quite straight. In pass- 
ing along it there is a capital view to 
the right, that is to the E. of the 
Ambela Pass. On the left of the Pass 
is a rock, which rises like a pillar, and 
this is the Eagle’s Nest Picket. On 
the opposite side, rather higher up in 
the mountain, is a similar rock, which 
is the still more famous Craig Rock 
Picket, where the British suffered 
such losses. It will be perhaps as well 
that the traveller should carry a 
revolver with him, as no one can pre- 
dict what an Afghan in these parts 
will do. The Chief here is Khushhal 
Khan, brother of Afzal, Chief of the 
Khataks. He can speak a little Per- 
lan, 

The Buddhist ruins occupy the top 
of the hill overlooking the village from 
the N., and about 500 ft. above the 
plain. They consist of a small stupa, 
which is a little to the N.W. of a great 
stupa. They were first discovered by 
Gen. Cunningham in 1848. The stupa 
itself was opened by Col. Lumsden in 
1852, The large stupa is 22 ft. in dia- 
meter, standing on a circular base, and 
surrounded by a polygonal inclosure of 
small chapels. The basement of the 
stupa is the only portion now stand- 
ing. It is divided into 20 sides, sepa- 
rated by pilasters, with a seated figure 
of Buddha in each compartment. The 
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whole is in coarse stucco, which bears 
traces of having once been coloured 
red, The circular space between the 
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the W., where the entrance door oecu. 
pied the place of achapel. To the W, 
is a single room 19 ft. by 124 ft. Dj. 


stupas and chapels is paved through- | rectly N. of the small stupa court is 
out with large slabs of dark blueslate. | an isolated building 174 ft. by 124 ft., 
The chapels vary in size from 8} ft. to} with unusually thick walls, which 
11 ft. sq. The side walls of the chapels | Cunningham thinks must have becn 


once ended in pilasters with Corin- 
thian capitals. These capitals are all 
of the Indo-Corinthian style, with 
boldly designed volutes, and 2 tiers of 
acanthus leaves deeply and delicately 
chiselled ; some of them have small 
figures of Buddha among the leaves, 
and many of them preserve the traces 
of gilding, There can be little doubt 
that the chapels were once covered 
with overlapping stones. 

On the §. side a flight of 16 steps 
leads to an oblong court below, sur- 
rounded by chapels, which Cunning- 
ham calls the Vihar Court. A series 
of sculptures was found on the risers 
of steps, which have since been broken 
by the Muslims. The middle of this 
court is nearly filled with chapels, and 
8 stupas, the largest of which is only 
6 ft. in diameter, and the smallest 
4ft. “The sculptures in this court,” 
says Lieut. Crompton, ‘‘ were very 
good and interesting, including many 
statues of kings, with jewels on the 
neck and upper arm, and sandals on 
feet.” One had a short inscription of 
7 Jetters on the nimbus on the back 
of the head. This court is 72 ft. 
long and 33 ft. broad, and contains 
27 chapels in the sides and 9 in the 
middle. Near the EH. end of the S. 
side, a flight of 10 steps leads down to 
a small court, in which many beauti- 
ful sculptures were found, most of 
them gilt, and one in particular, a large 
pilaster capital, well carved and pro- 
fusely ornamented. To the §, is another 
oblong inclosure, consisting of a block 
of buildings 75 ft. long and 38 ft. 
broad outside, with 3 cells at the 8. 
end and 2 niches in the N. wall, which 
is 6 ft. thick. 

On the S. side facing down the hill 
is a row of vaulted chambers, which 
was probably the granary. At a short 
distance to the N. of the great stupa 
is a quadrangle 24 ft. by 21 ft. inside. 
In each side were 4 chapels. except on 


a temple, with a large figure of 
Buddha at the 8. end between the 2 
windows. 

To the W. is a block of 3 rooms, of 
which the middle one is 13 ft. by 9 ft., 
and the other two 9 ft, sq. The only 
other large building on the top of the 
hill is a sq. block to the E. of the great 
stupa, 35 ft. long and 27 ft, broad, 
with 2 rooms on the E. and 2 on the 
W., each 8 ft. sc. Due E. of the great 
stupa is a still larger pile of ruins, 
54 ft. by 47 ft., which has not been 
excavated, These buildings were sup- 
plied by water by an artificial reser- 
voir on the W. of the great stupa. 
(See Cunningham, vol. v. p. 46.) Dr. 
Bellew says that this reservoir con- 
tains water throughout the year. 

The ascent to these ruins is bya 
zig-zag path 2 ft. broad, on the brink 
of a precipice for the first 280 ft. ; 
after this the path turns, and thereis a 
broad ridge bristling with stones, 

Since Cunningham’s visit the work 
of destruction has been going on ra- 
pidly, and all the images that remain 
are mutilated and defaced. The 
height of the hill enables one to look 
over the valley, with the large village 
of Lundkhor or Lind Khwar to the N. 
with another large village on the right 
and the road to Swat on the left. To 
the E. is the Kéramar ridge, on which 
is Ashoka’s inscription. N. is the peak 
of Ilm, then the Morah mountain and 
pass, and then the mountain of Larun. 
or “ the scorpion,”’ and the Mallaband 
pass and hills of Shalkot, The scenery 
is very picturesque. Next to the 
Ambela Pass is the Garu mountain, 
which has a singularly fine waving 
line at top. The mountains of Swat 
and Bajawar are fine. 

With regard to the ruins, the trac: 
ing of gilding spoken of by Cunning- 
ham is now entirely gone. 

To reach Takht i Bahi, which is 8 
m. to the N. by W. of Mardan, the 
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traveller will drive straight to the N. | small opening in the roof, which is a 
for 55 m.. when he will see on the left | very flat dome. They appear to have 
of the road a village on a hill, which | served as grain stores. In these build- 
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is called Shahr i Bahlol. Some autho- 

rities think that this is a mere corrup- 

tion of some older word. Parallel to 

this point the traveller will turn off to 

the right across country to the foot of 

the hills; then, if he is a bad climber, | 
he will get into a dandi or litter, with | 
his feet to the plain, and be carried up 

the hill. The road is very steep, and 

shockingly bad. The crest of the hill 

is about 490 ft. above Mardan. After 

crossing this crest, the path to the 

ruins descends for a short distance. 

The place belongs to the Khataks, 

some of whom are from Limdkhor, 

“dry ravine,” which is seen from the 

top of Takht i Bahi Hill, as it is from 

Jamilgarhi, 

Lukht i Bahi.—In Pushto books this 
place is called Takhtu ‘1 Jabal, 
“mountain throne;” Bahi is “ tank,” 
and there is a tank at the foot of the 
hill, but it cannot be seen from the 
top, and is hardly important enough 
tohave given a name to the place. Dr. 
Bellew says in his Report, p. 125, “the 
ruins occupy the W. end of a ridge 
which projects fom the Pajah range. 
This ridge is a bare ledge of grey mica 
and quartz schist, about 300 ft. abovethe 
plain, and cover about a m. of surface 
along the central crest between ter- 
minal eminences on the E. and W. 
On these are the boundary buildings 
of the city, the rest are on the inter- 
vening crest, and the ridges sloping 
down from it to the plain on the N. 
The hollows between these ridges are 
the natural drains of the hill. 


ings we could discover no remains of 
idols or sculptures, 

‘“‘On the crest of the hill, and between 
the 2 flanking heights just alluded to, 
is a succession of detached quadran- 
gles, the massive walls of which are 
still from 6 to 8 ft. high, and about 40 ft. 
long each way. Along the inner side 
of each wall is a series of small com- 
partments, each opening by a doorway 
into the courtyard in the centre. 

“ Close to each of these quadrangles, 
and only a few paces distant, is a well 
defined circular mass of masonry, 
raised about 2 ft. above the surface, 
and about 14 ft. in diameter. The de- 
bris around is rich in fragments of 
idols, and carved slabs of slate, and 
beyond these are the indistinct remains 
of a wall inclosing the circular plat- 
form in asquare. These circular plat- 
forms are probably the ruined and ex- 
cavated foundations of former topes, 
whilst the adjoining quadrangles were 
the monasteries of the monks, devoted 
to their care and services. 

“From their position these quad- 
rangles (there are 5 or 6 of them along 
the crest of the hill) command an ex- 
tensive view of the country around. 

“ Their ruins in part are still discer- 
nible from the plain on the 8. of the 
hill, and in their perfect state they 
must have been prominent objects of 
attraction from a considerable dis- 
tance around, 

“The S, slope of the hill on which 
stand these ruins is steep and abrupt 
right down to the plain. In its upper 
part are some small detached huts of 


“The buildings on the sapere 
flanking the city on the E. and W.! well-made stone walls, and below 
appear to have been positions of obser- | these is traceable, at intervals, the line 
vation and defence ; for, from their, of a causeway zigzagged to the plain. 
elevation they completely overlook | In some parts it is interrupted by a 
the city and command an extensive | few steps, and in others has been built 
view of the country around. They are ; up the sides of precipices, In its upper 
compact sq. blocks, with rooms open- | part, for a short distance, the cause- 
Ing inwards on a central court. The; way is tolerably entire, and forms 
walls are now only 4 or 5 ft, above, a road 4 ft, wide, and with an easy 
the surface, but they are very substan- | ascent.” 
tial, everywhere 4 ft. in thickness. The Ist ruin is that of a Stupa, 
Close to these buildings are 2 or more | which is 55 ft. 83 in. long, and 45 ft. 64 
deep cellars of masonry, entered by a/ in. broad. This measurement appears 
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to have applied to the court in which 
the stupa stood. The basement of the 
stupa is in the centre of the court, and 
measures 21 ft, 72 in. by 20 ft.d5in. It 
appears to have been in 3 stages, dimi- 
nishing to 154 ft.; the lower stage is 
3 ft., with 10 pilasters on the side; 
the middle stage is only 9 in. high ; 
and the upper stage is 3 ft. 4 in. 
high, with 6 pilasters on its side. To 
the N.,in front of the entrance to the 
court, is a flight of 9 steps leading to 
the top of the basement. Around the 
basement are cells, 5 large and 5 small, 
on each side, except on the N. side, 
where there seem to have been none. 
The side walls of the chapels were 1 ft. 
74 in, thick, leaving an opening of + ft. 
10 in., and a depth of 5 ft. 6 in. for 
the interior room. The end of each 
side wall towards the court was faced 
with a pilaster, crowned by a rich Co- 
rinthian capital of acanthus leaves, 
Each chapel was covered with a high 
dome of overlapping stones, springig 
from a circle of broad projecting 
stones, at the level of the pilaster 
capital. Hach dome was 2} ft. thick 
at the spring. The smaller chapels 
were covered with semi-domes, the 
opening to the front having a flat or 
Egyptian-shaped head. All the larger 
chapels seem to have contained figures 
of Buddha, which have all been re- 
moved, or smashed. 

From the stupa court, a flight of 
steps leads down to an oblong court, 
surrounded on 3 sides by lofty chapels, 
each of which formerly held a colossal 
statue of Buddha, Fragments of 
these huge figures were found outside 
the court. The court is 116 ft. long 
from E. to W., and 50 ft. broad, 
and occupies a hollow between 
the stupa and the monastery. In the 
KH. portion of the court there is a 
raised platform, 38 ft. long and 20 ft. 
broad, which is ascended from the W. 
by a few steps. There are, also, 4 
platforms from 4 to 5 ft. sq., arranged 
in pairs facing the larger one. Cun- 
ningham thinks that these platforms 
were the basements of stupas of 
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“chapels,” in the middle as well as 
along the sides of the court, to which 
Cunningham, therefore, has given the 
name of the Vihar Court. Beyond 
this court is the munustery, which is 
the largest block of building here, 
The quadrangle is 62ft. sq. inside, 
with 15 cells, each 10 ft. deep, arranged 
on 3 sides. On the E. side theve isa 
door leading into a court 20ft. sq. 
This court has two doors to the N,, 
one leading to a cell 10 ft. by 12, and 
the other to the outside of the build- 
ing. To the S. there is a single door 
leading into a court 32 ft. by 30, and 
to the E. there is another door leading 
to the outside, Outside the monastery, 
on the W., there is a long narrow 
passage 3 ft. broad, which separates it 
from a pile of buildings to the W, 
Of these the most N. is a large coutt- 
yard 50 ft. sq. inside, with only one 
entrance. It is surrounded by walls 
30 ft. high. Cunningham thinks that 
this was the place for general meet- 
ings of the fraternity. S. of this is 
a long open space between two walls, 
which contains a double row of sub- 
terranean vaults, divided by a narrow 


passage. This passage continues to 
the 8. for 50 ft. when it jos 
another vaulted passage, which 


descends to the W. ‘Ihe 10 vaulted 
rooms were probably the granaries of 
the establishment. They were first 
entered by Dr. Bellew, who describes 
them as ‘low, dark, arched cells, $ ft. 
sq. and 5 ft, high.” 

The great number of private dwell- 
ings still standing on the hill show 
that the place must once have been of 
some consequence. All of them have 
the staircase outside, and in many 
the walls are built up from the steep 
side of the ravine as high as 30 ft., 80 
as to afford a flat surface for the 
rooms,. All the buildings are of lime. 
stune or sandstone, which is fissured 
across the surface, and has, therefore, 
been faced with stucco, which still 
remains in some places. 

The traveller will now ascend the 
crest and tum to the N.W. for 4 of 4 


various sizes, such as are now seen jm. or so, when he will come to a peak, 
round all the great stupas in Barmah. which rises to about 70 ft. above 


There area great number of Vihdrs or | 


Mardan, ‘There is another peak more 
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to the W., which is the real Takht i| rises to a height of 3,400 ft. above the 
Béhi, and 50 ft. higher than the E.| sea, and is a very picturesque object, 


peak. 


mark on it and some remains of | N. side. 


a building. 


ROUTE 34. 


HOTI MARDAN TO SHAHBAZGARHI, 
RANIGAT AND LAKi TIGI. 


Shahbazgarht is 6 m. to the E.N.E. 
of Hoti. It is a large village, and 
the site of a very old and extensive 
city, which was once the capital of the 
country. The road is tolerably good, 
and the distance may be easily done 
in # of an hour in a dog-cart. A 
stream called the Makam passes close 
to the W. of Shahbazgarhi. To the 
N. of the village and close to it is the 
Pukai Mound, 100 ft. sq. at top and 
60 ft. high, and composed of large 
stones and bricks, 13 inches sq. and 
34 inches thick. It was excavated by 
the Sappers in 1871 without any 
result. Nearly due E. of the village. 
at the distance of 4,000 ft. is a mound 
called Ahere Yundai, It is 400 ft. 
from N. to S., and 250 ft. broad. At 
the 8.E. corner are the remains of a 
monastery, which was 58 ft. sq. out- 
side, with walls 5 ft. 4 in. thick, 
standing on aterrace 71 ft.sq. To the 
N.E. of Khere Yundai, and half am. 
from it, is a mound called Butsahri, 
about the size of the Pukai Mound, 
Due 8. of it is the shrine of onc 
Akhin Baba. Between this mound 
and the village of Shdhbazgarhi 
runs the Karamar Hill. In this 
ridge, at 8 m. E.N.E, of Shahbaz- 
gerhi, is the Karamar Peak, which 


It has a white pyramidal | having a tremendous precipice on the 


This is probably the hill re- 
ferred to by Hwen ‘Thsang, who 
speaks of a high mountain, at the 
foot of which was a temple to 
Maheshwara Deva, and on which was 
a statue in blue stone of the Goddess 
Bhima, his wife. 

Hindian Gundai,—At the extreme 
§.W. of the Karamar ridge there is 
an isolated eminence called Hinduan 
Gundai or Mound of the Hindus, 
because the Hindu inhabitants of 
Shahbazgarhi used to bury in it all 
their children who died young. It 
was excavated by the Sappers in 1871 
without result. This mound has been 
identified by Dr. Bellew with the site 
of the tomb of Shéhbdz Kalandar, 
who died about 1490 A.D:, thirt 
years before the Emperor Babar’s 
conquest of the Yusufzai country. 
Babar says that “Shahbaz was an 
impious unbeliever who had _ per- 
verted the faith of numbers of the 
Yusufzais and Dilazaks.” He adds, 
“It struck me as improper that so 
charming and delightful a spot should 
be occupied by the tomb of an un- 
believer. I, therefore, gave orders 
that it should be pulled down and 
levelled withthe ground.” At 500 ft. 
to the E. by N. of the Hinduan 
Gundai, and at the S.W, extremity of 
the Karamar ridge, is a mass of trap 
rock, 24 ft. long, 10 ft. high, and with 
a general thickness of about 10 ft. 
This rock lies about 80 ft. up the slope 
of the hill, with its W. face looking 
down towards the village of Shahbaz- 
garhi. On this rock is the famous 
inscription of Ashoka, of which the 
portion of the W. face of the rock 
contains the names of 5 Greek kings, 
Antiochus and three others, and cnd- 
ing with Alexander, who is called 
Alikasandro. The greater part of the 
inscription is on the EH. face of the 
rock. The letters are fast wearing 
/out, and unless one approaches the 
rock very closely. one would not kuow 
that there was any inscription at all. 
This inscription was first discovered 
by General Court, who described it ag 
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being almost defaced by time. Masson 
inspected it in October, 1838, and 
made a copy, which enabled Norris to 
identify it as a transcript of Ashoka’s 
edicts engraved in Aryan characters, 
but General Cunningham has made a 
much more careful copy of it, for 


which see Vol. 5 of his “Arch. 
Reports.” 
Sudana.—The General identifies 


Shahbazgarhi with Sudana, the city 
of Wessantara, who was called 
Sudana, “ The illustrious giver,” about 
whom there are many foolish Budd- 
hist legends, such as that he presented 
his son and daughter to a Brahman as 
alms, and the Brahman flogged the 
children so unmercifully that their 
blood reddened all the earth in the 
vicinity. The ground remains to this 
day quite red, and Cunningham found 
that the trees and plants were 
generally of a reddish-brown colour. 
The only other thing worth visiting 
is a cave in the Karamar ridge, 
rather more than a m. to the N.B. of 


Shahbazgarhi. This is the  two- 
chambered cave of Sudana and _ his 
family. 


The road from Shahbazgarhi to the 
foot of the Ranigat Hill is not good, 
and just outside the town there isa 
pond in the road, with a mere foot- 
path on either side, so that a dog- 
cart passes with difficulty, in fact, it 
becomes requisite to walk about 4a 
m. along a not very pure stream. At 
bs m. one comes to the village of 
Adinah, which is a village of about 
200 houses. From Adinah to Kalu 
Khan is 2 m., and from this place to 
Nawa Kila’ah is 2 more m. The 
whole ride is very picturesque, al- 
though the road is bad, and the fine 
peak of Karamar is visible all the 
way. A traveller who has sufficient 
time might have a tent pitched at 
Adinah, and ascend to the tomb of 
Yusuf, on the Karamar mountain, 
whencc there would be a magnificent 
view, return to Adinah, slecp there, 
and make another halt at Nawa 
KXila’ah, where there are plenty of 
partridges and quail. 

Laki Tigi—From Nawa Kila’ah a 
ride of less than 2 m, will take the 
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traveller to Laki Tigi. “standing 
stones.” These stones are of black 
slate, 41 in number, and 4 ft. high, 
and are set ina circle. The Afghans 
have a legend that they cannot be 
counted. No one knows when or why 
they were placed where they are. 
From Nawa4 Kila’ah to Shekh Jam, a 
small village, is 1 m., and from thence 
Nawagram is 64 m. due E. This 
hamlet lies behind a low ridge of hills, 
and is 114 m. beyond the British 
frontier, and in the country of the 
independent Afghans. The inhabit. 
ants are of the Khudo Khail clan. 

Ranigat.—Gen. Cunningham, in 
Arch. Rep., vol. ii. p. 107, has 
identified Ranigat with Aornos. This 
is the rock mentioned by Arrian, as 
attacked by Alexander the Great, and 
taken by him after a siege of 4 days, 
Arrian says that Hercules had pre- 
viously attacked the rock in vain, 
He adds, “ The circuit of this rock is 
said to be 200 furlongs; its height 
where it is lowest, 11; it is only 
accessible by one dangerous path, cut 
out by hand. It has a fine spring of 
pure water on the very summit, which 
sends a plentiful stream down the 
sides of the hill; as also a wood, 
with as much arable and fertile land 
as to supply a thousand men with 
provisions. ” 

The hill on which Ranigat is, is 
the last point of one of the long 
spurs of the Mahaban range. Its 
base is rather more than 2 m. in 
length from N. to S. by about $ am. 
in width, but the top of the hill is not 
more than 1,200 ft. long and 80U ft. 
broad. The sides of the hill are 
covered with massive blocks of stone, 
which make it exceedingly rugged 
and inaccessible. There is only one 
road cut in the rock leading to the 
top, although there are two, if not 
more, difficult pathways. It will cer 
tainly take a good climber an hour to 
ascend the very steep path, which 
leads among huge granite boulders to 
the top. 

After reaching the more level 
ground at the summit, a walk of 4 of 
am. will bring the traveller to a cave, 
According to 
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the aneroid this would appear to be | the outer line of defences. The 
1,250 ft. above Mardan, The cave is! entire circuit of this outer line 
as well vaulted with granite blocks,|is about 4,500 ft., or somewhat less 
3 ft. to 4 ft. long, as if made by|than a m.” (“ Arch, Rep.,” vol. ii. 
Europeans. Above are the ruins of a| p. 108). 
structure, from which idols are dug| The same authority adds, “this 
out, and among them was a Hercules. | central castle or citadel, with its open 
The hero is depicted standing under | courtyard surrounded by costly build- 
a tree and leaning on his club, and | ings, I take to have been the palace 
the block on which he is sculptured | of the king, with the usual temples 
forms the head of a lion. From this|for private worship. At the N. end I 
point there is a magnificent view in| traced a wide flight of steps leading 
clear weather over the plains to the} down to a 2nd plateau, which | pre- 
W. To the E. are the higher ranges | sume to have been the outer court of 
of the Khudo Khajl Mountains,|the palace or citadel. The upper 
ending in the Mahaban. This cave | courtyard is 270 ft. long and 100 ft. 
is said to be of great extent, but no} broad, and the lower courtyard, in- 
one has penetrated to the end. cluding the steps, is just half the 
To the N., at the distance of nearly | size, or 130 ft. by 100ft. These open 
4am.,is the rock called Ranigat or|areas were covered with broken 
“ Queen’s stone,” which towers above | statues of all sizes, and in all posi- 
the surrounding boulders, and is about | tions. Many of them were figures of 
40ft. high. According to the general | Buddha, the Teacher, either seated or 
belief one of the ancient queens of | standing; some were of Buddha, the 
the country used to sit on this rock, | Ascetic, sitting under the holy Pippal 
from whence she could see over the| tree; and a few represented Maya, 
whole plain, even as far as Hasht-|the mother of Buddha, standing 
nagar, and whenever any quantity of | under the Sal tree. 
dust was observed she knew that| “ But there were fragments of other 
several merchants were travelling | figures,;which apparently were not con- 
together, and at once despatched a/ nected with religion, such as a life-sized 
body of soldiers to plunder them. male figure in chain armour, a naked 
The principal building “may be| body of a man with the Macedonian 
described as consisting of a Castle,|chlamys, or short cloak, thrown over 
600 ft. long by 400 ft. broad, sur-!the shoulders and fastened in front in 
rounded on all sides, except the E., | the usual manner, and a human breast 
where it springs up from the low spur | partly covered with the chlamys and 
of Mahaban, by a rocky ridge, which | adorned with a necklace of which 
on the N. sides rises to an equal|the clasps are formed by 2 humane 
height. On all sides the castle rock is| headed, winged, and _ four-fvoted 
scarped, and on two sides it is | animals, something likecentaurs. All 
separated from the surrounding ridge | these figures are carved in a soft dark 
by deep ravines ; that to the N. being | blue clay slate, which is easily worked 
100 ft. deep, and that to the W. from | with a knife. Itis exceedingly brittle, 
bO ft. to 150 ft. At the N.W. angle of | and was, therefore, easily broken by 
the castle two dykes have been thrown | the idol-hating Muslims, But as the 
across the ravine, which would appear | surface was capable of receiving a 
to have been intended to arrest the| good polish, many of the fragments 
flow of the water, and thus to form a]are still in very fine preservation. 
great reservoir in the W. hollow. In| The best piece is a head of Buddha, 
the N. ravine, between the castle and | with the hair massed on the top of 
the great isolated block called Ranigat, | the head.” 
there are 3 sq. wells, and to the N.E.| As in the spring violent thunder- 
lower down, I thought that 1 could | storms with heavy rain are not uncom- 
trace another dyke, which was most | mon on Ranigat, it will be well to go 
probably only the remains of part of | prepared. The top of the hill is covered 
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with myrtle trees and other beautiful 
shrubs, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive a more delightful place for a 
sanitarium or for an outpost for 
British troops, which from the nature 
of the ground would be almost im- 
pregnable, 


ROUTE 35. 


ATAK TO SAKHAR AND ROHRi BY 
BOAT DOWN THE INDUS. 


The Indus is a most violent and 
dangerous river, and subject to vast 
floods and prodigious rises. In 1841 
there was a stoppage at some distance 
above Atak, which resulted in a sud- 
den burst of water by which 5,000 to 
6,000 lives were lost. On the 10th 
of August, 1858, the river suddenly 
rose 90 ft. The traveller, therefore, 
who would descend the Indus, should 
select a good boat and an experienced 
crew. He should secure a 300-man 
boat, larger boats are unmanageable. 
The executive engineer at Atak sup- 
plies boats on application, or they 
may be hired at Naushabra, either by 
private arrangement or through the 
civil officer. Notice should be given 
some time beforehand, as it is always 
necessary to erect a straw roof or 
awning of reeds to protect the 
passenger from the sun. These awn- 
ings cost about 20 to 40 rs. The cost 
of a boat of the size indicated from 
Atak to Derah Ghazi Khan will be from 
150 to 200 rs, The cost to Makhad, the 
point where the river begins to be 
navigable for large vessels, and which 
was formerly the terminus of the 
Indus Steam Flotilla, is considerable, 
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as the boats cannot be towed back 
except with great difficulty. 

Below Makhad the rates are very 
much lower. The best plan, there. 
fore, is to hire the Atak boat as far as 
Makhad only, and make another 
arrangement there, which can always 
be done through the Khan of Makhad, 
or if the traveller prefers he can make 
the change at Kalabagh, to which 
place a boat of the size mentioned 
would cost from 75 to 100 rs, This 
procedure is not generally followed, 
and the consequence is that the 
voyage is generally much more ex- 
pensive than it would otherwise be, 
It is always necessary, not only to 
have an experienced crew, who know 
the river as far as Makhad, but also 
to insist on the full number of boat- 
men till the Sikandar Batu is passed. 
The time taken in going from Atak 
to Kalabagh varies with the season. 
In July the distance can be done in 
one day. The river is then in high 
flood, and in some places the current 
runs at the rate of 10 m. an hour, 
In the beginning of the summer, 
before the river has fairly risen, and in 
September and October, when it is 
going down, the voyage takes from a 
day and a half to two days. In the 
winter it takes three whole days, 

On the first day by starting very 
early the traveller can reach 
Khushhalgarh, where the road and 
line of telegraph from Kohat to 
Rawal Pindi cross the river. At the 
Kohat or W, side, there is a T. B. pro- 
vided with crockery, and there is a 
khansaman, who will cook for the 
traveller. Refreshments, therefore, 
can be procured, but the traveller 
should sleep in his boat, in order that 
he may insist on the boatmen starting 
in the early morning. The next day 
will take the traveller to Makhad, 
which is a municipal town of 4,200 
inhabitants. The vessels of theS. P. 
and D. Railway ply between this port 
and Kotri, One vessel is stationed 
for the personal convenience of the 
Lt.-Governor of the Panjab. 

Makhad.—There is a Sara{f at 
Makhad, to which is attached a small 
bangla for the convenience of 
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European travellers, but there is no| cliffs, practically inexhaustible. The 
kha4nsaman, so unless the traveller has quantity turned out in 1871-72 was 
his own cook with him he will be 2,717 tons, and the revenue derived 
unable to get a meal. It is a quaint , from it amounted to £23,284. 
old town, with a covered-in bazdr,! Alwm, also, occurs in the neighbour- 
into which the sun never penetrates, | ing hills, and forms a considerable 
‘The steamers used to bring beer for|item of local trade. There is alsoa 
the Commissariat thus far, but not | manufacture of iron instruments from 
being able to stem the current higher | metal imported from the Kanigoram 
up it was necessary to resort to land | Hills. The breadth of the Indus here 
carriage. For this purpose a good | is about 350 yds. The road, a gallery 
cart-road was made from Makhad to} cut in the side of the cliff, 100 ft. 
Atak, with a handsome ‘stone’sarai at | above the water, is so narrow as not to 
each halting place. Since, however, | to allow a laden camel to pass. 
the steamers have ceased torun, this; There is a T. B. at Kalabagh, sup- 
road has not been much used. On the | plied with crockery, and the man in 
3rd day the traveller will arrive at | charge can prepare an ordinary meal. 
Kalabagh. Between Atak and Makhad there 
Kalabagh.—This is a municipal | are several rapids, more or less dan- 
town, picturesquely situated at the; gerous. The first is just below Atak, 
foot of the Salt Range, on the right | where a large rock divides the river in 
or W. bank of the Indus, at the point|two. This is truly dangerous when 
where the river debouches from the | the river is in high flood. The 2nd is 
hills, 105 m. below Atak . The pop. of | at a place called Jilthai, above Nilab, 
the town (1868) was 6,419, of whom | where the river turns at right angles, 
5,300 are Muslims. The houses nestle} This is dangerous at all seasons. The 
against the side of a precipitous hill] 3rd is the famous Ghora Trap, so 
of solid rock-salt, and are piled one} called because a horse is said to have 
upon another in successive tiers, the | jumped across. This, however, is a 
roof of each tier forming the street, | mere fiction, as the river is 30 yds. 
which passes in front of the row] wide. Three dangers have to be avoided 
immediately above. Overhead a cliff,| here: 1st, there is the rapid called 
also of pure rock-salt, towers above the | Jitai, which looks worse than it really 
town. An Awan family, who reside|is; then there is the narrow pas- 
in Kalabagh, have a certain supre-| sage of the Ghord Trap ; and further 
macy over the whole of their fellow | on the river takes a sudden turn, and 
tribesmen, the representative of the} great care must be taken to prevent 
family being known as Sardar or| the boat being carried on tothe rocks, 
Khan. It is well worth while to stop| The 4th rapid is called Shirt, and is 
at Kalabagh and sce the salt mines| situated near the police station of 
and the alum manufacture. There is| Shddipur. It is by far the most dan- 
an officer of the Customs department | gerous rapid of all, and before enter- 
stationed at Mari, 3 m. up stream | ing it, the boatmen all unite in prayer. 
from Kaélabagh on the opposite bank, | The 5th is the Sikandar Batu or Alex- 
who can give all necessary informa-| ander stone, which is a large rock in 
tion as to the working of the mines, | the middle of the river, and is not dan- 
&c. If the traveller intends to stop to| gerous in the day-time, as there is 
see the mines, he should tell his boat-| plenty of room on either side to pass. 
men to land him at Mari. He can/| All the above dangers are before 
then drop down the stream to the | reaching Khushhalgarh. 
T. B. at Kalabégh, in front of which! There is only one rapid of conse- 
and on the very brink of the river is a| quence belowit. It is called Dhupar, 
large Ficus indica, the only one of|and is caused by the river turning at 
any size in that part of the Panjab.|a right angle, and is only dangerous 
he salt is quarried at Mari, opposite | when the water is very low. Accidents 
the town, where it stands out in huge | seldom happen to boats of the size of 
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300 mans, when properly manned. | may be beguiled by practising with a 


But boats are often laden to the water’s 
edge, and have only a few landsmen 
for a crew, and such boats are fre- 
quently carried on to the rocks and 
get broken up. 

There is one other place where dan- 
ger is to be apprehended in certain 
seasons, viz., where the Sohan river 
joins the Indus some distance above 
Kalabagh. After heavy rain, if the 
Sohan is in flood, it is dangerous to 
attempt to pass it. The traveller had 
better wait till it goes down, which it 
generally does in afew hours. In 1875 
a boat filled with native passengers was 
wrecked owing to neglect of this pre- 
caution, and 18 persons were drowned. 
The scenery between Atak and Kala- 
bagh is in some places grand. Near the 
Ghorad trap the river runs between 
high mountains covered with brush- 
wood, and if the traveller have time to 
stop, good shooting is always to be ob- 
tained. Asageneral rule it is never 
advisable to travel on any part of the 
Indus at night. Above Kalabagh it is 
impossible, but even below it is dan- 
gerous, 

Before proceeding beyond Kala- 
bagh, the traveller should engage a 
Suan or pilot. The river widens so 
much and so often splits into so many 
channels that the ordinary boatmen 
are very apt to lose their way, which 
occasions great delay. The voyage 
from Kalabagh to Dera Isma’il Khan 
takes more or less time according to 
the state ‘of the river and the direction 
of the wind. Insummer, when the cur- 
rent is swiftest, a strong breeze often 
blows from the 8., which is sufficient 
to keep a boat stationary, and were 
sails to be set it would carry the boat 
up stream against the current. Two 
days isa fairtime to calculate on in the 
summer for the voyage from Kala- 
bagh to Dera Isma’il Khan, and the 
same from Dera Isma‘il Khan to Dera 
Ghazi Khan, though under favourable 
circumstances the latter distance, 200 
m., may be done in one day. In the 
winter the voyage below Kalabagh is 
very tedious, as the current becomes 
sluggish, but there is good partridge- 
shooting on each bank, and the time 


rifle at the long-nosed alligators, which 
may be seen basking in numbers on 
the sandbanks. The traveller should 
take in everything he wants at Kala. 
bagh, as he cannot count on getting 
supplies until he reaches Dera Isma'{l 
Khan. The bend of the river continu. 
ally changes, and during the summer 
there is no certainty of being able to 
land at or near any village. In 1876 the 
main branch of the river ran under 
Mianwali, where an Asst. Commissa- 
riat Officer is stationed. In 1865 it was 
running close to ’{sa Khail, on the op- 
posite bank, 15 m. off. 

In the same way supplies must be 
laid in at Dera Isma’il Khan for the 
whole journey, as the traveller is 
never certain of being able to reach a 
village. He may see the roofs of 
many houscs, but he will not be able 
to get near them in a large boat draw- 
ing much water, and, were he to 
succeed, he would probably find the 
village empty, as the villagers gene- 
rally move during the time of the 
floods. The scenery in some places is 
very fine, islands covered with high 
grass or tamarisk are frequently met 
with. In some places there are forests 
of Shisham, the Dalbergia Sissoo, and 
in others the shore is dotted with the 
graceful date palm. In the distance 
are the Sulaiman mountains, and 
nearer is the Khisor range, which 
comes down to the water’s edge, and 
in it is the sanatorium of Shekh Budia, 
which is at an elevation of 4516 ft. 
above sea level. It is distant to the 
N. of Dera Isma’{l Khan 57 m., and 
from Bannu town 64 m. 8. The only 
vegetation consists of a few stunted 
wild olives and acacias, and the heat 
is frequently excessive; in fact, In sum- 
mer the heat is too great for the travel. 
ler to leave his boat to visit objects of 
interest. 

In the cold season, the 2 castles 
called Kafirhkot may be visited. That 
known as Til Kafirkot or Raja-sir-kot 
is situated a few miles to the 8. of the 
point where the Kuram river Joins the 
Indus, upon a spur of the Khisor hills. 
and consists of immense blocks ° 
stone, smoothly chiselled, with ™ 
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mains of Hindu or Buddhist temples. | 
The carvings represent idols and other 
designs, and retain their freshness to a 
considerable degree. The towers bear 
every mark of extreme antiquity, and 
rise on the very summit of the moun- 
tain chain; they are connected with 
the Indus by a dilapidated wall, which 
extends down to the edge of the water. 
Wood, who surveyed the spot, ex- 
presses his astonishment at the toil 
and skill shown in the construction of 
such stupendous edifices, singularly 
contrasting with the mud hovels, which 
with the exception of the castles, are 
the only buildings to be found through- 
out this region. The date and circum- 
stances under which these castles were 
built, are totally unknown. The castle 
on the 1. bank of the Indus resembles 
the other, but is smaller and less per- 
fectly preserved. 

Dera Isma’il Khan is situated 50 
m. N. of Derd Fath Khan, 56 m. 
§.E. of Jak, close to the r. bank of 
the Indus. Its vicinity to the Gwa- 
lere Pass and all the winter pasture 
grounds of the Powindah merchants, 
has made it the centre of trade be- 
tween the Panjab and Kabul. When 
Mr. Elphinstone visited the town in 
1808, it was situated in a large wood 
of date trees, within 100 yds. of the 
Indus. In 1837 Sir A. Barnes found it 
on a new site about 3 m. from the 
river, the old town having been 
washed into the Indus about 12 years 
before, 

It is a considerable city, built of 
mud, and surrounded with a mud 
wall, with unusually wide streets for a 
native town, and many trees inter- 
spersed among the houses. But except 
during the commercial season, it 
always has a desolate look, for it is 
purposely too large for its own popula- 
tion, to admit of the influx of caravans 
from Kabul. It is a municipal town, 
and the administrative head-quarters 
of a sub-district of the same name, 
which has an area of 1827 sq.m. anda 
pop. in 1868 of 101,922 persons. The 
town itself has a pop. of 24,906. It 
was founded in the end of the 15th 
century by the Baluch Malik Sohrab, 
who called the town after one of his 
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sons, There is a cantonment to the 
S.E. of the city, which has an area 
of 43 sq. m. There are lines for a 
regiment of N, Cavalry, 2 regiments of 
N.I., and a battery of Artillery. The 
small fort of Akalgarh, 4 m. from the 
N.W. angle of the city, is garrisoned by 
Europeans. The T. B. is in the can- 
tonment ; the English Church Mission 
has an important station here, and 
supports a considerable school. 

Akalgarh was built by Prince Nau 
Nihal Singh; it is a square regularly 
built fort of burnt bricks, and has a 
Jausse braye, but no ditch. On the E. 
side of the city is a large walled garden 
containing 2 summer villas, one built by 
Nuwab Shir Muhammad Khan, and 
the other by Nau Nihal Singh. Dera 
Isma’il Khan is a very healthy spot, 
and well suited for a cantonment. The 
country round is dependent on rain 
for cultivation, and is abundantly 
fruitful or utterly barren, according to 
the rainfall. The strip along the Indus 
is of course an exception. 

Dera Fath AKhén is the central one 
of the Derajat, but is the smallest of 
the three. Itis, however, a good-sized 
town. The original town is said to 
have been much larger, and stood far 
to the E. It was swept away by the 
Indus, and a second, built more in- 
land, shared the same fate. The 
present more {modern town is inferior 
in size and wealth to either of its pre- , 
decessors. The Sikhs called the sur- 
rounding district Girang, after a fort 
of that name a few m. to the N. of 
Dera Fath Khan. It was a strong 
fort for that part of the world, and 
Ranjit attached so much importance 
to it, that he never consigned it to 
the charge of the Nazim of the pro- 
vince, but kept it quite independent 
of his authority. Dera Ghazi Khan 
has already been noticed in the route 
to Multan. 

Mithankot.—The only other place 
of importance between the Derajat 
and Sakhar is Mithankot, a municipal 
town in the Dera Ghaz{ district, and 
85 m. §. of the town of that name. 
It was formerly the seat of an Assist. 
Commissioner, but the station was 
abandoned in 1863, when the old 
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town was destroyed by the Indus. 
The new town stands 5 m. from the 
river, and being so far from it, has 
lost the commercial importance of its 
predecessor. There is a handsome 
shrine sacred to "Akil Muhammad. 


ROUTE 36. 


BHAWALPUR TO ROHRi, AROR, AND 
SAKHAR, 


The traveller will proceed by the 
Indus State Railway to Rohri Bandar. 
The stations on this line are as fol- 
lows :— 








= = - 7 ey 
as 
8 
| 2 5 Names of Stations. Time. 
| om 
| AM 
ae pth, Pine FS Ss oe wl 
! MB A.M. | AM. 
Bhawalpur 12 6] 2.10 
8 | Samasata 12.86 | 2.50 
21 | Mubarakpur 1.14 {| 3.38 
30 | Ahimadpur 1.48 | 4.17! 
44 | Chani-di-got 2.30; 5. 8 
56 | Chaudri. 3.10] 5.58 
50 | Firoza | 3.53 | 6.45 
838 | Khanpur 4.31 | 7.30 
6 | Katsamba. . . | 5.24] 8 2 
109 } Rahim Yarkhan . .j; 6. 5) 10. 0 
123 | Sadikabad . $ 6.52 | 11. 3 
134 | Walhar . 7.25 | 11.51 
P.M. 
145 | Reti . 7.58 | 12.37 
156 | Khairpur 8.48 | 1.42 
165 | Mirpur 9.19 | 2.23 
173 | Sarhad . 9.46 3, 2 
180 | Ghotki 10. 9] 3.35 
189 | Mahesar 10.37 | 4.15 
195 | Pano Akil . 11. 4) 4.51 
204 | Sangi 11.28 | 5.26 
i P.M, | | 
214 | Rohri Main 112. 5! 6.10 
216 | Rohri Bandar | 12.15 | 6.20 





REMARKS.—There are refreshment rooms at 
Samasata, Khanpur, Reti, and Rohri Bandar. 
The train waits 10 min. at these places. 


Route 36.—Bhdwalptr to Sakhar. 
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Rohri is a municipal town, the 
capital of a sub-district of the same 
name, which has an area of 4,258 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1872) of 217,515 persons, 
The town of Rohri itself has a pop. 
of 8,580. It is on the left, or E. bank 
of the Indus, on a rocky eminence of 
limestone, interspersed with flints. It 
is said to have been founded by Saiyid 
Ruknu ’d din Shah in 1297 .D., which 
was more than 300 years after the 
Indus deserted its former bed at Alor 
and came to Rohri. The rocky site of 
Rohri ends on the W. side in a preci- 
pice 40 ft. high, rising from the river 
bank. In the latter part of the rains 
the water ascends 16 ft. above its 
lowest level. 

On the N. side of the town is a 
mouth of the /. Néra Canal, 156 ft. 
wide, which has powerful sluice-gates 
to regulate the supply of water from 
the Indus. This canal, 2 m, before 
reaching Rohri is crossed by a bridge 
190 ft. long, with 8 spans. From 
Rohri the canal runs due §, through 
Khairpur, and enters the Thar Parkar 
district. The Government has sanc- 
tioned an outlay of £1,063,827 for the 
improvement of this canal, and a 
portion of this sum has already becn 
expended. Seen from a distance, 
Rohri has a striking appearance, the 
houses being 4 and 6 stories high, 
with flat roofs surrounded by balus- 
trades. 

The Jami Masjid at Rohrt is a fine 
building of red brick, with 3 domes, 
and coated with glazed porcelain tiles. 
It was built by Fath Khan, an officer 
of the Emperor Akbar, about the year 
1572 A.D. <A Persian inscription 1n 
the mosque gives the date of its con- 
struction, and the name of the founder. 
One of the sights of the place is the 
Mi Mubérak, or “hair of the Pro 
phet,” in this case a hair and a half. 
They are sect in a gold tube adorned 
with rubies.* It appears they were 
brought from Constantinople by ove 
Abdu ’l Baki, whose descendants 


* In the Imp. Gaz. it is said that the Wat 
Mubarak, a building 25 ft. sq., on the N° 
the town, was erected about 1545 by Mit 
Muhammad for the reception of this hair, 
War is, perhaps, a misprint for Mui. 
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have still the keeping of them. The 
"Idgéh was erected in 1593 A.D., by 
Mir Muhammad M’asim. Near Robhri 
are 3 forests covering 58,000 acres, or 
about 90 sq. m., which were planted 
in 1820 by the Talpur Amirs, and are 
now under the control of the Sindh 
Forest Department. Here tigers, pan- 
thers, lynxes, and wild hog are nu- 
merous, 

«lror,—While at Rohri, a visit may be 
paid to the very ancient town of Aror, 
which is only 5m, distant tothe E. 
This was the capital of the Hindu 
Rajas of Sindh and was taken from 
them by the Muslims, under Muham- 
mad Kasim, about 711 4.D. At that 
time the Indus washed the city of 
Aror, but was diverted from it by an 
earthquake about 962 A.D., at which 
time the river entered its present 
channel, 

The road from Rohri passes over a 
bridge about 600 ft. long, which is 
said to be 24 centuries old. It was 
probably built while a small body of 
water from the Indus still continued 
to flow in its ancient channel. After 
crossing the bridge, you arrive at a 
village with about 100 inhabitants, 
and from this an extensive ridge of 
ruins runs in a N.E. direction. 
There is here a picturesque ruin, 
which bears the name of ’Alam- 
gir’s Mosque, and 2 shrines, 1 to Sha- 
karganj Shah and the other to Kutbu 
‘d din Shah. To the former tomb 
people of the neighbouring villages 
still make pilgrimages. It has no 
dome nor building over it, but is a 
plain, white, neat sarcophagus, with a 
border of carved flowers. 

Opposite to Rohri, in the Indus, is 
the island of Ahwajah Khizr, Here 
18 &@ mosque of great apparent anti- 
quity. It has the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“When this Court was raised, be it known 
That the waters of Khizr surrounded it. 
Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse, 

Its date is found from the Court of God.” 
341 A.H. 

The shrine of Khizr, who was also 
called Zindah Pir, or “the living 
saint,” is venerated by Hindus and 

Muslims alike. 
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A little to the 8. of the isle of Khizr 
is the larger island of Bakkar. It is 
a limestone rock of oval shape, 800 yds. 
long, 300 wide, and about 25 ft. high: 
The channel separating it from the 
Sakhar shore is not more than 100 
yds. wide, and when the river is at its 
lowest, it is about 15 ft. deep in the 
middie. The E. channel, which 
divides the island from Rohri, is 
during the same state of the river 
400 yds. wide, with a depth of 30 ft. 
in the middle, The Government tele- 
graph line from Rohri toSakhar crosses 
by this island. Almost the whole of 
it is occupied by a fortress, the walls 
of which are double, 30 ft. high, with 
numerous bastions, They are built 
partly of burnt, and partly of unburnt 
brick, are loopholed, and have 2 gate- 
ways, 1 facing Rohri on the E., the 
other Sakhar, on the W. The Fort is 
a picturesque object from the river, 
and appears strong, though in reality 
it is not, The Amirs attached much 
importance to this fort. But on our 
advance to Kabul, in 1838, it was 
placed at the disposal of our Govern- 
ment, and was used for some time, 
first as an arsenal and then asa prison 
for Baluchi robbers; until 1876, it 
continued to be used as a jail, subsi- 
diary to that of Shikarpur. 

So early as 1327 A.D., Bakkar seems 
to have been a place of note, for the 
Emperor Muhammad Tughlak sent 
persons of importance to command 
there. Under the Samma Princes the 
fort changed hands several times, 
being sometimes under their rule and 
sometimes under that of Dihli. During 
the reign of Shah Beg Argun the for- 
tifications were re-built, the fort of 
Aror being destroyed to supply the 
requisite material. In 1574 it was 
delivered up to Keshu Khan, an offi- 
cial of the Emperor Akbar. In 1736 
it fell into the hands of the Kalhoras, 
and subsequently into those of the 
Afghans, who retained it till it was 
taken by Mir Rustam of Khairpur. 
The stream of the Indus runs here 
with great rapidity, but on Oct, 10th, 
1839, 6 wild hogs plunged into it; 3 
were shot in mid-stream, but 3 swam 
across, and were soon lost in the 
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jungle on the other side. Tigers have 
been known to cross in the same way. 

Sakhar.—A railway steam ferry 
plies between Rohri and Sakhar, and 
refreshments are provided on board, 
Sakhar is the head-quarters of the 
Sakhar and Shikarpur sub-district, 
which has an area of 279 sq. m., and 
a pop. (in 1872) of 60,223 persons. 
The town has a pop. of 13,318, and is 
well drained and clean. It is in- 
tended to throw a bridge of steel across 
the Indus from Rohri, with a span 
of 840 ft. It will cross at Haji Mutu 
to the island of Bakkar, and it will 
be conducted on the centilever princi- 
ple. A large bracket will be built from 
each shore, with a girder 200 ft. long 
in the middle, resting on the end of 
each. The design is by A. M. Rendel, 
C.i., and is concurred in by Mr, 
Molesworth Connolly, Engineer for 
the Government of India. The loco- 
motive shops of the Indus State Rail- 
way are at Sakhar. A range of low 
limestone hills, without a blade of 
vegetation, slopes down to the Indus, 
and on this range New Sakhar is built, | 
as distinguished from the old town of 
the same name about am. off. There 
isa T. B. here, and the usual Public 
Offices. 

When the Political Officers first 
arrived here. they took up their abode 
in a small domed building, in which 
was an inscription which said that it 
was built by Muhammad M’asum, the 
son of Saiyid Safar, for the common 
benefit of all Muslims, “ Whoever 
makes a tomb in this edifice, the curse 
of God, and of the Prophet, and of 
Angels, and of the Faithful be upon 
him,” with the date 1008 A.H.=1599 
A.D. Muhammad M’astim is buried 
in‘the cantonment at Sakhar at the foot 
of a tower 90 ft. high which he erected, 
and which overlooks the country for 
many m. In 1845, owing to a fatal 
epidemic of fever among the garrison, 
New Sakhar was abandoned as a 
station for European troops. There is 
not much to be seen, except the tomb 
of Muhammad M’asim, and that of 
Shah Khairu ’d din, which was built 
about 1758 A.D. The town was ceded 
to the Khairpur Amirs, between 1809 | 
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and 1824. In 1833, Shah Shuja’a de. 
feated the Talpurs here with great 
loss. In 1842 it came under British 
rule, 


ROUTE 37. 


SAKHAR TO SHIKARPUR AXD THE 
MOUTH OF THE BOLAN PASS AND 
QUETTA, 


To reach the mouth of the Bolan 
Pass the traveller must proceed by 
the Kandahar State Railway, as far as 

















Sibi. The stations are as follows :— 

as Names of Stations. | Tine. 
ian 

MS. | ALM. | PM 

Sakhar Bandar . 4.25 | 7.35. 

2 | Sakhar Main. 5 4.35 | 7.45) 

10 | Bagarji ‘ . | 5 8 Se 

V7 | Ruk Junction { Far ano 

A ak arr, | 6.15 | 11.36 

28 | Shikarpur. + dep. | gat | 146 

\ | AM. 

| 54 | JacobsAbad . ‘ . | 7-40 1.20 

Sibi eo | -- 1.45 


- 150 


Remanks.—The traveller had better leave 
by the second train, as the first dves not go to 
Sibi; if he takes the first he will have to wait 
4 or 5 hrs. at Jacobabdd and pick up the mail 
train. There are refreshinent rooms at Ruk, 
Jaucobabad and Sibi. 


Shikavpir is a municipal town and 
head-quarters of a district of the same 
name, which has an area of 8.813 sq. 
m., and a pop. (1872) of 776,227. It 
has 4 sub-divisions : Rohri, Shikarpur 
and Sakhar, Larkhina, and Mehar. 
The pop. of Shikarpur town numbers 
38,107, of whom 14,908 are Muslims, 
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and 23,167 Hindus. Shikarpur is 
ll m. N.W. of Ruk, and through it 
passes the great trade road to 
Biluchistan, Kandahar, and Central 
Asia, for which Shikdrpur is the 
depét. This route has been used for 
many centuries. The town is situated 
in a tract of low-lying country, 
annually flooded by canals from the 
Indus, and only 190 ft. above sea 
level. 

The Chhoti Begari, a branch of 
the Sindh Canal, flows to the S. of the 
town, and another branch, the Rais- 
wah, passes on the N. The soil in the 
vicinity is very rich, and produces 
heavy crops of grain and fruit, 
especially dates, mangos, oranges, 
and mulberries, all of which are 
excellent. 

Up to 1855 Shikarptr was not a 
clean town, but in that year the 
Municipal Act was brought into force, 
and since then great sanitary im- 
provements have been effected. The 
old bazar has been lengthened, and 
the prolongation of it, called the 
Stewart Ganj Market, after a popular 
district officer, is well built and com- 
modious. To the H. of the town are 
3 large tanks, called Sarwar Khan's 
tank, Gillespie and MHazdri tanks. 
There is, therefore, abundance of 
water for irrigation and other pur- 
poses, but.the climate is very hot and 
dry, and the rainfall for 12 years 
averaged only 5:15 inches. 

The trade of Shirkarpur has long 
been famous, but the transit traffic 
seems to be of the most importance. 
In the Government Jail postins, or 
sheepskin coats, baskets, reed chairs 
covered with leather, carpets, tents, 
shoes, &c,, are made by the prisoners. 
Some excellent pile carpets were 
shown some years ago at the Karachi 
Exhibition. 

There is a legend which ascribes the 
foundation of Shikarpur to the Daud 
Putras, and it is to be found in a 
memoir written by Sir F. Goldsmid in 
1854. The history of the place up to 
1824 is, however, uncertain, but in 
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the Afghdn governor, surrendered it 
to the Amirs. The revenue was 
divided into 7 shares, of which 4 
were allotted to the Amirs_ of 
Haidarabad, and 3 to those of Khair- 
pur. In 1843 it came into the posses- 
sion of the British. 

Jacobabad.—This was the chief 
military frontier station before Quetta 
was occupied. It is a municipal 
town, and capital of the frontier dis- 
trict, which contains an area of 
475 sq. m., and a pop. (1872) of 
35,435. The station itself, including 
the military camp, has 10,954 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 5,355 belong to the 
town. 

The town was planned and laid 
out on the site of the village of 
Khangarh by General John Jacob, a 
distinguished commander of the Sindh 
horse, said by Outram to be, after 
Lord Napier of Magdala, the best 
soldier in India, He built at the place 
a Residency of considerable size, 
which has a Library and Workshops 
attached. The military lines for 
Sindh horse and infantry, extend for 
2 m., and contain a number of 
houses for the officers and an English 
school, which they support. The 
Civil Court, which is under the 
Shikarpur jurisdiction, was established 
in 1870, the Sessions Judge of 
Shikarpur visiting it twice a year. 
When General Jacob first arrived in 
Upper Sindh, the whole country about 
Khangarh was in a state of anarchy, 
bodies of mounted robbers, Bugtis, 
Dumkis, Burdis or Maris, swept the 
plains and robbed and murdered those 
they encountered. Khangarh itself 
offered a stout resistance to the 5th 
Bombay N. I., but General Jacob’s 
rule put an end to all these troubles, 
and to him more than to any other 
officer the peace of Upper Sindh 
was due. 

Sibi and the Bolan Pass.—This 
place is 122 m. from Shikarpur, and is 
in the valley of the river Nari, in the 
territory of the Khan of Khilat. It 
is just at the entrance of the Bolan 


that year it came into the peaceable | Pass, and 12 m. N. of Mitri. The 
possession of the Amirs of Sindh, | Kandahdr State Railway runs only 
’Abdu’l Mansur Khan, who was then; 16m. beyond Sibi, There is a T, B. 
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with servants at Sibi, and the traveller 
may very well halt here if he intends 
to examine the famous Bolan Pass. 
This Pass commences 5 m. N.W. of 
Dadar, and rises in a succession of 
narrow valleys between high ranges, 
with a N.W. course, until it culminates 
in the plain called Dasht-i-Bidaulat, 
the ‘“ Destitute Plain.” The total 
length of the Pass is 60 m., and the 
summit is 8,500 ft. above sea-level, the 
average ascent being 90 ft. in the mile. 
From the foot of the Pass the halting 
places are: Khundilani, 7 m.; Kirta, 
14 m.; Bibi-Nani, 9 m.; Ab-i-gum, 
“ Lost water,” 14 m.;_ Sir-i-Bolan, 
6 m.; Dasht-i-Bidaulat, 10 m. ; total, 
60 m. 

The Bolin River, a torrent rising 
at Sir-i-Bolan, flows through the 
whole length of the Pass, and is fre- 
quently crossed in the Ist march from 
the foot. It is like all mountain 
streams, subject to sudden floods. In 
1841 a British detachment was lost 
with its baggage in such a flood. 
When the stream is not swollen, how- 
ever, artillery can be conveyed 
through without any serious difficulty, 
and consequently the Pass is of great 
importance from a military point of 
view. In 1839 a Bengal column, with 
its artillery, consisting of 8-in. mortars, 
24=pounder howitzers, and 18-pounder 
guns, went through the Bolan in 6 
days. The narrowest parts of the 
Pass are just above Khundilani, and 
beyond Sir-i-Bolan, and at both these 
places the Pass might be held by a 
very small force against immensely 
superior numbers. At Khundilani 
the cliffs of conglomerate on either 
side rise to a height of 800 ft., and 
when the stream is in flood it com- 
pletely fills the gorge. At Sir-i-Bolan 
the rocks are of limestone, and the 
passage is so narrow that only 3 or 
4 men can ride abreast, The tempera- 
ture in the Pass during May is very 
high ; water is abundant and good, 
but firewood is scarcely procurable. 
There is no cultivation, the Pass being 
infested by plundering Baltchis, who 
live by robbing caravans, and deter 
peaceably disposed tribes from 
settling in the valleys, From Bibi 


Nani a mountain road leads to 
Khil'at or Kelat, distant 110 m., vid 
Barade, Rudbar, Narmah, Takhi, and 
Kishan. From the top of the Pass to 
Quetta is 25 m. by a good road. 
Quetta or Kwatta, so-called by the 
Afghans, is designated by the Brahtus, 
the people of the country, Shal. Itis 
situated at the N. end of a valley of 
the same name, and is very con 
veniently placed as regards Khil’at, 
from which it is distant 103 m. N, 
The town is surrounded by a mud 
wall, and has two gates, one to the E, 
and another to the 8., which latter is 
called the Shikarpuri Gate, In the 
centre of the town, on an artificial 
mound, stands the Jfirt or Fort, 
which was the residence of the 
Governor, and from which there isa 
very extensive view of the neighbour- 
ing valley. Quetta has probably 
about 4,000 inhabitants, of whom 
many are Afghans. In summer the 
climate is considered very pleasant, 
the heat being tempered by cool 
breezes from the lofty hills which 
surround the valley, but in winter the 
cold is very severe. Bellew mentions 
that on the 30th January, 1872, the 
thermometer stood at 18°, and that four 
or five inches of snow had fallen 
during the night. On the whole the 
climate is not very well adapted for 
English constitutions, Numerous gar- 
deus and orchards abound in the 
suburbs, and the water supply 1s 
good, 4%: 
Quetta was occupied by British 
troops in the first expedition to Kabul, 
and Captain Bean was appointed the 
Political Agent. Since 1876 a British 
Political officer, Major Sandeman, has 
resided at Quetta under the official 
designation of the Governor-General'’s 
Agent for Baluchistin, During the 
Afghan Campaigns of 1878-1880, 
Quetta formed the base of operations 
for the Bombay column, In 1879a 
railway to Quetta was commenced 
with the intention of continuing it to 
Kandahar. It starts from Ruk, 11 m. 
to the S. of Shikarpur, where 1s the 
junction of the Indus Valley State 
Railway, and 4 m. from which is 4 
viaduct on iron girders, 581 ft. long 
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and consisting of 13 spans of .40 ft. ; Laki, Kotri, Jangshaéhi, Karachi, Can- 

each; and the line is now open as far| tonment and City. The train waits 

as Rindli, 149 m. from Ruk, an hour at Kotri, half-an-hour at 
Larkhana, and 10 minutes at the 
other places mentioned. The tariff 
for meals on all stations of the 8, P. 
and D. Railway, and for the P. N. 
Railway is as follows : 


rs, a 
Dinner 4 0 
Hot Breakfast including tea 

or coffee : 1 8 

Cold Breakfast including tea 1 0 

Hot Tiftin 1 8 

Cold do. 1 0 

Supper 1 & 
ROUTE 38 Larkhana, or according to the Imp. 
; Gaz., Larkana, is a municipal town 
SHIKARPUR TO KARACHI. the capital of a sub-district of the same 


name, which has an area of 2,241 
sq. m.,and a pop. (in 1872) of 234,575, 








lou 
ies Larkhaéna town has a pop. of 10,643, 
1s | Names of Stations. Time. The country surrounding the town is 
aa fertile and populous, and perhaps the 
is finest tract in the whole of Sindh. 
| , The spacious walks, well laid out 
MS | AM. | PLM. P ’ 
Shikarpir . | 1.40] 8. 0 | gardens, and luxuriant foliage have 
11 | Ruk Junction 2.15) 8.32/ | gained for it the title of the Eden of 
; ga | Madet + | BAR| ee| | Sindh. It is one of the most import- 
aundero. . 4. 6 | 10,28 ‘ a on Ahi ; d 
48 | Mahota . . | 4.25 | 10.50 ant grain mInarts 1n t at country, an 
| 54) Larkhina . . . | 443 /11.11/ | is famous for a species of rice called 
| 96 | Radi 4.45 | “ia5| | eegadei. 
| ior | Sith Read - 90] 2.98 There is a large local traffic in 
| 120 | Phulji ' 7.58] 3.15] | metals, cloth, and leather. The prin- 
; 128 | Dadu | ae : i cipal manufactures are cloth of mixed 
i Fe " + + | Otay] 5° 4| | Silk and cotton, coarse cotton cloth, 
161 | Schwan’ . . . | 9554| 5.35] | metal vessels and leather goods, The 
169 | Bugatora .  . . | 10.17! 6. 2} | fort served in the time of the Talpurs 
| yge | Mak 0-07) 45 | | a8.an arsenal, and under British rule 
ambos fey") it has been turned into a hospital and 
194] Sann.  . «| 12.13] 8.25] | jail. 
205 | Manjhand =... | 12.46 ae The principal Government Canals 
oe Sa - + +1 18) 0-34) | in the vicinity are the W. Nara, 30 m. 
2 udapur : » . | 189 | 10.18 100 ft ‘de -at ate ity. 
235 | Petro . . «| 2.13/11. 2] | long, and . wide at its mouth ; 
f arr, | 2.50 | 11.45] | the Ghar, 22 m. long, and 80 ft. wide ; 
243 | Kotri isan ata i145] {the Naurang, a continuation of the 
| 253 | Bholiri . | 3.56 | 1217| | Ghar, 21 m. long, and 90 ft. wide ; the 
265 | Meting. . . . | 4.32] 12.59] | Birei-ji-Kur, 27 m. long, and 48 ft, 
277 | Shimpir - | 5.8] 1.45) | wide, and the Eden Wah, 23 m. long. 
207 | Jangshi ol] 3: 4] | There is no edifice in Larkhana worth 
338 | Landhi : . | 8.0] 5,16} | notice, except the tomb of Shah 
350 | Karachi Cantonment. 8.45] 6.10 Baharah. 
0g) Rearwcllt Ciby A en Schwdan.—This is the chief town of 





a sub-district of the same name of 
There are refreshment rooms at Ruk | the Karachi district. It is elevated 
Junction, Larkhéna, Radhan, Sehwan, | above the sea 117 ft. The river 
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Aral, which is crossed by a bridge 
with iron girders, formerly flowed 
close to the town, but has now quite 
deserted it. The pop. is 4,296, of 
whom 2,394 are Muslims, for the most 
part engaged in fishing, and 1,956 
Hindus, who are traders, There are 
many professional mendicants, sup- 
ported by the offerings of pilgrims at 
the shrine of Lal Shahbaz. The tomb 
of this saint is inclosed in a quad- 
rangular building, which has a dome 
and lantern, and is adorned with 
beautiful encaustic tiles, with Arabic 
inscriptions. Mirza Jani, of the Tarkan 
dynasty, built a still larger tomb to 
this saint, which was completed in 
1639 A.D. by Nuwab Dindar Khan. 
The gate and balustrade are said to 
have been of hammered silver, the 
gift of Mir Karam ’Ali Talpur, who 
also crowned the domes with silver 
spires. The chief object, however, of 
antiquarian interest in Sehwan is the 
Sort ascribed to Alexander the Great. 
This is an artificial mound, said once to 
have been 250 ft. high, but now only 
60 ft., measuring round the summit 
1,500 ft. by 800 ft., and surrounded by 
a broken wall. The remains of several 
towers are visible, but the fortifica- 
tions are ruined. It is in the N.W. 
part of the town. There is a T. B, 
and a deputy collector’s bangla in the 
old fort. 

Sehwan is 11 m. from Laki. The 
Indus Valley State Railway runs 
through the Laki Pass, at an elevation 
of 200 ft., the Indus lying below. This 
range of hills contains several hot 
springs, aud shows many signs of 
volcanic action ; almost every kind of 
seashell, including the oyster, is found. 
Lead, antimony and copper are also 
found, though not in great quantities. 
Sehwan is the centre of the Govern- 
ment system of canals, 37 in number, 
of which the W. Nara is the largest. 
The Indus here was very deep, and 
during the last 5 years it has changed 
its course, and is now nearly 3 m. 
distant from the town of Sehwan. 
Half the houses in this town were 
thrown down by a tremendous fall of 
rain in the end of July, 1839. 

The Manehhar Lake.—Not very far 
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from Sehwan to the N. is the Manch- 
har Lake, which is formed by the 
expansion of the W. Nara canal and the 
Aral river. In the cold weather the 
traveller might halt for a couple of 
days to see the lake, where there is 
abundance of waterfowl] shooting, and 
an extraordinary number of fine fish. 
Among these are the pala, one of the 
finest fish found in India; the dambhro, 
a reddish fish, which attains an enor- 
mous size, and ranks according to 
native taste, next the pala in excel- 
lence ; the murako ; the gandan, along 
sharp and bony fish of a silver colour, 
in length from 3 to 5 ft. ; the shakur 
ormurrel; the jerkho, the largest fish in 
Sindh ; goj and lon, “ eels”; kaggo or 
“cat-fish,’ which makes a curious 
noise ; gangat or “ prawns” ; the popri, 
the dohi, the theli, the dani, and the 
singari, 

The fish are generally caught with 
spears and nets. The boat, which is 
flat-bottomed, is propelled by one 
man, while another, armed with 3 or4 
light cane spears, 8 ft. long, and 
barbed at the tip, stands at the prow 
watching the water; as soon as he 
sees a fish flash through the weeds 
with which the lake is covered, he 
hurls a handful of spears in that direc- 
tion, and is sure to strike one or two 
fish, which, as the spear becomes en- 
tangled in the weeds, cannot go far, 
and are followed and lifted into the 
boat. : 

The taking of fish by nets is thus 
described : “A net is arranged in the 
shape of a double circle about 10 yds. 
across. It is supported by poles, and 
is fastened to the bottom by divers. It 
only reaches the surface of the water, 
and is there met by a2nd net, about 
4 ft. deep, which hangs from the tops 
of the poles. This net is turned up 
when it reaches the water, so as to 
forma small bag running round the 
base of it. 

‘‘ When the net has been fixed, boats, 
in number from 10 to 20, range them 
selves in a circle round it within a 1a 
dius of + of am. or more. At eachot 
the 4 points of the compass 18 4 boat, 
in which sits a man with a very large 
circular brass dish placed before him, 
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bottom upwards, The signal is given, | 
and the boats go round and round in 
a circle, the men with the plates drum. | 
ming on them with sticks and making 
a great noise. Round and round they 
go, slowly but gradually narrowing 
the circle round the net. 

“ The fish, frightened by the din, and 
not daring to escape through the boats, | 
press heavier and nearer to the net, | 
until they go up the opening and find | 
themselves unable to get out. Then 
when the boats approach, huge dam- 
bhros are seen flinging themselves into 
the air to a height of from 3 to 4 ft., 
hoping to jump over the lower net, but 
only to strike against the upper one 
and fall into the bag below, a self- 
made prey. In the meantime, men 
with spears hurl them at the huge 
gandams, which are unable to leap, ; 
and lifting them high in the air over | 
the net, deposit them in the boats. 
Divers then go inside the net, and ex- 
amine it carefully under water, secur- 
ing such fish as may be endeavouring 
to force a passage through it. These 
men in their habits seem almost am- 
phibious, After remaining under wa- 
ter an incredibly long time, one of 
them will rise to the surface with 2 or 
3 fish, and before it seems possible he 
can have taken sufficient breath, down 
he goes again. Afterall the fish have 
been taken, the nets are removed, and 
the party goes home. In this way 


many hundredweight of fish are 
killed at a time,” (Gaz. of Sindh, 
p. 710.) 


There is good shooting to be had in 
the Sehwan district; panthers, hyenas, 
wild hog, wolves, foxes, jackals, the 
hog-deer, and the chinkdrah, or “ ra- | 
vine antelope,” are common, but the. 
tiger is unknown. Among birds the | 
ubarah, or “ bustard,” is not rare, 
but can only be approached by a 
sportsman on. the back of a camel, on | 
account of its extreme | 





Warincss ; | 
grouse, plover, partridge, grey quail, | 
wild geese, snipe, and many varieties | 
of duck are plentiful, especially in' 
the Manchhar Lake. There are also! 
coots, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, he- | 
rons, bitterns, storks, tarns, and cor- | 
morants, | 
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For a description of the other places 
on this Route, the traveller is referred 
to the Handbook of Bombay. 


ROUTE 39. 


FROM PALAMPUR IN KANGRA BY 
KULU TO LEH, 


Leh, the capital of Ladakh, is 
situated in one of the highest in- 
habited countries in the world, and 
is itself 11,500 ft. above sea level. 
Around it are mountains which rise to 
the height of 20,000 ft., covered with 
perpetual snow. It is, therefore, in- 
tensely cold, and the journey to it is 
miserably cold and comfortless, still, 
as itis the entrepot for the trade be- 
tween Chinese Tatary and the Panjab, 
and is the principal mart for the 
shawl-wool imported from the latter 
country, and is in other respects a re- 
markable place, many hardy travellers 
would be willing to submit to the in- 
convenience of the journey in order to 
visit it. 

The stages from Palampur are as 
follows :— 









ls 2 8 

Stages. jas | OS® 

Ze} Os « 

Ins] m3 8 

Ft. 

1} Pilampur. . .'— +} 4,000 
2 | Baijnath . : . . 10 
3} Dalu. ‘ . .. 212 
4 | Jatingri 14 
§ | Budwani 15 
6 | Karam 10 
7 | Sultanpur 10 
8 | Nagar... ww 1 
9 | Jagat Sukh . oes 
10 ; Pulchun : 10 
Carried forward 108 
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; | | high above the town ; he was deposed 








| & J2 2) {by Gulab Singh, the Maharaja of 

| No. Stages. 3 3g 2s = | | Kashmir. 

| BS/n23|| Lhe Paluce.—This edifice is built 

Pea ee eae up to the height of 10 stories, from 
fi. Ft. | | the shoulder of the spur of the ridge, 

i Pe eens ; ine The walls are massive and_ incline 

12: Kok Sar . .| 16 | 10,261 | | slightly inwards. In Sir D. Forsyth’s 

13 (cBisw. go se eS ~ ed Yarkand there is a view of it, from 

anata Cinttangy ° 1 SS which the traveller will see that it has 

igueKuanee ak ee, / no pretensions to architectural beauty, 

17 | Darcha .  .  .. 10 | Higher up on the ridge are the towers 

a | Ee. en eS ,of an old fortification and also the 

Bearcat: I0 | Mey | ruins of a monastery. 

. | ent ae ne it | Theroadfrom Kashmir leads through 
122! Sumdo. . . .' 18 ; a small gateway into a long, wide, and 
| a | aaeae see i: ieee straight bazar, where the houses are 
| 25 | Debring ig at Sa ne regularly built and uniformly white- 
26 | Gya Lie es wo. aft he | 13,500 | | washed, and this has been erected 
| 27 , Machalong + 28 | 2 since the Kashmir family took the 
Et ar ra ee a ae 11°300 | country, and is now the most fre- 
ee 5 oe" | ;quented part. At the further end of 
Total miles oo... (357 | | the bazar is the old part of the town, 


ae the houses are only separated 
by narrow winding passages. Further 











Between Budwani and Karam, the 
Bubu Pass, 10,000 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between Rahlaand Koksa the Rotang 
Pass iscrossed. Between Zingzingbar 
and Kanunor Kailang the Bara Lacha 
Pass \is crossed, 16,200 ft. high. Be- 
tween Sumdo and Sumkiel the Ldcha- 
long Pass, 16,600 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between Rukchin and Debring, the 
Toglung Pass, 17,500 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between Koksa and Rahla the Chinab 
river is crossed by a bridge, and so is 
oe Indus river between Chushot and 

eh, 

This route is closed for 7 months in 


up the hill there are a few houses of a 
better class. which were built by the 
Kahlongs, or ministers of the former 
Rajas, and now belong to their repre- 
sentatives. Beyond the town are 
several plantations of willow and 
poplar, which are called gardens 
though there are no flowers, These 
are useful for the shade they give in 
summer time, when it is much needed, 
and also for building timber, which is 
extremely scarce in Ladakh. 
On the E. of the town the mountains 
are close and there is no cultivation, 
but to the W. the‘whole valley, which 
the year by snow, is about 3 of a m, broad, is cultivated, 
Leh is a town with a pop. of about | and is made to descend in terraces. 
4,000, in N, lat. 34° 10’, E. long. 77°| Here there are a number of, small 
40’, It stands 3 m. from the N. bank | hamlets scattered about. 
of the Indus, in a small plain between} The Laddkhis have Chinese features, 
the river and a chain of mountains, | with high cheek bones and small re- 
A wall with conical and sq. towers | treating chins ; their eyes are brown, 
surrounds the town, and runs up to/and the upper cyelids are overhung by 
the crest of the range. The fort is|a fold of skin; the nose is depressed, 
about 1 m. §.W. of the town. The; the mouth is large and inexpressive, 
streets are built without any arrange- | the lips project, but are not thick, the 
ment, and the houses are contiguous, ; hair is black, and is collected into 4 
Many of them are 3 stories high, with ' pigtail behind, which reaches to the 
wooden balconies, The most con-j; small of the back. The men are about 
spicuous building is the Palace of the | 5 ft, 2 in. in height and the women 
late Raja, which stands on the hill, ; 4 ft.9$ in, Both are broad and strong. 
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They are an ugly race. They are 
cheerful, willing and good-tempered, 


and not quarrelsome, except after ' 


drinking chang, the national drink, a 
sort of beer. 

The most remarkable custom in 
Ladakh is polyandry, which is much 
more universal than polygamy in 
India, inasmuch as it is adopted for 
its inexpensiveness, while as a matter 
of course polygamists can be only 
persons who are well todo, Whena 
girl marrics an elder brother, she at 
the same time marries all his brothers, 


The children recognize all as fathers, | 
speaking of them as their elder and ; 


younger fathers. 


that in the Mahabharata, which dates 
about 1200 B.c., we have an account 
of the winning of Draupadi, daughtcr 
of Drupada, king of the Panchalas, by 
Arjuna, the 3rd of the Pandu princes. 
She was won by Arjuna, but married 
his 2 elder and his 2 younger brothers 
also. There are other reasons for be- 
lieving that the Aryans came from 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Ladakh, and this fact about polyandry 
being found among them, so many 
centuries back, seems strongly to con- 
firm it, 

The results of polyandry are com- 
parative sterility in the women, but 
it does not seem to affect their strength 
or health. Drewsays that the women 
porters will carry a load of 60 lbs. 
weight for 23 m. without the least 
apparent. fatigue, 

Mr. Drew was appointed Governor 
of Ladakh in 1871, by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, and he has given a most 
valuable account of the people and 
country, He says that besides the 
regular husbands which a woman has, 
being brothers, she is at liberty to 
choose another husband from a totally 
different family. All this produces a 
great effect in limiting the population. 

The scenery is in general rugged 
and bare, and the villages that occur 
at the mouths of side ravines are 
lovely, “A space covered with crops 
of a brilliant green, overshadowed by 


luxuriant fruit trees, in the midst of | 


the barest rocks, gives relief to the eyes, 


The most important | 
point with regard to this custom is: 
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mind, and body of the traveller. 
Apple trees, apricot, mulberry, and the 
vine, are cultivated in company with 
the cereals, and flourish well.” 

There is not much to interest the 
sportsman in Ladakh. The wild animals 
are the Kaing or ‘“‘ wild ass,” the sheep, 
goat, marmot, and hare. Of birds 
there are the snow pheasant, red-legged 
partridge, eagles, and waterfowl. 
There are also some bears, who arc 


; said to dig out the marmots from their 





' 





, burrows and devourthem. The routes 


from Leh to Yarkand are as follows. 
The first is the summer route. 

















ro ioe 
ES) £2 
i ; Bed wv 
| No. Stages. an £ 5 
hy Eel 23 
| \ Am x n 
4 
| | Ft. 
1) Leh < } — | 11,500 
2 | Camp | 12 | 15,000 
3 | Khardong | 15 | 13,500 
4 | Khartsar . ' 12 | 10,430 
| 5 | Tigar. 13 | 10,030 
6 | Panimik 14 
7 | Chouglong 13 | 11,500 
s | Tutiyalak. 13 | 135000 
9 | Sar-i-Hauz-i-Khoja 12 | 15,500 
10 | Brangsa Saser . Q | 15,400 
11 | Bulak-i-Murghai 22 | 15,100 
12 | Burtse : ‘ 12 | 16,000 
13 | Kizil Angir . 11 { 16,700 
' 14 | Daulat Beguldi. . . | 18 { 17,200 
115 | Brangsa. ‘ 3 . , 23 | 16,500 
1G | Wahdb-jilgah . . | 19 | 16,000 
17 | Malikshdh .  . — . | 15 | 15,300 
18 | Chibré . . . 12 } 16,480 
19 | Suket 18 | 13,000 
20 ; Shahdula . 12 | 11,500 
191 | Yarkand 240 | 4,000 
} 
| | Total miles . 515 
The following is the winter route, 


and is taken from the Panjab Trade 


Report of 1862 :— 
No. Stages. 

Teh. 

Sabu. 

Digar. 

Agyam. 

Pakra. 

. Chimchak. 

. Lamakyent or Shayok. 

. Chungjangal. 

. Dungyalak. 

. Mandarlik. 

. Kutaklik. 

12, Sultan Chushkurn. 


DPT ROR Oo 


bat 
=—s 


Stages. 

. Duhn-i-Murghi. 
. Bulak-i-Murghi. 
. Burtse. 

}. Kizil Angur. 

. Daulat Beguldi. 
. Brangsa. 

. Wahab-jilgah. 

. Malikshah. 

21. Kafalong. 

. dindbalghtin, 

. Bukharuldi. 

. Jirgiz-jangal. 

. Yarkand, 


















ROUTE 40. 
SHRINAGAR TO SKARDU BY DEOSAI, 
3| S. 
5%| 23 
Stages. S53] 23 
23| Be 
ma S| O2 | 
ia | | 
| Ft. 1 
1 | Shrinagar — 
2} Sambal 17 | 5,200 ! 
3 | Bandiptr 18 | 5,200: 
4] Tragbal 9} 9,160: 
5 | Zotkusu 9 
6 | Kunzalwan 6 
7 | Gurez 11 7,800 
8 | Bangla . » «| WL] 8,725 
9 | Mapantin ; ; - | 9 | 10,130 
10 | Burzil 9 | 10,740 | 
11 | Sikhbach 15 | 13,160 | 
12 | Lalpani ; 13 | 12,500 | 
13 | Usar Mar ‘ 12 | 13,970 
14 | Karpitu : 16 | 7,636 
15 | Skardu . 3 7 440 
Total miles . 158 


Between Burzil and Sikhbach the 
Passes Stakpila and Sursingar, 12,900 
and 13,060 ft., are crossed, 
Usar Mar and Karpitu the Burji Pass, 
15,700 ft., is crossed, 

Before leaving the dominions of the 
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Maharaja of Kashmir the traveller 
may like to visit Skardu, or Iskardoh, 
which is the capital of Baltistan, a 
curious place in itself, and reached hy 
passing through interesting scenery, 
Baltistan is composed of enormous 
mountain chains, in which peaks of 
18,000 and 20,000 ft. are common, 
but to the N.E. there are peaks of 
25,000 ft., 26,000 ft., and one of 
28,265 ft., being the second highest 
mountain in the world, exceeded only 
by Mt. Everest. Not far from it is 
the largest glacier out of the Arctic 
regions. It is called the Baltoro, and 
is 35 m. long. The scenery along the 
Indus Valley to Skardu is wild in the 
extreme, until it reaches the wonderful 
gorge by which the river bursts 
through the W. ranges of the Hima- 
layas, This gorge is near Skardu, and 
is 14,000 ft. in sheer depth, being of 
its kind the most wonderful piece of 
scenery in the world. 

Skardu or Iskardoh has a remark- 
able fort or castle, with a collection of 
straggling huts below it, which do not 
deserve the name of a town. Lhe Fort 
stands in an elevated plain 7,700 ft. 
above sea level, at the bottom of a 
valley surrounded by lofty mountains, 


|The fort itself occupies a rock of 


gneiss at the confluence of the Indus 


| with its great tributary, the Singhar. 
'The cliff rises to a sheer height of 
5,235; | 800 ft. above the river, and has a 


perpendicular scarp on every side 
except the W., where it slopes 
gradually down to the plain. Vigne 
compares it to Gibraltar, and believes 


‘it could be rendered equally imprcg- 


nable. 

The Castle of the late Princes of 
Baltistan crowns a small natural plat- 
form, 300 ft. above the river, and 
shows by its construction that defence 
rather than comfort was the chief 
object of its being built. The Baltis 


|are Thibetans who have adopted the 
‘religion of Islam, and with it have 


dropped the custom of polyandry, and 
a few are polygamists, They are of 


Between ; the same stock as the Ladakhis., They 


have parts of the Turanian physiog- 
nomy ; the cheek bones arc high, and 
the eyes drawn out at the corners. 
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They have disused the pigtail, and ‘ 
sometimes shave the head. Instature | 
they are taller and less thickset than ' 
the Ladikhis ; they are not equal to- 
them, however, in carrying loads, but 
are particularly good at carrying bur-. 


dens over difficult ground, where it' 
might be thought a man could not ; 


pass. The Maharaja of Kashmir has ; 
enlisted some hundreds in his army, 
and has formed a regiment of Baltis, ' 
who have adopted the Highland kilt. 

Mr. Drew, in his excellent work on 
Kashinir, has given a sketch of thei 
Fort at Skardu, which was built by | 
the Dogras in 1840, At the S.E. end 
of the rock a fort had been built 
before the Dogras invaded the country. 
on a very difficult and steep piece of 
ground, and to this the Raja, Ahmad 
Shah, retired on the approach of Gulab 
Singh’s troops. The Dogras were good 
mountaineers, and one dark night they 
stole round to the N.W. corner of the 
rock, and, surprising the guards there 
posted, climbed the hill, and after 
a little fighting took the fort near the 
summit. In the morning they began 
firing down on the larger fort, and 
after two or three hours the Raja took 
to flight, and the place was captured. 
All the garrison except a very few 
were killed or taken, the Raja himsclf 
being made prisoner. The capture of 
the place was a very remarkable 
exploit, and has been compared on a 
small scale to the capture of Quebec 
by the English. This took placc about 
1840. The new part of Skardu is on 
a plateau by the old palace. 

Mr. Drew says, “There is a small 
Bazar; the shopkeepers are, I think, 
all Kashmiri, who have here settled ; 
others of the same nation are occupied | 
in weaving pashmina, for which the 
pashin wood is brought from Ladakh. 
The houses here in Skaérdu and in| 
Baltistan generally are low flat-roofed | 
houses of stone and mud, with com- 
monly a second story built over a, 
portion of the first roof; this upper 
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strewn with apricots, which are spread 
out to dry in the sun, The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up ina 
“great measure—with respect to the 
,economy of the peasants—for the 
scarceness of the pasture, and the con- 
sequent small amount of live stock 
that can be reared ; of goats or sheep 
, one here seldom scesa large flock. By 
| the sale of dried fruit in place of the 
produce of flocks and herds are the 
luxuries from outside purchased, or 
ithe cash necessary for payment of 
i taxes acquired.” (Jummooand Kash- 
mir Territories, p. 364.) 





ROUTE 41. 
SIBI TO KANDAHAR. 


As there may be opportunities for 
an officer at Quetta to make his way 
to Kandahar, or at all events to some 
interesting places on the road, a full 
statement of the routes is here given. 
The first of these is from Sibi to 
Quetta, vi4% the Bolan Pass :— 














story (which is for summer living 
only) is not unusually of wattle ; 4 
towards Rondu, where timber is more ; 
penuizl, it is built of thick boards. ' 
nh summer time one sees the roofs all | 





Vo. T. 
{ 
‘ + Dist. in| 
No. Nanes of Places. anit cae: | 
{ 
1 Sibi. 
2 | Maskaff . 12 
3 | Penehauki. 9 
4 Kundalani 8 
5 South Kirta 8 
6 North Kirta . 4 
7 Bibinani 7 
8 | AbiGun 3 
9 Mach . 8 
10 Duzan . 12 
11 Darwazah . 9 
12 Sar i Ab 14 | 
13 Quetta 8 | 
Total miles 102 
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The Bolan Pass might be easily 
defended by a small number of men 
against a large force, but it might be 
turned by a route to the 8. which 
leads through the Nari Valley, and 
Kachh or Kachh Gandava. This route 
is as follows :— 


No, II. 


\ 

: No, | Name of Places. ha ! 

sa | | 

| | 

| 1 | Sibi. | 

| 2 | NariGorge . . eet 74 

; 8 | Khilat i Kila’ah » i Of: 

| 4 Gaudakui Duff. ah 9 | 

| 5 | Kuchali ; ae 

6 | Spin Tanji {| 12 | 

7 Hornai ; 1 | 

8 | Faesak . ; é eed 8 | 

9 '| Sharich . : =| 8 | 
10 ! Shor : i 13 
11 | Bargai | 19 
12. | North Chappar | «| 3 
13 Kachh ‘ 3 ‘ 15 

— 

Total miles 124 | 


Gandak 14 miles 
Quetta 14 ,, \ Total 28 miles. 


There is also a route from Kachh to 
Quetta by the Gurhi Defile, It is as 
follows :— 





No, ITI. 
7, : se Dist. in 
No, Names of Stayes. ailex: 
1 Kachh., 

2 Gwal. ‘ ‘ 8 12 
3 Nili. 7 7 ‘ 10 
4 Kasim Kila’ ah ; eo ois 5 
5 Kuchlak . ; 7 3 
G6 | Quetta . - : i Ss 19 
Total miles . 3 7 51 
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to Kandahér. 
No. IV. 
Quetta to Chaman, 

No. | Names of Stages, | Dist. in 
miles. 
| 

pod Quetta. 
| 2 Mehtarzail . 
' 3 | Dinar Karez 
| 4 | Seji* . le 
) Gilistan Karez ; : 
6 | Kila’ah ’Abd'ullah 
7 Top of a Pass . 
8 Chainan. 





| Total miles . 


* There is also a direct road from Seji to 
Kila’ah Abd’ullah, leaving out Gulistan, of 
16 m, 


No. V. 
Chaman to Kandahar. 

















No. Names of Stages. ees 
I a 
1 Chaman, 
2 | Guttai . ‘ : nk 18 
8 Dubrai - 2 : : 14 
4 Melkarez . mm Ae 
5 | ’Abdu’r rahmian. : ; 12 
6 Mundi Hisar. 5 ws 12 
7 Kandahar’ : . ; ‘ 16 
Total miles . .. $2 | 
No. VI. 
Quetta to Kila’ah Abdullah vid 
‘Hatkalzai. 
Sp 
ist. i 
| No. Names of Stages. ae 
| 
a.” ye ee oe ew Agito 
ae Quetta. 
, 2 Kuchlak or Rane “ 12 
| 3 | Saiyid Yaru. ; 11 
i 4 | Haikalzai . . 9} 
; 5 Arambi Karez . ‘ : iM 
| 6 | Kila’ah "Abdullah ince 5 
| | Total miles . 51} 
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Quetta to Khush dil Khan and 
Kila'ah’ Abdullah. 











| No Names of Stages. a a 
1 | Quetta. 
2 | Khushlak. 12 miles, 
3. | Orainzai . 7 . 4 ,, 
4 | Haidarzai. 5 
5 | Saiyid Yaru . 2 stages. 
6 | Old Bazar 9 miles. 
7 | New Bazar . 2 stages. 
1 § | Tora Shah . oe 6 miles. 
9 | Khush dil Khan . -}| 1),; 
10 | Alizai . ; 1 ,, 
/ 11 | Badwan ‘ ; 123 ,, 
12 | Kila’ah’Abd’ullah . 64 ,, 
Total miles 794 


Or a better route from Khush dil 
Khan is by— 


Names of Stages. Miles. 
Gangalzai : 7 16 
Kila’ah ’Abd'ullah . 15 


In the Sibi and Nari route there is 
a@ route from Gandakui Duff to Thal 
Chotiali, one of our present posts, as 
follows :— 


Names of Stages. Miles. 
Tung Chauki . 15 
Gamboli or Galakhi . 12 
Katuri 14 
Pijjia . . aa 
Thal Chotiali . 1144 

Total . : : 634 
fo, VILL, 
From Quetta to Mustang vid Khanak 
and Dalia, 
Names of Stages. Miles, 
Quetta, 
Ispangli . . 54 
arg, “ : . . 10 
Babar Kari (near Khinak) . 16 
Mustang . . .  . 14} 
Total. . - . 46 
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country is under cultivation, and the 
road is sometimes interrupted by irri- 
gation cuts. 


Vo. IX, 
Quetta to Mustang vid Nishpar Pass, 


Names of Stages. Miles. 
Quetta 
SariAb . A 8 
Mobhiriver.  . . . 15h 
Pringabad > es sh et 24 
Mustang. : . 6 
Tolal. . - 835 


There is a watch-tower at Kunda- 
lani, and there is also a tree which 
marks the spot, and was noticed by 
Le Messurier in the Ist expedition to 
Kabul, and again by his nephew, 37 
years after, in the last advance upon 
Kandahar. The Pass for the next 124 
m. to Kirta varies in width and is 
one mass of shingle, the sides of the 
ravines being pebble conglomerate, 
Kundai was a notorious place for 
robberies, as the Pass is narrow here, 
and numerous deep holes and caves 
afford means of escape. 

There is a small fort at Kirta, and 
a Hindu dealer sells ght, or churned 
butter, and wood and green fodder. 
The water here comes from small irti- 
gative channels from the main stream 
at Bibinani above. In the next 9 m, 
to Bibindni the road passes through 
the Kirta plain, very large and open. 
The next 9 m. brings the traveller to 
Ab-i Gum, “lost water,” where the 
river from above disappears. For the 
next 6 m, to Mach, the road is very 
shingly. At Sar-i Bolan, a copious 
stream of beautiful water rushes out 
of the bank. .Between this and the 
Duzdan Nalah there is a very narrow 
defile called the Zigzag, which could 
casily be defended by a few men 
against heavy odds, 

Near Sa7-i Ab there is some culti- 
vation, and irrigation by means of 
kariz, channels cut underground, with 
shafts rising from them at every 30 or 
40 yds, ; 

Though the Bolan Pass was ori- 


The road is good and level through. | ginally the most difficult of all the 
From Babar Kari to Mustang the | Passcs, as well as the most dangerous, 


[Panjdd—1883,] 
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it has been so much improved of late, 
both as regards facility of passage and 
security, that it is now the most fre- 
quented, 

The Kachh Gandava, or Mula Pass, 
commences at a place called Pir 
Chatr, 9 m. from the town of Kotri. 
The next stage is Guhan, 12 m. 
distant, and rising to a height of 
1,250 ft. above sea level. The road 
leads through a long, narrow, and 
stony hollow, with high hills on the 
right and a low conglomerate bridge 
on the left, and afterwards into a 
wide basin in the hills, through which 
the Mulastream flows. Here there are 
9 fords, and the stream has to be 
crossed that number of times, There 
is no village at Guhan, nor are sup- 
plies obtainable. 

The next stage to the village of Hata- 
chiis 15m, The road leads along the 
course of the Mula, which has to be 
crossed repeatedly. The Pass after- 
wards widens, and there is corn culti- 
vation on either side of the stream, as 
well as some scattered huts at Paniwat 
and Jah, intermediate places, Ha- 
tachi consists of about 30 huts ; sup- 
plies are abundant. The distance to 
Narr, the next station, is 16 m., and 
the ascent is considerable, as Nara is 
2,850 ft. above sea level. The road is 
a winding stony path, through tama- 
risk jungle, until Pir Lakka basin is 
reached. The shrine at this place 
was built in the time of Nasir Khan 
of Khildt. It stands on an eminence, 
and adjacent is a large cemetery. A 
few Fakirs have charge of the shrine, 
and have some well cultivated land 
in the vicinity. Another tortuous 
defile is met with aftcr leaving Pir 
Lakka, which leads into the Hasnah 
basin, where there is some cultivation, 
and the road then leaves the river on 
the right and emerges on the great 
open tract of Narr, which is situate 
at the S. extremity of the Zehri 
valley. There is a good deal of cul- 
tivation at Narr, and pasture is found 
on the neighbouring hills, Here a 
cross-road leads to the tower of 
Khozdar. 

The next stage is Peshtar Khan, 10 
m, fiom Narr, In this stage a lofty 


hill is seen on the left, with 2 re. 
markable peaks known as the Do 
Dandan. ‘The next stage is to Patki, 
at a height of 4,250 ft., and distant 
104 m. For some distance the road 
crosses a considerable plain, and then 
enters the stony bed of the river, Pisi 
Bent, at a height of 4,600 ft., is the 
next halting place. It is 12m, off, 
The river is crossed several times, 
The next stage is Bapau, a small 
village 5,000 ft. above the sea, 12 m. 
distant, the road still running for 
some distance along the bed of the 
river. Here the Pass is very confined, 
precipitous rocks, 500 ft. high, ap- 
proaching so closely as to leave a 
passage only 30 ft, or 40 ft. wide. As 
it cannot be turned, this Pass could 
be effectually closed against the ad- 
vance of troops by simply rolling down 
blocks of stone. 

The next stage is the village of 
Angaira, 12 m. further on, near the 
source of the Mula. Here the top of 
the Pass, at an elevation of 5,250 ft. 
is reached. As a military Pass, the 
Muld Pass is considered better than 
the Bolan, the ascent being easier and 
more regular, General Willshire’s 
force at the close of 1839, after storm- 
ing Khilat, returned to Sindh by this 
route, 































From Quetta to Kandahér, No. IV. 


After leaving Quetta 3 m, the road 
passes the small village of "Abdu 
Rahim Khan. It ascends for some 
distance, then crosses 5 stony Nalahs, 
and then descends, Kuchlak is a 
small village with a fort 3 furlongs 
beyond it, and is about 3 m, from the 
base of the lofty Tokatu mountain. 
After passing Haidarzdi 2 m, the Lora 
river, 80 yds. wide, is crossed, The 
road then winds among low sandy 
hills, and is good. After 8 m, the 
Lora river is again crossed, here only 
4 yds. broad and 20 in. deep. Hai- 
darzai is a small village, with con- 
siderable cultivation ; thence the road 
for 34 m. lies through a fine open 
plain, A few Nalahs are crossed, and 
then at 8 m, the Sangau river. 

The next stage is toa mere camp: 
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ing ground, and to reach it deep and | obtained, particularly grass, forage, 
dangerous Nalahs are crossed, as also and green corn. Good watcr also 
the Lora river. In the next march to can be obtained from an aqueduct 
Aramba, 2 villages, Tukaéni and Kulazi, : near. 
are passed, surrounded by cultivation.! Khushdb is the next halting-place, 
The British army encamped in the It is a camp near the aqueduct, sur- 
Arambé plain 1 m. to the right of the | rounded by 6 or 7 large villages. The 
fort and village, where there is a good | distance is 12 m. The camp is sur- 
stream of running water. The road is; rounded by a great deal of green cul- 
good, and forage and supplies are tivation. The road frum this place to 
obtainable. ; Kandahar, a distance of 734 m., is 
At Kila’ah 'Abd’ullah the river is! good. At about 2} m. pass Zanskar 
broad and shallow. The English en-, village, with many large gardens, and 
camped at 24 m, from this place, and | much cultivation ; at 2? m. further 
found forage and supplics obtainable, | on, pass the large village of Kurazi, 


and thence to the Khojak Pass is 7 m., 
with a steep ascent near the top, fol- 
lowed by an equally steep descent. 
The summit of the Pass is 7,457 ft. 
high, There is another ascent and 
descent before reaching Chaman, 


Vo 


After leaving Chaman, pass through 
a dry plain for 3 or 4 m., and then 
ascend a number of low sandy ridges. 
After passing Patula fort, the road 
ascends gradually, and 4m, N, it com- 
mences a series of rough ascents and 
descents over Nalahs between 2 hills, 
which approach so closely, that they 
form a narrow Pass. The road then 
descends gradually to the river. The 
English camp was here, near the 
remains of -several small villages. 
There is a small stream in the bed of 
the river, and some wells with good 
water, 

The road then proceeds over undu- 
lating dry and stony ground for about 
103m. There is a narrow Pass about 
64m, to the N.W., where the road is 
bad and very stony. There is no vil- 
lage, but a good deal of cultivation 
near the river is passed. Grass and 
camel forage isprocurable. The river 
is about 5 yds. wide and about 18 in. 
deep. The Dori river is now crossed, 
and the next stage is to Deh i IHajt, 
74 m.distant. Theroad from the Dori 
river crosses 8 small Nalahs, which run 
intoa large Nalah surrounded with high 
banks. Deh i Haji is a large village. 
There is a great deal of cultivation 
Tound, and plentiful supplics can be 


| also surrounded with gardens and cul- 

tivation, then pass on the right Po- 
palzai, and on the left Naudri. As 
the traveller approaches Kandahar, he 
will find the country more inclosed by 
, gardens and villages. The country is 
lopen to the S. and W. On the N, 
there are extensive cemeteries, gar- 
dens, and other inclosures. On the 
W. and §,.W, there are more villages 
and gardens. . 

Kandahdr is the chief town of the 

province of the same name in Af- 
hanistan, It is situated in N, Jat, 
31° 37', and E. long. 65° 30’. It has a 
pop. of about 60,000 persons, about 
one-half of whom are Parsivans and 
Hindus, one-fourth Béarakzais, one- 
cighth Ghilzais, and one-eighth of the 
Durrani tribes. The trade between 
Kandahar and Hirdat and Masbhid is 
carried on principally by Persians, 
who bring down silk, brocades, gold 
and silver braiding, precious stoncs, 
carpets, horses, &c., and take back 
wool, felt, postins, and skins of foxes, 
wolves, bears, &c, The principal 
manufactures at Kandahar are silks, 
felts for coats, rosaries of crystallized 
silicate of magnesia, found near the 
city. 

Postins or sheep-skin coats are made 
up here, as well as at Ghazni and 
Kabul, They are the ordinary winter 
dress of the people, and their price 
varies from 1 rupee to 40 rs, 

Tobacco is largely grown in the 
district of Kandahar, and is exported 
to Bukhara and Hindustan. ‘rhe dis- 
trict is exceedingly fertile ; every kind 
of fruit abounds: apricots, of which 
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fruit 10 kinds are cultivated, melons 
(both musk and water), grapes, plums, 
peaches, apples, cherries, quinces, and 
pomegranates are to be had at a very 
small cost. Potatoes also are culti- 
vated, but they are small in size, and 
inferior in flavour, 

Kandahar is a mean city, and does 
not possess many buildings worthy of 
notice. The streets and lanes are 
everywhere filthy, and the houses are 
crowded together, The houses of the 
rich are flat-roofed, 2 or 3 stories 
high, and surrounded by courts and 
gardens. ‘he inner walls are plas- 
tered over with a kind of gypsum, 
stamped with ornamental patterns, 
and sprinkled with powdered mica or 
tale, which gives them an appearance 
of frosted silver. The houses of the 
poor are low domed chambers or small 
huts. 

The town is situated on a level 
plain, well cultivated. On the N.and 
W. there isa long low ridge of hills, 
On the S. and E. are detached hills, 
Its shape is an irregular oblong. It 
is surrounded by walls and a ditch, 
and is about 34 m. in circuit, Its 
length lics N.and 8. The walls are 
pierced by 6 gates, the Badurani and 
Kabul on the I, the Shikarpur on 
the S., the Hirdt and Topkhanah on 
the W., and the 'Idgah gate on the N. 
This last, however, has been disused 
for many years, and is now built up. 
There are 4 bazdrs, which present a 
busy scene, as they. are crowded with 
merchants, Persians, Hindus, Biluchis, 
and Afghans, 

Tomb of Ahmad Shah Durani.— 
This is the only structure worthy of 
especial notice in Kandahar. It is an 
octagonal structure, overlaid outside 
with coloured porcelain bricks, and is 
surmounted by a gilded dome, sur- 
rounded by small minarets. It over- 
tops all the buildings that surrvund 
it, and stands in an open space between 
the citadel, which is to the N., and 
the Topkhanah gate tov the 8. The 
pavement inside is covered with a 
carpet, and the sarcophagus of the 
monarch is covered with a shawl. 
The tomb is composcd of a stone found 
in the mountains round Kandahar, 
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but it is inlaid with wreaths of 
flowers in coloured marble. The large 
tomb is surrounded by 12 smaller 
ones. They are those of the children 
of Abdali. The interior walls are 
prettily painted. The windows are of 
trellis work in stone. 

The Citadel is to the N, of the city, 
where are also the barracks. The 6 
gates of the city are defended by 
double bastions, and the angles are 
protected by 4 large circular towers, 
The curtains betwecn the bastions are 
defended by 54 small bastions distri- 
buted along the faces, 

Ruins of Sharh-i Auhnah.—About 
4m, to the W. of Kandahar are the 
ruins of the ancient city of Shahr-i 
Kuhnah, called also Shahr-i-Husain 
Shah, after its last king. They are at 
the base of a bare rocky hill, and the 
remains of the extensive defences 
still crown the height of the rock. 
This town is said to have been founded 
by Alexander the Great, and to have 
been many times destroyed and re- 
built by its Persian, Turkoman, Tatar, 
and Uzbek conquerors, It was finally 
taken by surprise, sacked and de- 
stroyed by Nadir Shah, in 1738 A.D., 
who removed its site 2 m. to the S.E., 
and called the new town Nadirabad, 
after himself. This town was, in its 
turn, destroyed by Ahmad Shah Ab 
dalah, who founded the present city of 
Kandahar in 1747 A.D, The ruins are 
very extensive. Both gold and silver 
coins are found here, especially after 
heavy falls of rain, 

Major Lumsden, in his account of 
his Mission to Kandahar, speaks of 
them as follows :—“ The ruins of the 
old city of Shabr-i Konah are very 
extensive, and without apparent dimi- 
nution have been delved for years 
and carried away as manure for the 
fields. Half way up the N.E. face of 
the hill on which the city is built, and 
situated between the ruins of 2 towers, 
is a flight of 40 steps leading to a re- 
cess in the rock, at the entrance to 
which, on cach side, is the figure of a 
crouched leopard, nearly life-size. 
The whole is carved out of the solid 
limestone rock, and is said to have 
occupied 70 men for 9 years before it 
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was completed. The chamber in the ‘sion of Kandahar without opposition. 
rock is about 12 ft. high and 8 wide, | Gen. Nott commanded this army, and 
while its depth equals its height. ! remained at Kandahar with a force of 
The sides of the interior are covered | 3 batteries of artillery, 2 regiments of 
with Persian inscriptions carved in|infantry, and one of cavalry. The 


relief. 


They are said to have occupied | town and country round remained 


the lithographer 4 years, and are to‘ quiet until September, 1841, when 


the cffect that on the 13th of the 
month Shawwal, 928 A.H., King Babar 


conquered Kandahar, and appointed ; 


his sons Akbar and Humayun succes- 
sively as its rulers, Along list of the 
cities of Babar’s empire then follows, 
and most of the large cities between 
Kabul and Bardwan are mentioned.” 
(See Major Lumsden’s Report, pp. 187-8.) 

The rivers Zarnak and Argandab 
flow on either side of the plain on 
which Kandahar stands. The Tarnak 
is at about 8 m. distance, and the 
Argandab at about 6. Low ridges of 
hills separate them from the plain. 
They form a junction to the S. of the 
city, and further on unite with the 
river Halmand, which flows finally 
into the lake Hamun in Sistan. The 
Tarnak is'\dammed up at intervals, and 
the water let off into canals for irriga- 
tion purposes, consequently in the hot 
season the water is nearly exhausted. 
There are but few villages along its 
course. 

Kandahar has been the scene of 
many furious battles and despcrate 
sieges, In 1153 A.D. it was captured 
by the Turkomans, It fell under the 
power of Ghiasu ’d din Muhammad a 
few years later. In 1210 A.D, it was 
taken by ’Aldu ’d din Muhammad, 
Sultan of Kharisen, but his son was 
dispossessed by Jahangir Khan in 1222. 
Timur invaded the country and took 
possession of Kandahar in 1389. The 
Emperor Babar afterwards seized upon 


it, then the Persians, and after them | 


the Uzbeks, who were not driven out 
till 1634 A.D. In 1737, Nadir Shah 
with an army of 100,000 men blockaded 
the city for 18 months, It was then 
stormed, and after a gallant resistance 
surrendered, 
marched against Kandahar, and after 


a serics of desperate struggles, which | 
lasted 54 days, was compelled to retire. | 


On the 20th of April, 1839, the 
British Army of the Indus took posses- 


In 1834, Shah Shuja’a : 





communications between Kandahar 
and Ghazni were stopped. An army 
of the rebel Durrdnis, under Safdar 
Jang Sadozdi, now hovered about in 
the vicinity of Kandahar, plundering 
and destroying the villages, and in- 
citing the inhabitants of the town to 
rise against the British. In the begin- 
ning of March, 1842, Safdar Jang ap- 
proached the city, and Gen. Nott 
moved out to meet him. Safdar Jang 
was signally defeated, but in the 
absence of the Gencral, an attempt 
was made to carry the place by a 
night assault. During the morning of 
the 10th of March, bodies of the 
enemy, foot and: horse, were observed 
assembling from all quarters, and 
taking up a position near the old city 
of Kandahar. The Political Agent 
directed that all shops should be shut, 
the gates of the city closed, and 
strengthened by piling bags of grain 
inside, and that all the inhabitants 
should remain within thcir houses. 
At 8 o'clock P.M. a desperate attempt 
was made upon the Hirat Gate. The 
enemy were enabled by the darkness 
of the night to set fire to the gate. A 
company of the Shah’s Ist; Inf., and 
one of the 2nd Regt., with 2 guns, were 
ordered to defend the gate, and after 4 
hours’ desperate fighting the enemy 
were driven back. ‘I'wo other attempts 
were made the same night, one about 
9 PM. on the Shikarpur Gate, and 


;another by a smaller party on the 


Kabul Gate, but in every case the 
garrison succeeded in driving them 
back, and in the morning the enemy 
had disappeared. 

A few days later Safdar Jang and 
Akbar Khan again moved down on 
Kandahar and took possession of some 
steep rocky hills about a m. from the 
city. The Durranis crowned these 
rocks, but Gen. Nott seut the 42nd 
and 43rd Regts. of N. I. with 4 guns 
against them, and afterwards the 41st 
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with some artillery. The enemy, al-! to the English, took place. For some 
thoughin overwhelming numbers, were | months reports had been reccived that 
seized with a panic, gave way, and! Ayub Khan was preparing to advance 
fled towards the Babawdli Pass, A |on Kandahar from Hirat. On the 26th 
scene of great disorder followed. The!of June his advanced guard had 
Ghazis had barricaded the Pass, and } reached Farah, 164 m. from Hirat, and 
the Durrdnis, unable to force them, | he himself was close behind. At that 
rushed round the base of the hills, ; time the British forces likely to oppose 
pursued by our cavalry and artillery. | him were 4,700 men under Gen. Prim- 
So complete was their defeat, that! rose at Kandahar, 1,050 at Khilat i 
they fled to their camp beyond the | Ghilzi under Col. Tanner, and 5,270 
Argandab, and made no other attempt | under Gen. Phayre, guarding the line 
during Gen. Nott’s time. The British | of communication. Gen. Primrose then 
evacuated Kandahar on their march| took an impolitic step. He sent a 
to Kabul, on the 8th of August, 1843. | brigade of 2,300 men under Brig. Gen. 
Safdar Jang then took possession of it, | Burrows to advance to the Halmand. 
but he was shortly after driven out by | Had they remained at Kandahar they 
Kohan dil Khan. This chief reigned| with the other troops there would 
till 1855. His reign was one long| have been quite sufficient to defend 
course of tyranny and oppression, and | that important place. 
he reduced the Kandaharis to the| On the 26th of July, information 
lowest pitch of despair. He was suc- | was received that part of Ayub’s army 
ceeded by his son Muhammad Sadik, | had occupied Maiwand. Gen. Burrows 
who invited the interference of Dost | proceeded to advance on that place. 
Muhammad. This chief took posses- | The village of Mundabad, 3 m. to the 
sion of the city in 1855, and appointed | S.W. of Maiwand, should have been 
his son Ghulam Haidar Khan, governor | occupied by the British, as its walled 
of Kandahar. He was succecded in| enclosures would afford a strong de- 
1858 by Shir ’Alf Khan, and he by | fence, but Gen. Burrows was quite un- 
his brother Muhammad Amin Khan. | informed as to the number of Ayub’s 
This Chief joined in the rebellion | army, and did not even know that he 
against his brother, and was killed on| hadany artillery. As is too commonly 
the 6th of June, 1865, at the battle of | the case with Englishmen, he under- 
Kajbaz. valued the enemy, and thought they 
After the defeat of the Amir Shir | would probably retire. He determined 
"Ali Khan at Khildt i Ghilzi, on the|to attack them without delay. The 
17th of January, 1867, Kandahar passed | initiative, however, was taken by the 
into the hands of his brother Azim | Afgh4ns, and a large body of Ghazis 
Khan, but became Shfr ’Ali’s again | advanced from Maiwand towards the 
after the battle on the Halmand on| British right flank. The enemy then 
the Ist of April, 1868. unmasked their batterics and opencd 
Kandahar was occupied by thc| the appalling fire of 30 guns on the 
British in the recent campaign of 1878- | British. ue 
79, and on the conclusion of peace with The day was hot, and the Sipahis 
Yakub Khan, Shir ’Ali ’s son and suc- ; kept falling out to get water. At 2.30 
cessor, was restored to that Amir. In|P.M. ammunition began to fail the 
September of 1879, Kandahar was re- | English guns, which went to the rear 
occupied by the British under Sir| to get supplies. On this the Afghans 
Donald Stewart, but the Wali, or ruler, | advanced and 2 companies of Jacob 8 
appointed by the Amir was not inter- | Rifles fell back, the Ist Grenadiers also 
fered with, and was allowed to ad-| gave way, 2 of the British guns were 
minister the affairs both of the town | here taken, and the Sipahis fell back in 
and district. hopeless confusion on the 66th Foot. 
Maiwand,—It was at this time that | The cavalry under Gen. Nuthall, who 
the two battles in the vicinity of Kanda- numbcred only 255 sabres, mace an 
har, of most interest and importance ; unsuccessful charge, and retired to the 
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front of Mundabad, where, covered by 
the H. A. guns, they again presented 
a front to the enemy. Most of the 
Sipahis made off to the E., but a few 
joined the 66th and made a stand at a 
garden inclosure near Khig, about 
1,000 yds. to the N. of Mundabad. 

Here all but 11 men were killed. 
Those who had taken flight were mas- 
sacred, About noon on the 28th, 
what was left of the Brigade reached 
Kandahar. Out of 2476 men, 964, in- ' 
cluding 20 officers, were killed, and 167, } 
including 9 officers, were wounded. | 
Besides these, 331 camp followers and | 
201 horses were killed, and 7 followers | 
and 68 horses wounded. 

After this disastrous defeat at Mai- 
wand the British made preparations 
at Kandahar to withstand a siege. 
All the garrisons of the small forts and 
cantonments near Kandahar were 
ordered to retire into the city. They 
numbered, with the survivors of Gen. 
Burrows’ force, 4,360 of all ranks and 
arms. The cantonments were looted 
and burnt by the 29th of July. The 
next order given was that the whole 
of the Pathan pop. of Kandahar should 
leave the city, and this they did to the 
amount of 12,000. Every available 
man was then employed in strengthen- 
ing the fortifications, but it was not 
till the 13th of August that they were 
finished. In the meantime the city 
was closely besieged, and there were 
daily encounters with the enemy. 

The Afghans were also employed in 
fortifying and strengthening the vil- 
lages round Kandahar. Gen. Primrose 
therefore determined that he would 
make a sortie, and shew the enemy 
what force he had. He determined to 
do this in the direction of Deh Khoja, 
a village 4am. E, of the city, and at 
4.30 A.M. on the morning of the 16th 
of August a squadron of British cavalry 
moved out of the ‘Idgah Gate and 
trotted round to the E. of Deh Khoja. 
A quarter of an hour later 3 guns and 
two 8-inch mortars opened fire from 
the city walls upon the village, and at 
5 A.M. the van of the attacking party, 
consisting of 2 bodies of infantry, 
quitted the city by the Kabul Gate 
and marched towards the 8. of Deh 
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Khoja, which they entered after a 
severe struggle and undera heavy fire. 
But it soon appeared that the position 
was untenable, as the British force was 
much too small to cover the large area 
over which the village was spread. 
Gen. Brooke was obliged to report his 
position untenable, and Gen. Primrose, 
who had been watching the struggle 
from the city walls, gave the order to 
retire. 

The infantry of the supportin 
column under Gen, Nuthall then fel 
back in order towards the Kabul 
Gate, supported by the cavalry, but as 
soon as the Afghans perceived the 
cavalry retiring, they pressed in upon 
the British, lining every garden wall 
and field, and keeping up a constant 
firing, from which our cavalry suffered 
greatly. Gen. Brooke’s force in the 
meantime had penctrated to the N, of 
Deh Khoja, where they obtained some 
shelter from high walls, &c. But the 
Afghans swarming up upon them, they 
were compelled to leave this shelter, 
and to attempt to force their way 
back to Kandahar through the village. 
Every door was blocked and loopholed, 
and the fire was deadly and galling ; 
three small bodies, however, succeeded 
in extricating themselves, and rallied 
in the fields, behind some high walls. 
Here Brig.-Gen. Brooke was shot, and 
Capt. Cruikshank, R.E., shared the 
same fate. 

The retirement was effected by 
7 A.M., and the firing ceased soon 
after. The total force of the British 
attacking force was 1,556, of whom 
106, including 8 officers, were killed 
and 117 wounded. The British troops 
behaved with the utmost gallantry 
throughout the action. 

During this attack upon Deh Khoja 
the Afghans had not been idle on the 
other side of the city, for they opened 
a heavy fire from Picquet Hill, and 
attempted to occupy the old canton- 
ments, but our fire was superior to 
theirs, and after an hour their guns 
were silenced. 

On receipt of the news of the 
disaster of Maiwand in India, orders 
were sent to Sir F. Roberts at Kabul, 
and to Gen. Phayre at Quetta, to 
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hasten to the relief of Kandahar. 
Orders were also sent to evacuate 
N. Afghanistan, and Gen, Stewart was 
commanded to retire the troops by 
the Khaibar route to India. At the 
beginning of the second week of 
August the relieving force under Sir 
F. Roberts started from Kabul and 
began its march to the 8. Ghazni 
was reached on the seventh day of the 
march, and the force encamped on the 
E. side of the town. It had marched 
by the Logar Valley, in preference to 
the-high road, as supplies of all kinds 
were more plentiful by that route, and 
there was less danger of meeting an 
adverse force. As no tidings were 
received from Kandahar, Sir F. 
Roberts determined to lose no time, 
and pushed on with all speed early in 
the morning of the 16th of August. 

On the 20th of August Gen. Roberts 
reached Panjak, where he received the 
welcome news that the garrison at 
Khilat i Ghilzi were unmolested, and 
that the neighbourhood was quiet, and 
that Gen. Phayre had left Quetta, and 
was to be at Kandahar by the 2nd of 
September. The troops then marched 
to Khilat i Ghilzi, where the General 
determined to give them a day’s rest. 
Gen. Roberts then ordered the garrison 
of this place to accompany him to 
Kandahar, and the British force 
marched on the next day, the 25th of 
August. On the 26th Gen. Roberts 
reached the village of Tirandaz, where 
he received news from Gen. Primrose 
that Aytb Khan had struck his 
camp, and had taken up a position 
in the Argandab Valley to the N. of 
Kandahar. 

Gen. Hugh Gough was now ordered 
to march forward and to attempt to 
open communication with Gens, Prim- 
rose and Phayre. Early in the morn- 
ing of August 7th he arrived at Robat, 
34 m. from Tirandaz, with his two 
regiments of cavalry, and here he was 
met by Col. St. John and Major Adam 
with the information that Ayub Khan 
wasfortifying his campandstrengthen- 
ing his position. Gen. Roberts moved 
to Robat the next day, and halted 
there till the 30th. On the 31st he 
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Primrose and his brigadicrs moved out 
from the city to meet the relieving 
force, and they met a little to the K, 
of Deh Khoja. At 8.30 A.M. the 
relieving force had piled arms under 
the S. face of the city, near the 
Shikarpur Gate. The distance from 
Khilat i Ghilzi is 88 m., and this had 
been marched in seven days. “ Thus 
was brought to a successful issue one 
of the most memorable marches of 
modern times, an operation that had 
been unopposed throughout, owing 
possibly to the good offices of the new 
Amir, and had fortunately been greatly 
assisted by the favourable condition of 
the standing crops of autumn corn, 
which served as the principal means 
of feeding the numerousanimals, On 
the other hand, it had been carried 
out through a hostile country by a 
force which had no base, and no 
assured line of retreat in the event of 
a reverse from the 8., and which was 
entirely dependent upon the country 
for its daily supply of meat, flour, 
and corn.” (See Afghan Campaign, 
p. 167.) 

On the 3lst Gen. Hugh Gough 
started with the 3rd Beng. Cav., 3rd 
Sikhs, and two guns to make a recon- 
naissance of Ayub Khan’s position. 
He marched first to the village of 
Gandizan, and then, leaving his guns, 
proceeded; with the cavalry to the 
front of the small village of Pir 
Paimal. Here the Afghans opened 
fire, and Gen. Gough ordered the 
cavalry to retire slowly and the two 
guns to come up and to open fire. 
Having obtained the information he 
required, Gen. Gough now retired to 
Kandahar, with the loss of 4 killed 
and 10 wounded, The Afghans fired 
upon our picqucts during the whole of 
the night. 

On the morning of the next day 
Gen, Roberts explained his plans to 
the brigadicrs and gave his orders, 
which were to threaten the enemy’s 
centre and to attack in force his right 
by the village of Pir Paimal. 

Battle of Kandahar.—The troops 
breakfasted at 7 A.M., and were In 
position by 8 A.M. At 9.30 A.M. fire 


marched again for Kandahar; Gen.| was opened from the guns upon the 
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Babé Walf Pass, and immediately 
afterwards the Kébul-Kandahar field 
force moved forward to the attack; 
the lst Brigade was on the right, the 
2nd on the left, and the 3rd was kept 
in reserve. Gen. Macpherson was 
ordered to attack the village of Gandi 
Mullah Sahibdad, and to clear the 
Afghans from the enclosures between 
there and the low hills close to Pir 
Paimal. This attack was made by 
the 92nd Gordon Highlanders and the 
2nd Gurkhas. This village was soon 
cleared, the Gurkhas and Highlanders 
struggling to be the first in. By 
10,40 A.M. the village was clear. The 
72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs 
of the 2nd Brigade had in the mean- 
time proceeded to Gardizan, which 
place they reached after a protracted 
and desperate struggle. Their route 
lay between high walls and through 
orchards ; these walls were loopholed, 
and the Afghans were only cleared 
from them by a series of determined 
rushes, and at the point of the bayonet. 

At the end of this march, before 
teaching the open ground, the 2nd 
Sikhs found themselves unable to 
turn, and exposed to a terrible fire 
from a loopholed wall. The left wing 
of the 72nd had carried the village, 
but had lost Col. Brownlow and Capt. 
Frome, killed. After a determined 
attack with the bayonet by the High- 
landers, the Afghans were at length 
forced back. The two brigades were 
now in line, and the 92nd and 2nd 
Gurkhas cleared the enemy from the 
orchards and gardens on the W. slopes 
of the ridge. The 3rd Brigade was 
how ordered forward to support the 
other two, 


The Afghans had made a stand, 


supported by their guns, to the 8.W. 
of the Babi Wal{ Rotal, and it soon 
became necessary to storm this posi- 
tion without waiting for the reinforce- 
ments from the 3rd Brigade. The 
92nd, headed by Major White, again 
advanced with a rush, and captured 
the two guns on the E. entrenchment. 
The Afghans, although numbering 
8,000 at this point, were hopelessly 
driven back. The 3rd Sikhs, under 
Col, Money, advanced also to the 
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charge, and succeeded in capturing 
three guns. Gen. Baker’s Brigade on 
the left in the meantime drove the 
enemy down towards the river. The 
Afghans were now completcly routed. 
Some of them fled towards Argandab, 
where they fell into the hands of Gen. 
Gough’s cavalry, and the rest N. to 
Ayub Khan’s camp at Mazra, 

Gen. Ross halted the lst and 2nd 
Brigades to replenish their ammuni- 
tion, and then started for Mazra, where 
he expected opposition, but on arriving 
there he found the camp deserted, 
and at 3 P.M, the two brigades occu- 
pied it. 

The number of the British force 
employed on this occasion was 8,392 
of all ranks, of whom 35 were killed, 
including 3 officers, and 219 wounded, 
including 9 officers. The Afghans 
numbered about 12,800, of whom 1,200 
were killed. The British captured 32 
guns, including the two guus which 
they had lost at Maiwand. 

This battle closed the Afghan Cam- 
paign of 1880, but Kandahar remained 
in our hands until 1882, when it was 
handed over to the present Amir 
Abdu’r Rahman. 

Khilat i Ghilzi is a fortress on the 
right bank of the river Tarnak, 89 m. 
from Kandahar, and situated at a 
height of 5,773 ft. above sea level. 
There is no town. This fortress 
stands on a plateau, the slopes, from 
which form a glacis. They are in 
places exceedingly steep. The ram- 
parts are scarped and revetted with 
pushka., Ahigh parapet is carried all 
round. Towards the W. face a mass 
of conglomerate shoots up to the 
height of nearly 100 ft. Under this 
is the old magazine, but the new one 
is to the S., and is not so well de- 
fended. From a mound flow two 
delicious streams of water. There 
are 2 gateways, the principal one is to 
the §., and the other is to the N. ; 
within the fort is a Bazar containing 
about 30 shops. There are also 2 
extensive granaries, a large house for 
the Governor, and the quarters of the 
garrison, 

This place is celebrated for its de- 
fence by a small: garrison of Sipahis. 
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under Captain Craigie, in 1842. When 
the Joran Ghilzis, having besieged 
this place, at last assaulted it, Cap- 
tain Craigie with his small force 
hurled them back, and without losing 
a single man, slew 140 of them, 


ROUTE 42. 
QUETTA TO KHILAT VIA MASTANG. 








Dist in! 

No. Names of Stages. anilesil 

| | 

ee ind, ye te 

1 | Quetta. 

2 | Ispangli : ; 2 54 
3 | Barg . . . ; . 9} 

4 | Kanak . ‘ 3 - | 123 

5 | Mastang ~ ee | SR 
6 | B8hiriAb ‘ - .{ Il} 
7 | Karez Dost Muhammad 94 
8 | Zard : 12 
9 | Barin Chinar 94 
10 | Girani 17% 

11 | Khilat | St | 
Total miles. aes | 12} 


The road from Quetta to Ispangli is 
good, At about 24 m. cross a deep 
Nalah. The road from Ispangli to 
Barg is excellent. It proceeds up a 
valley, and the traveller will pass 4 
or 6 villages on the right, but they are 
at some distance nearer the Hills. 
There is at Barg a good stream of 
running watcr. From Barg to Kanak, 
the next stage, a distance of about 
122 m., the road lies along the same 
valley, which is from 8 to 9 m. wide. 
The road is level and good. There is 
a good camping-ground, but the vil- 
lage of Kanak is nearly 2 m. to the 
S.W. of it. Close to the camp is a 
good stream of water. 
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From Kanak to Teri, a large village 
through which the road passes, is 
about 3 m. Till then the road has 
been good, but for the next few m. it 
becomes rough, and 8 m, further on 
enters a deep ravine interspersed with 
Tough watercourses. 

Mastang is the second largest town 
in the territories of the Khan of 
Khilat. It is 61 m. N. of Khilat, 
and is about 6,000 ft. above sea level. 
There is a valley of the same name 
about 12 m. to the S, of the town. 
The houses have been reckoned by 
Bellew to be about 1,200, but Cook, 
another authority, only makes 400. 
The town is entirely surrounded by 
gardens and orchards, from which the 
finest fruit in Biluchistan is procured. 
“ The fruits of Mustang,” says Cook. 
“are deservedly famous. Of the grape 
there are no less than 5 varicties, one 
a fine long white, measuring 1} inches, 
and weighing about 80 grains. It is 
fleshy, and resembles an English hot- 
house grape; 2, a smaller one of pe- 
culiar shape, resembling a pear; 3, 
an oval one of ordinary size; 4, 4 
small oval one having no seeds, the 
flavour resembling the Muscatel ; and 
5, a large purple-coloured grape.” 
The town is fortified, and there is a 
small fort, built of sun-burnt bricks, 
slightly raised above the town. There 
are a few guns mounted here, and the 
garrison consists of a small regiment 
of infantry and a few artillerymen. 

The road proceeds due W. for about 
8 m., and then turns suddenly to the 
S. and enters a valley. There is no 
village near the camp at Shir-i-A’b, 
but there is a small river, the Shir-i- 
A'b, to the right, with a good supply 
of water. The road is good and level. 
From the river to Karez Dost Mu- 
hammad, a distance of 94 m., the road 
is excellent. There is a slight ascent 
all the way. Kdrez Dost Muhammad 
is a large village, well filled in the 
summer, but almost deserted in the 
winter, as the inhabitants then migrate 
to Kachhi. 

The traveller will procced along the 
same valley to Zard, The road 1s 

lgood all the way. Close to this 
| camping-ground are 2 small villages, 
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but they are deserted, There isa good 
stream of water. The next stage is to 
Barin Chinar, a deserted village. 
There is, however, a great deal of cul- 
tivation and an aqueduct. This is 
near the head of the valley. The 
village of Mangachar can be seen on 
the left, and the direct road from Teri 
to Khilat passes by Mangachar, but it 
is little used, as there is a great scarcity 
of water and other supplies along 
that route. Girdni, the next stage, 
is a good camping-ground close to a 
stream of water. There are several 
villages near. The road from here to 
Khilat is good. It runs between hills 
until within 1 m, of the town. 

Khildt, or Kalat, is the chief town 
in the dominions of the Khan of Khilat. 
It is situated on the N.spur of a lime- 
stone hill, called the Shah Mardan. It 
is in N, lat. 28° 53’ and E. long. 66° 28’. 
It is about 6,800 ft. above sea level, 
and has a most variable climate. 
The months of June, July,and August 
are the hottest in the year. In the 
winter the cold is intense. There are 
heavy rains in July, and many storms 
all the year round. The prevailing 
winds are W. 

Khilat is a fortified town. sur- 
rounded by high walls, in which are 
3 gates, the Mastang, Khani, and 
Beldi. The walls are built of mud, 
and are loopholed for musketry. 
They are further strengthencd with 
bastions. The streets are numerous, 
but they are exceedingly tortuous and 
filthy. The town is built in terraces. 

The Miri, or fort, is the only building 
of any note in Khilat. It was an old 
fort, and is now the residence of the 
Khan, It overhangs the town, and 
from the open balcony of the Darbar 
room a most beautiful and extensive 
view over the town, suburbs, valley, 
and surrounding hills can be obtained, 
This is the oldest. buildingin Bilichis- 
tan, and was founded by one of the 
Hindu kings, who preceded the Mu- 
hammadan dynasty. 

The principal Bazar is well supplied 
with fruits and vegetables, &c. The 
pop. of Khildt is estimated at about 
14,000. The Brahmins form the bulk 
of the population, but there are 
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many Hindus and Afghans. The 
ground for some distance round the 
town is well cultivated. There arc 2 
suburbs of the town in which the 
Babi or Afghan community reside, 
The trade and manufactures of Khilat 
are unimportant, 

The village of Rodinjo is 14m. 8, 
of Khilat, and lies on the S, border of 
the province. It contains about 200 
houses, and has a pop. of 900 souls. 
There is a great deal of cultivation 
here, and the ground is well irrigated 
by numerous hill-streams, It is 6,580 
ft. above the level of the sea. 

There are the remains of 3 ancient 
towers near Khilat,and near Mastang 
Greek coins have been found, and in 
the hills around Khilat , and between 
that town and Kirta the remains of 
walls and parapets of stone con- 
structed many centuries ago, but by 
whom is not known, 

Sarawan, the province in which are 
Quetta, Khilat, and Mastang, has an 
area of 15,000 sq. m. It is bounded 
on the N. and W. by the Shorawak, 
Pishin, Toba, Sherrud, and other 
districts of Afghanistan ; onthe E. by 
the Kachh Gandava, and on the S, by 
the Jhalawan and a portion of the 
Makran provinces, The pop. is esti- 
mated at 70,000 souls. The soil is 
good, and there is much cultivation 
in the valleys. The province is well 
irrigated, though there is only one 
river of any size, the Lora, and it 
flows through‘ the extreme N. of the 
province. The Bolan and Mula rivers 
are only mountain streams or tor- 
rents of considerable size, but there 
are numerous smaller streams and 
rivulets which issue from the hills, 
and many kdrezes, or subterranean 
aqueducts. Wheat, barley, millet, 
several kinds of grasses are grown, as 
also lettuces, turnips, carrots, onions, 
cucumbers, radishes and potatoes, 
Tobacco is much cultivated. Every 
kind of fruit is grown, especially 
grapes, melons, apricots, peaches, 
mulberries, figs, pomegranates, and 
walnuts. 

The wild ass is found on the hills, 
also the wild goat, sheep, leopard, 
hyzna, jackal, antelope, ibex, deer. 
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and hares are numerous. Eagles, 
kites, magpies, flamingoes, bustards, 
partridges, quail, and pigeons are 
alsofound, Wild dogs hunt in packs of 
from 20 to 30, and are formidable, as 
they can seize a bullock and kill it in 
amoment. Field rats are numerous, 
and a kind of guano, called the shush- 
mar, is also found, 


ROUTE 43. 


FROM PESHAWAR TO KABUL, 


The following are the stages from 
Peshawar to Kabul. The route as far 
as the mouth of the Khaibar Pass has 
been given in Route 32.* 


Peshawar, 

Jamrud, 

Ali Masjid Fort, 
Khaibar Pass (Khyber). 
Khurd Khaibar. 
Bassowal. 

Amber Khana. 
Ghazibad, 

S. Dewar. 

Jalalabad . < . 
Fathabad. 

Nimla. 

Gandamak. 

Jagdalak. 

Ketta Sang. 
Lataband Pass. 
Kabul . 


60 miles. 


190 miles. 


The following is a condensed dec- 
scription of the route taken by the 
British expedition in 1878-9 and the 
fighting on the way upto Kabul. The 
capture of the fort of Ali Masjid 
having been decided on, detachments 
of the Guides Corps were sent on to 
reconnoitre, and were speedily fol- 
lowed by the Ist and 2nd Brigades 


* See Route 32 fora description of Peshawar 
and Jamrud. 
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under Brig.-General Macpherson, The 
one was ordered to proceed cautiously 
along the Rhotas heights, to find a 
point commanding the fort itself, 
from which a flank attack might be 
made, the other to take up a position 
near the village of Kata Kushtia, 
which commanded the mouth of the 
defile, in case the garrison should 
attempt to escape into the hills, At 
7 A.M. on the 21st of Nov., 1878, Sir 
S. Browne marched from Jamrud with 
the remainder of the Peshawar Field 
Force and entered the Khaibar Pass, 

Almost immediately after entering 
the Pass a picquet of the cnemy’s 
cavalry was seen, but they galloped 
off in the direction of the fort. The 
defences of the fort were of a formid- 
able character. It is built on a de- 
tached hill, and it and the cliff oppo- 
site was surrounded by entrenchments, 
and above the line of entrenchments 
and on the spurs of the Rhotas moun- 
tain guns were mounted and Afghan 
troops posted. The engagement began 
at noon, and lasted the rest of the 
day. The enemy opened fire, and 
made excellent practice. The British 
artillery did not open fire until an 
hour afterwards, but they continued 
firing until dark. About 3.30 P.M. the 
troops under Sir S. Browne’s imme- 
diate command had a sharp conflict 
with the enemy, who were strongly 
posted on a steep cliff. This the 
British failed to carry. There were 
several sharp skirmishes during the 
afternoon behind the successive lines 
of entrenchments. In one of these 
Major Birch and Lt. Fitzgerald, of 
the 27th N.L., was killed, and Captain 
Maclean, 14th Sikhs, was wounded, 
Finding that it would be impossible 
to attempt a front attack on the fort 
until Gen. Macpherson had carricd 
the Rhotas Hill, and as it was almost 
dark, Sir 8, Browne gave the order to 
cease firing. 

At daybreak, on the 22nd, a battery 
of artillery having been ordered to 
cross the Khaibar stream, failed to 
draw the Afghan fire, and it was then 
discovered that the fort had been 
abandoned during the night, and that 
the enemy had fled by the Pesh Bolak 
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track, After the capture of Ali Masjid, 
the Peshawar Field Force proceeded 
leisurcly up the Khaibar Pass to Daka. 
Daka is a small village on the S. bank 
of the Kabul river. There is no culti- 
vation, nor are supplies procurable. 
It is surrounded by high, bare, and 
rocky hills. In the second week of 
December, Sir §S. Browne received 
orders to proceed to Jalalabad, and 
on the 17th marched for that place 
vid Basdwal, There was no oppo- 
sition, and he entered that city on 
the 20th of December. The British 
army encamped, however, without the 
walls. The road all through the 
Khaibar Pass was bad and stony, in 
fact a mere camel track, but as soon 
as the head-quarters was safely en- 
camped at Jalalabad, the troops of 
Gen. Maude’s division were employed 
in improving or rather making the 
toad, building a bridge over the Kabul 
river, and forming camps, depdts, and 
hospitals along the whole line. 

Two expeditions were sent out to 
the Lughman Valley at different times, 
one under Gen. Tytler, the other under 
Gen. Macpherson. In one the enemy, 
numbering about 300, were charged 
by some of our cavalry under Capt. 
Thompson, 13th Bengal Lancers, and 
though the Afghans stood and fired a 
volley, they dispersed as soon as our 
men came to closer quarters, and fled, 
pursued by the Lancers, leaving from 
60 to60 dead behind them, A number 
of towers were blown up, and villages 
destroyed, and then Gen. Tytlerordered 
a retreat back to camp, which was 
effected leisurely. The English only 
lost 2 killed, and had 12 men wounded, 
In the end of March the 2nd expedi- 
tion took place. The British force 
consisted of 300 of the Rifle Brigade, 
300 of the 20th N.I., 300 of the 4th 
Gurkhas, and 4 guns of the Hazara 
mountain battery. A small force of 
the 10th Hussars was also ordered to 
co-operate with Gen. Macpherson’s 
brigade, and proceeded up the other 
or N. side of the Kabul river. The 
Hussars were accompanied by a 
squadron of the 11th Bengal Lancers. 

The cavalry marched on the 30th 
of March, and on the 31st descended 
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to the Kala-i-Sakh ford of the Kabul 
river, The current of the river is 
here very strong, and the horses of 
the 10th Hussars, becoming restive 
lost their footing, and were carricd 
away to the rapids below. Of the 70 
officers and men who had left Jaldla- 
bad the day before, 46 were drowned 
in, the course of a few minutes. The 
Afghans, under Azmatallah Khan, had 
fled, so the rest of the squadron re- 
turned to Jalalabad the next day. 
In the meantime, Sir 8. Browne had 
pushed forward a considerable force 
to Gandamak, a village about 30 m, 
on the Kabul road. 

At 15 m. from Jaldlabad, there is 
the village of Fathabad, and here it 
was that the British force encamped. 
On the 2nd of April the advance 
picquets reported that large numbers 
of Kugianis or Durani Afghans were 
assembling to oppose the onward 
march of the British. They encamped 
to the number of 4,000 or 5,000 on an 
elevated plateau, commanding the 
Gandamak road. Here they had 
strongly entrenched themselves. Gen. 
Gough, who was in command, gal- 
loped forward with the cavalry and 
artillery to attackthem, Finding the 
position very strong, he feigned a 
retreat, and was successful in drawing 
the Afghans out of their strong posi- 
tion. Our cavalry then drew back, 
and the infantry advanced to the 
attack, A gallant charge was made 
by some of the 17th Foot, under Lieut. 
Wiseman, who captured the enemy’s 
standard, but was unfortunately killed 
almost directly afterwards. 

The cavalry then rushed forward to 
the charge, and so great was their 
impetuosity, that they carried all 
before them. The enemy were com- 
pletely defeated, and fled in all direc- 
tions. It was in this charge that 
Maj. Wigram Battye was desperately 
wounded. He continued, however, to 
lead his men, when he received a 
bullet in the heart, and fell dead. 


‘After remaining 2 days at Fathabad, 


Gen. Gough proceeded to Gandamak, 
which village he reached safely on the 
6th of April, and it was here that the 
British force encamped, until the 8th 
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of May, 1879, when Yakub Khan ar- 
rived at thecamp. Negotiations were 
opened, and a treaty signed, which 
was ratified by the Viceroy at Simla 
on the 30th of the same month. The 
most important clauses were that a 
British Resident and Mission should 
be admitted into Kabul, and should 
continue to reside there, and that the 
British Government should retain 
control of the Khaibar and Michni 
Passes. 

This Mission arrived at Kabul on 
the 24th of July, 1879, but even as 
early as the 6th of August it was 
observed that the inhabitants of 
Kabul were hostile to the British, and 
that dangers of all kinds would sur- 
round the small Embassy, These 
signs continued to increase day by 
day, the people became more turbu- 
lent, and the soldiers were particu- 
larly demonstrative against the British. 
The British Ambassador, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, and his suite, were ac- 
commodated with houses in the Bala 
Hisar, or citadel of Kabul, a short 
distance from the palace of the Amir. 
On the 3rd of September a riot broke 
out. Some of the Afghan soldiers had 
been paraded in the citadel. They 
clamoured for the arrears of their 
pay; this was refused them, so they 
broke into open mutiny, tried to 
plunder the magazine, and forcing an 
entry into the Kmbassy stables, com- 
menced killing the men and carrying 
off the horses. 

Thetownspcople joined the mutinous 
soldiers, and all attacked the Resi- 
dency, which was gallantly defended 
by the small body of Sipdéhis and Brit- 
ish officers. At120’clock three British 
officers headed a sally ; an hour later 
two headed a 2nd sally, and still later 
in the day there was a 3rd sally, 
headed by a gallant Sikh Jamadar; 
the British officers by that time were 
all dead. Before this the gates of 
the courtyard were set alight, and a 
short time afterwards the Residency 
itself was fired. ‘“ At length the walls 
fell in, and the rabble streaming 
through, completed their work of 
devastation. The first shot had been 
fired before 8 o'clock in the morning, 
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and it was nearly 8 o'clock in the 
evening before the last of the gar- 
rison was killed. Besides Sir Louis 
Cavagnari and his suite, the gallant 
guide, sowars and sepoys, forming the 
Envoy’s escort, perished almost to a 
man.” (Sce the Afghan Campaign, 
by Sydney Shadbolt, p. 41.) 

The news of this terrible disaster 
having reached India, it was decided 
to despatch at once two expeditions to 
Kabul, one by the same route that 
has been already described, and the 
other by the Kurram Valley route. 
The Khaibar Pass was still held, the 
roads were much improved, and also 
the organization of supplies, &c. The 
march was commenced in the 2nd 
week of September. On the 11th, the 
23rd Pioneers, Sth Gurkhas, and No. 2 
Mountain Battery marched into the 
Shutargardan Pass, and encamped 
there, strongly entrenching them- 
selves. On the 12th, Sir F. Roberts, 
with Brig.-Gen. Baker and Brig.-Gen. 
Macpherson, arrived at Ali Khel. Sir 
F. Roberts only remained in camp 
one day, and then proceeded on to 
take command of the troops, The 
Nuwab, Ghulam Hasan Khan, who 
had been ordered to join the British 
Embassy at Kabul, but who had 
fortunatcly heard of the outbreak 
before he arrived at that town, ar- 
rived in the Shutargardan Pass on 
the 14th of Sept. 

This camp remained quiet until the 
22nd of Sept., when the telegraph 
stores were attacked on their way up 
at the village of Karatiga by a body 
of about 300 Ghilzais. A body of the 
72nd Highlanders was sent out to 
punish them, for they had killed 6 of 
our Sipahts, and looted the stores, 
but they had dispersed, and could not 
be found. On the 24th Sept. the 
British, under Gen. Baker, moved 
down to Kushi, a village 48 m. from 
Kabul. Sir F. Roberts moved from 
Ali Khel into the Shutargardan Pass, 
but the British were now molested, as 
the Mangals and Ghilzais had as- 
sembled, to the number of 2,000, in 
the Hazardarakht defile, about 4 a m. 
beyond a ruined fort called Jagi 
Thana. Capt. Vousden, 5th Panjab 
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Cav., had his horse shot under him, 
and Surg.-Gen. ‘fownsend was severely 
wounded in the face. A detachment 
of the 92nd Highlanders, and of the 
3rd Sikhs, had been sent out from 
Karatiga to meet Sir F. Roberts, 
headed by Sergt. Hector Macdonald. 
These now appeared in sight, with a 
large number of the enemy in full 
flight. They had been fighting hard 
for hours, and though the party only 
consisted of 63 rifles, yet they had 
succeeded in driving back the enemy 
with the loss of 30 killed. Their own 
casualties were 4 killed. 

Sir F, Roberts continued his advance 
to Kushi, On the 29th Sept. the Man- 
gals and Ghilzais again attacked our 
troops near Karatiga. They were re- 
pulsed with some loss. The British 
had 2 wounded, On the 2nd of Oct. 
the column under Sir F. Roberts 
marched to Zarganshahr, and on the 
following day to Zaidébad. Here the 
Logar river had to be crossed, the 
bridge was not strong enough to bear 
our artillery, and the tribes all round 
showed hostility. These had to be 
driven off by parties of the 72nd High- 
landers and 2nd Gurkhas. Charasiab, 
a small village about 11 m. from 
Kabul, was reached the same day. 
The road from here to Kabul was a 
mere track, utterly unfitfor the passage 
of artillery and baggage waggons, so 
Sir F, Roberts had to send forward the 
23rd Pioneers to prepare the road. 
These were protected by 2 mountain 
guns and some companies of the 92nd 
Highlanders. They started on the 
morning of the 6th Oct., but only pro- 
ceeded 1 m. before they were compelled 
to halt, as the enemy had shown in 
overwhelming numbers, crowning the 
heights on each side of the narrow 
defile of the Sang i Nawishta, and 
on cach side of the. Chardeh 
Valley, “Thestrength of the enemy's 
position now became apparent, their 
front was found to extend in the form 
of a crescent for nearly 3 m., and to 
rest on a succession of commanding 
ridges, extremely difficult of access. 
The most elevated of these ridges rose 
toa height of over 2,000 ft. about 4a 
m, \distant from, and to the proper 
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|right of the Sang i Nawishta Gorge, 
| towards which it gradually fell away, 
but again rose to terminate in a steep 
hill immediately to the right of the 
jgorge. To the left of the gorge, and 
bounding the plain, 3 stcep hills formed 
a continuation of the range. Kach 
horn of the crescent terminated in a 
high peak, on both of which detached 
parties of the enemy were posted,” 
(Afghan Campaign, p. 47). 

At 11.30 Gen. Baker, witha force of 
about 2000 men, moved forward to the 
low range of hills, under a heavy fire. 
The 72nd under Capt. Brooke Hunt 
was directed to take some heights, but 
they met with most determined op- 
position, After some desperate fight- 
ing the Afghans were forced back, but 
not before the British had been many 
times reinforced. The Afghans then 
took up a second position on the next 
ridge, about 700 yds. to the rear. Gen. 
Baker’s troops continued to advance, 
and after about 4 an hour the enemy 
were again compelled to retire. At 
3.45 P.M. the main ridge was captured, 
and the Afghans fled in great disorder 
towards Chardeh. This was their last 
effort, as they evacuated their position 
on the height soon afterwards, and at 
4,30 P.M. the 23rd Pioneers and 5th 
Panjab Inf. descended the hills into 
the valley with a rush, and supported 
by the artillery fire cleared it. The 
loss of the British was 20 killed and 
67 wounded, that of the Afghans 300 
killed and many wounded. 

On the 8th Gen. Massy marched for- 
ward, crossed the Kabul river and took 
possession of the Sherpur cantonment, 
which he found had been abandoned ; 
76 pieces of ordnance were here found. 
Afterwards Gen. Massy passed through 
Kabul without any opposition, after 
making an examination of the build- 
ings that had been occupied by Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and his suite. The 
next day the British Camp was moved 
forward to Siah Sang, andion the 12th 
Sir F. Roberts took formal possession 
of the Bala Hisar. By the end of the 
month the Khaibar line was opened 
and the Shutargardan Pass abandoned 
for the winter. The Afghans remained 
quiet till the first week of Nov., but 
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finding that the British did not 
evacuate the city, they began to be 
troublesome, and to assemble with the 
determination of forcing’ them to re- 
tire. Sir F. Roberts finding that the 
tribes were assembling in various 
places, resolved to prevent a concen- 
tration of their forces on Kabul. 

A column was sent out to the W. 
commanded by Gen, Macpherson, who 
halted at Killa Aushar on the 9th of 
Dec. Hearing that large numbers of 
the enemy had collected at Karez 
Mir, a village 10 m. to the N. of Kabul, 
he determined to march against them 
and disperse them. He broke up his 
camp. and marched at 7 A.M, on the 
morning of the 10th, and in about 2 
hours reached Surkh Kotal, 2 m. from 
Karez Mir to the 8, Here he succeeded 
in surprising the Afghans, and after a 
brief encounter they fled, only stopping 
for a short time behind their entrench- 
ments at Karez Mir, in the direction 
of Argandi, The British did not lose 
any killed, but had 7 wounded. 

Gen. Roberts about this time decided 
upon taking the field in person, and 
started from Sherpur to take over the 
command of both Gen. Macpherson’s 
and Gen. Massy’s Brigades, The 
Afghans then attempted to enter the 
city, but found it impracticable. 
They turned to the right and ascended 
the heights, and occupied the mountain 
of Takht i Shah and the village of 
Chardeh which commanded the Bala 
Hisar. ‘“ The position which had been 
taken up by the enemy on the Takhti 
Shah was a most formidable one, the 
slopes of the mountain, which were 
extremely steep, being strewn with 
jagged masses of rock, and intercepted 
with scarps, and the natural impedi- 
ments with which the assaulting party 
had to contend, being still further in- 
creased by breastworks, which had 
been thrown up at various points on 
the ascent to the peak. Behind these 
the enemy was strongly posted and 
fought resolutely.” (See Afghan Cam- 
paign, p. 57.) 

Many gallant attempts were made 
to force this position, but they were 
ineffectual, During the 12th Dec. the 
British loss was 6 killed and 14 
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wounded, The next day Gen. Baker 
was ordered to proceed along the road 
to Ben i Shahrand to seize the heights 
above the village. The 92nd High- 
landers led the attack, covered by a 
fire from 8 of our guns. Here Lieut. 
Forbes and Colour-Sergeant James 
Drummond were killed in hand to 
hand fight, but the position was carried 
by the Highlanders under Lieut. Dick 
Cunyngham, who had succeeded Lieut. 
Forbes, and who afterwards received 
the Victoria Cross. The 92nd High- 
landers and the Guides continued to 
advance on Takht-i-Shah, and by 11.30 
A.M, they reached the summit. Here 
they were joined by the 72nd High- 
landers, 3rd Sikhs and 5th Gurkhas ; 
Colour Sergeant John Yule of the 72nd 
being the first man up and capturing 
2 standards. Unfortunately he was 
killed the following day. The British 
loss that day was 14 killed and 45 
wounded, 

On the Mth the British again 
attacked the Afghans, towards the I, 
slope of the Asmai Hills. The ground 
was very difficult and the fighting 
desperate, but the British were again 
victorious, and by 12.30 they were in 
possession of the whole range of 
the Asmai Hills. But in the mean- 
time large bodies of the enemy had 
collected, and were endeavouring to 
retake their original position. The 
Highlanders fought gallantly, so did 
the Guides, but the numbers of the 
enemy were overwhelming and the 
British were compelled to retreat, 
leaving 2 of the mountain guns be- 
hind. Sir F. Roberts found himself 
obliged to retreat to Sherpur, where 
he concentrated his whole force and 
awaited the arrival of reinforcements. 
The casualties of the British were 34 
killed and 108 wounded. The Afghans 
then took possession of the city and of 
the Bala Hisar. 

The British entrenched themselves 
in the cantonment of Sherpur, which 
they had previously provided with 
supplies, ammunition and hospital 
stores to last for 4 months. 

On the 15th Dec. the gomen 2 
The 
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wire between Kabul and India. On 
the 16th Col. Hudson’s camp at Lata- 
band was attacked by a considerable 
number of the enemy, but he was able 
to repulse them, and to inflict consider- 
able loss upon them, without losing a 
single man either killed or wounded. 
On the 21st large numbers of the 
enemy moved from Kabul to the E, of 
Sherpur, and occupied the numerous 
forts in that direction. Shortly after 
daybreak on the 23rd, the Afghans 
commenced the assault by a heavy 
cannonade, and between 7 A.M. and 
10 A.M. numerous attempts were made 
to carry the cantonment by iescalade, 
but these were all unsuccessful. From 
10 A.M. till 11 there was a lull, but at 
the latter hour the fight re-commenced 
with great fury. Sir F. Roberts then 
ordered the 5th Panjab Cav. to move 
out through the gorge in the Bemaru 
Heights and to attack them in flank, 

This manoeuvre was completely suc- 
cessful. The Afghans broke and re- 
tired, evacuating the villages, hills, and 
even the city itself. Capt. Dundas 
and Lieut, Nugent, R.E., were un- 
fortunately accidentally killed on this 
day, by the premature explosion of a 
mine, On the 24th Dec., at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, the 72nd Highlanders 
occupied the fort of Muhammad Sharif, 
and the cavalry, divided into 2 bodies 
under Gen. Hugh Gough and Gen. 
Massy, proceeded up the Chardeh 
Valley in pursuit of the enemy, but 
they were overtaken with a sudden 
and severe snowstorm and had to 
bivouac. They returned to Sherpur 
after nightfall. 

“This broke up the most extensive 
and formidable combination which 
had ever opposed the British arms in 
Afghanistan, The united forces of the 
enemy are said to have exceeded 
100,000, and it has been computed 
that of these, as many as 60,000 at 
one time took the field. Their losses 
from first to last were considerable, 
hot less than 3000 having been killed 
and wounded.” 

“On the 27th of December a force 
of all arms, under Gen. Baker, was 
sent into Kohistan, with a view of 
ascertaining whether the inhabitants 
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of that district had dispersed to their 
houses, Everything was found to be 
quiet, and on the 3lst of December the 
column re-entered Kabul, after a some- 
what harassing march, consequent on 
the country being covered with snow, 
In the meantime affairs at the capital 
were rapidly settling down, the shops 
in the bazdrs were being re-opened, 
and the inhabitants were generally 
resuming their ordinary avocations.” 
(See Afghan Campaign, p. 65.) 

For an account of the Battle of 
Maiwand and other operations see 
Route 41. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the principal towns of Afghan- 
istan on the way up to Kabul, and to 
the N. of it :— 

Jaldldbad is situated in N. lat. 
34° 24’ and E. long. 70° 26’, and 
1,946 ft. above sea level. It is a forti- 
fied city, but the walls were destroyed 
by Gen. Pollock in 1842. They have 
since been restored, but are still in a 
ruinous state. It contains about 300 
houses, and has a pop. of about 2,000 
souls, It is built on a plain to the 8. 
of the Kabul river. It was to this 
town that Dr. Brydon, the only sur- 
vivor of the Kdbul Mission, made his 
escape in 1842, The town was then 
occupied by a small British force under 
Gen. Sale, who obstinately held the 
town until relieved by Gen. Pollock, 
from November, 1841, till April, 1842, 

Jalalabad is the chief town of the 
province of the same name, which is 
about 80 m. in length by 35 in width. 
There are many Buddhist remains of 
temples and topes, but there are no 
buildings intact worthy of a de- 
scription. The town was founded by 
Jalalu ’d din, a grandson of the 
Emperor Babar, who had laid out 
gardens near the site of the town. 
The principal building is a Hindu 
Temple, and Hindus form the greater 
bulk of the permanent pop. It is on 
the high road between Peshawar and 
Kabul, and has some trade in silk. 

Gandamak, principally known as 
the camp of the British in the Afghan 
Campaign of 1878-79, and for the 
treaty there signed with Yakub Khan 
on the 26th of May, 1879. It is a 
large village, about 30 m, from Jala. 
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labad. Supplies and water are pro- 
curable. 

Kabul is the capital city of Afghan- 
istan, and is situated in N. lat. 34° 30' 
and E. long. 69° 5’. It is 103 m. from 
Jalalabad, and 190 m. from Peshawar. 
The number of the houses is about 
9,000, and the pop. is from 50,000 to 
60,000. The houses are built of mud 
and unburnt bricks, There are no 
buildings of size or importance in this 
city. There are many mosques, and 
some are large, but they have no pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. 

The city was formerly surrounded 
by mud and burnt brick walls, and 
their remains can now be traced, espe- 
cially on the E. side of the city, but 
‘they have been destroyed. There were 
originally seven gates, the Lahori, 
Sardar, Pet, Deh Afghdndn, Deh 
Mazang, Guzar Gah, and Jabr, but of 
these the Lahari and Sardar are the 
only two now standing. 

The Bala Hisar, which contains 
the fort and palace, as well as many 
other buildings, such as those used hy 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, barracks, &c., is 
to the E. of Kabul. It is well supplied 
with water, and is fortified. Since 
the occupation of the Bala Hisar by 
Gen. Roberts in 1879, the fort and 
palace have been partially dismantled. 
Close to the Bala& Hisar on the E. there 
is a canal, the water of which is par- 
ticularly pure and good. The citadel 
was occupied by Gen. Pollock from 
the 15th of Sept., 1842, till the 12th of 
Oct., when the city of Kabul was 
evacuated by the British. 

The Bdzdrs.—There are several 
bazars, but the two principal ones are 
the Shor Bazdar and the Darwazah 
Lahori Bazar. The former is to the 
8. of the city, and extends EH. and W. 
from the Bala Hisér Pain to the Zidrat 
Baba Khudi, a distance of little more 
than # of am. The latter extends 
from the Lahori Gate to the Chabutra. 
The W. portion of this Bazar is occu- 
pied by the Char Chata, or four covered 
arcades. This building is inscribed to 
Ali Mardan Khan. It is handsomely 
constructed, and is ornamented with 
paintings. These four covered arcades 
are separated from one another by four 
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open spaces, in which were wells and 
fountains, but most of these have 
disappeared. 

The Bridges.—The Pul Kishti, or 
“brick bridge,” crosses the river Kabul 
in the centre of the city. It is substan- 
tially built of brickwork and masonry, 
and is close to the custom house, corn 
market, and the covered arcades. At 
a little distance to the E. is the Pul 
Nawa, or “canoe bridge,’ composed 
of trunks of trees, hollowed out and 
joined together. It is only available 
for pedestrians. To the W. of the city 
between two hills there is the fortified 
bridge Sardar Jahan Khan, called also 
the bridge of Nasir Khan, who was 
governor of Kabul at the time of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. There is also 
another bridge just without the city, 
said to have been built by Babar. It 
fell into decay, and was restored by 
Sardar Jahan Nasir Khan, but has now 
again become dilapidated. There is 
also another bridge to the W. of the 
fortified bridge at the gorge of the two 
hills leading to the tomb of the 
Emperor Babar. This is a substantial 
structure. The river Kabul has no 
other bridges than those in the city 
and its vicinity. 

The province of Kabul is bounded 
on the N.W. by the Koh i Baba, on 
the N. by the Hindu Khush, on the E, 
by the Suldiman range, on the S. by 
Ghazni and the Safed Koh, and on the 
W. by the hill country of the Hazaras, 
It is exceedingly mountainous, and 
there are few good roads, those that 
are so called are principally camel 
tracks. The valleys are rich and arable, 
Wheat is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent, as also barley, pease, and rice, 
The chief pasturage is in Logar. Wood, 
such as willow and sycamore, is much 
cultivated in the valleys, A part of 
the pop. live in tents in the summer, 
moving from place to place where 
fodder and pasturage is good. 

Numerous villages are found in the 
valleys; they average from 50 to 60 
small houses. Cowsand sheep are the 
chief stock. In the valleys bullocks 
are used to carry merchandise, and 
those that trade in Khurasdn use 
camels, The revenue of Kéaoul is 
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about £180,000 a-year. There is acon- 
siderable army. 

Istalif, a town about 20 m. to the 
N.N.W. of Kabul, is a singularly 
beautiful and picturesque place. The 
houses are built in terraces on the 
mountain side. They forma pyramid, 
and are crowned by a temple and 
shrine. The valley beneath is much 
cultivated, and is laid out in gardens, 
vineyards, and orchards. Turrets and 
towers dot the rocky ridges, and high 
above are the eternal snows of the 
Hindu Khush. The pop. is estimated 
at about 18,000 souls. The town was 
destroyed and stormed on the 29th 
Sept., 1842, by a British force under 
Gen. McCaskell, as a punishment for 
their assistance in the massacre of the 
garrison at Charikar, and also for 
harbouring the murderers of Burnes, 
the British Envoy to Kabul, 

Chdrikér, a small town about 40 m, 
to the N.N.W. of Kabul, and 20 m. to 
the N. of Istalif. It is the seat of the 
‘customs levied on the trade with 
Turkistan. It is watered by a canal 
from the Ghorband branch of the 
Baran river. Near Charikar is the 
Triodon, or meeting of the three roads 
from Bactria mentioned by Pliny and 
Strabo. During the British occupation 
of Afghdnistan Major Eldred Pottinger 
was stationed here, and in the revolt 
of 1841 the troops attempted to make 
their way to Kabul, but were all killed 
with the exception of Major Pottinger, 
Lieut. Haughton, and one Sipahi. The 
pop. of Charikar is estimated at 5,000 
souls, 

Afghanistan.—Before concluding 
this route the following general ac- 
count of Afghanistan is given :— 
Afghanistan forms a great quadri- 
lateral plateau, extending from E. 
long. 61° 30’ to 71°, and from N. lat. 
27° 50’ to 35°. It is bounded on the 
N, by the Hindu Khush mountains, on 
the E, by the spurs of the Sulaiman 
Hills, and for a space by the Indus, on 
the 8. by the Lora and Halmand 
Rivers, and on the W. by the Lake of 
Sistan. This kingdom measures 600 
m. from E. to W., and 450 m. from N. 
to S. The whole country is wild, 
rocky, and mountainous, interspersed 
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with cultivated valleys, The elevation 
is from 4,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. above sea 
level, 

The principal river in Afghanistan 
is the Kabul. It rises in the Unai 
Pass, and is joined by the river Logar 
at the Kabul city. About 30 m. 
further E. the Kabul is joined by the 
Alishang, and 20 m. further on, near 
Jalalabad, by another confluent. The 
ancient name of the river Kabul was 
Kophes, Next to the Kabul in im- 
portance is the river Halmand, which 
rises in the Koh i Baba and Paghman 
Hills, between Kabul and Bamian. 
Its course is through the least known 
tract of Afghanistan. ‘The whole 
length of the river is 615 m. The 
other rivers are the Tarnak, the 
Argandab, the Lord, the Kurram, 
and the Gomal, 

Small quantities of gold are found 
in the streams in Laghman and the 
adjacent districts. Silver mines were 
worked in the Hindu Khush. Iron of 
excellent quality is found in the ter- 
ritory of Bajdur, and 1s largely ex- 
ported. Lead is found in the Kurram 
district, and rich mines are said to be 
near Hirat, but they are scarcely 
worked. Antimony is found in con- 
siderable quantities at Shah Maksid, 
30 m. N. of Kandahadr. Coal is found 
in Zarmat and near Ghazni. Nitre is 
found all over Afghanistan, and some- 
times spoils the water. 

There are 2 harvests a year nearly 
all over Afghanistan. Wheat, barley, 
and a variety of lentils are grown, 
Rice, millet, maize, beetroot, turnips, 
and tobacco are also grown. Melons, 
grapes, and apples are grown in 
large quantities, as also the sugar- 
cane. 

Canal irrigation is largely employed 
in the district or province of Kabul, 
and the Karez or underground aque- 
duct is used in the W. provinces. 

Sheep, cows, and horses are the 
principal domestic animals of Af- 
ghanistan, and the camel is also much 
used. The cows of Kandahar and 
Sistan give a large quantity of milk. 
There are 2 kinds of sheep, one with a 
white fleece, and the other with a 
russet-brown fleece. The white wool 
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is exported to Europe vid Bombay, 
and to Persia. Black goats, a variety 
of the shawl-goat, are also to be found. 
Pointers and greyhounds are also 
largely bred, but they are of an 
inferior kind to the English, The 
Afghan horses are strong, stout, 
heavy-shouldered animals, about 14 
hands high. They are chiefly fit for 
burden, &c,; their pace is slow, and 
they are not fit for hard work. 

There are no navigable rivers in 
Afghanistan, nor are there any made 
roads. There are 6 trade routes 
through Afghanistan, They are as 
follows:—1l. From Persia by Mashid 
to Hirat; 2, From Bukhara by Mai- 
‘manah to Hirat; 3. From Bukhara 
to Kabul; 4, From the Panjab by 
Peshawar and the Tatara Pass to 
Kabul; 56. From the Panjab by the 
Gomal Pass to Ghazni; 6. From 
Sindh by the Bolan Pass to Kan- 
dahar. 

There are many ancient remains in 
the province of Kabul. At Roh-Da- 
man, N. of Kabul, are the sites of 
many ancient cities, the principal of 
which is called Beghram. Thousands 
of coins of the time of Alexander the 
Great have been found here. Nearer 
Kabul, on the hills 8. of the city, 
are the remains of several Buddhist 
topes. 

The inhabitants of Afghanistan may 
be divided into a dozen Afghan clans, 
the principal of which are as follows : 
the Duranis, the Ghilzais, the Yusuf- 
zais, and the Kakars. There are many 
other tribes who are not Afghan, such 
as the Tajiks, the Kizilbashis, the 
Hazaras, the Hindkhis, and the Bilu- 
esis, The Afghans are cruel, treacher- 
hs, vain and passionate, brave, and 
eurcrupulous, ‘ Nothing,” said Sir 
ounbert Edwardes, “is finer than 
their physique, or worse than their 
morale.” 

Ghazni is a town and fortress, 
situated 85 m. S.W. of Kabul, in N. 
lat. 33° 34’, and E. long. 68°19’. The 
traveller will pass Zargan Shah, Safid 
Sang, and several other villages in the 
valley of the Logar, and come to 
the village of Khushi, of which 
mention has been made before. The 
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stages from Khushi to Ghazni are os 
follows :— 


Hissarak , 10 miles, 
Habib Kila’ah 0. 5; 
Amir Kila'ah Or 3 
Haidarkhel 13—C&«, 
Haft Asyah . Old. ,, 
ShashGau_ .. S,, 
Ghazni. 7 134 ,, 
Total . 74} miles, 


The road from Hissarak lies through 
an uninteresting country along the 
bed of the Kushi ravine. The country 
around is bare and sterile, and there 
are no villages nor houses to be seen. 
A little further on, when the Logar 
stream is reached, a strip of green 
cultivation is to be seen on each side 
of it, and here and there strong mud 
forts, flanked with bastions. Planta- 
tions of willows and poplars are also 
passed. 

About a m. from Hissarak, the 
Logar stream is crossed by a ford. 
The route continues along the same 
sort of road, but the valley gradually 
nairows. About 4 m. from Habib 
Kila’ah, a cross road strikes off to the 
village of Chillozan, and by it Ghazni 
can be reached in one day, but the 
road is only practicable for a good 
horseman. 

Amir Kila’ah consists of 3 forts, 
which completely cross the valley, a8 
it is only 600 yds, wide here. One of 
these forts is of an octagonal shape, 
and loopholed for musketry. Water 
can be obtained here, and some small 
supplies, and perhaps fodder or graz- 
ing for camels, but only for a small 
party. 

The march from Amir Kila’ah to 
Haidarkhel is at first along a very 
narrow valley, and the road is com: 
manded all the way by spurs from 
the mountains running down on each 
side. At the 2nd m. from Amir 
Kila’ah, pass a large fortified village, 
called Tangi Wardak, with 3 forts, on 
the left bank of the Logar stream. 
At the 4th m., pass the small village 
of Doabhi, at the junction of the 
Logar and Shiniz streams, The road 
here leaves the valley of the Logar, 
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and turns up the bed of the Shiniz, 
and striking across, joins the highway 
between Kabul and Ghazni, 

The town of Ghazni is composed of 
dirty, irregular streets of houses, 
several stories high, and will not bear 
comparison with Kabul and Kandahar. 
This town gave its name to the founder 
of the Muslim Empire in India, and 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who reigned from 
997 to 1030 A.D., was only the first 
of the series of invaders who streamed 
5. into India from Afghanistan. The 
Citadel is situated at the N. end of 
the town. It was destroyed by Gen. 
Nott in 1842, but has since then been 
re-built. “At the time of the Afghdn 
tising, in 1841, the citadel was gar- 
risoned by the 27th Bengal N.I. The 
place was besieged by the Afghans, 
and the garrison forced to retire to 
the citadel, where they gallantly held 
out, though suffering great privations, 
from Nov. 1841 till March 6th, 1842, 
when, their supply of water failing, 
they were obliged to evacuate the 
fort, and afterwards to surrender to 
the Afghan chief. The officers were 
brutally treated, and the Sipahis either 
sold into slavery or murdered. In 
September, 1842, Gen. Nott re-captured 
Ghazni.” 

This town was again captured by 
the British under Gen. Sir D. Stewart, 
after a desperate fight, on the 19th 
April, 1880. It was only occupied for 
& few days, as Sir D. Stewart then 
moved on to join Sir F. Roberts at 
Kabul. He placed Sardar Alam Khan 
im Ghazni as governor, to hold the 
town for the new Amir, Abdu’r Rah- 
man, After the abdication of Ydkub 
Khan, Ghazni formed the centre of 
intrigue to re-place him. 

Girisht is a small town between 
Kandahar and Hirat. It has a strong 
fort, and commands the passage and 
summer ford of the river Halmand. 
It was held for the British by a native 
Garrison, under a gallant Indian 
soldier, Badwant Sinh, from 1839 til! 
August, 1842. 

Hirat.—Before finishing the ac- 
count of Afghanistan a short descrip- 
tion of the Province and Town of 
Hirdt must be given, It is the most 
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W. province of Afghdnistdn, and 
formerly belonged to Persia. It is 
bounded on the N, by the Thar Vela- 
yat and Firdzkoti country; on the E, 
by Kandahar and the Taimunfs; on 
the S, by Lash Joroen and Sistdn ; 
and on the W. by Persia and the Hari 
Rud. The male pop. is estimated 
roughly at 70,000, and of these 5 
regts. of infantry and 4,000 cavalry 
are embodied into a regular army, 
The revenue is estimated at from 
£89,000 to £130,000. Hirat is go. 
verned by an officer appointed by the 
Amir of Afghanistan.) 

Town of Hirat is the capital of the 
Province of the same name. It is 
situated on the right bank of the 
Hari Rud river, in N. lat. 34° 22’ and 
E. long. 62° 8’, and at an elevation of 
2,650 ft. above sea level. It is 369 m. 
distant from Kandahar, and 881 m, 
from Peshawar, and about 700 m., 
from Tehran. It is built in the centre 
of a beautiful and fertile plain, The 
city is almost a sq., and is surrounded 
by walls from 25 ft. to 30 ft. high, 
built on ramparts from 40 ft. to 60 ft, 
in height, and a deep wet ditch, 
There are 3 gates in the walls. The 
houses are 2 storics high. MHirdat is 
said to be the dirtiest city in the 
world, 

The Jami Masjid is the “principal 
building. 1t was built about the end 
of the 15th century, and is at the N.E. 
of the town. It occupies an area of 800 
sq. yds., and was beautifully adorned 
with painting and gilding, It had nu- 
merous cupolas and pillars, but many 
of these have been destroyed. 

The Ark or Citadel is to the N. of 
the city, and is about 200 yds from the 
main wall. It is 150 yds. long from E, 
to W., and about 50 yds. broad from 
N. to 8. This is the old citadel, and 
connected with it is the Ark i Nao, or 
‘‘ New citadel,” which is a much larger 
building. : 

The original inhabitants of Hirat 
were Persians, but there are how more 
Turkomans, Hindus, Afghans, and 
Tatars. There arealsoa great number 
of Jews. “Probably no city in Cen- 
tral Asia has sustained so many sieges, 
and been so often destroyed and de- 
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populated as Hirdt, From the middle 
of the 12th century, when it fell into 
the hands of the Turkomans, who 
committed the most frightful ravages, 
and left not one stone upon another, 
till 1863, when it was finally taken by 
the Amir of Afghanistan, in whose 
hands it has since remained, Hirdt 
has been the scene of continual strife. 
The Turkomans, the Uzbeks, and the 
Persians have repeatedly besieged and 
taken the city, only in turn to be 
driven out.” For its famous defence 


by Major Eldred Pottinger in 1837—8 
see Kaye's “ Lives of Indian Officers,” 

The other principal route up to 
Kabul is from Kohat, 
as follows :— 


The stages are 
















Names of Stages. 





1 Kohat 

2 Nasratkhel . 

3 Rais . 7 ‘ 

4 | Hangu . : . 

5 Tori . . ° 

6 Kai ‘ 

7 Nariol 

8 | Darsammand 7 er 
9 Thall . ; ‘ 7 . 
10 Ghilzi Bandar 

11 Hazir Pir’s Ziarat 

12 Darwazah Pass 

13 | Kot Mian-ji . 

14 Zabardast Kila’ah 

15 "Ali Khel . ‘ 

16 Hazar Darakht 

17 Hazra 


Zargau Shahr 
21 Safid Sang. 
22 | Char Asiah . 
23 | Kabul ‘ ; 


Total miles . one 


This route is not so much used as the 
other given at the commencement, 

The road from Kohat to Nasratkhel 
leads over an undulating, cultivated 
country, It crosses many water- 
courses and passes the village of 
Muhammadzai, at about 3 m, from 
Kohat, The valley through which 
the road passes measures from 14 to 2 
m. in breadth, The hills to the N. 
are barren, precipitous, and rise. to a 
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height of 1,500 ft. above the plain, 
but they do not command the road, 

The second stage to Rais is for the 
3 first m. along a similar road to the 
Ist, after then it enters an extensive 
grove of sisu and mulberry trees,!and 
crosses a stream down to the village 
of Marai. The road then passes 
through the villages of Upper and 
Lower Ustarzi, At 9m. from Kohat 
the hills close in and leave only a gap 
for the exit of the Bara, On the left 
bank of this stream a road has been 
constructed. A m. and 4 further on 
the traveller must cross the Bara, 
After heavy rains this stream is 
dangerous and even at times impass- 
able. The village of Rais is of con- 
siderable size. The hills all round are 
wild and covered with low jungle, 
There is some cultivation near the 
village. Here the Bara is joined by 
the Tori stream, 

From Rais to Hangu the road is 
good all the way. About 2m, from 
Rais pass the village of Ibrahim Zai, 
which is on the opposite side of the 
Tori. The road now passes through a 
succession of narrow valleys, sur- 
rounded by steep hills, At about 6 
m, it enters a more open valley and 
then a cultivated! plain in the centre 
of the valley. Hangu contains about 
500 houses and perhaps 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, but it has no fortifications, and 
is surrounded by high hills covered 
with thick jungle. The next stage 1s 
to Tori. The road'ascends the Hangu 
valley and runs along the left bank of 


| the Tori river at about 42m. distance. 
|On the right are low stony hills 


covered with brushwood, and between 
it and them patches of cultivation. 


| Towards the N., at the end of the 


valley, are the Samana Hills, which 
average 6,000 ft. above sea level. The 
village of Thagu is then reached, 
where there is good encamping-ground 
and water can be procured from the 
river Tori, 

At 6m. from this encamping-ground 
cross the Tori, which is here but 4 
small stream. ‘The village of Kat is 
situated in a naturally strong position 
at the end of a low range of stony 
hills, . It is surrounded by a low. wall 
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and on the ridge are 2 towers. There 
is here a good supply of water in the 
winter months, but in the summer it 
is scarce, The lands between Kai and 
the hills to the S. are entirely under 
cultivation. Under the hills, and 
close to them, is a large village called 
Muhammad Khoja, 

To Nariol, the next stage, are two 
roads or rather tracks ; one, the most 
direct, is 4 m., but the other is an 
easier road, and is 6 m.in length, It 
is skirted by low stony hills, and 
before it reaches the village crosses 
over a small stream, Bettveen Nariol 
and Torawari, the next village, cross 
over 3 Nalahs, They are large, and 
difficult to cross, Darsammand is a 
strong village surrounded by 3 stone 
walls, It has a bazar with about 30 
shops, There is a plentiful supply of 
water from numerous streams in its 
vicinity. Clumps of walnut and 
other trees lie between the village 
and the hills, Other supplies besides 
water are procurable. 

At 1m. from Darsammand pass the 
ruins of Gandiaur. For the next 2 
m. the road skirts along low cultivated 
ground, and then crossing the Schalli 
enters a country high, undulating, and 
covered with dense jungle. Before 
reaching Thall the Sangropa Nalah is 
crossed, but the descent is easy. 
Thall is a rather large village, situated 
at the junction of the Sangroba Nalah 
and the river Kurram, Water and 
Supplies are here procurable. For 6 
m. the road passes through fine 
scenery and is tolerably good, though 
there are some difficult Nalahs to be 
crossed, It then descends into the 
bed of the Kurram and proceeds along 
it as far as Ghilzi Bandar, 
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There is good encamping-ground at 
Hazir Pir’s Ziarat and a plentiful 
supply of water from the Kurram 
river, and provisions of all sorts are 


procurable, From this place to the 
Darwazah Pass the road passes 
through an undulating desert, 


covered with thin grass, stones, and 
jungle. The road from the Darwaézah 
Pass to Kot Manji is very bad and 
stony. 

At Zahardast Kila’ah there is good 
encamping-ground, Almost no sup- 
plies are procurable. There is a 
large village at Ali Khel, and pro- 
visions can be obtained and plenty of 
water. Fuel is abundant. The road 
descends to Hazar Darakht and then 
ascends. The country all round con- 
sists of lofty ranges of mountains 
covered with pines and deodars. There 
is no village at Hazar Darakht, only a 
good encamping-ground, 

The encamping-ground at Hazra is 
13,458 ft. above sea level, and the 
road is blocked with snow between 
December and April. To Dobandi, the 
next stage, ascend the Shutargardan 
Pass for about 2 m. and then descend 
towards Logar. The road is very 
steep and bad, and it is surrounded by 
high mountains. Nosupplies are pro- 
curable at Dobandi, The road from 
thence to Khushi is along the bed of 
the same stream that it has followed 
from the Shutargardan Pass, It then 
turns and ascends a steep hill, and 
then passes through a wild, barren, 
and dreary country till it nears 
Khushi, where there are fields and 
orchards, Supplies are here pro- 
curable, 

The rest of the Route has been de- 
scribed before. 
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~—— to Elichpur, Gawilgarh, 
and Chikalda, 106 


terest in, 38—40 
Anadra, 136 
Andr Kali, tomb 

Lahor, 185 
Andhor, topes at, 116 
Angaira, 306 
Antiquities of the Panjab, 


of, at 


56 

Aral river, 298 

Aramba, 307 

Arayali hills, r42 

Argandab river, 309 

Arh river, 128 

Arif, 217 

Aror, 293 ' 

Ashoka, inscription of, 285 

Ashta, 113 

Atak, 269; fort, 270; St. 
Peter’s Church, 271 

— to Naushahra, Peshawar, 
and the mouth of the 
Khaibar (Khyber), 275 

— to Sakhar and Rohri by 
boat down the Indus, 288 

Atari, 184 

Avantipur, 266 


B. 


Babu Pass, 207 

Badnera, 104 

Badwani, 207 

Bagh, 119; Viharas, 119 

Baijudth, 206 

Bakkar island, 293 

Bakloh, 178 

Balichok, 183 

Balna military station, 177 

Baltistan, 302 

Baltoro glacier, the, 302 

Banas river, 141 

Banda, 110; history, rro 

Bandikui junct., 154 

Banganga torrent, 203 

Bannu district, objects of in- 
terest in, 51 

Bapan, 306 

Bara, 278 ; river, 280, 326 


Barwai, 121 

Barwala Tahsil, objects of in- 
terest in, 30 

Betwa river, 118 

Bhagha river, 202, 208, 210 

Bhaniyar, 266 

Bhavani, 226 

Bhawalpur, 224 ; the Empress 
bridge, 223; palace of the 
Nuwib, 225 

— State, objects of interest 
in, 53 

—- to Rohri, Aror, 
Sakhar, 292 

Bhimber, 230 

Bhojpur, topes at, 116 

Bhon, 248 

Bhopal, 114; history, 114; 
the Jahangirabad rest 
house, 115 

— to Bhilsa, 115 

Bhusiwal to Indur, Bhopal, 
and Bhilsa, 111 

— to Satna, Panna, Banda, 
and Kalinjar, 197 

Bias river, 201, 207; source, 


and 


208 
Bibi Nani, 296 
Bibnani, 305 
Bichan river, 106 
Birkhala rocks, 12x 
Bishantkhira, 112; 
lake, 112 
Bolan pass, 296, 304, 305 
—— river, 296 
Bombay to Bhusiwal junct., 
Amrioti and Nagpur, 163 
Bubu pass, 300 
Buch, 223 
Burji pass, 302 
Burzil, 302 
Byawar, 136, 140 


ancient 


C. 
Canals: the Ganges, 162, 
164; Sirhind, 171 ; Govern- 
ment, near Larkhand, 297 
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cHacidon. 


Chagdon, 213 

Chakoti, 256 

Chakrata, 166 

Chakrawal, 248 

+ Chalpani river, 281 

Chaman, 307 

-—— to Kandahar, 304 
Chamba, 178 

—— State, objects of interest 


im, 54 
-Chanar Bagh, 263 
Chandra river, 202, 208, 211 
Chandra Dall, 211 
Chandrabhigha valley, 208 
Chango, 212 
Chari, 204 
Charikar, 323 
Chashmah Shalu, 264 
Chatr, 253, 256 
Chauki Chora, 230 
Chenab river, 202, 223, 232 
Chikalda, 107 
Chikkan, 209 
Chilian, 238 
Chilisnwali battle-fleld, 238- 
240; Obelisk, 240 
Chillozan, 324 
Chini, 213 
Chitor, 124; described, 125- 


127 
to Ajmir, Mount Abu, 

Taragarh, the Pushkar 
lake, NusirAbad and Deoli, 
139 

Cho, 247 

Choga Saidan Shah, 243 

Choka village, 112 

Chuhas, the, colony of, 236 

Chumidari, 255 

Cis-Satlaj States, objects of 
interest in, 52 





D. 


Dabok, 12 

Dain Kund peak, 177 

Daka, 317 

Dalhousie, 177 

Dalu, 207 

Dankar, 211, 212 

Darsammand, 327 

Darwazah pass, 327 

Dehi Haji, 307 

Deoli, 141 

Dera Fath Khan, 29K 

Der& Ghazi Khan, tomb of, 
223 

— — — iistrict, ob- 
jects of interest in, 51 

Dera Isma’il Khan, 291 ; fort, 
2gr 

— — — district, ob- 
jects of interest in, 51 

Derah, 165 

Deval, 255 

Devinagar, 171 

Dhar, 118 ; mosques, 118 
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GAWILGARH. 


Dharamptr, 173 

Dharamsala, 205 

Dharm Sala, 230 

Dialogues, 93— 102 

Diamond mines at Panna, 109 

Diet, 2 

Dihli district, objects of in- 
terest in, 18—24 ‘ 

— to Rohtak, MHansi, 
Hisdr, and Sirsah, 157 

Dilwal, 245 ; 

Diwas, 113 

Do Dandan peaks, 306 

Doabhi, 324 

Dobandi, 327 

Dori river, 307 

Dress, 2 

Drogjun, 263 

Dun, valley of the, 165 

Diungri, 208 

Duzdan Nalah, 305 


E. 


Elichpir, 106; Dargdh of 
Dalla Rahman, 106 ; tombs 
of the Nuwabs, 107 ; 

‘Elliott, Mr., on the palaces 
at Mandu, 120 

Empress bridge, the, at 
Bhawalpur, 223 


PR 


Fagu, 214 

Fathabad junct. stat., r17 

Fatkal, 207 

Fergusson, Mr., on the Bud- 
dhist topes at Andhor, 116; 
the mosques at Dhar, 118; 
Viharas at Bagh, 119; the 
Gandhara topes, 249; 
Kashmir temple architec- 
ture, 264, 265 

Firizpur, 215; arsenal, ob- 
servatory, 215; cemetery, 
215; St. Andrew’s Church, 
216 ; commissariat, 216 

Firizshahr, 216 


Ga. 


Gal, 216 

Gambheri river, 124 
‘Gandamak, 317, 321 

Gandi Singh, 214 

Gandiaur, ruins of, 327 
Gangadwara, 164 

Ganges Canal, the, 162, 164 
— river, 162 

Ganj Bahadur, mound near, 


272 
Garhi, 256 
‘Garhiya Shaka village, 197 
Gawilgarh, 107 


i a 





HISSARAK, 


Ghaggar river, 158 

Ghagra river, 171 

Ghazni, 324; citadel, 325 

Girdni, 315 

Girisht, 325 

Girwa valley, 128 

Glacier, the Baltoro, 302 

Goeda, 141 

Goghar range, the, 207 

Gorang-gorang river, 212 

Govindgarh, fort of, 183 

Gowra, 213 

Granth, the, at. Amritsar, 
181; at Taran Taran, 183 

Guhan, 306 ; 

Gujaranwala district, objects 
of interest in, 43 

Gujarat, 234;  battle-field, 
234; cemetery, 235 oe 

district, objects of in- 

‘terest in, 45 
Gujranwala, 227; church, 22 
Gulmarg, 257 





‘Gundla, 209 


Gurgéon, 157 : 

— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 24— 26 

Gurus of the Litchs, 8 


H. 


Habib Kila’ah, 324 


Haidarkhel, 324 
Halmand river, 325 
Hamta pass, the, 209 
Hangu, 212, 326 
Hangurang pass, 212 
Hansi, 158 : 
— to Jind, Karnal, and 
Saharanpur, 159 ; 
Hansi Tahsil, objects of in- 
terest in, 29 

Harapd, 225 . : 

Hardwar, 162; bathing pil- 
grims, 163; temple of 
Narayana-shila, 163 

Harusar, 257 

Hasan ‘Abdal, 268; tomb of 
Nur Jahan, 269 

Hasli canal, 183 

Hatachi, 306 

Hatti, 256 

Haurbagb, 207 

Hazar Darakht, 327 : 

Hazara district, objects of in- 
terest in, 48 

Hazir Pir's Ziarat, 327 

Hazra, 327 

Hazratbal, 263 

Hindtian Gundal, 285; in- 
scription of Ashoka, 285 

Hirat, 325; Jam'i_ Masjid, 
325; ark or citadel, 325 

Hisér, 158 

— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 29 


‘Hissarak, 324 | 
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HosHaNGABAD, 


Hoshangabad, 111; origin of 
name, 112 

Hoshyarpur, 202 

Hoti Mardan, 280 

— to Shahbazgarhi, Rani- 

- gat and Laki Tigi, 285 


; I, 


Ibrahim Zai, 326 

Indur, 113 

-— to Dhar, Bhopawar, 
Bagh, Mandu, Maheshwar, 
and Mandaleshwar, 118. 

-—— to Ratlam, Mandeshwar, 
Nimach, Chitor and Mount 
Abt, 122, 

-—— to Ujjain, 117 

Indus river, 270, 288 ; rapids, 
289 

Iskardoh, 302. Sce Skardu 

Islamabad, 265 

Isle of Chanars, 263 

Ispangli, 314 

Istalif, 323 

Itarst, 121 

J. 

Jabalpur, 107 

Jacobabad, 295 

Jagatsukh, 209 

Jahangir, 276 

Jalalabad, 321 

Jalalpur, 241 

Jalandhar, 176 

—— to Pathankot, Dalhou- 
sie, and Chamba, 177 

—— toKapurthala, Amritsar 
and Lahor, 178 

-— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 34 

Jallo, 184 

Jamalgarhi, 281; Buddhist 

’ ruins, 281 

Jamna Canal at Hisar, 148 

Jamrud, 277; Burj i Arbab, 
277; fort, 278; churches 
and cemeteries, 278-280 

Jamun, 228 ; Prince of Wales’ 
visit, 229 ; old palace, 229; 
college, 230 

-——— family, the, 10 

Jangi, 213 

Jani k& Sang, 267 

Jarapini, 165 

Jatingri, 207; 
207 

Jatog, 173 : 

JayvPtr, 144; the Mahiraja’s 
palace, 144 ; menagerie, 
145; statue of Lord Mayo, 
145; the Mayo Hospital, 
146; church, 146 ; colleges, 
146 ; Chhatris of the Maha- 
rajis, 147; Galta, 147; 


salt mines, 


KANORA, 


temple to Shiva, 
observatory, 148 

Jaypur to Alwar, Rewari, 
Gurgion and Dihli, 154 

Jhang district, objects of in- 
terest in, 50 

Jhilam, 236; church, public 
gardens, 236 

— to Chilianwala, Pind, 
Dadan Khan, the Salt 
Mines, Kataksh, and the 
temples of the Pandus, 
238 

—— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 45 

—— river, 238, 241, 256, 257 

— valley, 256 

Jhind district, objects of in- 
terest in, 52 

Jind, 159 

Jodhpur, 153 ; lake, citadel, 
palace, 153; the Maha Man- 
dir suburb, 153 

Jwala-mukhi, 205 


148; 


K. 


KABUL, 322; the Bala Hisar, 
322; bazars, bridges, 322 

—— river, 270, 276, 323 

Kachh to Quetta by the Gur- 
hi defile, 304 

Kachh Gandava or Mula pess, 


306 

_ ufirkot castles, 290 

Kahan river, 237 
al, 326 

Kailang, 210; Moravian mis- 
sionaries, 210 

Kaja, 211 

Kakri, 141: 

Kala Kahar, 247 ; salt lake, 


248 

Kalabégh, 289; salt mines 
and alum manufacture, 289 

Kali Sind river, 3113 

Kalka, 172; valley, 172 

Kalra, 235 : 

Kalsia state, objects of in- 
terest in, 53 

Kalu Khan, 286 

Kalu Sarai, 271 

— to Shah ki Deri (Taxila) 
and Abbottabad, 271 

Kanak, 314 

KANDAHAR, 307 ; tomb of Ah- 
mad Shah Durdani, 308; 
citadel, ruins of Shahr-i 
Kunah, 308; history, 309: 
Maiwand, 310 ; battle, 312 

Kaner river, 255; valley, 


255 

Kangra, 203; fort, 203 ; tem- 
ples, 204 ; silversmiths, 204 

— sub-district of, objects 
of interest in, 35-38 

—— valley, 177 


.Kwatta, 296. See Quetta 


KWATTA, 


Kangri stream, 206 
Kanhidéra, 204 
Kankhal, 164 
Kankroli, great lake at, 129 
Kapurthala, 178; history, 
178-180 ; town, 178 
Karainir mountain, .286 
Karaun, 207 
Karewa ridges, 267 
Kérez Dost Muhainmad, 314 
Karnal, 159; battle, 159 
—— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 26-29 
Karpitu, 302 
Kasauli, 172 
Kashmir, the Rulers of, 12; 
dynasties, 14-16; objects of 
interest in, 54-58; tribes, 
58-62 
Kast, 214 
Kataksh, 243 ; the pool, 2433 
temples. 244 
— to Mallot, Manikyala, 
and Rawal Pindi, 245 
en river, 110 
Khaibar pass, battle, 316 
Khairabad, 276 
Khasah stat., 184 
Khashak hill fort, 241 
Khewra, 243 
Khil’at or Kelat, 296 
Khilat, or Kalat, 315; the 
Miri, 315 
Khilat i Ghilzi, 313 
Khit Khai, iron mines near 
Theog, 174 
Khojak pass, 307 
Khundilani, 296 
Khushhalgarh, 288 
Khushi, 324, 327 
Khwajah Khizr, island of, 


293 
Kila’ah ’Abd’ullah, 307 
Kioto, 211 
Kiragrama, 205 
Kirta, 305 
Kishangarh, 142 
Kishnganga river, 256 
Kiwar, 211 
Kohala, 255 
Kohat, 326 
Koksir, 208 
Kolang, 210 
Kot J’afir, 233 
Kot Manji, 327 
Kotgarh, 174, 214 
Kuchlak, 306 
Kulazi, 3¢7 
Kulsam or Kunzam pass, 209 
Kulu, 201 ; game, 202 
Kundai, 305 
Kundalani, 305 
Kuram river, 290 
Kurazi, 307 
Kurram river, 327 
Kushhab, 307 
Kutni, 108 


ai 
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LACHA, 


L. 


Lacha river, 211 

Lachalong pass, 300 

Ladakh, 299; polyandry in, 
or 


Lahaul, 202, 209 

LAnor, 184; history, citadel, 
184; tomb of Andr Kali, 
185; museum, 186; the 
Koh-i-nur, 187 ; secretariat, 
188; university hall, 188; 
mosque of Vazir Khan, 
188; the Jam’i Masjid, 189; 
Huzuri Bagh, 190; Ranjit 
Singh's Samadh, 190; shrine 
of Arjun, 190; the Moti 
Masjid, 190; palace of Ak- 
bar, 191; Shish Mahall, 
1g1; Nau Lakha, rar; ar- 
moury, x91; the Badami 
garden, 192; Diwin i Khas, 
192; Khwabgahi Kalan, 
192; house of Raja Har 
Bans Singh, 193; railway 
workshops, 193; church, 
cemetery, 194; Shalimar 
gardens, 194; tomb of Ali 
Mardan Khan, 194 ; central 
prison, hospital, 195 ; Law- 
rence gardens and Mont- 
gomery Halls, 196 ; Govern- 
ment House, 196; Mian 
Mir Cantonment, 196; 
tomb of Pakdaman, 197 ; 
Wanr trees, 197; legend of 
the tomb of Shekh Musa, 
198; shrine of Ganj Bakhsh 
Datar, 198 

— to Firtzptir, Mudki, So- 
braon and Firtzshahr, 214 

— through Kulu, Lahaul, 
and Spiti to Simla, 201 

—— to Montgomery, Multan, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and Bha- 
walpur, 219 

to Sialkot and Jamun, 
221 

Lahor division, objects of in- 
terest in, 40-43 

Laki pass, 298 

Laki Tigi, 286 

Landaur, 166 

Languages, the Sindhi and 
Panjabi, 62 

Lari, 212 

Larkhana, 297; tomb of Shah 
Baharan, 297 

Lawrence Military Asylum, 
the, at Sanawar, 172 

Leh, 211, 300; palace, 300 

Leving, 213 

Li or Spiti river, 202 

Lichu river, 202 

Lio, 212 

Lipi, 213; river, 213 





MONG, 


Lodiana, 174; church, public 
gardens, 174; fort, 175 

—— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 33, 34 

Logar river, 324; valley, 
324 

Lolang valley, 208 

Lora river, 306 

Losar, 211 

Lughman valley, 317 

Luham, 216 


M. 


Mach, 305 

Maheshwar, 120 

Maiwand, battle, 310 

Makhad, 288 

Maler Kotla State, objects of 
interest in, 53 

Mallot, 245; Buddhist temple 
and Entrance Hall, 246 

Manchhar lake, 298 ; fish and 
mode of taking them, 298, 


299 

Mandaleshwar, rer 

Mandeshwar, 123 

Mandhata island, 121; great 
temple of Omkar, 121 ; Jain 
temples, 122; fair, 122 

Mandi, 207 ; temple, 207 

Mandor, 153; lakes, 153, 154 

Mandu, 119; mosque, 120; 
palaces, 120 

Mangachar, 315 

Mangarwar, 127 

Manikyala, 248; the stupa, 
248; Court’s tope, 249; 
Sonala Pind mound, 250; 
Muslim tombs, 250 

Manjhi river, 203 

Marai, 326 

Margala, 267; monument to 
Gen. John Nicholson, 267, 


268 

Mari, 253; hotels, 253 ; brew- 
ery, 253; Lawrence Asy- 
lun, 2543; racquet court, 
club, 255 

— to Shrinagar in Kashmir, 


255 

Markanda, 174 

Marttand temple, the, 265 

Mastang, 314 

Masuri, 165; climate, 166 

Matiana, 214 

Mattan, 265 

Mayo, Lord, statue of, at 
Jaypur, 145 

Mian Mir, Cantonment near 
Lihor, 196 

Michni, 280 

Miru, 213 

Mithankot, 291 

Mohra Maliar, 272 

Mong, 241 


NISHAT BAGH. 


Montgomery, 225 

—— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 30 

Moravian Missionaries at Kal- 
lang, 210 

Mosques: at Ajmir, 131-134 : 
Dhar, 118; Lihor, 188-190 

Mudki, 216 

Muhainmad Khoja, 327 

Muhamuinadzai, 326 

Mula river, source, 306 

Mulanwiala, 217 

MULTAN city, 219; history, 
219; fort, 2203; shrine of 
Ruknu-’d-din, 220; tom) of 
Bahau’d Din Zakhariya, 
221; Christ Church, 222; 
ceineteries, 222, 223; tumb 
of Shams-i-Tabriz, 222 

Multan district, objects of in- 
terest in, 49 

Muslim Kings, the, 17 

Muzaffarabad, 256 

Muzatiargarh, 223 

~— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 50 


N, 
Nabha, 168 
——- State, objects of interest 
in, 52 


3 

Nachar, 213 

Nag river, 105 

Nagar, 208; old palace and 
tombstones of the kings, 
208 

Nagarkot, 203. 

Nagbani, 230 

Nagod, 108 , 

Nagpur, 104; hotel, Sitabaldi 
Hill, 105; tombs of the 
Rajas, 106 

Nain Sukh torrent, 256 

Naiwal, 171° 

Naiwidyar, 262 ; floating gar- 
dens, 262 

Naku, 212 

Nalchah, 119 

Naren, 143; temples, 143 

Nari river, 295; valley, 304 

Nariol, 327 

Narkanda, 174, 214 

Narmada river, 112, 120, 121 

—— valley, 112 

Narr, 306 

Nasatta, 280 

Nasim Bagh, 263 

Nasirabad, 139 

Nasratkhel, 326 

Naubug, 267 

Naudri, 307 

Naushahra, 276 

Nawi Kila’ah, 286 

Nawagrim, 286 

Nimach, 123; cemetery, 124 

Nishat Bagh, 264 


See Kangra 
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OBJKCTS. 


O. 


Objects of interest, 17-58 

Outfit, 2 

Outram, Sir James, anecdote 
of, 128 


P. 


Pabi, 276 
Palanpur, 206; tea-gardens, 
206 


— in Kangra by Kulu to 
Leh, 299 

Pandugarh, 257 

Pangi, 213 

Panipat, 159; battles, 160, 
6 


Ior 

Panjab, the: chronological 
Tables of Commissioners 
and Lieut. Governors, 2; 
Native Rulers and History, 
3 4; antiquities, 5, 6 ; the 

uslim Empire founded, 

7; the Sikhs, 8; Ranjit 
Singh’s pedigree, 9g; the 
Jainun family, ro; Sikh 
war, 11; annexation, 12; 
objects of interest, 17-58 ; 
tribes, 58-62; language, 62 

Panna or Pana, 108 ; diamond 
mines, 109; temple to 
Balbhadr, 110 

Paratwara, cantonment, 106 

Parvati river, 113 

Parwain, 20 

Patan Pfr, the, 230 

Pathankot, 177 

Patiala, 167; history, 167; 
jail, palave, 168 

Patki, 306 

Patsco, 210 

Payech, 266 

Peshawar, 276; stupa of Ka- 
nishka, 27 

— to Hot, Mardin, Jamal- 
garhi, and Takht i Bahi, 280 

—— to Kabul, 316 

—— district, objects of in- 
terest in, 47 

Peshtar Khan, 306 

Phagu, 174 

Phalera, 142 

Philor, 176 

Pijanu, 171 

Pind Dadan Khan, 242 ; salt 
mines, 242 

Pir Chatr, 306 

Pirdna, 216 

Pisi Bent, 306 

Pok, arxz 

Polyandry in Ladakh, 30% 

Popaizai, 307 

Poshidna, 231 

Print, 209 


ROHTANG, 


Pulchdr, 208 

Pushkar lake, 
temples, 135 

Pusht i Khar, 278 


the, 1345 


Q. 


Quetta, 296 

— to Chaman, 304 

—— to Kandahar, 306 

— to Kila’ah ’Abd’ullah 
vii Haikalzai, 304 

— to Khildét vid Mastang, 


I 
ie Khush dil Khan and 
Kila’ah 'Abd’ullah, 305 
— to Mustang vid Khanak 
and Dalia, 305 
— —— via Nishpar pass, 
395 


R, 


Raika-ka-Tibba, calcined 
human bones found, 224 

Rais, 326 

Rajauri, 230 

Rajpur, 165 

Ralla, 208 

Ramnagar, 233; battle, 234 

Rampur, 213, 257 

Ranigat, 286; 
castle, 287 

Ranjit Singh’s pedigree, 9 

Rarang, 213 

Raru, 256 

Rast, 238 

Ratlam, 123 

Ravi river, 177, 178, 199, 200, 


Cave, 287; 


225 

Rawal Pindi, 251 ; fort, 252; 
Church, cantonments, 252 

— to Margala, Wah, Hasan 
Abdal, and Atak (At- 
tock), 267 

— to the Mari hills, 253 

—— district, objects of in- 

terest in, 44 

Rewah, 108 

Rewalsar lake, 207 

Rewarl, 156 

Rishakha, 280 

Riwat, 251 

Rodial, 217 

Rodinjo, 315 

Roh-Dainan, ancient remains, 


324 ; 
Rohri, 292; the E. Nara 
Canal, 292; Jam’i Masjid, 


292 | 
Rohtak, 157 
district, objects of in- | 

terest in, 3o—32 ntti 
Rohtang pass, zor, 207; its 

dangers, 208 





SHIGRI. 


Rotds, 237 
Runanang pass, 213 
Rupar, 171 

Rurki (Roorkee), 164 


8. 


Sabathu, 173; 
near, 167 

Sadhara, tope at, 116 

Safid Sang, 324 

Saharanpur, 161; botanical 
gardens, 16 

—- to Dehra, Masuri, Landur 
and Chakrata, 165 

—- to Hardwar by post 
carriage, 162 

—— to Patiala, Nabha, and 
Ambala, 167 

Sakhar, 294 

— to Shikarpur and the 
inouth of the Bolan pass 
and Quetta, 294 

Salt mines at Pind Dadan 
Khan, 242 

Salt works at Sambhar lake, 


142 

Samana hills, 326 

Sambhar salt lake, 142 

Sanauli, 171 

Sanawar Lawrence Military 
Asylum, 172 

Sanchi, 115 ; Buddhist topes, 
115; the great tope, 116 

Sanganer, 150; temples, rsx, 
152 

Sangau river, 306 

Sangnin, 212 

Sangropa Nalah, 327 

Sangur, 238 

Sap4n river, 106 

Sar-i Ab, 305 

Sar-i Bolan, 305 

Sarai Kula, 268 

Sardwan, 315 

Sarhan, 213 

Sarsingar pass, 302 

Saruke cemetery, the, 233 

Sarwar, 141 

Satlaj, 176, 213, 214 

Satna, 108 

Saven river, 113 

Sehwan, 297; shrine of Lal 
Shahbaz, 298 ; fort, 298 

Shah Darrah, 199; tomb of 
the Emperor Jahangir, 199 

Shah Jahangir cemetery, 235 

Shah ki Deri, 272 

Shahbazgarhi, 285; mounds, 
285; cave, 286 

Shahpur district, objects of 
interest in, 46 

Shahr i Bahlol, 283 

Shilamar Bagh, 264 

Shekhoputra, 3200; pavilion 
and minaret, zor 

Shigri valley, 209 


lead mines 


Ook 
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SHIKARPUR. 


Shikarpur, 294; the Chhoti 
Begirt, 295; Stewart Ganj 
market, 295 

—- to Karachi, 297 

Shiniz stream, 324 

Shipki, 212 

Shir-i-Ab river, 314 

Shir Shah, ot 

Shivi Ganga, 2 

Shiwalik hills, ihe: 203 

Shrinagar, 258 ; rules for 
visitors, 258, 259; fort, 
palace, 260; Amiri’ Kadal 
bridge, 260 ; mosques, 2613 
the Hari Parbat, 261; 
shrines, 261; Takht i Su- 
laiman, 261; Buddhist 
temple, 262; City lake or 
Dal, 2623; environs, 262— 
266 ; Summer Retreats, 267 

— to Skardu by Deosai, 


Bhutargardan pass, 327 

Sialkot, 231; church, 231 

Sibi, 295 

— to ee 303 

Sihor, 

Sikandar hills, the, 207 

Sikh war, the, 11 

Sikhbach, 302 

Simla, 171; library, church, 
club, 173 

=—— district, object of in- 
terest in, 33 

Sipra river, 117 

‘Sir-i-Bolan, 296 

Sirhind, 169; 
the Haveli, 170; 
canal, 171 

— to Lodiana, Aliwal, 
Philor and Jalandhar, 174 

Sirsa district, objects of in- 
terest in, 32 

Birsah, 158 

Sitabaidi, 105 

Siwalik range, the, 162, 165 

Skardu, 302; castle, 302 

Sobraon, 217. See Subrawan 

Sohan, 251 

Solan, 173 

Solani river, 164 

Sonari, topes at, 116 

Sonkach, 113 

Soptr, 258 

Spiti, 202; river, 212 

Stakpila pass, 302 

Subi Bihar, 224 

Subrawan, 217; battles, 217 
—2r9 

Budana 286 

Bukhet{ river, 207 


tombs, 170; 


great 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & Co., PRINTERS, 


Tort. 


Sulfanpur, 207 

Suraj Dall, frozen lake, 210 
Swat river, 280 

Syal Sui, 230 


T; 


Taho, 212 ; monastery, 212 

Takht i Bahi, 283; ruins of 
stupa, 283; private dwel- 
lings, 284 

Talikah, 253 

Tamra river, 272 

Tandali, 256 

Tandi, confluence of the 
Chandra and Bhagha rivers, 


210 

Tangi Wardak, 324 

Taragarh fort, 131 

Taran Taran, 183; 
and tower, 183 

Tarnak river, 309 

Taxila, 272; Buddhist tem- 
ples, 273-275 

Temple, Sir R., describes the 
Narmada, 122 

Temples: Achalgarh and 
Achaleshward, 139; Ainresh- 
wal, 121, 1223 Amritsar, 
181; Devangan, 138 ; Del: 

wada, 1373 Gaumukh or 

Bastunji, 138; Gautama, 
138; Hardwar, 163 ; Jaypur, 


temple 


148; Karori Doich, 138; 
Kataksh, 244; Mallot, 246; 
Mandhata, 122; Mandi, 
207 5 Marttand, 265; Na- 
rayana-shila, 163; ; Naren, 
143; Omkar, rar; on the 
Pushkar lake, 135; Rishi 
Krishna, 138; Sanganer, 
151; Taxila, 273 

Teri, 314 

Thall, 327 

Thana, 230 


Thanda Pant, 230 

Theog, 174, 214 

Thomason Civil Engineering 
College at Rurki, 164 

Tobar, 243 

Toglung pass, 3 

Tokatu noun. 306 

Topes: Andhor, 116; Bhoj- 
pur, 116; Manikyala, 248— 
250; Sadhara, 116; Sanchil, 
115, 116; Sonari, 116 

Topo Komo, zrr 

Topo Yomak, 21x 

Torawari, 327 

Tort river, 326 


THE END. 


ZINGZINGBAR, 
Toshan, 158 
Tribes, the, of the Panjab and 
Kashmir, 58—62 
Trikuti peak, 230 
Tsirar, 267 
Takin, 307 
Turanda, 213 


U. 


Udayptr, 1273; valley, 128: 
lake, 128; royal palace, 
128; ; great jake at Kankroti, 
129; tombs of the, Ranas, 
129; Gulab Garden, 129 

Ujjain, or Ujjaiyini, 117; 
ruins of ancient, 117 

Umritsar, 180, See Amritsar 

Unai pass, 323 

Unkarji, 121 

Unl river, 207 

Uri, 257 

Uriya, 137 

Usa Mar, 302 

Ustarzi, Upper and Lower, 326 


V. 


Vazirabad, 231 ; Alexandra 
Bune 23 oC ; the Saman 
Burj, 

— i ‘Cojaiat: Jhilam and 
Rotas, 232 

Vedushta river, 256 

Viharas at Bagh, 119 


| Vindhya hills, the, 112 


Vocabulary, 63—g92 


W. 
Wah, 268 
Wangtu bridge, the, 213 
Wanr trees, 197, 198 


Y. 


Yavanas, the, 105 
Yusufzai country, 281 


Z. 


Zahardast Kila’ah, 327 
Zanskar, 307 

Zard, 314 

Zargan Shah, 324 
Zehri valley, 306 
Zingzingbar, 210 
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MESSRS. 


J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 
88, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, E.C., 


AGENTS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, NATIONAL GALLERY, 
AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 


GENERAL AND FOREIGN AGENTS, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


Agents for Bouvier’s Neuchatel Champagne, 


AND 


FOR THE RECEPTION AND SHIPMENT OF WORKS OF ART, BAGGAGE, &9., 


FROM AND TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


Avail themselves of this opportunity to return their sincere thanks to the Nobility and 
Gentry for the patronage hitherto conferred on them, and hope to be honoured with a con- 
tinuance of their favours, 
same care and attentton will be bestowed as heretofore upon all packages passing through 
their hands. a 


Their charges are framed with a due regard to economy, and the 


DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 


Where Works of Art and ail descriptions of Property can be kept during the Owner's 


absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 
Parties favouring J. and R. M°C. with their Consignments are requested to be particular 


in having the Bills of Lading sent to them piRECT by Post, and also to forward their Keys 
with the Packages, as, although the contents may be free of Duty, all Packages are still 
EXAMINED by the Customs immediately on arrival. Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise 
to Southampton and Liverpool also attended to; but all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading 
to be addressed to 38, QUEEN STREET, as above. 


DPRARADRIrrn—n—wm=”*. 


AGENTS IN ENGLAND OF MR. J. M. FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICH’s PLATz, COLOGNE, 


CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE. | 
MESSRS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN’S 





ALGIERS .....es00. 
ALEXANDRIA.... 
ALICANTE ..,..... . 
ANCONA 2... cece 
ANTWERP .. 
BAD EMG.......... 
BASLE .......00006 
BERLIN .......000 
BERNE ......ccce0. 
BEYROUT ......06. 
BOLOGNA ....c.c0e 
BOMBAY ......... . 
BORDEAUX ....... 
BOULOGNE s.M.... 
BRUSSELS ........ 
CALAIS........0008 
CALCUTTA........ 


A 
CHRISTIANIA . eee 
COLOGNE.,......... 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. P. DESSRIGNE, 
Mr. A. MonFrerRATO. 
Mr. P. R. DAHLANDER. 
Messrs. Moorz, More.uet, & Co. 
Messrs, F. Monuarm & Co, 
Mr. H. W. Tuikt. 
Mr. Cus. pk J. Peetswere. Mr. J. J. FRY. 
Mr. Lion M. Conn, Comm!®, Expéditeur. 
Messrs. A. BAvrR & Co. 
Messrs. Henry HEALD & Co. 
Messrs. RENOLI, Buaarto, & Co. 
Messrs, Kine, Kine, & Co. 
Messrs, ALBRECAT & FIL, 
Messrs. Mory & Co, 
Messrs. VERSTRAETEN De Mrvrs & FY.9. 
Messrs. L. J. Voaur & Co 
Messrs. Kine, HamItton & Co. 
Mr. A, MonrerratTo, 
Messrs, J. TAYLOR & RIDDETT. | 
Mr. THomas WoO tr, Glass Manufacturer. 
Sig. F. Brenarné, Sculptor. 
Mr. H. HEITMANN. 


Mr. J. M. Farrna, gegentiber dem Jtllich’s Platz. 


Mr. ALFRED C. LAUGHTON. 
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M°CRACKEN'S LIST OF CORRESPONDENTS—continued. 


COPENHAGEN..... Messy. H, J. Boia & Som. 
CORFU ..... ...... Mr. J. W. Tayror. 


Messrs, SCHLOESSMANN Bt SCHEFFLER. Messrs. H. W. Bagsutas & Co. 
DRESDEN ........+4 5 The Director of the Royal Porcelain Manuf tery Depot, oe 
Measre. FRENOH & Co. Sig. Luiar Ramacor. Messrs. Exnste. Fenzi 
& Co. Sig. Tito GaauiaRp1, Dealer in Antiquities, Messrs. 
FLORENCE........¢ Maguay, Hooxrn, & Co. Mr. E, Goopsan, Printseller, Mr. T. 
BIANOHINI, Mosaic Worker. Messrs, P. Bazzantr & FiGc., 
Sculptors, Lungo 1’ Arno, 
FRANKFORT o. M. Messrs. Brive, Jun., & Co. Mr. G. Knzss, 
GENEVA ....+.++00. MM. Leverer & Pévisaizn. 
GENO re Mesers. G. & E. Bancur Buoruens., 
seeereseeees ) Mr. C. A. Witson. Mr. H. A. Mossa, Grande Albergo d’Italla. 
GIBRALTAR ...... Messre, Jonw PEacock & Co. 
HAMBURG ........ Messrs. J. P, Jensen & Co. Messrs. ScHdzmeR & TEICHMANN. 
HEIDELBERG ..... Mr. Pa. ZIMMERMANN. 
HELSINGFORS.... Messrs. Luraar & Rupoira. 
INTERLACKEN,.... Mr. J.Grossmann. 


JERUSALEM....... Messrs. E. F. SprrtrLer & Co. Mr. M. Bercuem, Jun, 
KISSINGEN,........ Mr. Davip Kua@riMann. Mr. H. F. Kucetmann. 

LAUSANNE ....... Mr. Dusois Sai & Fils. : 
LEGHORN......... Messrs. ALEX. Macszan & Co, Messrs. Maquay, Hooxsgr, & Co, 
LUCERNE ......... Messrs. F. KNore & Fils. , = 
MADRAS.......... . Messrs. Brywy & Co. 


MALAGA.......... Mr. Groner Hopcson. 
Messrs. Josh. Darmanin & Sons, 46, Strada Levante, Mosaic 


MALTA .........6. Workers. Mr. Fortunato TxEstT4,92, Strada Sta Lucia. Messrs. 
TURNBULL Jun, & SoMERVILLE. 
MARIENBAD...... Mr. J.T. ADLER, Glass Mannfacturer. 
MARSEILLES ,..... Messre, E. CarLtor and H. SAINTPIERRE. 
MENTONE.,........ Mr. Parmaro. Mr. JEAN ORENGO Fils. 
MESSINA........-. Messrs, CAILLER, WALKER, & Co. 
MILAN ........ ... Messrs, Utarom & Co. Messrs. G. Bono & Co. 
MUNICH......... .- Messra. Wormer & Co., Printzellers, Brienner Strasse. 
NAPLES Messrs, W. J. Turner & Co. Mr, G. ScaLta, Wine Merchant. 
ite fe gone Messrs. G. Questa & Co. Messrs. CERULLI & Co, 
Nae, a 7 § Messrs. Bouvier FrErxs, Wine Merchants. 
NEW YORKE....... Messrs. BALDWIN Bros. & Co. 
NICE ......0+.--... Madame Vve Apo.pHe Lacroix, MEJA & Co. 
NUREMBERG...... Mr. A. Proxent, Dealer in Antiquities, 
OSTEND ........... Messrs. R. St. Amour & Son. 
PALERMO........ Messrs. INcHam, WHITAKER, & Co. 
PARIS............. Mr. L. CuEnus, Packer, Rue Croix des Petits Champa, No. 24, 
PAU ccciases eeeees. Mr. MusGRAvVE Chay. 
PISA Messrs. Hucurt & Van Lint, Sculptors in Alabaster and Marble 
SE eee ae Mr, G, ANDREONI, Sculptor in Alabaster. 
PRAGUE........... Mr. W. Hormany, Glass Manufacturer, Blauern Stern. 
Messrs, PLowpen & Co. Messrs, A. MACBEAN & Co. Menrars, 
ROME .........0005 | Maguay, Hooxer, & Co. Messrs. SpaDa & Fuamimi. Mr, 
A. Tomsint. 
ROTTERDAM...... Messrs. Preston & Co. 
SAN REMO........ Messrs. FRATELLI ASQUASCIATI. 


ST. PETERSBURG. Mesars. Tomson, Bonar, & Co. Mr. C, Kruerr. 
STOCKHOLM ...... Messrs. OLsson & WnriGHt. 
THOUNE.......... Mr. JEAN K&HBLI-STERCHI. 
TRIESTE ,......... Messrs. Fux, Caresa. 
TURIN ...........- Messrs. Rocuas, Pere & Fils. 
§ Mr, L. Bovarpt, Ponte alice Ballotte. 
VENICE ......+-++ U Messrs. S. & A. BLUMENTHAL & Co. Mr. Carto Port 


VEVEY ........... | Mr. Jones Graz FILs. iY 
Mr. H. Uttarcnr, Glass Manufacturer, 16 Karnthner Strasse. 
VIENNA.... .... 4 Messrs, J. & L. Lopmeyrr, Glass Manufacturers. 13, Karnthner 
Strasse, Mr. PETs&R COMPLOIER, 
ZURICH........... Mr. Ongit Hess. 
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GLASGOW AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN 


SCOTLAND & ENGLAND. 


THROUGH TRAINS ARE RUN BETWEEN 


GLASGOW (St. Enoch) and LONDON (St. Pancras), 


Vid the GLASGOW & SOUTH-WESTERN and MIDLAND RAILWAYS, 
Giving a Direct and Expeditious Service between 


GLASGOW, GREENOCK, PAISLEY, AYR, ARDROSSAN, KILMARNOCK, 
DUMFRIES, &o., anp 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, 
BRISTOL, BATH, BIRMINGHAM, LONDON, &c. 


PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM AND SLEEPING CARS 
Are run by the Morning and Evening Express Trains between GLASGOW and LONDON. 








FIRTH OF CLYDE and WEST HIGHLANDS, 
via GREENOCK, 


EXPRESS and FAST TRAINS are run at convenient hours between 


GLASGOW & GREENOCK, 


(St. Enoch Station) (Lynedoch St. and Princes Pier Stations) 
IN DIRECT CONNECTION WITH THE 
“COLUMBA,” “IONA,” “LORD OF THE ISLES,” 
And other Steamers sailing to and from 
Kirn, Dunoon, Innellan, Rothesay, Kyles of Bute, Ardrishaig, Oban, 
Inverary, Largs, Millport, Kilcreggan, Kilmun, Lochgoilhead, 
Garelochhead, &c. 


Through Carriages are ron by certain Trains between GREENOCK (Princes Pier), and 
KDINBURGH (Waverley), and by the Morning and Evening Express Trains between 
GREENOCK (Princes Pier) and London (St. Pancras). 


RETURN TICKETS issued to COAST TOWNS are available ‘or RETURN AT ANY 
TIME. 


Passengers are landed at Prinees Pier Station, from whence there is a Cevered Way to the 
Pier where the Steamers call; and Passengers’ Luggage is conveyed FREE OF CHARGE 
between the Station and the Steamers. 





An Express and Fast Train Service is given between GLASGOW (St. Enoch), PAISLEY, 
and TROON, PRESTWICK, AYR, ARDROSSAN, FAIRLIE, &c. 

From ARDROSSAN the Splendid Saloon Steamer ** BRODICK CASTLE” sails daily to 
and from the ISLAND OF ARRAN, in connection with the Express Train Service. 


Fast ‘l'raing provided with Through Carriages run between AYR, &c., and GLASGOW, 
(St. Enoch), and EDINBURGH (Waverley). 





For Particulars as to Trains and Steamers see Company's Time Tables. 
May, 1883. W. J. WAINWRIGHT, General Manager. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH - WESTERN RAILWAY 
LONDON STATION, WATERLOO BRIDGE. : 

The Cheap and Picturesque Route to Paris, Havre, Rouen, 
Honfleur, Trouville, and Caen, vid Southampton and Havre, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The last Train from London at 
9 p.m. goes into Southampton Docks alongside the Steamer. Fares 
throughout (London to Paris,, Single Journey, First Class, 33s.; Second 
Class, 24s. Double Journey (available for One Month, but may be ex- 
tended for an extra payment), First Class, 55s.; Second Class, 39s. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Granville, and St. Malo. Daily Mail Service 
to Channel Isles, vid Southampton (the favourite route), every Week-day. 
The last Train from I.ondon goes into Southampton Docks, alongside the 
Steamer, leaving Waterloo each Week-day at 9 p.m. (except on Saturdays, 
on which day the last Train leaves at 5.45 p.m.. aud the Steamer goes to 
Jersey only). Fares throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey), Single 
Journey, First Class, 33s.; Second Class, 23s.; Third Class, 20s. Double 
Journey (available for One Month during the winter, and for Two Months 
in summer), First Class, 48s. ; Second Class, 38s. ; Third Class, 308. Dérect 
Service, Southampton to St. Malo, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
according to Tide. The best Route for Dinard, Dinan, Rennes, Brest, 
Nantes, Laval, Le Mans, Angers, Avranches, &c. 

Southampton to Cherbourg every Monday and Thursday. Last Train 
from the Waterloo Station, London, at 9°0 a.m. The best Route tor 
Valognes, Carentan, St. Lo, Bayeaux. and Coutances. 

Steamers run between Jerscy and St. Malo, and Jersey and Granville, 
two or three times Weekly each way. 

For further information apply to Mr. BENNETT, 253, Rue St. Honoré, Paris; Mr. LANG- 
STAFF, 67, Grand Quai, Havre; Mr. ENAULT, Honfleur; Mr. R. SPUKKIER, Jersey ; 
Mr. SPENCER, Guernsey; Mr. E. D. LE COUTEUR, St. Malo; Messrs. MAHIEU, 
Cherbourg ; or to Mr. E. K. CORKE, Steam Packet Superintendent, Southampton. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


THE TOURIST’S ROUTE T0 T bs ONTIN ENT 
Tue Continental rs 3 Train leaves Liverpool Street Station, London, 


via HARWI 
for Rotterdam and Antwerp every evening (Sundays excepted), in direct 
connection with the Fast and elegantly fitted-up Passenger Steamers of 
the Company. 

The Steamers are large powerful vessels, ranging from 800 to 1100 tons 
burden, with ample sleeping accommodation ; and consequently Passengers 
suffer less from mal de mer than by any of the shorter Sea Routes. 

The Provisions on Board are supplied from the Company's own Hotel 
at Harwich, and are unequalled in quality. Luggage can be registered 
through to all principal Towns on the Continent from Liverpool Street 
Station. Through Tickets are issued at—44, Regent Street; 48, Lime 
Street; and Blossom’s Inn, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
Continental Booking Office, Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C, 

New direct Booking between the North of England and the Continent, 
via Doncaster, March, and Harwich. 

The Continental Boat Express Jeaves Doncaster at 4.48 p.m. every 
week-day. Through Tickets can be obtained at the Great Northern 
stations at Bradford, Halifax, Leeds, and at Doncaster, Spalding, Sleaford, 
Lincoln, and Gainsboro’. For further particulars, Time Books, &c., apply 
to Mr. W. Briacs, Great Northern Station, Doncaster, or to the Con- 
tinental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 
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DUBLIN AND GLASGOW STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 





The Company's First Class Saloon Paddle Steamers, 
Duke of Argyll, Duke of Leinster, Lord Clyde, Lord Gough, 
OR OTHER STEAMERS, 


Are intended to Sail as per Monthly Sailing bills, unless prevented by any unforeseen 
occurrence, from 


DUBLIN TO GLASGOW 


Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, and every alternate TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and SATURDAY. From 


GLASGOW TO DUBLIN 


Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, and every alternate TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and SATURDAY, calling at Greenock both ways, except Saturday Boat 
from Dublin, which proceeds direct to Glasgow. 


£8 d. Return Ticket to Edinburgh <£ s. @. 


Cabin Fare, (including Steward’s (2 Months). . .... ! 10 0 
Fees o « © © «© «© «© OW O Single Ticket to Edinburgh 
Return Tickets (6 Mouths). . I 2 6 (3rd Class and Deck). . . O 8 6 
Steerage . . . . . .. O60 Return Ticket to Edinburgh 
Return Tickets (6 Months). . O10 O (2 Mouths) (3rd Class and 
Single Ticket to Edinburgh . | O O Deck) . . «1. «. .-. . O14 O 


Passengers can travel between Greenock and Edinburgh Direct, without change of 
carriage, by either Caledonian or North British Railway, according to the Ticket they hold. 
The Caledonian Railway Stations are Cathcart Street, Greenock; and Prince’s Street, 
Edinburgh. North British Company’s—Lyndoch Street, Greenock; and Haymarket and 
Waverly Stations, Edinburgh. 


wr Passengers are also Booked Tbrough between Dublin and the principal Railway 
Stations in Scotland. 


AGENTS.—HEnry Lamont, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. James LittLe. & Co., Excise 
Buildings, Greenock. 
DUBLIN OFFICES.—Booking Office for Passengers—1 Eden Quay; where Berths 
can be secured up to 2 o’clock, p.m., on day of Sailing. 
CHIEF OFFICE AND STORES.—‘11, NORTH WALL. 


Further particulars, Monthly Bills, &c., on application to { 7 ed ini 


GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


From amd to Irongate and St. Katherine’s Wharf, near the Tower. 


LONDON AND BOULOGNE.—For departures see Daily Papers. FARES—London to Boulogne, 
10a., or 7s.; Return 15s. 6d. or 11s. 

LONDON TO PARIS direct from London, via Boulogne.—FARES—SINGLE (avallable for 
Three Days), Saloon, lst Class Rail, 11. 5s. 6d.; Saloon, 2nd Clas: Rail, ll. 1s.; Fore Cabin, 2nd Class Rail, 
18s. ; 3rd Class Rail, 15s. Return (available for Fourteen Days), 2/. 90. 6d.; 11. 178.; 1. 188.; ll. 4s. 

LONDON AND HAVRE.—Every Thursday. From Havre—Every Sunday. FARES—Obief 
Oabin, 13s. ; Fore Cabin, 9s.; Return Tickets, 209. 6d. and 14s. 

LONDON AND OSTEND.—Wednesday and Sunday.—From Ostend — Tuesday and Friday. 
FARES (Steward's Fee included), Chief Cabin, 15s.; Fore Cabin, 10s. Return, 29s. and 15s, 6d. 

LONDON AND ANTWERP.—Every Tuesday and Saturday. From Antwerp—Every Tuesday 
and Friday. FARES, Ohief Cabin, 16s. ; Fore Oabin, lls. Return, 25s. and 17s. ; 

LONDON AND HAMBURG. —Every Wednesday and Saturday. From Hamburg—Three times 
a week. FARES, Ohief Cabin, 40s.; Fore Cabin, 20s. Return Tickets, 61s. 6d. and 31s, 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX.—Every Thursday. From Bordeaux—Every Friday. FABES, 
Ohief Cabin, 3!.; Fore Cabin, 2. Return Tickets, Ohief Oabin, 61.; Fore Cabin, Sv, 6s. &@d. 

LONDON AND ITALY.—Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, and Palermo.—Every ten 
days. Apply at Ohief Office for further particulars. 

LONDON AND OPORTO.—Every three weeks. FARES, 84s., Chief Cabin only ; Ladies, 10s. extra. 

LONOON AND EDINBURGH (GrantTon Prmr).—Every Wednesday and Saturday. From 
Edinburgh (Granton Pier)—Every Wednesday and Saturday. FARES, Obief Cabin, 22s.; Fore Oabin, 16s. 
Return, 34s. and 24s. 6d. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10s. 

LONDON AND _HULL.—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at 8 morn. From Hull—Every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. FARES, Saloon, 8.; Fore Cabin, 5s. Return Tickets, 12s. 6d. and 8s. 

LONDON AND. YARMOUTH.—From London Bridge Wharf. During the summer there is @ 
special passenger service, FARES, Saloon, 8s.; Fore Cabin, 6s. Return Tickets, 12s. and 9s. 


j eu Bees are ineluded in above Fares and Return Tickets by the Company’s vessela are avaltable for 
one month, 


For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 11, Lombard Street, London, H.C. 
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SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW & THE HIGHLANDS. 


‘(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
NEW SCREW STEAM SHIP CAVALIER. 

The Royal Mail Steamers—Claymore, Columba, Iona, Mountaineer, Clansman, 
Glencoe, Chevalier, Pioneer, Clydesdale, Glengarry, Gondolier, Staffa, 
Linnet, Fingal, Lochiel, Islay, and Inverary Castle, Sail during the Season 
for ISLAY, LOCHAWE, OBAN, FORT-WILLIAM, INVERNESS, STAFFA, IONA, 
GLENCOE, TOBERMORY, PORTREE, STROME-FERRY, GAIRLOCH, ULLAPOOL, 
LOCHINVER, & STORNOWAY; affording Tourists an opportunity of visiting the mag- 
nificent Scenery of Lochawe, Glencoe, the Cuchullin Hills, Loch Scavaig, Loch Coruisk, 
Loch Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. 

Official Guide Book, 3d. Illustrated,6d.; cloth gilt, 1s. Time-Bills, with Map and Tourist 
Fares, free, of Messrs. CHaTTO and Winpvs, Publishers, 214, Piccadilly, London; or by post 
from the owner. DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


GLASGOW, BELFAST, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, AND SWANSEA. 


Carrying gooda for Newport (Mon.) Exeter, Gloucester, Cheltenham, &., &c. 

The Screw Steamships “Solway,” ‘“ Avon,’ “Severn,” Princess Alexandra,” or other 
Steamers are intended to sail (unless prevented by circumstances) from Glasgow, 
calling at Greenock. 

To Bristol vid Belfast every Monday and Thursday at 2 p.m. 

To Swansea every Friday . ‘ . 7 é » 2 pm 
To Cardiff every Friday ‘ ‘ . : - » 2 p.m 
Bristol to Glasgow vid Belfast every Monday and Thursday. 

Swansea to Glasgow ,, } » Wednesday. 
Cardiff to Glasgow ,, Swansea and Belfast every Monday. 
These Steamers have very superior accommodation for passengers, and afford a favourable opportunity for 
making excursions from West of England to Ireland and Scotland. 
Fares from Glasgow :—Cabin, 20s. Steerage,12s.6d. Soldiers and Sailors, 10s. 


Fares from Belfast :— ss 17s. 6d. : 10s. 
Returns :—Cabin and Steerage, Fare and Half, available for Two Months. 


For rates of freight and further particulars, apply to 
WILLIAM SLOAN & Co., 140, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


AIX=-LES-~=BAINS. 


RRO 


GRAND HOTEL DE LEUROPE. 


Proprietor, J. BERNASCON. 
IRST-CLASS House, admirably situated near the Casinos, 
the Baths, and the English Church. This Hotel is 
strongly recommended to Travellers for the comfort of its 
arrangements. The largest and most beautiful Garden in the 
town. Large and small Apartments, and a Chalet in the 
Garden, for Families who may prefer being out of the Hétel. 
Two vast Villas, built in the garden in 1882, will give 140 
additional Rooms and Saloons. Excellent Table d’Héte. Open 
all the Year. LAWN TENNIS. 


Omnibus to meet every Train. 
AIX - LA - CHAPELLE. 








AR HOTEL. KAISERBAD HOTEL (built in 1865). 
Gia ee ne Ro Soh beeper Baths. The principal Spring rises in the ar itself, 
N’S HOTEL. NEUBAD HOT : 
Gane TE ii “ Eliza.” (Renovated in 1879.) 


Mr. G. F. DREMEL is the Proprietor of these four hotels of European reputation. _The combination in 
one hand of Four Establishments of such magnitude, enables Mr. Dremel to afford suitable accommodation 
to all comers; to visitors to whom money is no object, as well as to parties desirous of living at a moderate 
rate of expense. ‘* Excellent Hotels,” vide Murray. 
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AIX - LES - BAINS. 
HOTEL VENAT AND BRISTOL. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
EUROPEAN REPUTATION. 





SPLENDID HOTEL, 
200 Rooms and Sitting Rooms, with Lift and all desirable Comforts. 
English Chapel, Conveyance by Omnibus to the Baths and Casinos. 


OPEN the lst of March, 1884. 
G. ROSSIGNOLI, Proprietor and Manager. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

OYER’S IMPERIAL CROWN HOTEL, 
near the Kurhaus and Bath-houses, with 
large Garden. Very comfortable Apart- 
ments. Single Rooms, Excellent Cooking, 
and attentive attendance. Very Moderate 
Charges, and advantageous arrangements for 

Winter. OTTO HOYER. 


AIX - LA -CHAPELLE. 
OYER’S UNION HOTEL. First-Class 
Hotel, immediately opposite the Rhenish 
Railway Station, and admirably situated in 
the best part of the city. Well-known for 
its cleanliness, comfortable apartments, 
excellent cooking, and Moderate Charges. 
CHARLES HOYER. 





ALASSIO (Riviera di Ponente, Italy.) 
Magnificent winter resort. 


HOTEL SUISSE. ALASSIO. 


In a beautiful and dominating position near the 
English Church and the Railroad Station. Most 


comfortable installations. Moderate prices. 
K. STICKELBERGEHR, Proprietor. 


Finest shore for 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
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NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





AMIENS. 
A . e 
OTEL DE L’UNIVERS.—First-Class Hotel, facing St. Denis’ 
Square, near the Railway Station, Three minutes’ walk to the Cathedral. Drawing 
and Bath Rooms. English Interpreter. 


Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 





AMIENS. 


A 
OTEL DE FRANCE, D’ANGLETERRE, and DE L’EUROPE. 
BRULE, Proprietor.—First-Class Hotel, one of the oldest onthe Continent. Situated 
in the centre and the finest part of the town. Having recently been newly furnished, it offers 
great comfort. Families and Single Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Suites of 
Apartments and Single Rooms. 


OMNIBUS AT STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


ANTWERP. 


HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 
PLACE VERTE, Opposite the Cathedral. 
Pp Hs excellent FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, which enjoys the well- 


merited favour of Families and Tourists, has been re-purchased by its old and well- 
known Proprietor, Mr. SCHMITT SPAENHOVEN, who, with his Partner, will do every- 
thing in their power to render the visit of all persons who may honour them with thelr 
patronage as agreeable and comfortable as possible. 


BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 


MODERATE PRICES. 
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ANTWERP. 


HOTEL DU GRAND LABOURER. 


THIS Hotel occupies the first rank in Antwerp, and its 
position is most delightful. The testimonials given by Families 
is the best assurance of its 


COMFORT AND MODERATE CHARGES. 


ARCACHON. 


WINTER SEASON. 


English Pension 



















at 







8f. per day. 


Se SOUTH ASPECT 
ROOMS. 


Omnibus at the Station for 
all Trains. 


Near Riva Garda Lake, South Tyrol, Austria. 
HOTEL OLIVO AND PENSION BELLEVUE | 
(WINTER STATION). 


Situated in the centre of the Promenades, with Southern aspect. 
AUGUST BRACHER, Proprietor. 


“ ARNHEM, HOLLAND. 
HOTEL DES PAYS BAS. 
A. AGEMA, Proprietor. 


THE above First-class Hotel, delightfully situated on the Rhine, contains 

Sixty Large and Small Apartments and Rooms. Carriages. Telephones. Good 
Attendance and every Comfort. MoprraTe CHarGgs. Has been entirely Re-built by 
the present Owner. Highly recommended to English Tourists and Families. 
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ATHENS. 
THE MINERVA, 
27, Hermes Street. 
VisiTORS to Athens will find an Apartment of Antique 


Coins and all other objects of Archeological interest, as well as 
Modern und Medieval Oriental products, Photographs of Athens, &c., &. 
Every Object sold here is Guaranteed, and will be taken back and the 
money returned if declared not to be genuine by a recognised authority. 
The prices will be found considerably lower than for similar objects at 
any other establishment in Athens. 
C. POLYCHRONOPOULUS & CO. 


AVIGNON. 


HOTEL D’BUROPE. 


HIGHLY recommended to English Travellers on their journey to Nice, 

Italy, &c. First-Class and Moderate Prices. The Proprietor and his Wife having 
lived in England, are aware of the wants of English Travellers; and he assures them that 
their comforts shall be studied. Omnibus at all Trains. 








AVRANCHES. AVRANCHES. 
Grand Hétel d’Angleterre | MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE, 
RECOMMENDS ae, ice Part I. 
ts, i : its C t. 
Apartments for Families” English Papers, | NORMANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES, 
Moderate Prices, Omnibus at all the &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Trains.  HOULLEGATE, Proprietor. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BADEN-BADEN. 
HOLLAND HOTEL 


And DEPENDANCE AU BEAU SEJOUR. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THIS favourite First-class Establishment, with a beautiful Garden, is 
situated close to the Conversation House, nearest to the Frederic Bath (new vapour baths) 
and adjoining the Duchess of Hamilton’s Park. It is principally patronised by English and 
American Travellers for its Comfort, moderate and fixed charges, excellent cooking, and 
choice Wines. Smoking and Reading Rooms with Piano, and Library. Baths. Prize 
Medals for Wines, Vienna, 1873, Philadelphia, 1876, &c., &c. PENSION IN THE EARLY 
AND LATER PART OF THE Season. Rooms from 2s. and upwards. Conducted under the 
immediate Superintendence of the Proprietor, A. ROESSLER. 


BADEN - BADEN. 


VICTORIA HOTEL. 
Proprietor, Mr. FRANZ GROSHOLZ. 


THs is one of the finest-built and best-furnished First- 

Class Hotels, main front South-east—south, situated in the new 
Promenade nearest the Kursaal and the famous Frederic Baths; it 
commands the most charming views, and is reputed to be one of the best 
Hotels in Germany. Principally frequented by English and American 
Travellers. Highly recommended in every respect. Prices moderate. 
English and other journals. 
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AMIENS. 


GRAND HOTEL DU RHIN, 


PLACE ST. DENIS. 


PPIBST-CLASS HOTEL, highly recommended, near to the 


Cathedral and Railway Station. Affords every accommodation. 
Spacious Apartments and airy Bed Rooms. Private and Public Saloons. 
Warm Baths. Large Garden. Stabling and Coach Houses, Omnibus 
to and from each Train. English Interpreter. The house is newly 


furnished. 
CH. FICHEUX, Proprietor, 


BOULOGNE - SUR - MER. 


GRAND HOTEL CHRISTOL & BRISTOL. 


HE'irst=-class Hotel. 


Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 
for Families and Gentlemen. 





Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 
F. CHRISTOL, Proprietor and Manager. 


ee a ee 


BOURBOULE LES BAINS. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LUNIVERS. 


Open from the 15th of May till the end of October. 
\ ELL-RECOMMENDED HOUSE situated near the 


Etablissements. The Principal Journals and Bourse quotations 
every evening at 4 o’clock. 
ODOT, Proprietor, 
Successor of DULIEGE. 
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: BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL DE LA COUR DE BADE. 


Badischer Hof. 


(Not to be confounded with the Hotel de la Ville de Bade, oppostte the 
Railway Station.) 
FIRST-RATE and large Establishment near the Promenade and 
the Conversation House, with extensive Gardens, Warm, Mineral, and other Baths, 


enjoying a well-merited reputation for its great comfort and attention. It is patronised by 
the most distinguished Families. 


Manager, Mr. Fr. ZIEGLER. 


BADEN - BADEN. 


GRAND HOTEL BELLE-VUE. 
THIS excellent First-class Hotel, delightfully situated in the centre of a 


fine Park near the English Church, close to the Lawn Tennis grounds, will be found 
a most agreeable residence. Exceptional position, with superb view. Really well-kept, 
and Moderate Charges. Arrangements made for a longer stay. Well rccommended. 


RIOTTH, Pruprietor. 
: BADEN - BADEN. 
HOTEL STADT BADEN. 


On the right-hand side and nearest the Station. 


OMMANDING a delicious view of the Old Castle and high rocks. Known for its Clean- 
liness, excellent Cooking, good Attendance, and fixed Moderate Charges. 
E. ROESSLER, Landlord. 


BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. BADEN-BADEN. 
os MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
Grand Hétel Beau-Séjour. NORTH GERMANY. 
First-Cuass. Post 8vo. 10s, 
The most comfortable and the best situated. 


BAGNERES DE LUCHON. PYRENEES. 


GRAND HOTEL RICHELIEU. 


(Hotel de S. M, le roi de Hollande.) 


200 Rooms, 10 Salons. Splendid view. 
LOUIS ESTRADE, Proprietor. 


BAVENO. 
GRAND HOTEL BAVENO 


(Formerly VILLA DURAZZO). 
IRST-CLASS Hotel, Newly Constructed, with every 


Modern Comfort, and enjoying an exceptional position, facing the 
Borromean Islands. Arrangements made for Families. 


OPEN in APRIL 1883. 


G. ROSSI, Proprietor. 
Lately Co-proprietor of the Hotel Belle-vue, Baveno. 











JoHN MuRRay, Albemarle Street. 
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BAGNERES DE LUCHON. PYRENEES. 


Hétel Bonnemaison et de Londres, 
Opposite the Springs. 
First-Class Hotel. Recommended to Families. 
HATE. VIDAL Fils, Proprietor. 


BAVENO. 


GRAND HOTEL BELLE - VUE. 
ARGE First-class Hotel, surrounded by a_ splendid 


Garden, facing the Borromean Isles. English Service. Lift. 





No Omnibus required, the Garden of the Hotel being connected 
with the Pier. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
T. PEDRETTI, Proprietor. 


BELFAST. 


THe IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


Just Re-decorated and Enlarged. First-Class. Best Situation. 
Omnibuses meet all Trains and Steamers. 
W. J. JURY, Proprietor. 


BIARRITZ. 


HOTEL DES PRINCES. 


A LARGE and beautiful Hotel with a fine view of the Sea. This Hotel 
will be found most suitable for English Families and Gentlemen. Excellent cooking. 
Exceptional arrangements can be made for pension. Englsh spoken. 
E. COUZAIN, Proprietor. 


. BERLIN. 
HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, 


2, SCHINKEL-PLACE, 2. 
SITUATED IN THE FINEST AND MOST ELEGANT PART OF THE TOWN. 
Near to the Central Station, Friedrich-strasse, and to the Royal Palaces, Museums, and 
‘Theatres. 


ee Travellers and large Families can be accommodated with entire Suites of Apart- 
| ments, consisting of splendid Saloons, airy Bedrooms, &c., all furnished and carpeted 
in the best English style, First-rate Table d’Héte, Baths, Equipages, Guides. Approved 
Hydraulic Lifts for Passengers and Luggage. Times and @altgnami’s Messenger taken in. 


Residence of Her British Majesty’s Messengers. 
R. SIEBELIST, Proprietor. 








BERLIN. 


THE KAISERHOF. 


Wilhelmsplatz. Zietenplatz. 
THE largest and most commodious First-Class Hotel in Berlin. Situated 
in an elegant, quiet, and magnificent part of the city. 
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BERLIN. 


HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 


IRST-CLASS Family Hotel, facing the Crown Prince's 

Palace, and situated in the finest and most aristocratic 

part of the city. Can be confidently recommended to English 
and American Families for its comfort and moderate charges. 
C. F. KUHRT, Proprietor. 





BERLIN. BORDEAUX 
ST. PETERSBURG HOTEL. ; AND 
UNTER DEN LINDEN, 31. en ERAMOUL OOK 


LOSE to the Central Station, Friedrich - 
strasse. Old reputed first-class Hotel, Part I. Post 8vo. 7%. 6d. New Edition. 


Excellent Table d Hite four o’clock. Near Revised to date. 

to the Imperial Palace, University, Museum, . 

Grand Opera, &c. Prop. Jutius Hexpryass. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
BOLOGNA. 


A 
OTEL D’ EUROPE, 10 VIA INDEPENDENZA 10. Highly 
recommended to Families and Single Gentlemen for its central situation and its 
comforts, having been built expressly for a Hotel, with Bath Room, Heating Apparatus, &c. 
100 Bedrooms and Salons, Reading Room, Piano, Smoking Room. Newspapers of all 
countries. Full South. Moderate charges. Pension. Omnibus to all trains. The four 


languages are spoken. 
E. BAROGGI and G. QUATTRI, Managers and Proprietors. 


BONN. 


GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 


N the Banks of the Rhine. European repute. 200 Rooms and Salons. 
Situation without equal, facing the Rhine, Seven Mountains and Park. Near the 
Landing-place and Railway Station. Extensive English Gardens. Reading and Smoking 
Rooms. Ladies’ Salons. Arrangements on the most moderate terms for the Winter 


Pension. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 


BONN. 


THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL. 


'TVHIS First-rate and unrivalled Hotel, patronised by the 
English Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the Railway Station, and to the Landing- 
places of the Rhine Steamers. The Proprietor, Mr. J. 
SCHMITZ, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tourists. 
The Apartments are comfortably furnished and carpeted in 
the best style, and the charges are moderate. Arrangements 
for the Winter may be made, on the most moderate terms. 


~ BORDEAUX. 


HOTEL DES PRINCES ET DE LA PAIX. 


QUEUILLE and DARIC, Proprietors. 
INHERITORS OF THE HOTEL DE PARIS. 


First-class House. Telegraph and Post Offices. Money Changers. 
Foreign Newspapers. All languages spoken. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


FAMILY HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE, 
87 & 89, RUE DE THIERS. 
Established 1845. | Near the Port. Very comfortable. Moderate Charges. 
Proprietor, L. BOUTOILLE. 


LA BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS. 


GRAND HOTEL F. BELLON. 
J. DONNEAUD, Proprietor. 
First-class Establishment. English spoken. Opened from the First of May 
till the end of October. 
SPLENDIDLY SITUATED. 


BREMEN. 


HOTEL DE LEUROPE. 


First-Class English Hotel. Entirely Renovated. Highly Recommended. 
LUSCHE- BAUR, _roprietor. 


HOTEL BAUR A 


Formerly of } HOTEL DE RUSSIE, BERLIN. 


BRUSSELS. 





















































RAND HOTEL. Rooms from 8 francs. Arrangement for a long 

stay. Magnificent Dining Room, Drawing Room, Smoking Room, and Cafe. 

Billiard Room. Only Hotel with a Lift. Railway and Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 
Omnibus at all the Trains. 





BRUSSELS. 
COMPAGNIE ROYALE DE DENTELLES. 
LACE MANUFACTORY. 
O. DE VERGNIES ET SQURS, 
No. 26, Rue des Paroissiens, near the Cathedral. 
“Foreigners are invited to visit the Central Factory. 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL MENGELLE 


(RUH ROYALE). 


B. MENGELLE, Proprietor. 
HIS large and beautiful First-Class Hotel is situated in the finest and 


most healthy part of the Town, near to the Promenades the most frequented, and is 
supplied with every modern accommodation and comfort, Table d’Héte at 6 and 7.15, 
five francs. Restaurant & la carte, and at fixed prices, at any hour, Excellent ‘‘ Cuisine ” 
and Choice Wines. 


Baths, Smoking Room, Reading Room, Billiard Room. 
Arrangements made with Families during the Winter Season. 


BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL DE LA POSTE, 


28, RUE FOSSE AUX LOUPS, NEAR THE PLACE DE LA MONNAIE. 
FAMILY HOTEL SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 
Omnibus to the Hotel at the Station. English spoken. 

HYACINTHE TILMANS, Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. 


GRAND HOTEL GERNAY. 


Moderate Charges. Ancien Proprictaire de l’ Hotel de Portugal a Spa. 
This Hotel is close to the Railway Station for Ostend, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, 
and Spa, forming the Corner of the Boulevards Botanique et du Nord, 


‘ BRUSSELS. . 
HOTEL DE SUEDE. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, in a thoroughly central position near the New Boulevards. 











EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE. CHOICE WINES. 
VAN CUTSEM, Proprictor. 
CANNES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


HIS First-Class Family Hotel is beautifully situated, not 

too far from the Town and the Sea, of which, however, it enjoys an 

extensive view. Baths. Smoking and Billiard Room. Large and 
sheltered garden. 


Most Comfortable Apartments and Careful 
Attendance. 


_ ED, SCHMID, Proprietor. 


CANNES. 
HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 
Situated route du Cannet. 
FULL SOUTH, with every advantage of a sheltered position, away from 


the Sea, and near to St. Paul’s English Church. Good and careful attendance, 
AD, VAN GARNER, Proprietress. 
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SX ANGLETERRE, 
Rue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 


Situated in the Centre of the Town. Rendezvous of the 


best Society. 


100 Elegantly Furnished and Comfortable Bed Rooms and 
Sitting Rooms. 


‘x 


BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE. 
DINNER AT TABLE DHOTE, 4 FRANCS. 


SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 


NN ee 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 


L. MANCEL, Proprietor. 
CAIRO (Egypt). 


FRIEDMANN’S 


HOTEL DU NIL. 


Situated on the Moosky (Frank Quarter) in the immediate 
| vicinity of all the curiosities of the Town. 





Cheap, Clean, Good Cookery, free from Dust. 
ALL APARTMENTS FACING SOUTH ROUND A SPACIOUS GARDEN, 
BATH ROOMS, LIBRARY, SALOONS. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS TAKEN IN. 


Omnibus and Dragoman at each Train. 


LEANDER SCHARFNAGEL, Managing Partner. 
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ORIENTAL HOTEL 


HIS First-Class Hotel is situate on the Grand Place 

of the Lesbekies Garden, in the centre of the town. Near the Post and 

Telegraph Offices, and the Grand Opera. Contains all the comforts of 

the best European Hotels. Large and small Apartments; recommends 
itself to travellers for its good Cuisine and excellence of its service. 


PENSION FROM 10 TO 12 SHILLINGS PER DAY, 
; INCLUDING. 


Morning—Café au lait, Tea, or Chocolate. Eggs, Cold Meat, Butter, 
and Confitures. . 
Mid-day—Breakfast a la Fourchette. Dinner at 7 o'clock, 


OMNIBUS AT ALL THE TRAINS. 
Interpreters for all Languages. 
READING ROOM. SMOKING ROOM. 
NATIVE AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 


BOT, COLD, AND DOUCHE BATHS. 
| FORTUNE SERENE, Manager, 





TH. ZIGADA, Proprietor. 


CAIRO (Egypt). 


ROYAL HOTEL. 


BOULEVARD ESBEKIEH. 

















FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 
‘ANISINO HONTY4 LSI 





READING, SMOKING, AND BILLIARD ROOMS. 
BATHS, AND HYDROPATHIC DOUCHE. 
Fine Garden leading up to the Hotel. An Omnibus to meet all Trains. 


- J. ROMAND, Proprietor. | 


Cc 
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CALLANDER 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


CALLANDER, PERTHSHIRE. 


May, 











fIVHIS Establishment is situated in one of the most interesting parts 


of the Highlands, in the immediate vicinity of Ben Ledi, the far- 
famed Trossachs, and Loch Katrine. 


The Table d Hote is amply provided, and for the convenience of Visitors 
making excursions, Dinner is at 6.30 P.m. 


The Turkisu, Russian, Spray, and other Barus are of the most 


modern and improved description. There is a well-ventilated Billiard 
and Smoxine Room. 


Satmon and Trout Fisnine over 4 miles of the river Teith adjoining 


the Establishment. Boats on Loch VENNacHER. Tennis and Croquet 
Greens. 


Carriages, Waggonettes, and Drags can be ordered at the 
Establishment. 


Omnibus to and from every train at Callander Station. 


For Terms, Prospectus, &c., address The Manager. 


CANNES. 


HOTEL BEAU SITE & HOTEL DE L’ESTEREL. 


OTH situated at the West End of Cannes, in the midst 
of a most splendid Garden, and adjoining Lord Brougham’s 
property; the healthiest part of the Town. 





300 Bedrooms and Private Sitting Rooms. 


Reading, Smoking and Billiard Rooms, with English Billiard 
Tables. Bath Rooms. 


LIFT WITH SAFETY APPARATUS. 


LAWN TENNIS GROUND CONSIDERED THE FINEST 
AND LARGEST IN CANNES. 


ARRANGEMENTS MADE. 





GEORGES GOUGOLTZ, Proprietor. 


ee can re a 
a a — 
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CANNES. 


HOTEL DES PINS. 


FIRST-CLASS Hotel. Highly recommended by Physicians for its 
salubrity and its sanitary situation. Lift and Telephone. 
L. GRENET, Proprietor. 


CHARTRES. 


HOTEL GRAND MONARQUE. 


GEO. OLIVER, Proprietor, late of the Criterion, LONDON. 
{XCELLENT accommodation for Families and Gentlemen, specially recommended for 
cleanliness and comfort. Good Cooking and choice Wines. Superior ‘lahle d’Héte 
and Private Dinners. Moderate Charges. Hotel Omnibus to meet each Train. Carriages 
for Excursions. Speciality of Patés de Chartres. English spoken. 


‘CHESTER. 


L. 


FIRST -CLASS, situated in the centre of the City, close to the 
Cathedral, The Rows, City Walls, and other objects of interest. 
A Large Coffee-Room and Ladies’ Drawing-Room for the convenience of Ladies and 
Families. The Bedrooms are large and handsomely furnished. 
Open and close carriages, and Posting in all its Branches, 
Omnibuses attend the Trains for the use of Visitors to the Hotel. Tariff to be had on 
application. A Night Porter tn attendance. DAVID FOSTER, Manager. 


CHRISTIANIA (Norway). 


GRAND HOTEL. 


J. FRITZNER, Proprietor. 
TI‘HIS First-Class Hétel, delightfully situated in the best 
part of the Town, opposite the Public Parks, the House of Parlia- 
ment, and close to the Royal Palace, commands a charming view of the 
Christiania Fjord, and the surrounding mountains. Table d’Héte. Warm 
and Cold Baths in the Hétel. English Newspapers taken in. Omnibus 
at the Railway and Steam-boat Stations. Moderate Charges. 





c 2 
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COBLENTZ. , 
GIANT HOTEL—HOTEL DU GEANT. 
HE best situated First-Class Hotel, just opposite the landing-place of 


the Steam-boats and Fortress Ebrenbreitstein. Excellent Cuisine and Cellar. 
Moderate Charges. Reduction for a long residence. 


Proprietors, EISENMANN Bros. 


COLOGNE. , COLOGNE. 
HOTEL DISCH. HOTEL DU DOME. 


. F . Ta. METz.—This old and excellent House, advan- 
First-Class Hotel newly refitted ; near the tageously situated in the centre of the Olty, near the 


Cathedral and Central Station, Omnibuses | Cathedral ond the Central Railway Station, has 
meet every Train. Large stock of Choice | undergone important improvements that make it 
Wines for wholesale. Hydraulic Lift. very comfortable. Table d’Héte 1 o'clock. Cufé du 
. Dome adjoining the Hotel. Recommended to Eng: 

J. PH, CHRISTOPH, Proprietor, lish Tourists. Terms Moderate, 


COPENHAGEN. 
HOTEL KONGEN OF DENMARK. 


HIS First-Class Hotel, much, frequented by the highest 


class of English and American Travellers, affords first-rate accom- 





modation for Families and Single Gentlemen. Splendid situation, close 
to the Royal Palace, overlooking the King’s Square. Excellent Table 
d’Héte. Private Dinners. Best attendance. Reading Room. Hot 
Baths. Lift. English, French, German, and American Newspapers. 
All Languages spoken. Very Moderate Charges. 

The only Vienna Coffee House with Restaurant and Confectionery. 


R. KLUM, Proprietor. 


; CORFU. 
HOTEL ST. GEORGE. 


HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, very well situated on the best side of 
the Esplanade, close to the Royal Palace, is fitted up after the English style, affording 
first-rate accommodation for Families and Single Gentlemen, Excellent Pension, and 
prices very moderate. A large addition to the Hotel just now finished mukes it one of the 
most comfortable of the Continent, with splendid Apartments, Conversation Saloon, Reading 
Saloon and Library, Smoking and Billiard Rooms, and Bath Room. Magnificent Carrlages 
and Horses, the whole new, neat, and elegant. All Languages spoken. Ladies travelling 
alone will find here the greatest comfort and best attendance. The Hotel is under the 
patronage of King George I., the Emperor of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Meckleuburgb. 


Madame Vve-S. P. MAZZUCHY & FILS, Proprietors. 
COWES, Isle of Wight. 


DROVER’S MARINE HOTEL. 


PARADE, 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 





The Comfort of Visitors carefully studied. Board on very 
Low Terms during the Winter Months. 


fe — 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE, 
JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICH’S PLATZ 


(Opposite the Jtilich’s Place), 


PURVEYOR TO H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 
TO H. M. WILLIAM KING OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 
THE KING OF DENMARK, ETC. ETC.,, 


OF THE 
ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 


Which obtained the only Prize Medal awarded to Hau de Cologne at the Parts Kwhibition 
of 1867. 








THe frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
part the result of deception practised by interested individuals, Induces me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement :— 

The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, since {ts invention by 
my ancestor in the year 1709, has induced many people to imitate it; and in order to be able 
to sell their spurious article more easily, and under pretext that {t was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Farina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which is a very common one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to purchase the genuine and original Hau de Cologne ought to be parti- 
cular to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Johann Maria Farina, 
but also the additional words, gegeniiber dem Jiilich’s Plata (that is, opposite the Julich’ 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and intending to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who offer their services 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are in the same house, 
situated opposite the Julich’s Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remuneration by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of imposition is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, 
commissioners, &c., offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one, 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get in Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house, opposite the Jiilich’s Place, forming the corner of the two streets, Unter Goldschmidt 
and Oben Marspforten, No. 23, and having in the front six balconies, of which the three 
bear my name and firm, Johann Maria Faring, Gegeniiber dem Jtllich’s Plats, 

The excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1851 and 1862, awarded to me the Prize Medal; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 1655; and received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 


Oporto 1865. 
CoLoane, January, 1883. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICH’S PLATZ, 


** Messas. J. & R.M¢CrackEn, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 


ee SS 
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CREUZNACH (BAD). 
PRIVATE HOTEL BAUM. 
IRST-CLASS Family Hotel, best situated. Great cleanliness. Com- 
fortable Baths. Beautiful Garden. Excellent Cooking, Choice Wines. 
Pension moderate charges. Recommended. 
JEAN BAPTISTE BAUM, Proprietor. 


DAVOS-PLATZ. 


HOTEL BUOL. 
PIEST-CLASS HOTEL, unrivalled in its Situation, and 


especially patronized by English and American Visitors. 
C, BUOL, Proprietor. 


A DAVOS-PLATZ. 
HOTEL and PENSION BELVEDERE. 


ARGE First-Class Hotel (open the whole year), particularly recommended to English 
d ‘Travellers, Beautify] views, close to the Pine Forests. Lawn Tennis Ground and 
Skating Rink. Splendid suite of Public Rooms, full-sized English Billiard Table. English 
Library. Bank Agency in the Hétel. English Comforts and English Sanitary arrangements. 
English Church 100 yards distant. Pension for a Week’s stay. 
For further information apply to F. C. COESTER, Proprietor. 


7 DIEPPE. 
HOTEL ROYAL. 
Facing the Beach, close to the Bathing Establishment and the Parade. 
T IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 


IN DIEPPE, commanding a beautiful and extensive View of the Sea. Families and 
Gentitemen visiting Dieppe will find at this Establishment elegant Large and Small Apart- 
ments, and the best of accommodation, at very reasonable prices. Large Reading Room, 
with French and English Newspapers. The Refreshments, &c., are of the best quality. In 
fact, this Hotel fully bears out und deserves the favourable opinion expressed of it in 


Murray’s and other Guide Books, . 
LARSONNEU&X, Proprietor. 
Table d’Héte and Private Dinners. *,* This Hotel is open all the Year. 


DIJON. 


HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 


Mr. GOISSET, Proprietor. 
UITE near the Railway Station, at the entrance of the 
Town. First-Class House of old reputation. Enlarged in 1870. 
Apartments for Families. Carriages for drives. Table d’Héte and 
Service in private. Reading Room. Smoking Room. English spoken. 
Exportation of Burgundy Wines. 


The new GRAND HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE will be opened at the end of 1883, 
Hotel Enlarged and entirely Restored and newly Furnished, 


DOVER. HOTEL DE MOSCOU 
ESPLANADE HOTEL. THIS HOTEL, situated in the very quiet 


; and fashionable English quarter, and near the 
OR Families, Gentlemen, and Tourists. Theatres and Museums, offers rooms and saloons, 


Pleasantly situated on th i from 2 marks upwards, to Travellera desirous of 
. . ©. Marine making a comfortable stay in Dresden. Table d’Hote 
Promenade, and near the Railway Stations at 2 o'clock, and Dinnera trom 1 to 6 o’«lock. Good 


and Steam-Pa ; - i attendance and medernte charges. Advantageous 
Ee ae eppointen General arrangements offered to families wishing to make @ 
Coffee Rooms. W. CESSFORD. 








longer stay. 





——s 
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. DIJON. 
HOTEL DU JURA. 


M. LOUIS MERCIER, Proprietor. 
[His Hotel is the nearest to the Railway Station, the Cathe- 


dral, and the Public Garden Saloons, Apartments and Rooms for Families, 
‘Table d’Héte. Baths to all the floors. Private Carriages for hire by the 
hour. English Newspapers, Omnibus to carry passengers to and from each 
train, English spoken. The greatest attention is paid to English visitors. 
Bureau de Change in the Hotel. Considerably enlarged and newly furnished, 
1875. The best Burgundy Wines shipped at wholesale prices, 


DINARD, ILLE ET VILAINE (Brittany). 


GRAND HOTEL DU CASINO. 


HIS First-Class Hotel is the nearest to the Casino and 
Bathing Establishment. Splendid View of the Sea from 
the Apartments, and from the Terrace adjoining the Garden of 
the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons and Smoking Rooms. 
Table d’Héte at°11 o'clock a.m. and 6 o'clock pm. Terms 
from 12 to 15 francs per day. Excellent Cooking. Choice 
Wines. English Newspapers. Stabling. 
L. BIARDOT, PRoPRIETOR. BOUDIN FILS, SuccEsseEur. 


DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA HOTEL. 


HIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 
Promenade, and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, Breslau, combines 
comfort with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a 
spacious and beautiful Garden. 


TWO SUPERIOR TABLES D'HOTE DAILY. 
PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 
During the Winter, Board and Lodging at very moderate rates. 





Mr. Werss has an extensive Stock of the best Rhenish, 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Spanish Wines, and will be most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 
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DRESDEN. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


Situated on the river Elbe, facing the new Opera, the Gal- 
leries, the Green Vaults, Cathedral, and Briihl’s Terrace. 
Well-known First-Class Establishment, with 150 Rooms. 
Families desirous of taking Apartments for the Winter can 
make arrangements at very moderate prices. 

LOUIS FEISTEL, Manager. 


DRESDEN. 


WEBER’S HOTEL. 


NGLISH and American visitors desiring a comfortable resi- 

dence are respectfully invited to give this Hotel a trial. 

It is situated in a delightful part of the city, overlooking the 

Promenades, Gardens, and Galleries. Handsome Dining Room. 

Reading Room well furnished with American, French, and 

English Newspapers. During the Winter, pension at very 
advantageous terms. levator to all Floors. 


BERNHARD WEBER, Proprietor. 
DRESDEN. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


T\IRST-CLASS HOTEL, patronized by English and 

American families, situated in the finest part of the 
town, close to the English and American churches. Very 
favourable terms on Pension. 


Hydraulic Elevator. Telephone. 
RICHARD SEYDE, Proprietor. 


ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAN D. 


KURHAUS HOTEL ET PENSION TITLIS. 


HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL in the best situation of the Valley, 

in the middle of an extensive garden, has been recently much 

enlarged and improved. New lofty Dining Saloon for 200 persons. 

Drawing Room. Large Reading Room, with English and American 
newspapers. Billiard and Smoking Room. Bath in the Hotel. 


English Chapel in the Garden of the Hotel. 
ED. CATTANI, Proprietor. 
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ENGELBERG. 


THE VALLEY OF ENGELBERG (3200 ft. high) with itg 


KURHAUS AND HOTEL SONNENBERG, 


PSHE property of Mr. H. HUG. Summer stay unrivalled by its grand 

Alpine scenery, as well as by the curative efficacy of the climate against lung and chest 
diseases, coughs, nervous ailments, &c.,&c. Clear bracing air, equable temperature. Recom- 
mended by the highest medical authorities. The HOTEL SONNENBERG in the finest 
and bealthiest situation facing the Titlis and the Glaciers is one of the most comfortable 
and best managed hotels in Switzerland, Lawn Tennis Ground. Excellent and central 
place for sketching, botanising, and the most varied and interesting excursions, The 
ascent of the Titlis is best made from here. Shady Woods. Vapour and Shower Baths. 
Waterspring 5° R.; 200 Rooms; Pension from 7 tr. aday upwards. Because of its ao sheltered 
situation specially adapted for a stay in May and Juoe. Resident English Physician. 
English Divine Service, 


FRANKFORT ON MAIN. 


P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSORS, 


ZEIL, No. 44. 


BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 


Chandeliers for Gas and Candles in Glass and Brass. 
Correspondent in England, Mr. LOUIS HENLE, 3, Budge Row, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 


Pension Yorster. Family Boarding House. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
HEALTHY AND AGREEABLE SITUATION. 
LINDENSTRASSE 17. 
FREIBURG IN BADEN. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


puis new and comfortable House is in the most beautiful 

situation and healthiest part of the Town, near the Railway Station. 
Opposite the Post and Telegraph Offices. Recommended for its excellent 
Cooking, good attendance, and Moderate Charges. 


GENEVA. 
HOTEL PENSION BELLEVUE. 
Well-kept Establishment, in the midst of a large well-shaded Garden. 


50 Bed Rooms. Pension 5 f. a day. 
J. SUTTERLIN, Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 


RICHMOND FAMILY HOTEL. 


N the border of the Lake, and opposite the Jardin des 
Alpes. Breakfast, 1 franc 25 centimes; Luncheons, 

9 francs 50 centimes; Dinners, 3 francs. Rooms from 
2 francs. Attendance 50 centimes. Pension from 7, 8, and 


9 francs per day. 








A. R. ARMLEDER, Proprietor. 
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GENEVA. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
300 ROOMS. 2 ELEVATORS. 


Most agreeable situation for a longer stay, 
INEST view on Mont-Blanc. Gardens. Border of the Lake. Concerts. Dances. 
Hydropathic treatments. Three Baths on every floor. Milk, Whey, and Grape Cure. 
Free Omnibus for guests through the town every quarter of an hour. 
FRED. WEBER, Proprietor, 


GENEVA. 


GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST IN GENEVA. 
MAYER & KUNZ, Proprietors. 


GENOA. 


GRAND HOTEL DE GENES. 


Messrs. L. BONERA AND BROTHERS. 
PLACE CARLO FELICE, the most beautiful situation in the City. 
(FULL SOUTH.) 


This Hotel, formerly the Palazzo Marchese Spinola, was newly opened and entirely 
re-furnished about two years ago. Its situation, opposite the celebrated Theatre Carlo 
Felice, on the Piazza de Ferrari, the healthiest part of the town, in the vicinity of the 
English Church, the Telegraph, the Post Office, the principal Public Buildings, and near 
all the curiosities in the town; free from the noise of the Railway and the Harbour. Large 
and small Apartments. Table @’Héte. Restaurant. Reading and Smoking Saloon. Bath 
Rooms. Omnibus from the Hotel meets every Train. Moderate Charges. 


GENOA. NERVI. 


HOTEL LONDRES WINTER RENDEZVOUS, 
a SHELTERED FROM THE N., 


N.E., anv N.W. WINDS BY 
PENSION ANGLAISE. 


MOUNTAINS. 
The nearest to the Central HOTEL 
Station. 


AND 
First Class. Full South. PENSION VICTORIA. 
Mode Prices. 


GOOD, WITH LARGE GARDEN, 
GMUNDEN, AUSTRIA. 
HOTEL BELLE VUE. 


Pacing the Steamboat landing-place. Comfortable First - Class 

Hotel. Highly recommended. Mr. BRACHER, the Proprietor, has been in England 
and America, and knows the wants of English and American ‘Travellers. Charges mode- 
rate. Omnibus at the Station. Baths in the Hotel. 



















GOTHA. GMUNDEN. 
HOTEL DEUTSCHER HOF, MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 
Proprietor, L. STAEBLER. SQUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, 
First-rate Hotel, situated close to the TYROL, HUNGARY, &c. 
Promenades and near the Railway Station ; Post 8vo. 108. 


combines comfort with elegance. Baths in 
the House. Carriages. : Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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GENEVA. | 


HOTEL DE LA METROPOLE. 


FACING THE ENGLISH GARDEN. 

















HIS HOTEL is fitted up in the most comfortable and 
luxurious manner, being provided with elegant Saloons, as well as 

spacious Dining, Reading and Conversation Rooms. It contains no less 
than 200 Bed and Drawing Rooms newly furnished ; it is universally known 
and frequented by the.élite of society, who prefer it to other hotels on 
account of its exceptional position and close proximity to all the promenades, 
monuments, and steamboat landing places. From the belvedere of the Hotel 
one may not only enjoy an extensive view of the adjoining country, but 
may also witness the sunset to advantage. Table d’héte at 6 o’clock. 
Service & la carte at all hours. The greatest variety of dishes. Choicest 
Wines, and careful attendance being given. Board terms can be obtained 
throughout the year. From the Ist of October to the 15th of June the 
prices are reduced. Special terms for Familics and Tourists who engage 
to remain for three or four days. French, English, and other foreign news- 
papers provided. Post and Telegraph Office are situated opposite the 
Hotel, and the Telephone is placed at the service of visitors. 

Railway Tickets can be procured at the Hotel itself without extra charge. 

The Omnibus at the station to meet each train, and the Manager 
requests Travellers on their arrival at the station to hand the conductor of 
the same the tickets for their luggage. Madame GrevLING is English. 

W. GREULING, Manager. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL, 
CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW. 





First-Class. Moderate Charges. Contains 200 Apartments. Pronounced by all its 
Patrons to be the most Elegant and most Comfortable Hotel in Glasgow. © 


W. G. DAVIDSON. Manager. 


*Bus from Hotel to ‘‘Columba ” Steamer for Oban, &c,, every Morning. 


GRENOBLE. 


ee Cee eee 


HIS splendidly-situated First-Class Hotel, which is the largest in the 

Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Families and Tourists, 

has been enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, largo and 

small, combine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 

to make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 

Drawing-rooms; English and French Papers. Table d’Héte at 11 and 6. 
Private Dinners at any hour. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 

The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 


L. TRILLAT, Proprietor. 


First-Class Carriages can be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Grande Chartreuse, Uriage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphiné, 


URIAGE - LES - BAINS. 


HOTEL RESTAURANT, MONNET. 


Founded in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Rooms for Families, Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d’Héte, 11 and 6. Carriages and Horses cap 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 
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, GRENOBLE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LW°EUROPE, 
PLACE GRENETTE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL in every respect. Patronised by English 


Families. Comfortable Rooms and good Table. Information for Alpinists and 
Tourists. Carriages for Excursions. English Papers. Omnibus at Station. English 
spoken. BESSON, Proprietor. 


HAMBURG. 
HOTEL ST. PETERSBURG. 


LD-RENOWNED FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, situated on the Alster Bassin, 
the most fashionable quarter of the town. Superior comfort and accommodation. 
Table d'Héte and Restaurant 4 la carte. Charges Moderate. New Safety Lift. Telephone 


G. REUTER, Proprietor. 
HAMBURG. 


HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 


OLD - RENOWNED FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, patronised by the 
Imperial and Royal Families. Delightful situation, overlooking the Alster. 180 
elegantly furnished Rooms and Apartments. Bath, Reading, and Smoking Rooms. Table 
d’Héte. Hydraulic Lifts. Special arrangements made at a longer stay. 
BRETTSCHNEIDER anv BANDLI, Proprietors. 


HARROGATE. 


“THE GRANBY.” 


IRST-CLASS Family Hotel, facing the Stray. Every accommodation 





for Visitors and Tourists. Carriages to Wells and Baths every morning free of | 


charge. Good Stabling. Carriages on Hire. 
W. H. MILNER, Proprietor. 


| 
2 HAVRE. 
GRAND HOTEL DE NORMANDIE. 
- First Class. Centre of the City. 
_ RUE DE PARIS, 106 & 108. 





In the finest quarter, near the Theatre. 


Exchange, Pier, &c. Omnibus and Carriages at the Hotel. 
Table d’Hote and Restaurant. 


ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
HAVRE. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL. 


Quai des Etats Unis et Boulevard Frangois Ier. 
Facing the Sea. 
IRST-CLASS HOTEL, beautifully situated ; newly-built 
and furnished, with every modern comfort. Large and small 
Apartments. Rooms from 3 francs. Table d’Héte. Restaurant 
“Ala Carte.” Saloon. Smoking Room. Charges moderate. 
English spoken. Open all the year. 
| LEON SOUCHARD, Proprietor. 
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HEIDELBERG. — Hotel Prince Charles. 
A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 







































































(\ONSIDERatx enlarged by a New Building. Contains a splendid Dining Roum, Breakfast Room, anda 
fine Reading Room. Ten Balconies. This Hotel, patronised by their Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Alfred, is the largest in the Town, and thoroughly Renovated and Newly Furnished. Best 
Cookery. Good Wines. Charges Reasonable. Moderate Arrangements made by the Week. The Hotel is 
situated in an open Square, elght minutes’ walk from the celebrated Castle, with the finest view of the ruins 
from all the balconies and nearly all the windows; two minutes’ walk to the Neckar Bridge. Close to the 
Nurnburg and Wurzburg Railway Station. Omnibus and Hotel Porter meet the Train. From this Hotel 
there are three different roads leading to the Castle. Firatly, footpath over the Kurzen Buckel ; steps, five 
Minutes; sunny. Secondly, by the Burgweg; eight minutes walk; shady; the finest, Thirdly, Neuer 
Schlossweg; by carriage; gentle ascent. The Proprietors export Wines to England. 
*,* Railway Tickets can be obtained at the Bureau of the Hotel, and Luggage booked to all Stations. 
SOMMER & ELLMER, Proprietors. 


GRAND HOTEL, HEIDELBERG. 


SPLENDID SITUATION. 
MAGNIFICENT VIEW FROM 42 BALCONIES. 
Opposite Railway Station and Promenade. 


English Home Comforts and Moderate Charges. 
Proprietor, EMIL THOMA, 
(late Manager Victoria Hotel, Venice.) 


HEIDELBERG. 
HOTEL EUROPE. 


HE tinest and best situated Hotel in Heidelberg ; kept in the very superior and elegant style 
of a First-class Family Hotel The beautiful extensive Gardens are for the exclusive use 
of the Visitors, Hot and Cold Baths fitted up in a superior manner in the Hotel. Omnibus 
at the Station. Terms strictly moderate. Railway ‘lickets are issued in the Hotel. 
HAEFELI-GUJER, Proprietor. 


bo HEIDELBERG... HOMBURG. 
HOTEL DE DARMSTADT. WEBER'S 


Three Minutes from the Siteation. ‘This Hotel, ¢ HOF. 
heantifully situated on the Bismarck Square, Two | HOTEL- ENGLIS HER 

Minutes from the pew Neckar Bridge, is well | 

known for ita good keeping and very moderate Opposite the Station. 


prices, | Board and Lodging from 6 to 8 marks 
H. KRALL, Proprietor. per day. 
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HOMBURG. 


A 
OTEL BELLE VUE.—First-Class Hotel, exceedingly well situated, 
opposite the Park of the Kursaal, and close to the Springs. Families, and Single 
Gentlemen, will find this Hotel one of the most comfortable, combining excellent accommo- 
dation with cleanliness and moderate Charges. Best French and English Cooking. Excellent 
Wines. Hare and Partridge Shooting free. 


H. ELLENBERGER, Proprietor. 


HOMBURG. 
OYAL VICTORIA HOTEL.—Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and several other Royal Personages. Highest Position. First-Class Hotel, 
close to the Springs and the Kursaal, with fine view of the Taunus Mountains. Quiet 
Apartments. Has been newly enlarged by Three separated Villas. At the early and 
later part of the Season arrangements are made on very reasonable terms. Best Stag and 
Roebuck Shooting, as well as Trout Fishing, free jor the guests of the Hotel. 
GUSTAVE WEIGAND, Proprietor. 


HOMBURG. 


A 
HOrEt DES QUATRE SAISONS, and VILLA, with the finest views 
of the Taunus, kept by Mr. W. SCHLOTTERBECK.—This first-rate House is 
exceedingly well situated near the Sources and the Kursaal. It combines every comfort 
desirable with moderate charges. Large and small apartments. It has a beautiful Garden 
for the use of Visitors. Hare and Partridge Shooting at the free disposal of Visitors. 
Arrangements at Moderate Prices at the early and later part of the Season. 





HYERES-LES-PALMIERS. 


GRAND HOTEL DES ILES D’OR. 


HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL is situated in the middle 


of a most beautiful Garden and near the new English Church. 
Lawn Tennis Ground. Dining and Drawing Rooms full South, con- 
taining a Collection of Pictures by a celebrated French artist. 


Smoking Room, Billiards, and Baths. 
Pension from 10 francs a day and upwards. 


E. WEBER, Proprietor. 
HYERES (VAR). 


GRAND HOTEL D’ORIENT. 


HIS Hotel is situated in the most salubrious and sheltered part of 
Hyéres, and is the Resort of the élite of English and French Society. Drawing 
Room full South. Billiards. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


HYERES (VAR). 


GRAND HOTEL DES HESPERIDES 
AND PENSION. 


NE of the most comfortable ~Hotels in the South of 

France. English House, highly recommended. Situated in one 

of the healthiest parts of Hyéres. First-class accommodation. Apart- 

ments, with Board, from 8 to 12 frances per day, Wine included. 

Drawing, Reading, and Smoking Room. Full South. Billiards, Baths, 
long Garden with Lawn Tennis Ground. Omnibus at the Station. 


MARTIN VIDAL, Proprietor-Manager. 
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HYERES (VAR). 


HOTEL BEAU SEJOUR. 


QGITUATED in the new and most select quarter of the Town. Open, 
high, sheltered, and full South. Excellent Bed-Rooms, cheerful Salons, and perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Modcrate Charges. Omnibus at the Station. 


ae Ch. GAFFRON, Proprietor. 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


“(A Model of Sanitary Excellence.” 

HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Picturesque Grounds of Five 
Acres, with Tennis Lawn, &c. It contains 260 Rooms. The Oharges are tixed and moderate, and 

there is a Table d’Héte daily. Every information will be afforded by the Manager, Ilfracombe, Devon. 
The attractions of llfracombe, and the places of interest in the neighbourhood, point to it as the natural 
centre to be chosen by the Tourist who desires to see with comfort all the beauties of Coast and Inland 
Scenery which North von affords. There is also easy access into South Devon and Oornwall. The 
means of communication with Ilfracombe by Railroad and Steamboat are most complete, Tourist Tickets 
to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued at all principal Stations. There is attached to the Hotel one of 
the Largest Swimming Baths in England; also Hot and Cold Sea Water Private Baths, Douche, Shower, &c. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
ROYAL CLARENCE 


FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 
(Old Established.) 
HAs recently been rebuilt with extra Bed Room accommodation and 


Ladies’ Drawing Room. Commodious Coffee Room. Handsome Commercial Room 
and Good Stock Room. Billiards. 


Omnibus meets every Train. 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL TERMS FOR BOARDING. 


CHAS. E. CLEMOW, Proprietor. 


re INNSBRUCK. INNSBRUCK (TYROL). 
3 
HOTEL DE WEOROT. | HOTEL GOLDENE SONNE. 
situated facing splendid valley of the Inn, PIRST-CL AS Ss HOTEL, situated 


oppusite Station. Excellent Table d’Hote and A 

private Dinners. Arrangements at very reasonable in the centre of the Town, affords 
prices. Well-turnished Apartments. English every Modern Comfort at reasonable Prices. 
Newspapers. Splendid situation; commanding se . 

View of Mountains. English spoken. F. HORANDTNER, Proprietor. 

ee een 


INTERLACKEN. 


J. GROSSMANN, 


Sculptor in Wood, and Manufacturer of Swiss 
Wood Models and Ornaments. 
Carved and Inlaid Furniture Manufactured to any Design, 


AT .INTERLACKEN. 
H* WAREHOUSE is situated between the Belvedere Hotel and Schweizerbof, where 
he keeps the largest and best assortment of the above objects to be found in Switzer- 
land. He undertakes to forward Goods to England and elsewhere. 
Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. McCracken, 38, Queen Street, Cannon 
Street, E.C., London. 











INTERLAKEN. 


SCHWEIZERHOF— HOTEL SUISSE. 


J. & E. STRUBIN & WIRTH, Proprietors. 
THIS First-Class Family Hotel of old reputation is situated in the best 


position of the Héheweg, near the Kursaal Gardens. Every modern comfort. 


INTERLAKEN. 
GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 


_—— ny 


Magnificent First-class Family Hotel; the best 
situated at Interlaken, 


400 BEDS. 
ELEVATOR. 
Special arrangements made for a stay of some time. 


ED. RUCHTI, Proprietor. 


GRAND HOTEL ET PENSION 


RITSCHARD. 


——p_—— 


Situated in the Centre of the Principal Promenade. 
250 BEDS. 
ELEVATOR. 

Pension from fre. 8. 


ED. RUCHTI. 





a a 5 
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INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL-PENSION, 


JUNGFRAU. 


F. SEILER-STERCHI, Proprietor. 
THs Establishment, with two Branch Houses, is situated 


in the centre of the Héheweg, and enjoys a splendid view of the 
Jungfrau and the entire range of the Alps. It recommends itself for its 
delightful position, as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 


TABLE D’HOTE AT 2 AND 6.30 O'CLOCK. 
DINNERS A LA CARTE. 


CARRIAGES, GUIDES, AND HORSES FOR 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 


OMNIBUS WAITING AT ALL THE STATIONS. 





KILLARNEY. 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 
By Her Most Gracious Majesty's Special Permission. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Patronized by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; by H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR, 
and by the Royal Families of France and Belgium, &c. 











HIS HOTEL is situated on the Lower Lake, close to the water's edge, within 

ten minutes’ drive of the Railway Station, and a short distance from the far-famed Gap of 
Dunloe, It is lighted with gas made on the premises; and is the Largest Hotel in the 
district. A magnificent Coffee-room, a public Drawing-room for Ladies and Familles, 
Billlard and Smoking-rooms, and several suites of Private Apartments facing the Lake, 
have been recently added. 


TABLE D’'HOTE DURING THE SEASON. 


Cars, Carriages, Boats, Ponies, and Guides at fixed moderate charges. 
Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid by the Proprietor, and are not allowed to solicit 
gratuities. The Hore, Omnisus and Porters attend the Trains. 

THERE IS A POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 
Boarding Terms from October to June, inclusive. 


It is necessary to inform Tourists that the Railway Company, Proprietors of the Railway 
Hotel in the Town, send upon the platform, as Towters for their Hotel, the Porters, Car-drivers, 
Boatmen, and Guides in their employment, and exclude the servants of the Hotels on the 
Lake, who will, however, be found in waiting at the Station-door. 


JOHN O’LEARY, Proprietor. 
ne a SY ee SA PR 7p A 
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. KARLSRUHE. 
HOTEL GERMANTIA. 


ae a few minutes from the Railway Station, on the Public Gardens. This 
First-Class Hotel is furnished with every modern comfort. 100 Rooms and Suites of 
Apartments. Bed and attendance from 2 Marks. ‘The whole of the house heated so as to 
ensure comfort to Winter Visitors, for whom also Special Arrangements are made. Baths. 
Lift. Omnibuses at the Station. SOSEF LEERS, Proprietor. 


KISSINGEN (BATHS) GERMANY. 


GRAND HOTEL SANNER. 


HIS well-known First-class House, with 100 Bedrooms, 
30 Sitting Rooms, and 20 Balconies; all the rooms have an open 
view, surrounded by a beautiful large garden. 
Close to the Kurgarten, the Mineral Springs, and the Baths. 
Every Accommodation. Pension. Fine Carriages. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


ROBERT SCHMITT, Proprietor. 
KISSINGEN. 


ROYAL CURHAUS HOTEL. 


ARGEST and best-situated First-Class Hotel in town. 
160 Bed Rooms with 30 Sitting Rooms, all with ao fine 
open view. Pension in the early and later part of the Season. 
The only Hotel with Mineral Bath in the House, 
F. JOS. MULLER, Manager. 


KISSINGEN. 


HOTEL DE ROSSIE, 


The oldest established First-class Hotel in Kissingen, opposite the 
Springs and the Kurgarten. 


RENOWNED FOR ITS CLEANLINESS and GOOD CUISINE. 


Has all the latest Sanitary Improvements. 
M. PANIZZA, Proprietor. 





KISSINGEN. 


HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 


ae First-Class Hotel is situated three minutes from the Springs and 
the Kurgarten. 


Omnibus at every Train. 
L. MISMBR, Proprietor. 


Excellent Table d’Héte. Pension from 7 Marks each Person. 
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KISSINGEN. 
HOTEL KATSERHOF, 


(Ci-devint HOTEL KAISER). 
ee HOTKL of old reputation, newly 
Refitted. The nearest to the Springs and the 
Hails. Situated in the middle of the Curgartcn 
Table d’Héte and Diners & part. Pension in the 
carly and the Jater part of the Season, English 
w.c, aud water appliances. 


WALTNER, Proprietor. 


May, 





LAUSANNE. 
GRAND HOTEL DE RICHEMONT. 


INEST and best situated quiet First-Class 
Hotel of Lausanne. Amongst large 
gardens. In an cxceedingly beautiful and 
healthy position. Highly recommended. 
Moderate Charges. Pension. 


sRITTER-WOLBOLD. 


LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL GIBBON. 


IRST-CLASS Hotel, situated in the finest part of the town, and most 


highly recommended. Splendid view of the Lake. 


Pension during Winter. 


Large Terrace and Garden. 


EMILE RITTER, Proprietor. 





LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL PENSION VICTORIA. 


BEAUTIFUL SITUATION, large garden. 


house and reasonable terms. 


Most excellent 
LS. DESPLAND, Proprietor. 


LE MANS. 


GRAN D 


HOTEL. 


ORMERLY HOTEL DIOT et de la BOULE d@’OR. Magnificent 


situation. 


30, Rue Dumas. 
and Tourists, 


Salons, Baths. 


\ 
LIEGE. 


Comfortable Bedrooms and Sitting-rooms for Familles 
Special Omnibus to the Station. 


English spoken. 
J. CHANTIER, Proprietor. 


LOCH LOMOND. 


A X\ 
HOTEL DE SUEDE 
(Theatre Square). 

THE BEST HOTEL. Great Comfort. 
In the Centre of the town, 

with Light, 34 francs. 
TABLE p’Hirts, 34 francs. 


LOCARNO 


LAKE MAGGIORE 
(Switzerland) 


Room, 


TARBET HOTEL 


J§ the most commodious on the 
Lake. Parties Boarded on the most 
Moderate Terns. 


A. H. MACPHERSON, Proprietor. 


LAKE MAGGIORE 
(Switzerland) 


Terminus of St. Gothard Railway and lake steamers. Best intermediate stopping place on the 
Italian Lakes, with beautiful excursions and walks in the valleys of Maggia and Verzasca. 


GRAND HOTEL LOCARNO. 


Magnificent Establishment, one of the finest in Switzerland. Two Hundred Rooms. 
Pension from 74 francs, including Room. English Courch. Baths. Billiards. Large Garden. 


Open all the year. 


G. SEYCHAB & Co. 


LONDON. 





PHOTOS POR PRESENTS 





SS 


LETTS. 





A LARGE Collection of Views of the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, 
Palestine, India, United States, English Cathedrals, Abbeys and Castles, 
from 1s. each, any quantity sent, on approval, to double amount of cash 


sent, 


Lists on receipt of stamped addressed envelope to 


LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, 
33, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
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LONDON. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


"ESTABLISHED 1823, 
Subscribed Capital ; . : 41,000,000. 








TRUSTEES, 
The Rigbt Honourable Baron CaMPBELL, 

The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Honourable Mr. Justick MANIsTY. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice PEARSON. 

The Honourable ALFRED F. GaTHORNE Harpy. 
WILLIAM FrEepeRicx Hicerss, Esq. 

Epsonp Ropert TuRNER, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
Epwakp BAILry, Esq., Berners Street, W. 
Francis THos. BincHay, Esq., Parliament Street. 
The Honourable HaLiysurton G. CAMPBELL, Ennismore Gardens. 
Joun CLERK, Esq., Q.C., King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
FREDERICK Grorce Davipson, Esq., a Taxing Master of the Supreme Court. 
Joun DEeEpEs, Esq., Inner Temple. 
RicHarp pu Cans, Esq., Gray’s Inn Square. 
WituiaM JAMES FARBER, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Henay Ray FRESHFIELD, Esq., Bank Buildings. 
Henry J. L. Gaanam, Esq., a Master in Lunacy. 
The Honourable ALFRED E, GATHORNE Harpy, Temple. 
Sir Farrer HeERSCHELL, Q.C., M.P., New Court, Carey Stre t. 
Ww. Freperick Hicarys, Esq., Chester Place, Belgrave Square. 
Sir Henry T. Hotranp. Bart., M.P. 
Joun James Jounson, Esq., Q.C., King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
WILLIAM RoLLe MALCOLM, Esq., Hereford Gardens, Park Lane. 
RicHakD NicHoLson, Esq., Spring Gardens. 
CHARLES MAntEy SMITH, Esq., a Master of the Supreme Court, 
Joun Swirt, Esq., Great Cumberland Place. 
JOHN MARMADUKE TEESDALK, Esq., Friderick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Epwarp Tompson, Esq., Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 
ARNOLD WILLIAM WHITE, Ksq., Great Marlborough Strect. 
CrAR LES Norris WILDE, Esq., College Hill, Cannon Street. 
Basti THomas Woopp, Esq., Conyngnam Hall, Yorkshire. 


Assets on 3lst December, 1882 : ; ; . £5,432,466 
Income for the Year 1882 ‘ : ‘ : : 470,153 
Amount paid in Claims to 3lst December, 1882 . 13,419,050 
Total Amount of Bonuses hitherto allotted ‘ ‘ 6,198,991 
The Expenses of Management are about 43 per cent. of the Income. 
Policies are granted under the terms of the ‘‘ Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1882,” for the benefit of the Wife and Children of the Assured. 
Loans are granted on security of Life interests and Reversions in con- 
nection with Policies of Assurance, as well as on the other ordinary 
securities ; also on unencumbered Policies of the Society, nearly to the 
extent of their surrender value. 
Claims are paid at the expiration of one month after the requisite 
evidence of death, upon satisfactory proof of title being furnished in the 


meantime. a 
Commission is allowed to Solicitors, and others, on Policies introduced 


by them. yo 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application to the 


Actuary. 


1883. 
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LONDON. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of 
the Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection, comprising all the Best Modern Works of every shade 
of opinion on all subjects of general interest, exceeds ONE MILLION 
VOLUMES. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases; and an ample supply 
is provided cf all the Best Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London, 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Department of 
the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best Books of the Season. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


___ Prospectuses postage free on application: ~~ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY | (Limited), 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 


BRANCH OFFICES—281, REGENT STREET, AND 
2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Medals :—-Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881; Christchurch, N.Z., 1882. 


Fry's Cocoa 
we Faxtract. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more whole- 
some preparation of Cocoa.”—vpr. Hassall. 


‘* Strictly pure, and well manufactured.”—w. Ww. Stoddart. 


**Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients 
has been extracted.”—chas. 4. Cameron, Analyst for Dublin. 





16 Prize Medals awarded to J. §. FRY ras Sons, Bristol & London. 


lS wi OR A SE SE OSE Ul eT RN 
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LONDON. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


PARAM AAAI AA 


This Magnificent Hotel occupies the Finest Site in the 


CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS, 


And combines the Elegance and Luxury of the 
most important and attractive Hotels in Europe and 
America, with the Repose and Domestic Comfort 
which are essentially English. 





THE RECENT EXTENSIONS OF THE BUILDING 


HAVE ADDED TO 


THE GRAND HOTEL 


UPWARDS OF A HUNDRED BED AND 
SITTING ROOMS. 
For Apartments, address THE SECRETARY. 





One of the Sights and one of the Comforts of London. 
THE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 


218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


THE FAMOUS TABLE DHOTE DINNER, served at separate Tables, accompanied 
with Selection of High-class Music by complete Orchestra. 5.30 to 8.30 every Evening, 3s. 6d. 
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LONDON. 
FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


TRAVELLERS may save expense and trouble by purchasing Foreign Books in: 
England at the same Prices at which they are published in Germany or France. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 
1, CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. |11.NATURAL SCIENCE 


2 THEOLOGICAL CATA- CATALOGUE. Mathematics, 
LOGUE. Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
8. FRENCH CATALOGUE. Technology. 


4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. 19, MEDICAL CATALOGUE 
5. EUROPEAN LINGUISTIC Medicine, Surgery, and the Depen- 


CATALOGUE. dent Sciences. 
TO CEAT TAN GATALOGOuT | 18. SCHOOL CATALOGUE, Hle- 
8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. mentary Books; Maps, ec. 
9, ART-CATALOGUR. Art,Archi-| 14. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCU- 
tecture, Painting, Illustrated "Books. LARS. New Books, and New 
10. NATURAL HISTORY, Purchases. 
CATALOGUE. Zoology, Bo-; 15. SCIENTIFIC-BOOK CIRCU- 
tany, Geology, Chemistry, Mathe- LARS. New Books and Recent 
matics, &c. Purchases, 


ANY CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE FOR ONE STAMP. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Importers of Foreign Books, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, and 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 





A Pure Solution 


DINNEFORD’S _ Fe Aaiity of the stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
M A G N E S | A Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
: i Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 180, New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT” S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL: 
Lisson, Oporto, Cintra, Marra, &c. Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 12s. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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cools and refreshes the face, hands and arms 
of ladies and all exposed to the hot sun and 
dust; it eradicates all freckles, tan, sunburn. 
stings of insects. &c., and produces a beautiful 


and delicate complexion, 
M AC ASS AR OI preserves, strengthens, and beauti- 
fies the hair. and can be also had 
in a golden colour, for fair or golden-haired children und persons. Sizes 
3/63 T/-; 10 6. equal to four small, 


whitens and preserves the teeth. strengthens the gums, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the | breath. 


is a hotanical wash for cleansing the hair and 
skin of the head from all impurities, scurf or 


dandriff. 2/6 per bottle. 
is a beautifully pure, delicate. and fragrant toilet 
poe ae in three tints; white, rose : ‘and cream, 
r box. 
Ask any dealer in perfumery for articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, 


London, and avvid spurious worthless iniitations. 


= 
TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES. 


MAPS OF EVERY COUNTRY OR PART OF THE WORLD. 
Knapsacks and Bags, Passports and Visas, Colour Boxes, 
Drawing Blocks, Guide Books, and Time Tables, 
LETTS’S Book of Englisch Roads, Third Edition, 423 pp., 5s. 
Send Stamp for Tourist Catalogue. 


LETTS, SON & CO., LIMITED, 
33, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


LONDON. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 
issues Circular Notes of £10, £25, and £50 each, for the use of Travellers 
payable in the principal Towns on the Continent of Europe, also in Asia, Africa, 
and North and South America. No expense whatever is incurred, and when cashed 
no charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted on the same 
places, They may be obtained at the City Office in Lothbury, or at any of the 


Branches, viz.:— 
Westminster Branch . 1, St. James’s Square. , Marylebone Branch . 4, Stratford Place, 












































Bloomsbury » «214, High Holborn, | Oxford Street. 
Southwark »  « 6, HighSt., Borough. | Temple Bar _,, . 217, Strand, — 

Eastern is . 130, High St., White- | Lambeth i . 89 & 91, Westminster 

chapel, Bridge Road, 

| South Kensington Branch, 192, Brompton Rd. 





May, 1883. 
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LUCERNE. 


mney 


SCHWEIZERHOF. LUZERNERHOF. 


First-Class Hotels. 


HAUSER BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 


PF LLLP LOI FLL DODD 


With splendid View of the Celebrated Panorama of the 
LAKE AND MOUNTAINS. 


LUCERNE. 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


SEGESSER BROTHERS and CIE,, Proprietors. 


res large and splendid HOTEL is one of the most 
comfortable in Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, with the 
finest Views. Every attention paid to Tourists, 


A LIFT FOR THE USE OF VISITORS. 
LUCERNE. 


SWAN HOTEL. 


HIS HOTEL, in the very best situation, enjoys a high character. 
Mr. HASFELI, the Proprietor, has made in the later years a great many improve- 
ments, and does his utmost to offer to his Visitors a comfortable hume. An elegant new 
Ladies’ Drawing Room, besides a Reading Room and Smoking Room, Cold, Warm, and 
Shower Baths. 


LYONS. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LYON. 


PLACK DE LA BOURSE. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Moderate Charges. 


es eer rieyem ts Bad Eka EEL cera 
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LYNTON, NORTH DEVON. 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and other Members of the Royal Family. 
The Finest Sea and Land Views in the World. 


HIS Hotel, standing in its own ornumental grounds of more than 12 acres, 500 feet above the level of the 
Bea, overlouking the Bristol Channel, commands uninterrmpted views of the Valleys of the East and 
Weat Lynn, Lynn Clitf, Brendon and Countisbury Hills, the Tors, the Village of Lynmouth, the Foreland, 
the Welsh Coast, and the far-famed Valley of Rocks, Having been under the management of the present 
Boer eee nearly 50 years, the Hotel has been recently and extensively enlarged to meet the requirements of 
modern Society, and combines the comfort of » private house with the conveniences of a First-clasa Hotel. 
Elegant Suites of Private Apartmenta, New aud commodious Table d'Héte, Coffee Room, and Ladies’ 
Drawing Room, faciug the sea. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges, 
In connection with this Hetel, and in the eame delightful grounds, is a PRIVATE HOTEL and BOARDING 
HOUSE, which offera excellent accommodation for Families visiting this charming neighbourhood, 
Post Horses and Carriages of every description. Coaches in the season to Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe, and Minehead. First-class kxmoor Ponies for Sale. 


THOMAS BAKER, Proprietor. 


LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 
THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 
[ais favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 


built on one of the finest sites in the neighbourhood, and largely patronised by the 
best Families. It has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and improved; and combines, 
with Moderate Charges, all necessary means for the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Tourists. The splendid Table d’Héte and Coffee Room, Reading Rooms, Ladies’ 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
long front, overlooking the Sea, and looking into the extensive Private Grounds of the 
Hotel. It is most conveniently situate as a centre for visiting all the places of interest in 
the district. Handsomely-fitted Billiard Room open during the Season for Residents iu the 
Hotel only. 

Tait Hovect and Carriages; also the very best kind of Modern Stabling. 


JOHN CROOK, Proprietor, 


MADEIRA. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH HOTEL, | SANTA CLARA HOTEL. 


intment to H.R.H. The Duke Admirably situated, overlooking Funchal. 
Hy ADO of Edinburgh. is Fine view of Mountains and Sea, Vide 


2 Rendell’s ‘*Guide to Madeira.” Tenni 
Every comfort for Visitors. Ground aud Garden, ae 


Near the Sea. Garden. 
Appress WILLIAM REID. : 
Steamers boarded on Arrival. Steamers met on Arrival. 


MILES CARMO HOTEL. | Hortas (German) Hotel. 
Every comfort for Families and Single FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 


Travellers. Tennis Ground. _ Billiards. 
Reading and Smoking Rooms. Large SPLENDIDLY 8 I T UA TED. 
Sea and Mountain Views. 


Garden. 
German, French, and English spoken. 
Address F. NUNES, Manager, 


Address Proprietor. 








Address Proprietor. 
All Steamers met on Arrival. 


MADRID. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 


THE ONLY FRENCH HOTEL IN MADRID. ; 
PPIBST-CLAES Hotel, Boarding-House, in the finest part of the Puerta 


del Sol, with magnificent views and full southern aspect. Table d’ Hate, Private 
service. Large and small apartments. Bath. Reading-room, with Piano. Foreign News- 
papers. Great comfort and cleanliness. French Cuisine. Omnibus at Railway Stations. 
Interpreters. | : 
Grand Hotel de Londres. Family Hotel. Annex of the Hétel de la Paia, under 
the same management. Moderate Prices. 
T, CAPDEVIELLE & Co., 
Proprietors of both Fouses. 
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MARIENBAD. 
HOTEL KLINGER. 


IRST and Largest Hotel, with private houses, HALBMAYR’S HOUSE, 
MAXHOF No. 100, and the recently opened HOTEL KLINGER, late Stadt Dresden, 
“‘connected with the Old House,” most beautiful situation of the Spa, situate at the corner 
of the Promenade on the Kreuzbrunnen and the Park, commanding a charming view. 
Newly and elegantly furnished. 350 Rooms and Saloons, Readivg, Conversation, and 
Smoking Rooms, Lift, Table d’hote and 4 la carte, Meals sent out into private houses. 


Carriages at the Hotel. Omnibus at the Station. 








In answer to several inquiries, the Proprictor begs to intimate that he does not keep 
Touters, and therefore begs to warn Travellers against any false statements respecting his 


Hotel being full, etc. 
J. A. HALBMAYR, Proprietor. 











MARTIGNY (VALAIS). 


HOTEL CLERC. 


THIS First-class Hotel is situated in a fine position, enjoying a very 
extended view of the Valley of the Rhone and the Col de !a Forclaz (Route for 
Chamounix), Moderate Prices, Carriages for drives. Omnibus at all ‘Trains. 


J. CLERC, Proprietor. 
MAYENCE. 


——_—_———. 


First-Class Hotels. 
HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 
HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 
HOTEL DU RHIN. 



















Best Second-Class Hotel. 
HOTEL DE LA CARPE. 





MENTONE. (Alpes Maritimes.) 










HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 


Tee well-known Establishment, the only Hotel having a 

Lift (in the East Bay), has been newly improved, and combines 
every modern comfort with moderate and fixed prices. Situated in the 
East Bay, near the favourite residence of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


E. ARBOGAST, Proprietor. 
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MENTONE. 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER. 
ENTRAL FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, in a 


Southern aspeet, overlooking the sea, with a beautiful Garden giving 
access to the ‘‘ Promenade du Midi.” ‘The new proprietor, an English- 
man, has greatly enlarged and improved the Hotel, adding a Lift, and 
re-stocking the cellars with excellent Wine. English cleanliness and 
comfort. Pension arrangements. 

SEVERAL FOREIGN LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 


Omnibus to and from the Station. 
MENTONE. 


HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 


HIS well-known ESTABLISHMENT is beautifully situated in the 
best quarter of the Town, with a vas Garden, and affords every English comfort. 
Lawn Tennis Court. 
G. ISNARD, Proprietor. 


METZ. 


GRAND HOTEL DE METZ. 


Well known for its Comfort and Cleanliness. 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 
Moderate Charges. 

LONDON TIMES. 


MILAN. 


GRAND HOTEL DE MILAN. 


200 Rooms and Saloons, with every comfort and requirement 
of the present day. 
THE ONLY HOUSE AT MILAN WHICH HAS A TELEGRAPH, 
POST, AND RAILWAY OFFICE. 


Hydraulic Lift. 
J. SPATZ, 


Co-proprietor of the Grand Hotel at Locarno, and 
ae the Grand Hotel at Venice. 











THE ENGLISH AND. “GERMAN PHARMACY. 


G. TALINI, Chemist to His Majesty the King of Italy. 

VIA MANZONI, MILAN (opposite the Grand Hotel de Milan). 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND AMERICAN SPECIALITIES. 
Prescriptions prepared by qualified English and German Assistants, according to their 
respective Pharmacopatas. 

MINERAL WATER DEPOT. 
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MILAN. 


HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE 


E REICHMANN. 
PIRST-CLASS HOTEL. The best situated and most central 


of the town. Is entirely transformed and renovated throughout. 
Offers to Travellers the greatest Comfort with all Modern Improvements. 


Managed by the new Proprietors, 
ROSSI & AMBROSETTI. 


MILAN, 


GRAND HOTEL, CONTINENTAL. 


7, VIA MANZONI. 


FYIRST-CLASS HOTEL, containing 200 Rooms, and 


Salons. The nearest to the Cathedral, Post Office, and Theatre de 
la Scala. Full South aspect. 


Hydraulic Lift, with Safety Apparatus. 
MARINI, LEGNANI, & CO. 


Ment ST. MICHEL (Avranches). THE MOSEL AND LOIRE. 
HOTEL DU LION D’OR. A Series of Forty Etchings. By 


IDEL, Proprietor. The most recommendable ERNEST GEORGE. 2 vols, Im- 


from its Position and Comfort. Bedroom i 4to. 42s. ach. 
having a Sea View. Prices particularly moderate. Per al 4t &. € 


Carriages at all the Trains at Pontarson Station f 
Mont St, Michel. onfor | Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MULHOUSE (ALSACE). 


HOTEL CENTRAL. 


(Formerly HOTEL ROMANN.) 
[N Town the Only First-Class Establishment for Merchants 


and Families. This House has been entirely redecorated. Baths, 
Grand Café, Smoking, and Billiard Rooms, and large Garden. The Hotel 
is in 'Telephonic connection with the Merchants’ Offices in Town and 
Neighbourhood. : 
Mulhouse is the best resting-place between France, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and Switzerland. 
E. GRAEUB, Proprietor. 


MUNICH. 


HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 


HIS Excellent and well-known First-class Hotel is situated near the 
Railways, and within a short distance of the Royal Galleries and other prominent 
Buildings. Personal management by the Proprietor. Moderate Charges. 


Cc. DEGENKOLB, Proprietor. 
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MUNICH. 















































A 
BAVARIAN HOTEL. HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 
(SCAR SEIF, Proprietor. Excellent First-class Hotel. Finest and healthiest situation 
on the Promenade Platz, near the Royal Theatres and Galleries. Every modern Confort. Baths 
and Carriages in the Hotel. Best Cooking and Wines. Moderate Charges Personal management by 


MUNICH, 1888. 
From the 1st of JULY to the 15th of OCTOBER. 


RO ORI RN NS 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF FINE ARTS. 


MUNICH. 
WIMMER & CO,, 


GALLERY OF FINE ART 8, 
8, BRIENNER STREET, 


Invite the Nobility and Gentry 1o visit their GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, containing an 
Extensive Collection of 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
by the best Munich Artists. 
PAINTINGS ON PORCELAIN AND ON GLASS. 


Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M°Cracken, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, 
E.C., London, Correspondents in the United States, Messrs. BaLpwin Bros. & Co. 
53, Broadway, New York. 








NANTES. 


HOTEL DE FRANCE. 
PLACE GRASLIN. VERY FINE. 


PIRSL-CLASS Hotel. Mntirely renovated. Large and Small Apart- 
ments for Families. Sitting Rooms. Bedrooms from 2 fr. Table d’hote. Restaurant. 
Omnibus and Carriages. English spoken. 
DOUET, Proprietor. 
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Srilaee: NEUCHATEL. Suleas: 
GRAND HOTEL DE LAC. 


HAFEN, Proprietor. 


IRS1T-CLASS HOTEL, sae the Steamers, with charming Views of the Lake and 


Alps. Specially frequented by English Families. A very Comfortable House, with 
most reasonable Prices. N.B.—The Proprietor speaks English. 


NICE (CARABACEL). NICE. 


HOTEL JULLIEN, | 2622! DES PRivous. 





| FIRST-CLASS Family Hotel, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. situated on the Quai du Midi. Sheltered 
Moderate Charges. . situation, with a fine view of the Sea. 
JEAN JULLIEN et FILS, Ainé, Proprietors. Charges Moderate. J. B, ISNARD. 
NICE. 


SOCIETE ANONYME DE LA 
GRANDE BRETAGNE. 


HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. 


Best Position in the Town, facing the Public Gardens, where 
Concerts are given Daily, and overlooking the 


PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS AND THE SEA. 
New Reading and Smoking Rooms. South. 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL 


(late Chauvain’s), 

Enlarged, Restored, and entirely Refurnished by the New Manager. 
Reading, Ladies’ Drawing, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. 
SPLENDID GALLERIE PROMENOIR. 
FOUR LIFTS. 

J. LAVIT, Directeur-Gérant. 


. NICE. 
HOTEL DE FRANCE—Quai Masséna. 


M™ S. ZUNDEL, Proprietress. 
pee hae FAMILY HOTEL, of universal reputation, 


commanding a fine View of the Sea, and in best central position, 
close to the Public Garden and the Promenade. House Patronised 
especially by English and American Families. Lift. 


Table d’ Hote, having the Reputation of being the best in Nice. Charges 
very moderate. 
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NUREMBERG. | 


HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 


Proprietress, Mrs. G. P. AUINGER. 


‘pee First-Class Hotel is situated in the middle of the Town, close to the 
River. It is highly patronized by English and American Families, Every 
comfort and Moderate Charges. Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 


Omnibuses to and from each Train. Carriages in the Hotel. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE HELD EVERY SUNDAY IN THE HOTE) 
NUREMBERG. 


RED HORSE HOTEL (ROTHES ROSS). 


ALRSL-CLASS HOTEL, highly patronised by [english and American Families. Situated 
in the middle of the Tuwn. Moderate Terms. 


GALEMBERTI and SON, Proprietors. 


z NAPLES. OSTEND. 
HOTEL DE ROME. MERTIAN’S 
FIRST-RATE HOTEL. FIBST-CLAss 


Incomparable situation facing the Sea and 
overlooking the Bay and Mount Vesuvius. 
Great Bath Establishment. 

A. BRUSCHETTI, Manackr. 


FAMILY HOTEL AND 
PENSION. 


Close to the Kursaal. 





; OSTEND. 
HOTEL DE LA PLAGE. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL FACING THE BATHING PLACE. 
Highly recommended. © 
J. and O. THOMA, Proprietors. 


OSTEND. 


HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 


DIGUE DU MER. 
First-Class Hotel next the Cursaal, and opposite the Baths. 


AUG. GORGENS, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 


MITRE HOTEL. 


[8 patronised by Royalty, Nobility, Distinguished Foreigners and 
Families. Affords every Comfort and Accommodation, Charges Moderate. Luedies’ 
Coffee Room. Billiards. Establisued 1400. 


OXFORD. 


RANDOLPH HOTEL. 
THE ONLY MODERN HOTEL. FIRST-CLASS. 
Every Comfort. Close to the Colleges. Prices Moderato. 


MISS I’ANSON, Manageress. 








E 
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OXFORD. 

HE CLABENDON HOTEL. (Tatronised by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, A.R.H. 
Prinee Leopold, Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Braz‘l, the 
Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, and Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte.) Situate in the 
most central part of the City, and near to the principal Colleges, and places of interest to 
visitors. Families and Gentlemen will find this Hotel replete with every comfort. Spacious 
Coffee and Billiard Rooms. Private Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite. Ladies’ Coffee Room. 
Guides always in attendance. Fashionable Open and Close Carriages. Job and Post Horses. 


Good Stabling and Commodious Coach Houses—_JOHN F. ATTWOOD, Proprietor. 


PARIS. 


HOTEL BELLE VUE. 


39, AVENUE DE L'OPERA. 
FINEST SITUATION IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL, 


IRST-RATE Restaurant and Table d’Héte. Reading and 
Smoking Rooms. Hydraulic Lift. Baths, Telephone. The 
Entrance Hall, Staircases, and Corridors are heated. Arrangements for 


the Winter Season. 
L. HAUSER, Proprietor. 


PARIS. 
HOTEL DES DEUX MONDES 


ET D’ ANGLETERRE, _ 
22, AVENUE DE VOPERA., 


Founded in 1854, formerly 8, Rue d’ Antin. 
Mr. LEQUEU, Proprietor. 
Splendid Situation between the Tuileries and the New Grand Opera. 





The most comfortable Family Hotel, being built specially. 
Patronized by the English Aristocracy. 


EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE. 
READING, SMOKING, AND BILLIARD ROOMS. BATHS, 


LIFT TO EACH FLOOR. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 
ARRANGEMENTS MADE. 


THE HOUSE IS HEATED ALL OVER. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Only Hotel with Sea View. 


GRAND HOTEL. 
(ON THE HOE.) 


Facing Sound, Breakwater, &c, Mail Steamers anchor in sight. Public Rooms, and Sitting 
Rooms, with Balconies. JAMES BOHN, Proprietor. 
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HIGH-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
LIFT. 


i 


































































































PARIS. 


HOTEL MEURICE. 
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RUE DE RIVOLI. 
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Second Edition, with 350 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 
THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, con- 


sidered in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and 


Private Gardens: being Notes on a Study of Paris Gardens. By 
W. Rosinson, F.L.S. 


“The French parks, promenades, gardens, and squares are all better kept than ours. We 
trust that the example they have set us in improving both the artistic appearance and sanitary 
condition of their city will not be lost on those who have grand opportunities to do as 


much for London and the Londoners, Many useful hints may be obtained from Mr. Robin- 
son’s book.” — Builder, 


“ The illustrations which are scattered over the volume assist in making doubly clear 
the lessons of this clearly and cleverly-written work.”—Saturday Review, 


‘With reference to the especial subjects of which it treats, Paris has never before been 
so thoroughly laid open.” —Athenseum. 


“The author examines tbe various parks and public gardens of Paris in reference to the 
particulars in which they differ from our own. He describes the operations in the immense 
and admirably-conducted establishments belonging to the state or city for the supply of 
the parks, gardens, and public buildings, and altogether the work is one of great value.” — 
Standard, 

“While one part may be said to be devoted to the public health, the other treats of the 
no less important question of the supply of food, and Mr. Robinson’s detailed account of 
the more important fruits and vegetables for the Paris murkets will be read with great 


interest by consumers, and no little profit by the producers of such necessaries of life.”— 
Notes and Quertes. 


Works by the same Author. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


How they may be Grown in all parts of the British Islands. With 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN ; or, Beauty of 
Form in the Flower Garden. With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 


HE WILD GARDEN ; or, Our Groves and Gardens 


made Beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants. With 
90 Illustrations. 8vo. 


HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions of upwards of 1300 


of the most Ornamental Species; with directions for their Arrange- 
ment, Culture, &c. Post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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PAU. 


enna 
PA U. 
WINTER RESORT, renowned for the numerous cures 
which a residence has effected, particularly in cascs of Affections of 
the Chest, Heart, Larynx, and Throat. 

Pav possesses a mild and salubrious climate, lying in the midst of 
scenery of great grandeur; on three days in each week Fox-huting and 
Polo Matches take place, and during the winter and spring there are 
Hor:e Races twice every month. 

In addition to these attractions, there are Good Clubs, a Theatre, Opera, 
two Casinos, Balls, Pigeon Shooting Matches, Cricket Matches, Skating 
Rinks, English Boarding and Day School, &c., &e. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AND GOOD BOARDING HOUSES. 
Villas, Houses, and Furnished Apartments to Let, 
AT VARIOUS PRICES. 

All particulars sent gratuitously, address Mr. FREDERIC DANIEL, 


Directeur Gérant de 0? Union Syndicale, 7, Rue des Curdeliers, Pau. 


PAU. 


GRAND HOTEL BEAU SEJOUR. 









































[RST CLASS. Recommended for its Comfort. Incomparable position 
for beauty of the Panorama. Apartments for Families, with view embracing the 


Pyrenees. : 
BOURDETTE, Proprietor, 
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PENZANCE. 


MOUNT’S BAY HOTEL, ESPLANADE. 


“ 
? 





HIS First-Class Hotel was built and furnished by the present owner nearly twenty 
yearsago, It has Fifty-five Rooms, having an uninterrupted and unsurpassed View of St. Michael's 
Mount and all the Bay. Itis beated in Winter with Hot Water. Posting in all its Branches. Choice 
Wines, &c. Table a'Héte. Ladies’ Drawing. Room. Hot and Cold Baths, Terms Moderate. Porter 
meets each Train. Mrs. E. LAVIN, Proprietress. 


PENZANCE. 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. (On the Esplanade.) 


Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen of Holland: 




























































































































HIS magnificent Hotel has a frontage of over 170 feet, all the Rooms of which overlook 
the Sea. It commands a full and uninterrupted view of Mount’s Bay and St. Michael’s 

Mount. Apartments en suite. Penzance stands unrivalled for the variety and quiet beauty 

of ita scenery, whilst the mildness of its climate is admirably adapted to invalids. Ladtes’ 

Coffee and Drawing Rooms. Billiard and Smoking Rooms, Hot and Cold Baths. Table 

d’Héte. An Omnibus meets every Train. Posting in all its Branches. Yachts, &c. 

A. H. HORA, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL MIRABEAU, 


$s, Rue de la Paix. 
Patronised by the Royal Families of several Courts of Europe. 


EAUTIFULLY situated between the Place Vendéme and 
the New Opera, this Hotel possesses the prettiest Court-Yard in 
Paris. Table d’Hote at separate Tables. All languages spoken. Lift 
to each Floor. Arrangements made during the Winter. 
PETIT (Uncle and Nephew), Proprietors. 


PISA. 


HOTEL ROYAL GRANDE BRETAGNE 
ET D’ ANGLETERRE. 


‘TBE BEST HOTEL IN PISA (see Murray’s Handbook of 

Central Italy), opposite the New Bridge, ‘‘ Pont Solferino,” leading 
direct to the Leaning Tower. Patronised by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Silvio Pellico, and Manimo d’Azeglio, whose recommendation is 
written in the Visitors’ Book of the Hotel. 


Fifty years established, and known for its great comfort. Splendid 
Terrace, with view of the Surrounding Country and Cathedral. Full 
South on the Arno, with a nice Garden. 


Next to the English Church. 
CAPOCCHI AND MENESINI. 








Special Terms at Moderate Prices for the Winter Season. 


PISA. RAPHAEL: His Life and 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. Works. By J. A. Crows 
Cleam. Great attention. Recommended. and G. B, CavaLoAsELuE. 
Messrs. Maguay HooxeEnr’s Banking Office Vol. i. 8vo. 15s. 
ig in the Hotel. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
PRAGUE, 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


First-Class Family Hotel. 
English Landlady. J. & H. WELZER. 
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Se 
PRAGUE. 


HOTEL GOLDEN ANGEL.. ZUM GOLDENEN ENGEL. 
HOTEL DE L’ANGE ODOR, 


“Zeltner Street, Old Town. 


Situated at an easy distance from the Railway to Dresden and Vienna, 
Post aud Telegraph Offices, the Custom House, the Theatre, and other 
public buildings, 


English and French Newspapers. Cold and Warm Baths. 
F. STICKEL, Proprietor. 


Germany. Z PYRMONT. Waldeck. 
HOTEL DES BAINS. 


Formerly a Princely Boarding House. 


HIS Hotel is the nearest to the Springs, the principal * Allee ” and Promenades, and is in connection 
. swith the ‘‘Stahlbad ” Gooms of H.M. the Queen Louise). A picture of H.M. the Queen Louise has 
lwen given by H.M. the Emperor to Volkers Brothers. Excellent Cui-ine. Choice Wines, Hunting and 
Trout Fishing free. Omnibus to all Trains. Full Ponsion from 6 marks per day. English and French 


spokon Doctor in the Hotel. se 
VOLKERS BROTHERS, Proprietors. 














RAGAT Z. REIMS. 
SCHWHEIZERHOF HOTEL & 
PENSION. GRAND HOTEL. 
BEST situation, next to tue Baths, affords Best establishment in the Town. 
every convenience to English and American Opposite the Cathedral. Under 


Travellers. English Papers. Garden. Moderate 2 ; 
Terma. G. JAKLE, Proprietor. English and American patronage. 


RHEINFALL. NEUHAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSEN. 























HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF, Prorrreror, Mz. WEGENSTEIN. 


(THE HUTE SCHWEIZERHOF, known to English visitors as one of the best Hotels in 
Switzerland, has been greatly enlarged, and is now a splendid first-rate establishment. 

The SCHWEIZERHOF Is situate opposite the celebrated Falle of the Rhine, and surrounded by a fine 
park and garden. The position is unsurpassed, the eye ranging a distance of above 180 miles—a panoramic 
view including the whole range of the Swiss Alps and the Mont Blanc. Henltby climate. Church Bervice. 
Preserved Trout Fishing. Prices moderate. Pension. Hotel] Omnibnses at Nethansen and Schaffhausen. 
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RIGI. 
HOTEL AND PENSION RIGHI-SCHEIDECK. 


Terminus Station of the Rigi Kaltbad-Scheideck Railway. 


Excellently suited for Tourists and Pensioners. View on the Alps 
as beautiful as at Rigi-Kulm. 
MODERATE CHARGES. LIBERAL TREATMENT. 


By a stay of not less than four days, arrangement by pension can be made at 8 to 12 francs 
per day per person. For further information apply to the 


Proprietors, HAUSER & STIERLIN. 
N.B.—Tourists having Tickets from Vitznau to Rigi-Kulm cap jaterrupt the journey at 
Rigi Kaltbad, take advantage of the beautiful Excursion to Scheldeck and back, and then 
continue the journey to Kulm by a following Train. 


—~ RIGI-KALTBAD. 


ALPIN E CLIMATE. 1500 metres above the sea. Opened from June | 


to October, First-Class Hotel, with 300 Rooms comfortably furnished. Finest situa- 
tion. The only Establishment on the Rigi sheltered from the cold winds. Large Park and 


Gardens, Terraces, Verandahs, especially for the use of Visitors. Level Walks and facilities 
for Excursions. 


Railway Station. Post and Telegraph Office, Physician. Baths. Divine Service. Good 
Orchestral Band. 


NEWSPAPERS, BILLIARDS, &c., IN THE HOUSE. 
Pension Arrangements. 
Further information will be given by 
X. SEGESSER FAADEU, Proprietor. 


ROME. 


HOTEL MINERVA. 


Hs large Establishment, whose direction has lately been 

taken up again by the Proprietor, M. Joseph Sauve, has been 
considerably ameliorated both as regards the perfect service and the 
most elaborate comfort. Large Apartments as well as small, and Rooms 
for Parties with more modest tastes, both very carefully furnished, are to 
be found here. 


Its position is one of the most advantageous. It is situated in the 
very centre of the Town, and close to the most remarkable Monuments, 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, the House of Parliament, and the Senate. 


The Ladies’ Drawing Room, the Smoking Room, and 
Reading Rooms, where the principal Newspapers of every country 
are to be found, and the Bathing Rooms, are always carefully warmed. 


TWO OMNIBUSES BELONGING TO THE HOTEL MEET 
EVERY TRAIN. 


THE WAITERS AND CHAMBERMAIDS SPEAK ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES. 


VERY MODERATE TERMS. 
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ROME. 


A 

HOTEL ANGLO-AMERICAIN, Via Frattina, 128. Between the Corso 

-and Piazza d’Spagna. The nearest Hotel to the Post and Telegraph Offices, Situated 
full South, in the most healthy part of the Town. large and small Apartments. Table 
d’Héte. Restaurant. Salon.. Reading Room, with Newspapers in four languages. Smoking 
and Billiard Room. Bath Room. Pension, and arrangements for I'amilies. Moderate Charges. 
Omnibus at the Station to meet every Train. ‘The principal languages are spoken. 

VISCIOTTI & MERLI, Proprietors. 


ROME. 
(j RAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE, ET DES ILES BRITANNIQUES. 


This First-Class Establishment possesses the advantage of a beautiful Garden, and {s 
situated near the English and American Churches; the principal Apartments face the 
South, the entire Hote] being warmed by two caloriféres, and the whole arrangements and 
moderate prices give universal satisfaction, Hydraulic Litt. 


MAZZERI, Proprietor. 


ROTTERDAM. 
H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 


IMYPORTERS OF FOREIGN SBOOES. 
Mr. Mureay’s ‘Handbooks for Travellers,’ BrapsHaw’s Monthly Railway Guides, 
BaEDEKER’s ‘ Reisehandbiicher,’ and HENDSCHEL’s ‘Telegraph,’ always in Stock. Books 
in all Languages imported every day, anda great variety of New Books kept in Store. 


26, GELDERSCHE KADE, 26. 


a ROUEN. 
GRAND HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE (On the Quay). 


Mr. AUGUSTE MONNIER, Proprietor, Successor of Mr. LEON SOUCHARD. 


HIS HOTEL is distinguished for the salubrity of its situation, &c.; and the new Pro- 
prietor has entirely refitted it, and added a very comfortable Smoking-Room. It ts 
situated on the Quay facing the Bridges, and commands the finest view of the Seine, and 
the magnificent Scenery encircling Rouen, that it is possible to imagine. Travellers will 
find at this first-rate Establishment every comfort—airy Kooms, good Beds, Refreshments 
and Wines of the best quality at moderate Prices, An excellent Table d’Héte at Six 
o'clock. Restaurant a la carte. 


Mr. Monnier speaks English, and has English Servants, 
An excellent Descriptive Guide of Rouen can be had of Mr. Monnier. 


ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


L, SERVANT, Proprietor, 


FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
LAWN TENNIS. 
Opened from the First of May till the end of 
October. 


SALISBURY. SCHWALBACH (Nassau). 


THE RED LION HOTEL. | ware; METROPOLE, ANNEX 


A superior first-class Hotel, unsurpassed in the 
Civility, nnd Moderate Charges, ‘Hot and. Oold VILLA METROPOLE. 

















Baths. A large double Billiard) Room. Carriages T "EL. Fine ‘Situation, in the 
for Stonehenge, Old Sarum, Wilton Church, and Nataralny Eaechedthissk wart Lerge Garden. 
other places of interest. Lawn Tennis, 


t. 
GEORGE WILKES, Proprietor. G. HERBSTER, Proprietor. 
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SALZBURG. 


HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 


PPOSITE the Station. First-Class Hotel, surrounded by a large 
Park, and offering the best view on the Mountains. 


PENSION. 
Moderate Charges. 
G. JUNG, Proprietor. 


SAN REMO, ITALY. 


WEST-END HOTEL. 


A LARGE Building, expressly built for an Hotel, with all 
the latest appliances to insure perfection in sanitary arrangements 
—its Closets being on the most approved English principle. Beautifully 
situated at the West End of the Town, a good distance from the Sea, 
commanding an extensive View of the Bay. 
LIFT. READING, BILLIARD, and SMOKING SALOONS. 
LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
Exeellent Cuisine and Choice Wines. 


GREAT CLEANLINESS. 
Omnibus of the Hotel meets all Trains. 


Special arrangements for a lengthened sojourn. 


ONLY HOUSE WITH LIFT. 


All Languages spoken. 
Proprietor, ROBERT WULFING. 


SCHWALBACH. 


THE DUKE OF NASSAU HOTEL. 


This First-Class Hotel, with private Hotel adjoining, is beautifully 
situated in the healthiest and best part of the town, facing the Public Promenades, and 
in close proximity to the Royal Baths, the New Curhouse, the Drinking Hall, and the 
English Church. it contains a good number of elegantly-furnisbed Apartments and Saloons 
for families and single gentlemen, and combines comfort with Moderate Charges. This 
Hotel is patronised by many distinguisbed families of England and the Continent. Favour- 
able “ Pension” arrangements are made at the end of the Season. A comfortable Omnibus 
belonging to the Hotel starts from Schwalbach to Wiesbaden at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and leaves Wiesbaden at five o'clock in the afternoon, opposite the Railway Station, from 
the Taunus Hotel. Café Restaurant, Paulinenberg, Whey and Mi{lk Establishment, ten 














minutes’ walk from the Nassau Hotel, with which there is communication by Telephone, 


delightfully situated, amidst a beautiful park with splendid view. . 
J. C. WILHELMY, Proprietor. 
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May, 
SCHWALBACH. 


BERLINER HOF HOTEL. 


This new Hotel is admirably situated on the public Promenade, close to the Mineral 
Springs and Post and Telegraph Offices. Apartments for Family and single rooms, Table 
Whote. Private service and a la Carte at any hour. Excellent Cooking. Moderate 
Charses. English spoken. M. DILLE WITOW. 


SEVILLE. 


GRAND HOTEL DE MADRID. 


IRST-CLASS Family Hotel, the largest in Seville. Well 
situated. Apartments for Families. Table d’Hote. Read- 
ing and Smoking Rooms. Foreign Newspapers. Bathe, 


Tropical Gardens, Carriages, Interpreters. Arrangements 
for Winter. 


















Moderate Prices. 


JULIO MEAZZA, Manager. 
SMYRNA. 


HOTEL DES DEUX AUGUSTE. 


(French) Established in 1845. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. FACING THE PORT. 
All languages spoken. 


SPA. 


CRAND HOTEL BRITANNIQUE 


F, LEYH, Proprietor. 
PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BELGIUM, 


And maintains a high reputation among the Aristocracy of 
Europe. 





SITUATED IN THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWN. 


LARGE GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 
Adjoining the Boulevard des Anglais and the English Church. 


ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


OMNIBUS AT EACH ARRIVAL. 
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STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 






















































































GRAND HOTEL. 


ite Handsome Building is situated in the finest part of the City, 

between Charles the XIIth’s Square and the National Museum, on 
vue of the Principal Quays, just at the confluence of the Lake Malar and 
the Baltic. 


The Royal Palace, one of the stateliest in Europe, faces the Hotel on 
the opposite side of the Harbour. The Royal Opera and the Principal 
Theatres are in close proximity. 

The balconies and roof of the Hotel command the most extensive Views 
of the City. 

The House is replete with every modern improvement and convenience 
and no expense has becn spared to render it one of the first and most com- 
fortable Hotels on the Continent. . 

The Building contains Four Hundred Sleeping Apartments, besides 
Dining Rooms, Sitting Rooms, Coffee and Reading Rooms, a Billiard Room 
a Telegraph and Post Office, Baths, Retiring Rooms, a Laundry, and other 
accommodations. ‘The several flats can be reached by Steam Lifts. 

All European Languages spoken. Guides and Conveyances supplied to 
all places of interest in the City and Neighbourhood. Terms will be found 
to compare favourably with those of other first-class Hotels. 


A 
The Hotel Rydberg. 
Gustar ADOoLF’s Tora. 
MVAIS Old established House has long been favourably known to Travel- 
lers. It contains One Hundred and Fifty Sleeping Apartments. 
The Proprietor of these Two First-Class Hotels is in a position to offer 
every advantage to strangers visiting the Swedish Capital. 


R. CADIER, 
Proprietor of the Grand Hotel and the Hétel Rydberg. 
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SPA. 
GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 


ee. HOTEL. Splendid Situation. Fine Apartments. Drawing and Reading 
Room. Every Comfort. Spacious and handsome alterations have been lately made. 


Omnibus of the Hotel at the Arrival of every Train, 
SPA. 


HOTEL DES PAYS-BAS. 
Vve. I. DE COCK, Proprietress. 


-! RST-CLASS, Exceptional situation at the top of the Town. Large 
Garden opposite the Pouhon, close to the Casino and Baths. Omnibus at the Station. 
Much recommended. 








ST. PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL D&E FRANCE, 


GRANDE MORSKAIA, No. 6, 
AND RIVIERE DE LA MOIKA, No. 53. 


EK. RENAULT, Proprietor. 


HIS Magnificent Hotel is rebuilt on the same site as it 
previously occupied, and is situated near the Imperial 
Palace, the Minister’s Offices, the Exchange de la Neva, the 
Park Alexander, the Admiralty, Police Office, and Newsky 
Perspektive. It contains 200 Rooms, also Reception and 
Reading Rooms, Baths, &c. 


TABLE D°HOTE. 


OMNIBUS MEETS TRAINS AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 
ALL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 
FRENCH CUISINE. — _ RENOWNED WINE CELLAR. 


Mr. RENAULT, the new Proprietor ‘of this Hotel (which 
has been established over 20 years), will spare no pains to 
give every satisfaction to his numerous Visitors, 


STUTTGART. 


HOTEL MARQUARDT 


15 situated in the finest part of the Town, in the beautiful Place Royal, 
adjoining the Railway Station, near the Post Office, the Theatre, the Royal Gardens, 
opposite the Palace, and facing the Kouigshau. This Hetel will be found most comfortable 
in every respect ; the Apartments are elegantly furnished, and suitable for Families or 
Single Gentlemen. Table d’Hdte at 1 and 4 o'clock, French and English Newspapers. 
GME. MARQUARDT, Proprietor. 


am TOULOUSE. 
GRAND HOTEL SOUVILLE (Place du Capitole). 
Ke by M. DARDIGNAC, Restaurateur. A First-class House, one of the best-situated 
in the Town, close to the Grand Theatre, Post and Telegraph Office. Is to be recom- 
mended from its good Attendance. Most comfortable Apartments, Salons, and Bedrooms. 
Restaurant at fixed Prices, or @ la carte. Private Service for Families. Baths and Private 
Carriages in the Hotel. Carriages and Omnibus enter the Courtyard of the Hotel. 
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THUN (Switzerland). 


GRAND HOTEL DE THOUNE 


(THUNERHO PF. 


Proprietor, Ch. STAEHLE, formerly Manager at the Hotel Bauer au Lac, 
Zurich. 


IRST-CLASS HOTEL, the largest and most comfortable in the place, 
beautifully situated at the Lake, with a splendid view of the Alps, and surrounded 
by a large Garden. <A ‘Terrace found the whole length of the House; no equal in Switzer- 


land. ‘Uhere is also a Lift.’ 
ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
Pension the whole Season, by staying Five Days. 
TOULOUSE. 


GRAND HOTEL DU MIDI. 


Patronised by the Duke of Norfolk and Duc d’Aumale. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THk PLACE DU CAPITOLE. 


FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 


Offering the same comforts as the largest Hotels in France. 
Frequented by the highest Class of English and American Travellers. 
English spoken. Restaurant and Table d’Hote. Rich Reading Room 


and Conversation Salon. “The Times’ Newspaper. 
EUG. POURQUIER, Proprietor. 


TOURS. 


GRAND HOTEL 


DE LUNIVERS. 


ON THE BOULEVARD, NEAR THE 
STATION. 


HKuropean Reputation. 








Highly recommended in all the French 
and Foreign Guide Books. 


EUGENE GUILLAUME, Proprietor. 
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TRIBERG. 


In the middle of the celebrated Railroad of the Black Forest. 


BIERINGERS BLACK FOREST HOTEL, 
FIRST CLASS. Opened from the lst of May, 1877. 
ITUATED on a charming Hill, at the most magnificent point of the 


Town, overlooking from all parts the highly celebrated Cascade. It is the finest and 
most elegant Hotel at Triberg, fitted up with all the comforts of the present time. 
Surrounded with a large terrace, a very bandsome park and pleasant promenades; and 
containing 80 very comfortable Bedrooms and Saloons, 26 Balconies, splendid Breakfast and 
Dining Rooms, Smoking, Reading, and Conversation Rooms; it offers a very agreeable 
Residetice, at ten minutes’ distance from the Railway Station. Two elegant Stage Coaches 
and a Landau mect all Trains. Every Sunday, English Divine Service. Reduced prices 
during the Spring and Autumn. 


TUNIS. WINTERS ABROAD. 


GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS | By. B..N. Orver, M.A. Intended 


zn for the use of Invalids. Crown 
Dit HOTEL BERTRAND. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 











JULES /UDEMARD, Successeur. JoHN Morray, Albemarle Street. 
TURIN. 
GRAND HOTEL DE L EUROPE. 
PROPRIETORS— 


Messrs. BORGO and GAGLIARDI. 


Situated Place de Chateau, opposite the 
King's Palace. 
(Five minutes from ithe Railway Station.) 
HIS unrivalled and admirably-conducted Hotel recommends itself to 
the notice of English travellers. The Hotel has been entirely and 


newly decorated with handsome paintings by the best modern painters, and 
there is a patent hydraulic Lift for 6 persons at the service of all visitors. 


EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE AT 6 O'CLOCK. 
BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 


Interpreters speaking all the European Languages. 


Charges Moderate. The Times Newspaper. An Omnibus 
from the Hotel will be found at every Train. 


. TURIN. 
GRAND HOTEL LIGURIE, 


Bodoni Square, and Andrea Doria and Charles Albert Streets. 
AGNIFICENT, very good and comfortahle. Removed to a large and sumptuous 
Palace, expressly built. First-Class Family Hotel. The only one of Turin isolated 
in a large beautiful square. splendidly exposed to the south. Higbly patronised by the 
best English and American Families, ALBINO GUIDI, Proprietor. 
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VALENCIA (SPAIN). 


A 
HOTEL DE LA VILLE DE MADRID. 
Kept by Mr. CARLOS CANTOVA @’'HYOS. 
HIS First-rate Establishment, situated on the Villarroza Square, No. 5, has been entirely re-farnished 
with every modern comfort and Juxury, and now offera the most desirable residence to English 
Travellers visiting this Fine Climate. Suites of Apartments for Families from the lowest prices to £0 fr. a 
day, Excellent Outeine and good Attendance. Foreign Newspapers. English, French, and Italian epoken. 
Baths, &c. The Hotel is close by the Post Office, the Theatres, and the best Promenades. Board and 
Lodging. with Light and Service included, 30 Reaux per day for Single Travellers; but with Silting Rooms 
for Families, from 60, 80 to 100 Reals per day. 





VARESE. (Lombardy.) 


GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 


. In direct communication by Rail with 


MILAN, LAKE MAGGIORE, COMO, and LUGANO. 


IRST-CLASS HOTEL, surrounded with an extensive GARDEN 
and PARK, situated in the best and healthiest part of Lombardy, 1319 feet above the 
Sea, commanding a most extensive view of the Alps, Monte Rosa Chains, and containing 


ZOO Rooms and Saloons. 
PENSION. Bathsoneach floor. EnglishChurch, English Physician attached tothe Hotel. 


E. MARINI, Manager. 
VENICE. 


GRAND HOTEL D’ITALIE, 


BAUER GRUNWALD. 


{IRST-CLASS HOTEL, near St. Mark’s Square, on the 
Grand Canal, facing the Church of St. Maria della Salute. 
Fresh and Salt Water Baths ready at all hours. 


Celebrated for its “ Grand Restaurant” and Vienna Beer. 


JULES GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 
VENICE. 


GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 


()LD-ESTABLISHED FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated 


on the Grand Canal. Large and small Apartments for Families and 
Gentlemen. Visitors will find this Hotel very comfortable, well-situated, 
and reasonable in its Charges. 


MARSEILLE BROS. Proprietors. 
VERONA. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES. 


FORMERLY HOTEL DE LA TOUR DE LONDRES., A. CERESA, New Proprietor. 

HE lar; and finest Hotel in Verona, near the Roman Amphitheatre. English Church Services in the 

Hotel, Most central position. Great comfort. All Languages spoken. Omnibus to and from the 
Stations, Highly recommended. 








G. CAVESTRI, Manager. 


F 
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VIENNA. 


GRAND HOTEL, 
KARNTHNERRING No. 9, 


Vi on the most elegant and frequented Square of 

the City. Three hundred Rooms, from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments, from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Restaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Reading Rooms. 


BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 


Lifts for Communication with each Storey. 





| DINNERS & SUPPERS A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 
OMNIBUSES AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 





VIENNA. 


JI. & LLOBMEYR, 


GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 





Appointed Purveyors to the Imperial Court of Austria, 


No. 13, KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 


The most extensive Establishment for Bohemian Crystal, Fancy 
Glass, and Chandeliers. 
Every variety of Glass for Household use, Ornament, and in Art 


| Workmanship. Specialities in Engraved Glass and Looking-Glasses. 
Chandeliers, Candelabras, in Crystal and Bronze. 


LARGE SHOW-ROOMS UPSTAIRS. 


The prices are fixed, and are very moderate.—English is spokeu. 


Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M°CRAOKEN, No. 38, 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., London, will transmit all orders with 
the greatest care and attention. 


_— 


—_— 














— 
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RAND HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS, Situated in the Park.— 


This magnificent Hotel is now the first in the town. It is managed in the same style as the largest 
and best hotels on the Continent. By its exceptional situation, the house presents three fronts, from which 
the most beautiful views are to be had; and from its balconies is heard twice a day the excellent Band 
of the Casino, The management of its larze and small apartments is very comfortable. Every room has a 
Dressing Room. Special wire going from all apartments to the private servants’ rooms. Beautiful 
Reading, Drawing, and Smoking Rooms. Billiard Tables. Fauglisl epoken. Omnibus of the Hotel at all 
Trains. The Hotel is open from the 16th of April. Post and Telegraph Offices adjoining the Hotel 


OUBEAU-PLACE, Proprietor. 
VICHY. 


GRAND HOTEL DU PARG. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VIGHY. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated in the Park, facing the Baths, 
Springs, and Casino. 








PRIVATE PAVILION FOR FAMILIES. 
GERMOT, Proprietor. 
VILLENEUVE, LAKE LEMAN. 


HOTEL BYRON. 


NE of the finest Establishments, with a large Park and 
Forest, Lawn Tennis and Cricket Ground. Terms for a 
long stay from 6 to 10 frs. per day. 
FISHING AND HUNTING VERY ABUNDANT. 
JEAN ARMLEDER, Manager, 








VEVEY. 


HOTEL MONNET AND TROIS 
COURONNES. 


F. SCHOTT. 





WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL ET BAINS DE NASSAU. 


NASSAUVER HOF 
Messrs. GOETZ BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL of old and good reputation, opposite the 


Curhaus, Colonnades, Parks, and next the Theatre. Splendid Dining and Reading 
Rooms. Table d’Héte at One and Five o’clock. Mineral Baths of Own Hot Spring. 


HOTEL VILLA NASSAU. 


Annexe of the Hore, pr Nassav. Proprietors also Messrs.Gorrz BroTHeRs. 
FINEST FAMILY HOTEL in Town, with all Modern Comfort, in 


beautiful situation next the Hot Springs, Theatre, Curhaus, Colonnades, etc. 








W. ZAIS, WIESBADEN. Proprietor. 
“FOUR SEASONS” (Vier Jahreszeiten) HOTEL. 


THIS First-Class House enjoys the finest position in the Great Square, 

facing the Kursaal, the Park, and being close to the Springs. Numerous Saloons with 
Balconies and comfortable Sleeping Rooms. Fine Dining and Assembly Rooms, Large 
Mineral Bathing Establishment. Charges Moderate. 


WIESBADEN.-ROSE HOTEL AND. BATH HOUSE. 
GPLENDID First-Class Establishment close to the Cursaal, opposite the 


Trinkballe, and adjoining the Promenade. No other Hotel except this is surrounded 
by a Garden of its own, or supplied with Baths direct from the hot springs (Kochbrunnen). 
Quiet and airy situation, with English comfort and reasonable Charges. Drawing, Reading, 
and Smoking Rooms, and Billiard Room, containing a full-sized Billiard Table. Table 
d’Héte at One and Five o’clock, Lawn Tennis Grounds. Re 

HAEFFNER FRERES, Proprietors. 


WURZBURG. 
KRONPRINZ HOTEL. 
FONOURED by the presence of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 


of Germany, on the occasion of his recent visit to this Town. This First-Class Hotel 
is particularly recommended for its Large and Airy Apartments, having the finest situation 
near the Station, facing the Palace, and adjoining a fine Garden. Reading Rooms. Coldand 
Warm Baths, &c. Moderate Charges. 


J. AMMON. 
ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. The Art of Dining ; 
Grand Hotel de l’Europe, | or, GASTRONOMY AND GASTRONOMERS. 
Excellent Cooking and Moderate By A. HAYWARD. 


Charges. 


VIUDA DE ZOPPETTI Y HIJOS, 
Proprietors. | JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE PARTHENON. An Essay on the mode in which Light was 
introduced into Greek and Roman Tempics, By James Ferausson. 4to., 21s. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Idition, post 8vo., 2s. 
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WILDBAD. 


epee 


HOTEL KLUMPP, 


Formerly HOTEL DE L’OURS. 
Mr. W. KLUMPP, Proprietor. 


OY EU DR 





HIS First-Class Hotel, containing 45 Saloons and 235 Bed Rooms, with a separate 
Breakfast and new Reading and Conversation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Saloon, and a very extensive and elegant Dining Room ; an artificial Garden over the 
river ; is beautifully situated in connection with the old and new Bath Buildings 
and Conversation House, and in the immediate vicinity of the Promenade and the 
New Colonnade. It is celebrated for its elegant and comfortable apartments, good 
Cuisine and Cellar, aud deserves its wide-spread reputation as an excellent Hotel. 
Table d’Héte at One and Five o’clock. Breakfasts and Suppers a fa carte. 
Exchange Office. Correspondent of the principal Banking-houses of London for 
the payment of Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. Ommibuses of the Hotel to 
and from each Train, Elevators to every floor. Fine Private Carriages when 
requested, Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 


ZURICH. 


HOTEL ZURICHERHOF 


AU LAC. 


Ve position, with view on the Lake and 
Mountains, close to the National Exhibition of Fine Arts, the Town 
Hall, and the new Bridge of tle Quai and the landing-place of the 
Steamboats. Comfort of the first order. 
ES Onnibus at the Station, gratis, 
Ls. LANG, Proprietor. 


ZURICH. 


SWISS NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


MAY—SEPTEMBER, 
1ss3. 


Close to Station. . ZURICH. 80, Rue de la Gare. 
WANNER'S HOTEL GARNI. Situated upon the finest Square of 


the Town. Bedrooms, comfortably furnished with excellent beds, from fr. 1°50 to 
fra, 2°50 perday. Apartments for Families. The same comfort as in a First-Clasa Hotel. 
Reduced prices for a long stay, with or without Board. Restaurant at moderate prices on 
same Floor. German Beer on draught. Porter at the Station. 


H. WANNER. Proprietor. 
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THE HANDBOOK DIOTIONARY. 


Now ready, a small Oblong Volume, 16mo., 6s. bound, 
A PRACTICAL AND CONVERSATIONAL 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS AND STUDENTS. 


By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, F.B.A8., 
Ofthe Inner Te m Barry ,ter-at-Law. 


Sixteenth Edition. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 


DIALOGUES — QUESTIONS — VOCABULARIES. 
IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 


Prepared expressly for English Travellers Abroad, and Foreigners Visiting England. 


The “ Handbook of Travel Talk” is not a reprint of old manuals of 
conversation “drawn up towards the end of the last century,’ but a 
modern traveller’s phrase book, compiled expressly to meet the wants of 
the present day. Ample space is given to such matters as Railway 
(Taking Tickets—In the Train—The Station, &c.), Post Office, Telegraph, 
Luggage Office, and to the multitude of technical words and phrases 
which the progress of modern travel has developed. 

During the Fifteen Editions which it has passed through, it has 
undergone constant improvement; the consequence is, that it contains 
many words of modern invention not to be found in dictionaries. 








Fifth Edition, with Woodcuta, small 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By Francis GALTON, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Explorer in South Africa.” 


“3... The soldier should be taught all such practical expedients and their philo- 
sophy, as laid down in Mr. GALTON’S USEFUL LITTLE BOOK.’’—AMinute by the late Sir 
JamES OUTRAM. 

‘Mr. Galton publishes this little volume for the use of tourists who travel far and 
‘rough it.’ It would also put some useful ideas into the heads of men who stay at home,” 
—Laaminer. ; 

‘‘ A handbook such as this might prove a friend in need even to an old traveller, while 
to @ young one who intends to venture beyond railways it must be invaluable.”—Atheneum. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ee, 
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HOW TO LEARN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The success attending Dr, WM. Smiru’s “ Principia Latina” and “ INITIA 
GracaA,” which practical teachers have found the easiest books for learning 
Latin and Greek, has led to the application of the same method to the French, 
German, and Italian Languages. There is an obvious advantage in a beginner 
learning a new language on the plan with which he is already familiar. 
These books combine the advantage of the older and more modern methods of 
instruction. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
Edited by Dr. Wau. Suita. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First French Course, 


containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


APPENDIX TO FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. 


Containing Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book, 


containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the 
History of France. _ With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Copious Etymological 
Dictionary. 12mo. 48. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR: a Prac- 


tical and Historical Grammar of the French Language. By C. HERON-WaLL. With 
Introduction by M. Lirrrf£. Post 8vo. 178. 6d. 


A SMALLER GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 


LANGUAGE. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


| GERMAN COURSE. 
| Edited by Dr. Wm. Smita. 


| GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First German 


Course, containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


| GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book, 


containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the 
History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dictionary. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. Witha Sketch 


} 

| of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal Dialects. Post 
| 

| 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
Edited by Dr. Wm. Smita. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian Course, 


containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Italian Conversation. By Signor Riccxy. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A_ First Italian 
Reading Book, contatning Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages from the beat 
Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, and a copious Etymological 
Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS’ DEPOT, 


AND 


Passport and Couriers’ Agency, 


LEE & CARTER, 


440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 


(Nearly opposite the Charing Cross Hotel). 





KNAPSACKS PORTMANT! TEAUX BAGS 


STIFF OR LIMP. OF ALL PATTERNS, OF ALL KINDS. 


Intending Tourists are re respectfully invited to visit this Establishmeni 
before making purchases for their journey. 


AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES TO SELECT FROM. 





LISTS GRATIS. 


COURIERS, DRAGOM EN, 
TRAVELLI NG SERVANTS 


of good character and experience, speaking European 
and Eastern Languages, can be engaged at the 
above Establishment. 


Also Passports and Visas obtained. Passports 
mounted on Linen and put in Cases, with Name 
printed outside. 


440. WEST STRAND. 


